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PREFACE. 


The  fayourable  manner  in  wliich  the  former  editions  of  the 
Author's  "  Lectures  on  Electricity''  have  been  received  by  the 
public  (the  third  Edition  having  long  been  out  of  print) ;  and 
the  repeated  demands  on  the  publishers  for  copies,  which  they 
have  been  unable  to  supply,  have  induced  him  to  bestow  some 
care  and  labour  on  the  preparation  of  the  work,  the  first  part  of 
which  is  now  presented  to  the  public.  The  sciences  of  Elec- 
tricity and  Magnetism  have,  of  late  years,  progressed  with  such 
"^  gigantic  strides,  and  the  discovery  of  Diamagnetism  has  opened 

a  new  field  of  research,  from  which  already,  such  abundant  har- 
vests have  been  gathered,  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  com- 
press within  the  limits  of  a  single  volume,  (without  expanding  it 
to  an  inconvenient  size)  such  an  account  of  the  present  state  of 
Electrical  and  Magnetic  science  as  the  Author  proposed  to  him- 
seK  to  convey.  In  the  present  volume  the  subjects  discussed 
are  Electricity,  Frictional,  and  Yoltaic ;  Thermo-Electricity,  and 
Electro-physiology.  In  the  Second  Part,  which  is  in  active  pre- 
paration, and  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  ready  in  the  early  part 
of  the  ensuing  year,  it  is  proposed  to  attempt  a  popular  ac- 
count of  Magnetism,  Diamagnetism,  and  Electro-dynamics,  in- 
cluding a  description  of  the  principal  Electric  Telegraphs. 

In  the  course  of  the  entire  work  the  Author  has  received 
much  valuable  assistance :  he  wishes  particularly  to  acknow- 
ledge the  obligations  he  is  under  to  Mr.  Faraday,  and  to  Sir 
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William  Snow  Harris;  tlie  former  Las,  with  his  well-known 
courtesy,  been  ever  ready  with  his  kind  explanations,  and  the 
latter  was  good  enough  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing those  beautiful  experimental  demonstrations  of  the  laws  of 
electrical  attraction,  repulsion,  and  accumulation,  which  are 
described  in  chapters  ii.  and  v.-^and  which,  having  seen  and 
assisted  in,  he  is  able  to  record  with  the  greater  satisfaction 
and  confidence.  From  his  late  lamented  and  esteemed  Mend, 
Andrew  Crosse  Esq.,  the  Author  has,  from  time  to  time, 
received  much  valuable  information;  nor  must  he  omit  to 
return  his  thanks  to  Professor  Tyndall,  for  his  kind  promptness 
in  placing  in  his  hands  his  recent  beautiM  and  elaborate 
memoirs. 

The  Author  wishes  in  conclusion  to  observe,  that  notwith- 
standing the  care  and  attention  he  has  bestowed  on  his  work, 
no  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  himself  to  its  numerous  im- 
perfections ;  he  hopes,  however,  that  it  contains  no  substantial 
mistakes,  and  that  its  errors,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  those 
rather  of  omission  than  of  commission. 

MmUcoI  School  of  St,  George^ s  Hospital,  October,  1865. 
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CHAPTBB  I. 

Historical  Sketch — ObserTations  of  the  aneieat  philosophers — Researches  of  Gilbert^ 
Boyle,  Otto  Quericke,  Newton,  Hawkabee,  Wall,  Qraj,  Wheeler,  Dufaye,  Bose^ 
Winkler,  Musdienbroek,  Cuneus,  Kleist,  Watson,  Boris,  Wilson,  Franklin,  Dalibard, 
Canton,  Beccaria,  (Epinus,  Wilke,  Lymner,  Cayendish,  Coulomb,  La  Pkoe,  Biot^ 
Poiason,  Lavoisier,  Volta,  Saussure. 

(1)  Thebs  is  perhaps  no  branch  of  Experimental  Philosophy  which  is  so 
popular  with  all  classes  and  ag&s  as  Electricity.     The  reasons  are  obvious. 

It  is  a  science,  the  general  laws  of  which  are  susceptible  of  pleasing 
demonstration,  and  its  phenomena,  from  the  striking  and  ocular  maimer 
in  which  they  are  presented,  are  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  and 
become  fixed  on  the  mind  more  powerfully  than  those  of  any  other 
science.  To  this  may  be  added  its  connexion  with  the  most,  sublime  and 
awful  of  the  agencies  of  nature ;  its  secret  and  hidden  influence  in.  pro- 
moting at  one  time  the  decomposition  of  bodies,  and  at  another  time 
their  re-lbrmation :  at  one  time,  in  its  current  form,  causing  the  elements 
of  water  to  separate,  and  exhibiting  them  in  the  form  of  gases  ;  and  at 
another  time,  in  its  condensed  form,  causing  these  same  gaseft  to  re-unite 
and  become  again  identified  with  water :  notOy  in  its  current  form,  exhi- 
biting the  most  wonderful  and  sometimes  terrible  effects  on  the  muscles 
and  limbs  of  dead  animals ;  and  nowy  in  its  condensed  form,  moving  with 
a  Telocity  that  is  beyond  conception  through  the  living  body,  and 
communicating  a  shock  through  fifty  or  a  thousand  persons  at  the  same 
instant :  now  exhibiting  its  mighty  powers  in  the  fearful  thunder-storm ; 
and  now,  controlled  by  the  ingenuity  of  man,  made  the  medium  for  the 
interchange  of  thought,  and  acting  as  his  truthful  messenger  over  land 
and  sea  through  distances  as  yet  unbounded.     With  such  yaried  subjects 
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for  contemplation  and  admiration,  it  is  no  wonder  if  Electricity  sliould 
be  a  fayourite  and  a  fascinating  study. 

(2)  Common,  or  Statical  Electricity,  with  which  we  shall  first  be  engaged, 
although  occupying  so  prominent  a  place  in  modem  science,  cannot  be 
said  to  date  its  entrance  into  physics  before  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Thales  of  Miletus,  who  liyed  600  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  describe  the  property 
possessed  by  amber  to  attract  and  repel  light  substances  when  rubbed. 
In  the  writings  of  Theophrastus  (b.o.  321),  and  of  Pliny  (i..D.  70),  the 
same  observations  are  recorded,  and  they  also  speak  of  the  lapis  lyncurius, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  modern  tourmaline,  as  possessing  similar 
properties.  The  power  possessed  by  the  torpedo  of  paralyzing  the 
muscles,  and  the  use  which  the  fish  makes  of  its  power  for  securing  its 
prey,  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  Aristotle,  Oalen,  and  Oppian ;  and  the 
occasional  emission  of  sparks  from  the  human  body,  when  submitted  to 
firiction,  is  alluded  to  by  Eustathius  (^n.  415)  in  his  Commentary  on 
the  Hiad  of  Homer. 

No  attempt  to  explain  any  of  these  phenomena  was  made  by  the 
writers  who  narrated  them. 

(3)  In  the  year  1600,  Dr.  Gilbert,  of  Colchester,  in  a  work  on  Mag- 
netism, mentioned  several  new  facts  attributable  to  electrical  agency, 
and  enumerated  a  variety  of  substances  which  enjoyed  equally  with  amber 
the  property  of  attracting  not  only  light  substances,  such  as  feathers  and 
straws,  but  even  stones  and  metals.  Dr.  Gilbert  also  investigated  the 
conditions  under  which  this  property  was  acquired ;  he  found  that  when 
the  wind  blew  from  the  north,  and  east,  and  was  dry,  the  body  was  excited 
in  about  ten  minutes  after  friction  commenced,  but  that  when  it  was  in 
the  south,  and  the  air  moist,  it  was  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to 
excite  it  at  all. 

(4)  Boyle,  and  his  contemporary.  Otto  Guericke,  occupied  themselves 
with  similar  experiments.  The  latter  constructed  an  electrical  machine 
of  a  globe  of  sulphur,  and  with  it  discovered  electric  light,  and  the  fact 
that  a  light  body  when  once  attracted  by  an  excited  electric,  was  repelled 
by  it,  and  #as  incapable  of  a  second  attraction  until  it  had  been  touched 
by  some  other  body.  Newton  substituted  a  globe  of  glass  for  one  of 
sulphur,  using  as  a  rubber  the  palm  of  his  hand ;  he  also  was  the  first 
to  show  that  Electricity  may  be  excited  on  the  side  of  a  disc  of  glass 
opposite  to  the  side  which  was  rubbed.  Hawksbee  also  used  a  glass 
globe,  and  made  several  observations  on  the  light  emitted  by  various 
bodies  by  submitting  them  to  friction,  without  however  being  at  all  aware 
that  it  was  occasioned  by  Electricity.  Dr.  Wall  compared  the  light  and 
crackling  which  attended  the  friction  of  amber  to  lightning  and  thunder. 

(5)  The  true  foundation  of   Electricity  as  a  science  was  laid  by 
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Stephen  Gray  (a.d.  1720 — 1736).  This  indefatigable  experimentalist 
first  showed  that  Electricity  could  be  excited  by  the  friction  of  feathers, 
hair,  silk,  Hnen,  woollen,  paper,  leather,  wood,  parchment,  and  gold- 
beaters' skin ;  he  next  discoyered  the  communication  of  Electricity  from 
excited  bodies  to  bodies  incapable  of  excitation  at  distances  of  seyeral 
hundred  feet,  and  the  conducting  power  of  fluids  and  of  the  human  body; 
he  demonstrated  that  electric  attraction  is  not  proportioned  to  the 
mass  of  matter  in  a  body  but  to  the  extent  of  its  surface.  In  conjunction 
with  Wheeler  he  discovered  the  insulating  power  of  silk,  resin,  hair,  glass, 
and  some  other  substances..  He  discovered  likewise  the,^^,  though  not 
the  principle,  of  induction,  and  was  on  the  threshold  of  the  discovery  of 
the  two  opposite  Electricities,  an  honour  reserved  for  his  Erench 
contemporary,  Dufaye. 

(6)  This  sagacious  philosopher  re-produced  in  a  more  definite  form 
the  principles  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  previously  announced  by 
Otto  Guericke.  He  showed  that  all  bodies,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  could 
be  electrified  by  an  excited  tube,  provided  they  were  insulated ;  but  his 
great  discovery  was  that  of  the  two  distinct  kinds  of  Electricity,  one  of 
which,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  developed  by  the  friction 
of  glass,  rock  crystal,  precious  stones,  Ac,  he  called  vitreous;  and  the 
other,  from  its  development  by  the  fidction  of  amber,  copal,  gum-lac, 
&c.,  he  termed  resinous.  He  showed  that  bodies  having  the  same  kind 
of  Electricity  repel  each  other,  but  attract  bodies  charged  with  Electricity 
of  the  other  kind ;  and  he  proposed  that  test  of  the  Electricity  of  any 
given  substance  which  has  ever  since  his  time  been  adhered  to,  viz.,  to 
charge  the  suspended  light  substance  with  a  known  species  of  Electricity, 
and  then  to  bring  near  it  the  body  to  be  examined.  If  the  suspended 
substance  was  repelled,  the  Electricity  of  both,  bodies  was  the  same ; 
if  attracted,  it  was  diflbrent.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  honour 
of  this  capital  discovery  must  be  shared  between  Dufaye  and  White  who 
was  associated  with  Gray  in  many  of  his  experiments. 

(7)  About  this  time  two  important  additions  w£re  made  to  the  electrical 
machine  used  by  Newton  and  Hawksbee,  viz.,.that  of  a  prim^  conductor, 
consisting  of  an  iron  tube  suspended  by  silken  strings,  introduced  by 
Boee  of  Wittemberg,  and  that  of  a  cushion  as  a  substitute  for  the  hand 
for  applying  friction  suggested  by  Winkler,  of  Leipsic.  With  these 
improvements  the  spatrk  from  the  machine  was  made  to  inflame  spirits, 
oil,  phosphorus,  and  several  other  inflammable  substances. 

(8)  It  was  in  the  years  174i5  and  1746,  that  those  celebrated  experi- 
ments, which  drew  for  many  succeeding  years  the  almost  exclusive 
attention  of  men  of  science  to  the  new  subject,  and  which  led  the  way 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Leyden  phial, — were  made  by  Elleist,  Mus- 
chenbroek,  and  Cuneus.     Professor  Muschenbroek  and  his  associates, 
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having  observed  that  electrified  bodies  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  speedily 
lost  their  electric  virtue,  conceived  the  idea  of  surrounding  them  with  an 
insulating  substance,  by  which  they  thought  that  their  electric  power 
might  be  preserved  for  a  longer  time.  Water  contained  in  a  glass  bottle 
was  accordingly  electrified,  but  no  remarkable  results  were  obtained, 
till  one  of  the  party  who  was  holding  the  bottle  attempted  to  disengage 
the  wire  communieating  with  the  prime  conductor  of  a  powerful  machine; 
the  consequence  was,  that  he  received  a  shock,  which,  though  slight  com- 
pared with  such  as  are  now  frequently  taken  for  amusement  from  the 
Leyden  phial,  his  fright  magnified  and  exaggerated  in  an  amusing 
manner.  Von  Kleist  appears  to  have  been  the  real  discoverer  of  the 
Leyden  phial,  though  his  account  of  his  experiments  was  so  obscurely 
worded  that  none  of  the  electricians  who  repeated  them  were  for  some 
time  able  to  verify  hie  results.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  letter 
to  Dr.  Lieberkuhn,  of  Berlin,  dated  November  4, 1746,  and  communicated 
by  him  to  the  Berlin  Academy:  "When  a  nail,  or  a  piece  of  brass  wire,  is 
put  into  a  small  apothecary* s  phial  and  electrified,  remarkable  efiects 
follow ;  but  the  phial  must  be  very  dry  or  warm  ;  I  commonly  rub  it  over 
beforehand  with  a  finger,  on  which  I  put  some  pounded  chalk.  K  a 
little  mercury,  or  a  few  drops  of  spirits  of  wine,  be  put  into  it,  the  experi- 
ment succeeds  the  better.  As  soon  as  this  phial  and  nail  are  removed 
from  the  electrifying  glass,  or  the  prime  conductor  to  which  it  hath  been 
exposed  is  taken  away,  it  throws  out  a  pencil  of  fiame  so  long  that,  with 
this  burning  machine  in  my  hand,  I  have  taken  about  sixty  steps  in 
walking  about  my  room  ;  when  it  is  electrified  strongly,  I  can  take  it  into 
another  room,  and  then  fire  spirits  of  vrine  with  it.  If  while  it  is  elec- 
trifying I  put  my  finger  or  a  piece  of  gold  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  to 
the  nail,  I  receive  a  shock  which  stuns  my  arms  and  shoulders."  In 
describing  the  efiWct  produced  on  himself  by  taking  the  shock  from  a  thin 
glass  bowl,  Muscbenbroek  stated,  in  a  letter  to  Beaumur,  that  "  he  felt 
himself  struck  in  his  arms,  shoulders,  and  breast,  so  that  he  lost  his  breath, 
and  was  two  days  before  he  recovered  from  the  efiects  of  the  blow  and 
the  teiTor,"  adding,  "  he  would  not  take  a  second  shock  for  the  kingdom, 
of  France.**  Boze,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  coveted  electrical 
martyrdom,  for  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  a  wish  to  die  by  the  electric 
shock,  that  the  account  of  his  death  might  furnish  an  article  for  the 
Memoirs  of  the  IVench  Academy  of  Sciences.  Mr.  Allamand,  on  taking 
a  shock,  declared  "  that  he  lost  the  use  of  his  breath  for  some  minutes, 
and  then  felt  so  intense  a  pain  along  his  right  arm,  that  he  feared  per- 
manent injury  from  it."  Winkler  stated  that  the  first  time  he  underwent 
the  experiment,  "  he  sufiered  great  convulsions  through  his  body  ;  that 
it  put  his  blood  into  agitation ;  that  he  feared  an  ardent'  fever,  and  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  cooling  medicines !  * '     The  lady  of  this  pro- 
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feasor  took  the  aliock  twice,  and  was  rendered  so  wtA  by  it  that  she 
could  hardly  walk.  The  third  time  it  gave  her  bleeding  at  the  ttose. 
Such  was  the  alarm  with  which  these  early  electricians  were  struck,  by 
a  sensation  which  thousands  hare  since  experienced  in  a  much  more 
powerful  manner  without  the  slightest  inconvenience.  It  serves  to  show 
how  cautious  we  should  be  in  receiving  the  first  accounts  of  extraordinary 
discoveries,  where  the  imagination  is  likely  to  be  affected. 

(9)  Afbertfae  first  feelings  of  astonishment  were  somewhat  abated,  the 
circumstances  which  influenced  the  force  of  the  shock  were  examined. 
Muschenbroek  observed  that  the  success  of  the  experiment  was  impaired 
if  the  glass  was  wet  on  the  outer  surface.  Dr.  Watson  showed  that  the 
shock  might  be  transmitted  through  the  bodies  of  several  men  touching 
each  other,  and  that  the  force  of  the  charge  depended  on  the  extent  of 
the  external  surface  of  the  glass  in  contzict  with  the  hand  of  the  operator. 
Dr.  Bevis  proved  that  tin-foil  might  be  substituted  successfully  for  the 
hand  outside  and  for  the  water  inside  the  jar ;  he  coated  panes  of  glass 
in  this  way,  and  found  that  they  would  receive  and  retain  a  chai^ ;  and 
lastly,  Dr.  Watson  coated  large  jars  inside  and  outside  with  tin-foil,  and 
thus  constructed  what  is  now  known  as  the  Leyden  phial. 

(10)  In  repeating  the  experiments  with  the  Leyden  phial,  Mr.  Wilson, 
of  Dublin,  discovered  the  lateral  shock,  having  observed  that  a  person 
standing  near  the  circuit  through  which  the  shock  is  transmitted  would 
sustain  a  shock,  if  he  were  only  in  contact  with  or  even  placed  very  near 
any  part  of  the  circuit.  Many  experiments  were  also  made  to  determine 
the  distance  through  which  the  electric  shock  could  be  transmitted. 
Dr.  Watson  took  a  prominent  part  in  these  investigations.  In  July, 
1747,  he  conveyed  the  electric  shock  across  the  Eiver  Thames^  at  West- 
minster Bridge,  and  a  few  days  after  he  caused  it  to  make  a  circuit  of 
two  miles  at  the  New  Eiver,  at  Stoke  Newington ;  a  circuit  of  four  miles, 
two  of  wire  and  two  of  dry  ground,  was  accomplished  in  August ;  and  in 
the  same  month  he  satisfied  himself  and  his  friends  that  *^  the  velocity 
of  the  electric  matter,  in  passing  through  a  wire  12,276  feet  in  length, 
was  instantaneous." 

Dr.  Watson  also  distinguished  himself  by  some  beautiful  experimenta 
on  electric  light.  He  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  passage  of  Elec- 
tricity through  a  vacuum.  He  caused  the  spark  from  his  conductor  to 
pass  in  the  form  of  coruscations  of  a  bright  silver  hue  through  an. 
exhausted  tube  three  feet  in  length,  and  he  discharged  a  jar  through  w 
vacuum  interval  often  inches  in  the  form  of  a  "mass  of  very  bright  embo* 
died  fire.**  These  experiments  were  repeated  and  varied  by  Smeaton, 
Canton,  and  Wilson. 

(11)  It  was  in  the  year  1747  that,  in  consequence  of  a  communication 
from  if r.  Peter  Collinson,  a  Pellow  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  London,  to 
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the  Literary  Society  of  PhiladelpHia,  Franklin  first  direeted  his  attention 
to  Electricily ;  and  from  that  period  till  1754  his  experiments  and  observ- 
ations ware  embodied  in  a  series  of  letters,  which  were  afterwards 
eoHected  and  published.  '^  Nothing/'  says  Priestley,  *'  was  ever  written 
upon  the  eubject  of  Electricity,  which  was  more  generally  read  and 
admired  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  than  these  letters.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
whether  we  are  most  pleased  with  the  simplicity  and  perspicuity  with 
which  they  are  written,  the  modesty  with  which  the  author  proposes 
every  hypothesis  of  his  own,*or  the  noble  frankness  with  which  he  relates 
his  mistakes  when  they  were  corrected  by  subsequent  experiments.'* 
The  opinion  adopted  by  Franklin  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  Elec- 
tricity differed  from  that  previously  submitted  by  Dufaye.  His  hypo- 
thesis was  as  follows : — All  bodies  in  their  natural  state  are  charged  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  Electricity,  in  each  body  this  quantity  being  of 
definite  amount.  This  quantity  of  Electricity  is  maintained  in  equili- 
brium upon  the  body  by  an  attraction  which  the  particles  of  the  body  have 
for  it,  and  does  not  therefore  exert  any  attraction  for  other  bodies.  But 
a  body  may  be  invested  with  more  or  less  Electricity  than  satisfies  its 
attraction.  If  it  possess  more,  it  is  ready  to  give  up  the  surplus  to 
any  body  which  has  less,  or  to  share  it  with  any  body  in  its  natural 
state;  if  it  have  less,  it  is  ready  to  take  from  any  body  in  its  natural 
state  a  part  of  its  Electricity,  so  that  each  will  have  less  than  its 
natural  amount.  A  body  having  more  than  its  natural  quantity  is  elec- 
trified jHm^u^^^y  or  i^ZtM,  and  one  which  has  less  is  electrified  negatively  or 
rniinim.  One  electric  fluid  only  is  thus  supposed  to  exist,  and  all  elec- 
trical phenomena  are  referable  either  to  its  accumulation  in  bodies  in 
quantities  more  than  their  natural  share,  or  to  its  being  withdrawn  from 
them,  BO  as  to  leave  them  minus  their  proper  portion.  Electrical  excess 
then  represents  the  vitreous,  and  electrical  deficiency  the  resinous 
Electricities  of  Dufaye  :  and  hence  the  terms  positive  and  negative,  for 
mtreous  and^mnoiM. 

(12)  In  applying  this  theory  to  the  case  of  a  charged  Leyden  jar,  the 
inner  coating  of  tin-foil  is  supposed  to  have  received  more  than  its  natural 
quantity  of  Electricity,  and  is  therefore  electrified  positively  or  plus, 
while  the  outer  coating,  having  had  its  ordinary  quantity  of  Electricity 
diminished,  is  electrified  negatively  or  minus.  When  the  jar  is  discharged, 
the  superabundant  or  plus  Electricity  of  the  inside  is  transferred  by  the 
conducting  body  to  the  defective  or  minus  Electricity  of  the  outside  ; 
Franklin  demonstrated  by  various  experiments  that  the  inside  and 
outside  coatings  are  really  charged  with  opposite  Electricity,  and  that 
during  the  process  of  charging  exactly  as  much  Electricity  is  added  on 
one  side  as  ia  subtracted  from  the  other,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  offer 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  what  bad  been  previously  observed  by  other 
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electricians,  viz.: — ^that  a  jar  cottld  not  be  charged  if  its  external  coating 
were  insulated ;  but  though  a  single  jar  could  not  be  charged  unless  its 
outer  coating  were  in  communication  vrith  the  earth,  Eranklin  showed 
that  a  series  of  jars  may  be  all  charged  at  once  bj  "  suspending  them  on 
the  prime  conductor,  one  hanging  on  the  tail  of  the  other,  and  a  wire 
from  the  last  to  the  floor."  With  the  jars  thus  charged  he  constructed 
a  battery  by  separating  them,  and  then  putting  their  insides  and  outsides 
in  metallic  /^mmunication. 

(13)  Another  capital  discovery  of  Franklin's  related  to  the  place  where 
the  Electricity  resides  in  the  charged  Leyden  phial.  Having  charged  a 
jar  he  removed  the  wire  by  which  the  Electricity  was  conveyed  from  the 
machine,  and  poured  out  the  water  which  served  as  the  inner  coating, 
he  found  both  to  be  free  from  Electricity;  neverthelesB,  on  pouring  fresh 
water  into  the  jar,  he  obtained  a  shock  on  grasping  the  outside  of  the 
jar  in  one  hand  and  touching  the  water  with  the  other.  He  next  laid 
two  metallic  plates  on  a  pane  of  glass  and  charged  it  from  the  mrkitii^ ; 
on  removing  the  plates  he  could  detect  no  Bledtadtj  in  them,  but  on 
presenting  his  finger  to  the  surface  of  the  glass  that  had  been  covered 
mi^  the  metal  he  observed  small  sparks ;  he  then  replaced  the  metallic 
plates,  and  on  touching  each  at  the  same  time  he  received  a  shock. 
Prom  these  experiments  he  drew  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  upon  the 
glass  that  the  Electricity  was  deposited,  and  that  the  conducting  coatings 
*^  served  only  like  the  armature  of  the  loadstone  to  unite  the  forces  of  the 
several  parts,  and  bring  them  at  once  to  any  point  desired." 

(14)  But  the  discovery  which  immortalized  the  American  philosopher^ 
is  that  in  which  he  connected  Electricity  with  that  terrific  agent  that  has 
80  often  convulsed  the  physical  world,  and  which  led  him  to  a  means  of  dis- 
arming the  fury  of  the  lightning  flash,  and  of  converting  it  into  a  useful 
element.  The  similarity  between  lightning  and  the  electric  spark  had  been 
suggested  by  Hawksbee,  Wall,  and  particularly  by  the  Abb£  Nollet,  who, 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Levant  de  Fhysique,  published  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1748,  thus  expresses  himself;  "  If  any  one  should  undertake 
to  prove  as  a  clear  consequence  of  the  phenomenon,  that  thunder  is  in  the 
hands  of  nature  what  Electricity  is  in  ours, — that  those  wonders  which 
we  dispose  at  our  pleasure  are  only  imitations  x>n  a  small  scale  of  those 
grand  effects  which  terrify  us,  and  that  both  depend  on  the  same  me* 
chanical  agents, — if  it  were  made  manifest  that  a  doud  prepared  by  the 
effects  of  the  wind,  by  heat,  by  a  mixture  of  exhalations,  &c.,  is  in  relation 
to  a  terrestrial  object  what  an  electrified  body  is  in  relation  to  a  body  near 
it  not  electrified,  I  confess  that  this  idea  well  supported  would  please 
me  much;  and  to  support  it  how  numerous  and  specious  are  the  reasons 
which  present  themselves  to  a  mind  conversant  with  Electricity.  The 
universality  of  the  electric  matter,  the  readiness  of  its  actions,  its  instru- 
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mentality  and  its  activity  in  giving  fire  to  other  bodies,  its  property  of 
stnking  bodies  externally  and  internally,  even  to  their  smallest  parts  (the 
remarkable  example  we  hare  of  this  effect  even  in  the  Leyden  jar  experi- 
ment, the  idea  which  we  might  truly  adopt  in  supposing  a  greater  degree 
of  electric  power),  all  these  points  of  analogy  which  I  have  been  for  some 
time  meditating,  begin  to  majce  me  believe  that  one  might,  by  taking 
Electricity  for  the  model,  form  to  one's  self  in  regard  to  thunder  and  light* 
ning  more  perfect  and  more  probable  ideas  than  hitherto  proposed.*' 

(15)  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  published  suggestion  of 
Franklin's  relative  to  the  identity  of  lightning  and  Electricity  bearing 
so  early  a  date  as  the  volume  of  NoUet's  from  which  the  above  extract 
is  taken.  His  letter  to  Mr.  Collinaon,  in  which  he  gives  his  reasons  for 
considering  them  to  be  the  same  physical  agent,  bears  no  date,  but 
appears  to  have  been  written  in  1749  or  1750,  as  he  refers  to  it  in  a 
subsequent  letter  to  the  same  gentleman  in  1753,  as  his  former  paper, 
written  in  1747,  and  enlarged  and  sent  to  England  in  1749.  He  says, 
''  When  a  gun-barrel  in  electrical  ezpetiments  has  but  little  electrical 
fire  in  it,  you  must  approach  it  very  near  with  your  knuckle  before  you 
can  draw  a  spark.  Give  it  more  fire,  and  it  will  give  a  spark  at  a  greater 
distance.  Two  gun-barrels  united,  and  as  highly  electrified,  will  give  a 
spark  at  a  still  greater  distance.  But  if  two  gun-barrels  electrified  will 
strike  at  two  inches  distance  and  make  a  loud  snap,  at  what  a  great 
distance  may  ten  thousand  acres  of  electrified  cloud  strike  and  give  its 
fire,  and  how  loud  must  be  that  crack  ! "  He  next  states  the  analogies 
which  afford  presumptive  evidence  of  the  identity  of  lightning  and 
Electricity.  The  electrical  spark  is  zig-zag  and  not  straight ;  so  is 
lightning.  Pointed  bodies  attract  Electricity;  lightning  strikes 
mountains,  trees,  spires,  masts,  chimneys.  When  different  paths  are 
offered  to  the  escape  of  Electricity,  it  chooses  the  beat  conductor ;  so 
does  lightning.  Electricity  fires  combustibles;  so  does  lightning. 
Electricity  fuses  metals;  lightning  does  the  same.  Lightning  rends 
bad  conductors  when  it  strikes  them ;  so  does  Electricity  when  rendered 
BufficieDtly  strong.  Lightning  reverses  the  poles  of  a  magnet; 
Electricity  has  the  same  effect.  A  stroke  of  lightning,  when  it  does 
not  kill,  often  produces  blindness ;  Franklin  rendered  a  pigeon  blind  by 
a  stroke  of  Electricity  intended  to  kill  it.  Lightning  destroys  animal 
Kfe ;  the  American  philosopher  killed  a  turkey  and  a  hen  by  electrical 
shocks. 

(16)  It  was  in  the  June  of  1752,  that  Franklin  made  his  memorable 
experiment  of  rabing  a  kite  into  a  thunder-doud,^  and  of  drawing  from 
it  sparks  with  which  Leyden  jars  were  charged,  and  the  usual  electrical 
experiments  performed.  A  month  earlier,  it  appears  that  a  French 
electrician,    M.  Dalibard,  following  the    minute    and  circumstantial 
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directions  given  by  Eranklin  in  his  letters  to  Mr.  CoUinson,  obtained 
sparks  from  an  apparatus  prepared  at  Marly-la-Yille :  and  an  attempt 
has  lately  been  made  by  M.  Arago  to  claim  for  this  philosopher,  and 
Nollet,  the  honour  of  having  established  the  identity  of  lightning  and 
Electricity :  it  is  clear,  however,  that  the  just  right  belongs  to  Franklin ; 
for  although  this  eminent  electrician  was  a  month  later  in  his  capital 
experiment  than  Dalibard,  it  was  nevertheless  at  his  suggestion,  and  on 
his  principles,  that  the  arrangements  of  the  Erendiman  were  made ;  and 
indeed,  if  the  honour  of  the  discovery  is  to  be  given  to  the  individual 
who  first  obtained  sparks  from  an  atmo^heric  appamtus,  it  belongs 
neither  to  Dalibard  nor  to  Franklin,  but  to  an  old  retired  soldier  and 
carpenter,  named  Coiffier,  who  was  employed  by  Dalibard  to  assist  him 
in  his  experiments,  and  who  actually  first  drew  a  spark  from  the 
apparatus  when  the  cur6  was  absent. 

(17)  The  following  is  the  account  transmitted  to  us  of  Franklin's  bold 
experiment : — "  He  prepared  his  kite  by  making  a  small  cross  of  two 
light  strips  of  cedar,  the  arms  of  sufficient  length  to  extend  to  the  four 
pomers  of  a  large  silk  handkerchief  stretched  upon  them ;  to  the 
extremities  of  the  arms  of  the  cross  he  tied  the  comers  of  the  hand- 
kerchief. This  being  properly  supplied  with  a  tail,  loop,  and  string,  could 
be  raised  in  the  air  like  a  common  paper  kite,  and  being  made  of  silk 
was  more  capable  of  bearing  rain  and  wind.  To  the  upright  arm  of  the 
cross  was  attached  an  iron  point,  the  lower  end  of  which  was  in  contact 
with  the  string  by  which  the  kite  was  raised,  which  was  a  hempen  cord. 
At  the  lower  extremity  of  this  cord,  near  the  observer,  a  key  *was 
fastened:  and  in  order  to  intercept  the  Electricity  in  its  descent  and 
prevent  it  from  reaching  the  person  who  held  the  kite,  a  silk  ribbon  was 
tied  to  the  ring  of  the  key,  and  continued  to  the  hand  by  which  the  kite 
was  held." 

"  Furnished  with  this  apparatus,  on  the  approach  of  a  storm,  he  went 
out  upon  the  commons  near  Philadelphia,  accompanied  by  his  son,  to 
whom  alone  he  communicated  his  intentions,  well  knowing  the  ridicule 
which  would  have  attended  the  report  of  such  an  attempt,  should  it  prove 
to  be  unsuccessful.  Having  raised  the  kite,  he  placed  himself  under  a 
shed,  that  the  ribbon  by  which  it  was  held  might  be  kept  dry,  as  it  would 
become  a  conductor  of  Electricity  when  wetted  by  rain,  and  so  fail  to 
afford  that  protection  for  which  it  was  provided.  A  cloud,  apparently 
charged  with  thunder,  soon  passed  directly  over  the  kite.  He  observed 
the  hempen  cord ;  but  no  bristling  of  its  fibres  was  apparent,  such  as 
was  wont  to  take  place  when  it  was  electrified.  He  presented  his 
knuckle  to  the  key,  but  not  the  smallest  spark  was  perceptible.  The 
agony  of  his  expectation  and  suspense  can  be  adequately  felt  by  those 
only  who  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  such  experimental  researches. 
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After  the  lapse  of  some  time  he  saw  that  the  fibres  of  the  cord  near  the 
key  bristled,  and  stood  on  end.  He  presented  his  knuckle  to  the  kej 
and  received  a  strong  bright  spark.  It  ioas  lightning.  The  discovery 
was  complete,  and  Eranklin  felt  that  he  was  immortal." 

A  shower  now  fell,  and  wetting  the  cord  of  the  kite,  improved  its 
conducting  power.  Sparks  in  rapid  succession  were  drawn  from  the  key ; 
a  Leyden  jar  was  charged  by  it,  and  a  shock  given  ;  and  in  fine,  all  the 
experiments  which  were  wont  to  be  made  by  Electricity  were  re-produced, 
identical  in  all  their  concomitant  circumstances. 

(18)  Eranklin  afterwards  raised  an  insulated  metallic  rod  from  one  end 
of  his  house,  and  attached  to  it  a  chime  of  bells,  which,  by  ringing,  gave 
notice  of  the  electrical  state  of  the  apparatus ;  and  having  succeeded  in 
diawing  the  electric  fire  from  the  clouds,  he  immediately  conceived  the 
idea  of  protecting  buildings  from  lightning  by  erecting  on  their  highest 
parts  pointed  iron  wires,  or  conductors,  commimicating  with  the  ground. 
The  Electricity  of  a  hovering  cloud  could  thus  be  carried  off  slowly  and 
silently ;  and  if  the  cloud  were  highly  charged,  the  electric  fire  would 
strike  in  preference  the  elevated  conductors. 

(19)  These  interesting  experiments  were  eagerly  repeated  in  ahnort 
every  civilized  coimtry,  with  variable  success.  In  France  a  grand  result 
was  obtaLaed  by  M.  de  Eomas :  he  constructed  a  kite  seven  feet  high, 
which  he  raised  to  the  height  of  550  feet  by  a  string,  having  a  fine  wire 
interwoven  through  its  whole  length.  On  the  26th  of  August,  1756, 
flashes  of  fire,  ten  feet  long  and  an  inch  in  diameter,  were  given  off  from 
the 'conductor.  In  the  year  1753,  a  fatal  catastrophe  from  incautious 
experiments  upon  atmospheric  Electricity,  occurred  to  Professor 
Bichmann,  of  St.  Petersburg ;  he  had  erected  an  apparatus  in  the  air, 
making  a  metallic  communication  between  it  and  his  study,  where  he 
provided  means  for  repeating  Franklin's  experiments :  while  engaged  in 
describing  to  his  engraver,  Solokow,  the  nature  of  the  apparatus,  a 
thunder-clap  was  heard,  louder  and  more  violent  than  any  which  had 
been  remembered  at  St.  Petersburg.  Bichmann  stooped  towards  the 
Electrometer  to  observe  the  force  of  the  Electricity,  and  "  as  he  stood  in 
that  posture,  a  great  white  and  bluish  fire  appeared  between  the  rod  of 
the  Electrometer  and  his  head.  At  the  same  time  a  sort  of  steam  or 
Tapour  arose,  which  entirely  benumbed  the  engraver,  and  made  him  sink 
on  the  groimd."  Several  parts  of  the  apparatus  were  broken  in  pieces 
and  scattered  about :  the  doors  of  the  room  were  torn  from  their  hinges, 
and  the  house  shaken  in  every  part.  The  wife  of  the  professor,  alarmed 
by  the  shock,  ran  to  the  room,  and  found  her  husband  sitting  on  a  chest, 
which  happened  to  be  behind  him  when  he  was  struck,  and  leaning 
against  the  wall.  He  appeared  to  have  been  instantly  struck  dead ; 
a  red  spot  was  found  on  his  forehead,  his  shoe  was  burst  open,  and  a  part 
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of  his  waistcoat  singed ;  Solokow  was  at  the  same  time  struck  senseless. 
This  dreadful  accident  was  occasioned  by  the  neglect  on  the  part  of 
Biclunann  to  provide  an  arrangement  by  which  the  apparatus,  when  too 
strongly  electrified,  might  discharge  itself  into  the  earth,  a  precaution 
that  cannot  be  too  strongly  tirged  upon  all  wko  attempt  experiments  in 
atmospheric  Electricity. 

(20)  The  labours  of  Canton  and  Beccaria  in  the  ficjld  of  electrical 
scfence  stand  next  in  chronological  order.  The  principal  dlsoofeiy  of 
the  former  was  the  fact  that  vitreous  substances  do  not  always  afFoid 
positive  Electricity  by  friction,  but  that  either  kind  of  Electricity  may  be 
developed  at  will  in  the  same  glass  tube.  This  he  illustrated  by  drawing 
a  rubber  over  a  tube,  one  half  of  which  was  roughened  and  the  other 
half  polished  ;  the  rough  part  was  charged  with  negative,  and  the  smooth 
part  with  positive  Electricity.  He  found  also  that  a  glass  tube,  the 
surface  of  which  had  been  made  rough  by  grinding,  possessed  positive 
Electricity  when  excited  with  oiled  silk,  but  negative  when  excited  with 
new  flannel.  Canton  also  made  the  useful  practical  discovery  that  the 
exciting  power  of  a  rubber  may  be  greatly  increased  by  covering  its 
surface  vnth  an  amalgam  of  mercury  and  tin.  This  electrician  was  the 
first  also  to  demonstrate  that  air  is  capable  of  receiving  Electricity  by 
communication.  In  a  paper  read  at  the  Boyal  Society,  December  6th, 
1753,  he  announced  that  the  common  air  of  a  room  might  be  electrified 
to  a  considerable  degree,  so  as  not  to  part  wifch  its  Electricity  for  some 
time.  His  Electrometer  consisted  of  a  pair  of  dry  elder  pith-balls 
suspended  by  threads  of  the  finest  linen.  These  were  contained  in  a 
narrow  box  with  a  sliding  cover,  and  so  disposed  that,  by  holding  the  box 
by  the  extremity  of  the  cover,  the  baUs  would  hang  freely  from  a  pin  in 
the  inside.  He  describes  the  following  method  of  communicating 
Electricity  to  air.  ''  Take  a  charged  phial  in  one  hand,  and  a  lighted  candle 
insulated  in  the  other ;  and  going  into  any  room,  bring  the  wire  of  the 
phifd  very  near  to  the  flame  of  the  candle,  and  hold  it  there  about  half 
a  minute,  then  carry  the  phial  and  candle  out  of  the  room,  and  return 
with  the  pith-balls  suspended  and  held  at  arms'  length.  The  balk  will 
begin  to  separate  on  entering  the  room,  and  will  stand  an  inch  and  a  half 
or  two  inches  apart,  when  brought  near  the  middle  of  it." — Friestletft 
SUtary  of  Uleciricity,  p.  196. 

With  Canton  also  originated  those  remarkable  experiments  on  in- 
duction, or  as  he  expressed  it,  "  relating  to  bodies  immerged  in  electric 
atmospheres,"  which  afterwaids  led  "W^ke  and  CEpinus  to  the  method 
of  charging  a  plate  of  air  like  a  plate  of  glass,  and  to  make  the  most 
perfect  imitation  of  the  phenomena  of  thunder  and  lightning. 

(21)  The  electrical  researches  of  Beccaria  bear  evidence  to  his  extra- 
ordinarv  acuteness  and  accuracy.     He  was  the  first  philosopher  who 
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diligently  inveetigated  and  described  the  phenomena  of  a  tlmnd^-storm. 
His  account  of  the  circumstances  attendant  on  this  majestic  spectacle  viiR 
be  given  in  the  proper  place.  He  first  showed  that  the  polarity  of  a 
needle  was  determined  by  the  direction  in  which  the  electric  current 
passed  through  it,  and  that  therefore  magnetic  polarity  may  be  employed 
to  test  the  species  of  Electricity  with  which  a  thunder-doud  is  charged. 
By  extending  this  analogy  to  the  earth  itself,  he  c<mjeetured  that 
terrestrial  magnetism  was  lU^e  that  of  the  needle  magnetized  by  Franldia 
and  Dalibard,  the  mere  effects  of  permanent  currents  of  natural 
Electricity  established  and  maintained  upon  its  surface  by  various 
physical  causes.  He  alludes  to  the  vast  quantity  of  the  electric  fluid 
circulating  between  different  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  particularly  in 
storms.  "Of  such  fluid,'*  he  says,  "I  think  that  some  portion  is 
constantly  passing  through  all  bodies  situate  on  the  earth,  especially 
those  which  are  metallic  and  ferruginous ;  and  I  ima^fine  that  it  must 
he  those  currents  which  impress  on  ^re-irons  and  other  similar  things 
the  power  which  they  are  known  to  acquire  iif  directing  themselves 
according  to  the  magnetic  meridian  when  theg  are  properly  balanced'* 
The  grand  discovery  of  Oersted  is  in  this  paragraph  distinctly 
foreshadowed. 

(22)  Beccaria's  Treatise  on  Atmospheric  Electricity  was  published  in 
1753,  at  Turin,  and  his  "  Letters  dell'  Ettricismo"  at  Bologna,  in  1758. 
The  lafcter  contain  the  results  <^  many  important  investigations.  He 
showed  that  water  is  a  very  imperfect  conductor  of  Electricity  ;  that  its 
conducting  power  is  proportional  to  its  quantity,  and  that  a  small 
quantity  of  water  opposes  a  powerful  resistance  to  the  electric  fluid. 
By  discharging  shocks  through  wires  placed  very  near  to  each  other  in 
a  tube  full  of  water,  he  succeeded  in  making  the  spark  visible  in  that 
fluid,  and  sometimes  burst  the  tubes.  He  proved  (in  conjunction  with 
Canton)  that  a  volume  of  air  in  a  quiescent  state  might  be  charged  with 
Electricity ;  that  the  Electricity  of  an  electrified  body  is  diminished 
by  that  of  the  air,  and  that  the  air  parts  with  its  Electricity  very  slowly. 
Beccaria  also  decomposed  sulphuret  of  mercury  by  the  electric  sparky 
and  reduced  several  metals  from  their  oxides;  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  have  noticed  the  bubbles  of  gas  which  rose  from  water  when 
the  electric  spark  was  transmitted  through  it,  though  he  formed  no 
theory  respecting  the  phenomenon. 

(28)  The  property  possessed  by  certain  minerals  of  becoming  electric 
by  heat  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  electrical  phenomena 
that  engaged  the  attention  of  CEpinus,  who,  in  1736,  published  an 
account  of  some  experiments,  in  which  he  showed  that  for  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  attractive  powers  of  the  tourmaline,  a  temperature  between 
99^^  and  212^  Fahrenheit,  was  requisite.    A  more  important  discovery, 
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due  to  this  Oerman  philosopher  (in  conjunction  with  Wilke),  was  that 
a  plate  of  air  could  be  charged  in  a  similar  manner  to  a  plate  of  glass, 
bj  suspending  a  board  coyered  with  tin-foil  over  another  of  equal  size 
in  communication  with  the  earth,  and  giTxng  it  a  charge  of  pontive 
Electricity.  This  experiment  was  suggested  bj  some  remarkable  ones 
of  Canton's  and  Franklin's,  in  which  the  grand  principle  of  induction 
was  first  clearly  demonstrated,  and  the  result  led,  in  Yolta's  hands,  to 
the  discoveries  of  those  usefnl  instruments  of  electrical  research,  the 
Meetrophartu  and  the  ChndeMer.  In  the  year  1759,  (Epinus  published^ 
at  St.  Petersburg,  a  new  theory  of  Electricity,  founded  on  the  follow- 
ing principles  :-^ 

1^.  The  particles  of  the  electric  fluid  repeH  each  other  with  a  force 
decreasing  as  the  distance  inereases. 

2^.  The  particles  of  the  electric  fluid  attract  the  particles  of  all 
bodies,  and  are  attracted  by  them  with  a  force  obeying  the  same  law. 

2P.  The  electric  fluid  exists  in  the  pores  of  bodies,  and  while  it  moves 
without  any  obstruction  in  non-electrics,  such  as  metals,  water,  Ac., 
it  moves  with  extreme  difficulty  in  electrics,  such  as  glass,  resin,  ^. 

4^.  Electrical  phenomena  are  produced  either  by  the  transference 
of  the  fluid  from  a  body  containing  more,  to  another  containing  less  of 
it,  or  from  its  attraction  and  repulsion  when  no  transference  takes  place. 

(Epinus  presented  Franklin's  theory  in  a  mathematical  dress,  and 
showed  that,  to  reconcile  it  with  mathematical  statement,  it  was  necessary 
to  assume  that  between  the  matter  composing  the  masses  of  diflerent 
bodies  there  exists  a  mutually  repulsive  force,  acting  at  sensible 
distances. 

(24)  A  series  of  experiments,  illustrative  of  the  mutual  attraction 
of  bodies  dissimilarly  electrified,  was  published  by  Mr.  Bobert  Lymner, 
'in  1759.  In  pulling  off  his  stockings  in  the  evening  he  had  remarked 
occasionally  a  crackling  noise,  accompanied  by  the  emission  of  sparks. 
He  noticed  that  this  phenomenon  did  not  occur  with  white  silk  stockings, 
neither  did  it  take  place  when  two  black  or  two  white  stockings  were 
put  on  the  same  leg ;  but  when  a  black  and  a  white  stocking  were  put 
on  the  one  over  the  other,  powerful  signs  of  electrical  excitement  were 
manifested  on  pulling  them  off,  and  each  showed  the  entire  shape  of  the 
leg,  and  at  a  distance  of  a  foot  and  a  half  they  rushed  to  meet  each 
other,  and  remained  stuck  together  with  such  tenacity  that  a  force  of 
several  ounces  weight  was  required  to  separate  them.  He  was  also 
enabled  to  communicate  a  charge  of  positive  or  negative  Blectriciiy 
to  a  Leyden  jar,  according  as  the  wire  was  presented  to  the  black  or 
white  stocking. 

In  consequence  of  these  experiments  Lymner  was  induced  to  adopt 
a  modification  of  Dufaye's  theory,  and  to  maintain  that  of  two  distinct 
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fluids  not  independent  of  each  other,  as  Dufaye  supposed  them  to  be, 
but  co-existent,  and  bj  counteracting  each  other  producing  all  the 
phenomena  of  Electricity,  He  assumed  that  eyerj  body  contained  in 
its  natural  state  equal  quantities  of  these  fluids  ;  that  when  positively 
electrified  a  body  does  not  contain  a  larger  share  of  electric  matter, 
but  a  larger  portion  of  one  of  the  active  powers,  and  when  negatively 
electrified  a  larger  portion  of  the  other,  and  not,  as  Franklin's  theory 
supposes,  an  actual  deficiency  of  electric  matter.  Lymner  did  not 
make  any  extensive  application  of  his  theory,  and  it  did  not,  therefore, 
at  the  time  it  was  proposed,  excite  much  attention. 

(25)  The  names  of  Cavendish  and  Coulomb  occur  at  this  period  of 
our  history.  The  former  distinguished  physicist  undertook  a  mathe- 
matical investigation  of  electrical  phenomena,  and  arrived  at  results 
nearly  similar  to  those  of  (Epinus,  with  whose  researches  on  the 
subject  he  was  quite  unacquainted.  Cavendish  also  made  some  valuable 
experiments  on  the  relative  conducting  powers  of  different  substances. 
He  found  that  the  eleetric  fluid  experiences  as  much  resistance  in 
passing  through  a  column  of  water  one  inch  long  as  it  does  in  passing 
through  an  iron  wire,  of  the  same  diameter,  400,000,000  inches  long ; 
that  water,  containing  in  solution  one  part  of  salt,  conducts  100 
times  better  than  fresh  water ;  and  that  a  saturated  solution  of  sea-salt 
conducts  720  times  better  than  fresh  water.  He  also  determined  that 
the  quantity  of  Electricity  in  coated  glass  of  a  certain  area  increased 
with  the  thinneB9  of  the  glass,  and  that  in  different  coated  plates  the 
quantity  was  as  the  area  of  the  coated  surface  directly^  and  as  the 
thickness  of  the  glass  inversely.  By  means  of  the  electric  spark, 
Cavendish  succeeded  in  decomposing  atmospheric  air,  and  in  the  month 
of  December,  1787,  aided  by  GHlpin,  he  demonstrated  experimentally 
to  the  Boyal  Society,  the  formation  of  nitric  acid,  by  exploding  » 
mixture  of  seven  measures  of  oxygen  gas  with  three  measures  of 
nitrogen.  Whether  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water  by 
transmitting  an  electric  spark  through  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  gases  can  be  justly  claimed  by  Cavendish  is  a  disputed 
question.* 

(26)  The  researches  of  Coulomb  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
electrical  science,  laying  as  they  did  the  foundations  of  Electrostatics, 
By  means  of  his  balance  of  torsion  he  proved,  Ist,  that,  like  gravity, 
the  electrical  forces  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance ;  2nd, 
that  excited  bodies  when  insulated  gradually  lose  their  Electricity  jfrom 
two  causes,  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere  being  never  free  from 

*  See  Lardner  "  On  the  Steam  Engiue/'  seventh  edition,  p.  803 ;  see  also  Arago'a 
'*  Historical  Eloge  of  James  Watt/'  translated  by  Muirhead,  p.  95,  et  seq.,  and  the 
Historical  Note  by  Lord  Brougham,  appended  to  the  same. 
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conducting  particles,  and  from  the  incapacity  of  the  best  insulators 
to  retain  the  whole  quantity  of  Electricity  with  which  any  body  may 
be  charged,  there  being  no  substance  known  altogether  impervious  to 
Electricity.  Coulomb  determined  the  effect  of  both  of  these  causes. 
Adopting  the  hypothesis  of  two  fluids,  this  able  philosopher  inrestigated 
experimentally  and  theoretically  the  distribution  of  Electricity  on  the 
surface  of  bodies.  He  determined  the  law  of  its  distribution  between 
two  conducting  bodies  in  contact,  and  measured  its  density.  He 
measured,  also,  the  distribution  of  the  fluid  on  the  surface  of  a  cylinder, 
and  satisfactorily  illustrated  the  doctrine  of  points,  which  formed  so 
prominent  a  part  of  the  researches  of  Franklin.  Coulomb's  experi- 
ments on  the  dissipation  of  Electricity  were  also  important.  He  found 
that  the  momentapy  dissipation  was  proportional  to  the  degree  of 
Electricity  at  the  time,  and  that  when  the  Electricity  was  moderate 
its  dissipation  was  not  altered  in  bodies  of  different  kinds  or  shapes. 
The  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  did  not  produce  any 
sensible  change,  but  the  dissipation  was  nearly  proportional  to  the 
cube  of  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  air.  He  foimd  that  a  thread 
of  gum-lac  was  the  most  perfect  of  aU  insulators,  insulating  ten  times 
better  than  a  dry  silk  thread,  and  he  found  also  that  the  dissipation 
of  Mectricity  along  insulators  was  chiefly  owing  to  adhering  moisture, 
but  in  some  measure  also  to  a  slight  conducting  power. 

(27)  The  phenomena  of  Electricity  having,  by  the  labours  of  Coulomb, 
been  brought  within  the  pale  of  mixed  mathematics,  the  investigation 
was  pursued  by  La  Place,  Biot,  and  Poisson.  The  former  illustrious 
mathematician  investigated  the  distribution  of  Electricity  on  the  surface 
of  ellipsoids  of  revolution,  and  he  showed  that  the  thickness  of  the 
coating  of  the  fluid  at  the  pole  was  to  its  thickness  at  the  equator  as 
the  equatorial  is  to  the  polar  diameter,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  that 
the  repulsive  force  of  the  fluid,  or  its  tension  at  the  pole,  is  to  that  at 
the  equator  as  the  polar  is  to  the  equatorial  axis.  This  examination 
was  extended  by  Biot  to  spheroids  differing  little  from  a  sphere, 
whatever  may  be  the  irregularity  of  their  figure.  He  likewise  de- 
termined, analytically,  that  the  losses  of  Electricity  form  a  geometrical 
progression  when  the  two  surfaces  of  a  jar  or  plate  of  coated  glass  are 
discharged  by  successive  contacts ;  and  he  found  that  the  same  law 
regulates  the  discharge  when  a  series  of  jars  or  plates  are  placed  in 
communication  with  each  other.  It  is,  however,  to  Poisson  that  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  for  having  brought  the  phenomena  of  Electricity 
under  the  dominion  of  analysis,  and  placed  it  on  the  same  level  as  the 
more  exact  sciences.  He  took  as  the  basis  of  his  investigations,  the 
theory  of  two  fluids,  proposed  by  Lymner  and  Dufetye,  with  such 
modifications  and  additions  as  were  suggested  by  the  researches  of 
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Coulomb.  He  deduced  theorems  for  determining  the  distribution  of 
the  electric  fluid  on  the  surfaces  of  two  conducting  spheres,  when  thej 
are  placed  in  contact  or  at  anj  given  distance,  the  truth  of  which  had 
been  established,  ezperimentallj,  by  Coulomb,  before  the  theorems 
themselves  had  been  investigated.  On  bodies  of  elongated  forms,  or 
those  which  have  edges,  comers,  or  points,  it  is  shown  as  a  consequence 
of  the  theorj  of  two  fluids,  that  the  electric  fluid  accumulates  in 
greater  depths  about  the  edges,  corners,  or  points,  than  in  other  places. 
Its  expansive  force  being,  therefore,  greater  at  such  parts  than  else- 
where, exceeds  the  atmospheric  pressure  and  escapes,  while  at  other 
parts  of  the  surface  it  is  retained. 

(28)  The  Electricitj  developed  during  the  passage  of  bodies  from 
the  solid  or  fluid  to  the  gaseous  state,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  series 
of  experiments,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  last  century,  by  La 
Place,  Lavoisier,  Volta,  and  Saussure.  The  bodies  which  were  to  be 
evaporated  or  dissolved  were  placed  upon  an  insulating  stand,  and 
made  to  communicate,  by  a  chain  or  wire,  with  a  Yolta's  condenser. 
When  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  three  parts  of  water,  was  poured 
upon  iron  filings,  inflammable  air  was  disengaged  with  brisk  efler- 
vescence,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes  the  condenser  was  so  highly 
charged  as  to  yield  a  strong  spark  of  negative  Electricity.  Similar 
results  were  obtained  when  charcoal  was  burnt  on  a  chafing  dish,  or 
when  fixed  air  or  nitrous  gas  was  generated  from  powdered  chalk  by 
means  of  sulphuric  and  nitrous  acids.  These  experiments  pointed  ~to 
natural  evaporation  as  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  of  the  general 
electrical  equilibrium  of  the  globe,  giving  a  surplus  of  positive  Elec- 
tricity to  the  air  and  leaving  the  earth  surcharged  with  negative  fluid. 
The  subject  engaged  particularly  the  attention  of  Volta,  who  was  at 
that  time  occupied  in  the  investigation  of  the  electric  state  of  the 
air.  In  the  course  of  his  experiments  this  distinguished  philosopher 
had  availed  himself  of  the  power  of  flame  to  attract  Electricity,  and 
having  found  that  when  a  taper  was  placed  on  the  point  of  His  con- 
ductor, his  Electrometer  gave  signs  of  a  far  larger  quantity  of  Elec- 
tricity than  when  it  was  away,  he  suggested  that  the  force  of  storms 
might  be  much  mitigated  by  lighting  enormous  fires  on  elevated 
situations,  the  air  being  thereby  robbed  of  its  Electricity.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Volta  ever  carried  this  design  into  effiect,  though  it  was 
suggested  by  Arago  that  the  conjecture  might  be  tested  in  Stafibrdshire, 
and  other  English  counties  which  abound  in  iron  furnaces. 

(29)  Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  prominent  features  in  the 
history  of  Statical  Electricity  up  to  the  period  of  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  we  proceed  to  a  popular  investigation  of  the 
phenomena  as  they  are  at  present  understood. 
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CHAPTEB  n. 

PrimaTy  phenomena  of  frictional  Electricity — Attraction  and  repulaion — Positiye  and 
negative  conditions — Conductors  and  non-conductors — Electroscopes  and  Electro- 
meters— Pyro-Electricity  of  minerals — Laws  of  electrical  attraction  and  repulsion. 

(30)  Frimary  phenomena, — ^For  iUustrating  the  fundameatal  pheno- 
mena of  Electricitj  we  can  employ  no  materials  either  simpler  or  better 
than  those  used  by  Stephen  Qray  in  1730. 

1^.  If  a  stout  glass  tube,  about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  18  or  20  inches 
long,  be  made  drj  and  warm,  and  then  briskly  rubbed  for  a  few  seconds 
with  a 'dry  soft  sflk  handkerchief,  or  better  with  a  piece  of  oiled  silk 
the  rough  side  of  which  has  been  smeared  over  with  "  mosaic  gold,"  and 
then  held  near  a  pith-ball  suspended  by  a  long  silk  thread,  the  ball  will 
be  attracted,  and  after  adhering  to  the  glass  for  a  short  time,  will  be 
repelled  to  a  considerable  distance,  nor  will  it  be  again  attracted  until  it 
has  touched  some  body  in  conducting  communication  with  the  earth,  and 
thus  given  up  the  Electricity  which  it  had  acquired  from  the  tube ;  or 
until,  by  remaining  undisturbed  for  some  time,  it  has  lost  it  by  dissi- 
pation into  the  atmosphere. 

2^.  If  a  stick  of  common  sealing-wax  be  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  dry 
flannel,  or  if  a  piece  of  gutta  percha  such  as  is  used  for  the  soles  of  shoes 
be  lightly  rubbed  on  the  sleeve  of  the  coat,  and  if  either  be  brought  near 
the  pith-ball  while  under  the  influence  of  the  Electricity  from  the  glass,  it 
will  attract  it  powerfully,  but  soon  repel  it,  when  the  excited  glass  will 
again  attract  it,  and  the  ball  may  thus  be  kept  for  some  time  vibrating 
between  the  two  substances.  Fig.  1. 

3°.  If  two  pith-balls  be  suspended  by  two  silk 
threads  and  excited  either  by  the  glass  or  by  the  resin,  it 
will  be  observed  on  removing  the  exciting  material,  that 
the  balls  no  longer  fall  into  the  verticid  position,  but 
stand  apart  at  a  greater  or  less  angle,  apparently  repel- 
ling one  another  as  shown  in  Fig.  1;  the  balls  have  thus 
acquired  properties  relatively  to  each  other,  similar  to 
those  which  the  glass  and  single  ball  exhibited  after 
contact  in  the  preceding  experiment. 

4P,  If  the  pith-balls  be  suspended  by  thin  metallic  wires,  or  threads,  or 
if  the  silk  filaments  be  moistened,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  excite 
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them  permanently ;  for  the  moment  the  glass,  resin,  or  gutta  percha  is 
removed,  they  return  to  their  original  condition. 

In  order  to  make  these  interestiDg  phenomena  yisible  at  a  considerable 
distance,  the  pith-balls  may  be  advantageously  re-placed  by  skeleton 
globes  made  by  gamming  together  cross  strips  of  common  writing  paper ; 
these  globes  may  be  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  if  the  paper  be 
smoothly  and  evenly  cut,  they  will  retain  an  electrical  charge  for  a  long 
time. 

(31)  From  these  simple  experiments  we'leam  several  important  elec- 
trical facts : — 

1^.  That  vitreous  substances,  such  as  glass,  become  electrical  by  being 
rubbed  with  certain  other  substances. 

2^.  That  in  this  state  they  attract  light  bodies. 

3^.  That  having  once  attracted  they  afterwards  repel  them. 

4P,  That  resinous  substances,  such  as  sealing-wax,  and  gutta  percha, 
are  also  capable  of  receiving  electrical  excitation  by  being  rubbed. 

5^.  That  they  also  attract  and  then  repel  light  bodies.  » 

6^.  That  though  excited  glass  and  excited  resin  agree  in  their  property 
of  attracting  light  matter,  the  property  called  forth  by  firiction  in  each  is 
different,  for  one  attracts  what  the  other  repels,  and  vice  versd. 

7®.  That  bodies  charged  with  the  same  kind  of  Electricity  exhibit  a 
disposition  to  repel  each  other. 

8^.  That  in  order  that  they  shall  retain  for  any  length  of  time  the 
Electricity  communicated  to  them,  they  must  be  insulated  from  the  earth. 

9°.  That  silk  is  a  substance  which  possesses  this  po^er  of  insulation. 

10**.  That  metals  and  a  film  of  water  do  not  possess  this  power. 

(32)  But  certain  other  phenomena  attend  the  excitation  of  glass  and 
resin :  e.y.  if  either  be  rubbed  briskly  in  the  dark  while  dry  and  warm,  a 
stream  of  light  will  be  perceived,  a  slight  crackling  noise  wiU  be  heard, 
and  if  the  hand  or  face  be  held  near,  a  sensation  similar  to  that  felt  on 
touching  a  cobweb  will  be  experienced. 

(33)  The  difference  which  in  the  foregoing  experiments  we  perceived 
between  bodies  such  as  silk,  glass,  and  gutta  percha,  and  others,  such  as 
cotton,  thread,  and  metal,  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  former 
class  of  substances  conducts  Kectricity  very  badly,  while  the  latter  offers 
a  ready  passage  to  the  same.  On  this  account  bodies  have  been  divided 
into  two  great  groups — conductors  and  non-conductors ;  an  arrangement 
useful  and  sufficiently  correct  for  general  purposes,  though  the  recent 
researches  of  Faraday  and  others  have  shown  us,  that  as  there  are  in 
reality  no  substances  which  can  strictly  be  called  perfect  conductors  of 
Electricity,  so  there  are  none  which  absolutely  refuse  a  passage  to  this 
agent.  Conductors  and  non-conductors  (so  called)  differ  only  in  the 
degree  of  their  conducting  and  insulating  power ;  and  all  known  sub- 
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stances  may  be  regarded  as  links  of  the  same  chain,  at  one  end  of  vbich 
maj  be  placed  the  best  conductor  and  at  the  other  the  best  insulator. 

(34)  Gutta  percha  as  an  insulator  is  equal  to  shell-lac.  It  is  also  an 
excellent  substance  for  the  excitement  of  negative  Electricity,  and  might 
probably  be  used  instead  of  a  plate  of  glass  in  the  construction  of  an 
electrical  machine.  As  it  comes  from  the  manufacturer  it  is  not 
however  all  equally  good,  but  by  warming  a  piece  which  is  found  to  con- 
duct, in  a  current  of  hot  air,  and  by  stretching  and  doubling  it  up,  and 
kneading  it  for  some  time  between  the  fingers,  it  becomes  as  good  an 
insulator  as  the  best.  Faraday  found  that  after  a  piece  of  gutta  percha 
had  been  soaked  in  water  for  four  days,  it  insulated  as  well  as  ever  after 
being  wiped  and'  exposed  for  a  few  hours  to  the  air.  He  found  this 
substance  very  useful  in  his  experiments  in  the  form  of  sheet,  or  rod,  or 
filament.  Thus,  being  tough  and  flexible  when  cold,  as  well  as  soft  when 
hot,  it  serves  better  than  shell-lac  in  many  cases  where  the  brittleness  of 
the  latter  is  an  inconvenience.  It  makes  yery  good  handles  for  carriers  of 
Electricity  in  experiments  on  induction,  not  being  liable  to  fracture: 
in  the  form  of  a  thin  band  or  string  it  makes  an  exceUent  insulating 
suspender ;  a  piece  of  it  in  sheet  makes  a  most  convenient  insulating 
basis  for  anything  placed  on  it.  It  forms  good  insulating  plugs  for  the 
stems  of  gold-leaf  Electrometers  when  they  pass  through  sheltering 
tubes ;  and  larger  plugs  supply  good  insulating  feet,  for  extemporary 
electrical  arrangements;  cylinders  of  it,  half  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter,  have  great  sti&ess,  and  form  exceUent  insulating  pillars. 
In  reference  to  its  power  for  exciting  negative  Electricity,  Faraday 
observes  that  it  ia  hardly  possible  to  take  one  of  the  soles  sold  by 
the  shoemakers  out  of  paper  or  into  the  hand  without  exciting  it 
to  such  a  degree,  as  to  open  the  leaves  of  an  Electrometer  one  or 
more  inches ;  or,  if  it  be  unelectrified,  the  slightest  passage  over  the 
hand  or  face,  the  clothes,  or  almost  any  other  substance,  gives  it  an 
electric  state.  Some  of  the  gutta  percha  is  sold  in  very  thin  sheets 
resembling  in  general  appearance  oiled  silk ;  and  if  a  strip  of  this  be 
drawn  through  the  fingers,  ib  is  so  electric  as  to  adhere  to  the  hand  or 
attract  pieces  of  paper. 

(85)  Mr.  Barlow  {Fhil  -3%.,  vol.  xxxvii.  1850,  p.  428,)  observes,  that 
if  a  sheet  of  about  four  or  five  feet  superficial  area  be  laid  on  a  surface,  or 
held  against  the  wall  of  a  room,  and  rubbed  with  the  hand  or  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief, and  then  carefully  removed  by  the  extreme  edges,  and  held 
suspended  in  the  air,  it  will  give  off  a  brush-like  spark  of  several  inches 
in  length  to  the  knob  of  any  conducting  surface  presented  to  it ;  a  similar 
effect  may  be  produced  by  causing  the  sheet  of  gutta  percha  to  be  passed 
once  over  one,  or  between  two  rubbing  surfaces,  but  in  order  to  obtain  the 
best  effect  the  hand  should  pass  over  the  rubbing  surface  at  an  angle  of 
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about  10^,  a  greater  or  less  angle  being,  according  to  Mr.  Barlow's 
experiments,  less  favourable  to  the  development  of  Electricity ;  the  effect 
is  also  much  increased  by  applying  a  second  rubber  of  silk  or  horse-hair 
outside  the  strip  ;  the  quantity  of  Electricity  developed  increasing  with 
the  surface  of  the  gutta  percha. 

Gutta  percha  may  be  excited  both  positively  and  negatively.  If  a 
strip  about  two  inches  wide  and  two  feet  Jong  be  laid  on  a  surface  and 
rubbed,  the  two  extremities  when  suspended  in  the  air  repel  each  other, 
and  the  Electricity  is  resinous ;  .but  if  the  strip  be  folded  double  and 
rubbed,  the  upper  side  exhibits  resinous  and  the  lower  side  vUreaus 
Electricity,  and  the  two  extremities  attract  each  other. 

(36)  Among  good  conducting  substances  may  be  classed  all  metals, 
charcoal,  strong  acid,  water,  steam,  smoke,  and  all  vegetable  and  animal 
substances  containing  water;  while  among  the  more  or  less  perfect 
insulators  may  be  included,  gutta  percha,  shell-lac,  amber,  resins,  sulphur, 
glass,  different  transparent  gems,  silk,  feathers,  air,  and  ail  dry  gases, 
gun  cotton,  and  organic  substances  perfectly  free  from  water,  &c.  A 
substance  belonging  to  the  first  class  when  placed  upon  one  in  the  second 
list,  is  said  to  b^  insulated  from  the  earth.  Atmospheric  air  must,  it 
is  clear,  be  raided  among  the  most  perfect  non-conducting  bodies,  for  if 
it  gave  a  free  passage  to  Electricity,  the  electrical  effects  excited  on  the 
surface  of  any  body  surrounded  with  it  would  quickly  disappear,  and  no 
permanent  charge  could  be  communicated',  but  this  is  contraiy  to 
experience.  "Water,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  in  the  liquid  or 
vaporous  form,  being  a  conductor,  though  of  an  order  very  inferior  to 
that  of  the  metals,  affects  in  a  very  important  manner  all  electrical 
experiments,  as  it  is  constantly  present  in  the  atmosphere  in  greater 
or  less  quantity,  hence  one  of  the  reasons  why  electrical  experi- 
ments are  made  with  more  facility,  and  the  desired  effects  produced 
with  more  certainty  and  success  in  cold  and  dry  weather,  when  the 
atmosphere  holds  but  little  aqueous  vapour  suspended  in  it;  another 
injurious  tendency  of  the  watery  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  is,  that 
which  it  has  to  become  deposited  on  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  thereby 
destroying  their  insulating  power.  The  insulating  supports  of  elec- 
trical apparatus  are  usually  made  of  glass  on  which  moisture  is  very 
readily  deposited  ;  they  should  therefore  be  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of 
gum-lac  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine,  or  for  delicate  experiments  be  made 
altogether  of  shell-lac,  or  gutta  percha. 

(37)  The  nature  of  conduction  has  received  much  elucidation  from  the 
beautiful  experiments  of  Faraday  (PA»7.  Trans,  1833).  He  found  that 
though  the  insulating  power  of  ice  was  not  effective  with  Electricity 
of  exalted  intensity,  yet  that  the  thinnest  film  was  sufficient  to  obstruct 
altogether  the  circulation  of  Electricity  in  a  very  powerful  galvanic 
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battery ;  chloride  of  lead,  diloride  of  silver,  sulpfaiiret  of  antimony,  and 
a  great  number  of  other  salts  possessed  the  same  property,  that,  namely, 
of  stopping  completely  the  transmission  of  the  electrical  current  while 
solid,  but  allowing  its  ready  passage  when  liquefied.  Other  bodies,  such 
as  sulphur,  phosphorus,  orpiment,  realgar,  spermaceti,  sugar,  shell-lac, 
&c,,  refused  a  passage  to  the  current,  whether  liquid  or  solid. 

Faraday  gives  the  following  conditions  of  electric  conduction  in  bodies, 
which,  though  they  apply  chiefly  to  voltaic  Electricity  (under  which 
division  of  our  subject  we  shall  further  consider  them),  are  yet  true  within 
certain  limits  for  ordinary  Electricity. 

1°.  All  bodies  from  metals  to  lac  and  gases  conduct  Electricity  in  the 
same  manner,  but  in  very  different  degrees. 

2®.  Conducting  power  is  in  some  bodies  powerfully  increased  by  heat, 
and  in  others  diminished ;  yet  without  our  perceiving  any  accompanying 
electrical  difference  either  in  the  bodies,  or  in  the  changes  occasioned  by 
the  Electricity  conducted. 

3*^.  There  are  many  bodies  which  insulate  Electricity  of  low  intensity, 
when  solid,  but  conduct  it  very  freely  when  fluid,  and  are  then  decom- 
posed by  it.  « 

4fi.  But  there  are  many  fluid  bodies  which  do  not  sensibly  conduct 
Electricity  of  this  low  intensity;  there  are  some  which  conduct  it  and  are 
not  decomposed,  nor  is  fluidity  essential  to  decomposition. 

6^.  There  is  but  one  substance  (periodide  of  mercury)  which,'in8ulating 
a  voltaic  current  when  solid  and  conducting  it  when  fluid,  is  not  decom- 
posed in  thii  latter  case. 

6^.  There  is  no  electrical  distinction  of  conduction  which  can  as  yet 
be  drawn  between  bodies  supposed  to  be  elementary  and  those  known  to 
be  compounds. 

(38)  In  a  subsequent  paper  (Phil.  Trans.  1835),  Faraday  expresses 
his  conviction  that  insulation  and  conduction  depend  upon  the  same 
molecular  action  of  the  dielectrics  concerned, — are  only  extreme  degrees 
of  one  common  condition  or  effect,  and  in  any  sufficient  mathematical 
theory  of  Electricity  must  be  taken  as  cases  of  the  same  kind ;  they  are 
the  same  in  principle  and  action,  except  that  in  conduction  an  effect 
common  to  both  is  raised  to  the  highest  degree,  whereas  in  insulation  it 
occurs  in  the  best  cases  only  in  an  almost  insensible  quantity.  The  beauti- 
ful experiments  of  Wheatstone  have  shown  that  even  in  metala  time  enters 
as  an  element  into  the  conditions  of  conduction,  affording  therefore  a 
proof  of  retardation ;  and  Faraday  has  been  able  to  trace  the  progress  of 
conduction  as  it  were  step  by  step  through  masses  of  spermaceti,  glass, 
and  shell-lac,  acknowledged  insulators ;  but  retardation  is  in  the  latter 
case  imulationy  and  there  seems  no  reason  for  refusing  the  same  relation 
to  the  same  exhibition  of  force  in  metals. 
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(39)  In  the  following  list  the  bodies  are  arranged  in  their  order  of 
conducting  power,  according  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  and  though  probablj  not  absolutely  correct,  it  will  serve  to 
show  how  insensibly  conductors  and  non-conductors  merge  into  each 
other. 


All  the  metals. 

Dry  chalk. 

Well  burnt  charcoal. 

Native  carbonate  of  barytes. 

Plumbago. 

Lycopodium.                                           ' 

Concentrated  acids. 

Caoutchouo. 

Powdered  charcoal. 

Camphor. 

Dilute  acids. 

Some  siliceous  and  argillaceous 

Saline  solutions. 

stones. 

Metallic  ores. 

Dry  marble. 

Animal  fluids. 

Porcelain. 

Sea  water. 

Dry  vegetable  bodies. 

Spring  water. 

Baked  wood. 

Eain  water. 

Dry  gases  and  air. 

Ice  above  13^Fahr. 

Leather. 

Snow. 

Parchment. 

Living  Tegetables. 

Dry  paper. 

Living  animals. 

Feathers. 

Elame  smoke. 

Tfair 

Steam. 

"WooU 

Salts  soluble  in  water. 

Dyed  silk.                 • 

Barefied  air. 

Bleached  silk. 

Vapour  of  alcohol. 

Eaw  silk. 

Vapour  of  ether. 

Transparent  gems. 

Moist  earth  and  stones.          * 

Diamond. 

Powdered  glass. 

Mica. 

Flowers  of  sulphur. 

All  vitrifications. 

Dry  metallic  oxides. 

Glass. 

Oils,  the  heaviest  the  best. 

Jet. 

Ashes  of  vegetable  bodies. 

Wax, 

Ashes  of  animal  bodies. 

Sulphur. 

Many  transparent  crystals  dry. 

Besins. 

Ice  below  13«  Fahr. 

Amber. 

Phosphorus. 

SheU-lac. 

Lime. 

Gutta  percha. 

(40)  Opposite  Electricities. — ^We  have  seen  that  excited  resin  and 
excited  glass,  though  they  both  attract  light  substances,  exhibit  each  a 
different  kind  of  farce.     Hence  the  name  of  resinous  Electricity  as 
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applied  to  the  fonner,  and  of  vitreous  as  applied  to  the  latter.  These 
terms  are,  however,  verj  ohjectionahle,  implying,  as  they  do,  that  when 
vitreous  bodies  are  excited  they  are  always  electrified  with  one  species 
of  Electricity,  and  that  when  resinous  bodies  are  excited  they  are 
always  electrified  with  the  other.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case ;  for 
example : 

1^.  When  a  glass  rod  is  rubbed  with  a  woollen  doth,  it  repels  a 
pith-ball  which  it  has  once  attracted :  but  if  the  cloth  be  presented,  it 
will  be  found  to  attract  the  excited  ball.  We  hence  conclude,  that  as 
the  glass  was  viireously  electrified,  the  woollen  cloth  must  be  reginautly 
electrified. 

2^.  When  a  stick  of  sealing-wax  is  rubbed  with  a  woollen  doth,  it 
repels  a  pith-ball  which  it  has  once  attracted;  but  if  the  cloth  be 
presented  it  will  be  found  U>  attract  the  excited  ball.  Hence,  by  a 
similar  reasoning,  we  are  led  to  the  inference  that  the  doth  is  vitreausly 
electrified. 

3^.  When  a  piece  of  polished  glass  is  rubbed,  first  with  a  woollen 
cloth  and  then  with  the  fur  of  a  cat,  and  examined  after  each  excitation 
by  a  pith-ball,  it  is  found  in  the  first  case  vitreous,  ai^d  in  the  second 
reiinous,  A  woollen  doth  and  a  piece  of  glass  may  thus  be  made  to 
exhibit  both  kinds  of  Electricity ;  the  terms  vitreous  and  resinous  do 
not  therefore  convey  to  the  mind  a  proper  impression  of  the  nature  of 
the  two  forces. 

(41)  The  terms  positive  and  negative,  though  they  take  their  origin  in 
*  a  theory  ai  Electricity  which  is  not  now  recognized  as  compatible  with 

observed  phenomena,  are  less  objectionable,  and  have  accordingly 
partially  superseded  the  other  terms.  Positive  Electricity,  then,  is  that 
which  is  produced  upon  polished  glass  when  rubbed  with  a  woollen 
cloth  ;  and  negative  Electricity  is  that  Vhich  is  produced  upon  a  stick  of 
sealing-wax  when  rubbed.  One  kind  of  Tllectricity  cannot  he  produced 
without  the  other ;  and  of  two  substances  which  hy  mutual  friction 
excite  Electricity^  one  is  invariably  positive,  and  the  other  negatin>e,  after 
the  friction, 

(42)  K  two  persons  stand  on  two  stools  with  glass  legs,  and  one 
strike  the  other  two  or  three  times  with  a  well-dried  cat's  fur,  he  that 
strikes  will  have  his  body  charged  positively,  and  he  that  is  struck  will 
be  electrified  negatively,  A  spark  may,  in  fact,  be  sometimes  obtained 
from  the  face  of  either,  by  a  person  in  contact  with  the  earth.  There  is 
no  substance  so  easily  exdted  as  the  fur  of  a  cat ;  and  most  persons  are 
aware  of  the  £u^,  that  if  in  dry  weather  the  hand  be  passed  briskly 
over  the  back  of  a  living  cat,  the  hairs  will  frequently  bristle,  and  be 
attracted  by  the  hand,  and  sometimes  a  crackling  noise  will  be  heard, 
and  a  spark  obtained.    These  effects  are  occasionaly  observed  with  the 
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human  hair,  which,  when  clean,  dry,  and  free  from  grease,  is  electrified 
with  great  facility  hj  friction,  and  this  is  especiallj  the  case  with  fair 
hair  which  is  in  general  fine  and  pliable.  Even  in  damp  weather,  if  a 
person  stand  on  an  insidating  stool,  and  connect  himself  with  a  con- 
denser connected  with  a  gold  leaf  Electroscope,  and  any  one  standing  on 
the  floor  draw  a  comb  rapidly  through  his  hair,  on  drawing  back  the 
uninsulated  plate  of  the  condenser,  the  gold  leares  of  the  Electroscope 
will  diverge  with  positwe  Electricity ;  if  the  person  using  the  comb 
stand  on  the  stool  and  connect  himself  with  the  condenser,  as  he  combs 
the  gold  leaves  will  open  with  negative  Electricity.  In  dry  weather  the 
condenser  is  not  required  for  this  experiment. 

(48)  The  following  table  given  by  Singer  (Elements  of  Electricity, 
p.  38),  on  the  authority  of  Cavallo,  exhibits  these  effects  between  a 
variety  of  substances. 


The  back  of  a  cat 
Smooth  glase 

Rough  glass 

Tourmaline 

Hare's  skin 

White  silk 

Black  silk 

Sealing  wax 
Baked  wood 


Is  rendered 
Positive 

I  Positive    j 

r  Positive 

1  Negative  j 

!  Positive 
Negative 

J  Positive    j 

(^Negative 

!  Positive 
Negative 
r  Positive 

1  Negative 

r  Positive 

I  Negative 

!  Positive 
Negative 


By  friction  with  « 

Every  substanoe  with  which  it  has  hitherto  been  tried. 
Every  substance  hitherto  tried  except  the  back  of  a 

cat. 
Dry  oiled  silk,  sulphur,  metals. 
Woollen  doth,  quills,  wood,  paper,  sealing  wax,  white 

wax,  the  human  hand. 
Amber,  blast  of  air  from  bellows. 
Diamonds,  the  human  hand. 
Metals,  silk,  loadstone,  leather,  hand,  paper,  baked 

wood. 
Other  finer  furs. 
Black  silk,  metals,  black  doth. 
Paper,  hand,  hair,  weasd's  skin. 
Sealing  wax. 
Hare^  weasel,  and  ferret  fur,  loadstone,  bi'ass,  silver, 

iron,  hand,  white  silk. 
Some  metals. 
Hair,  weasel,  and  ferret  fur,  hand,  leather,  woollen 

doth,  paper,  some  metals. 
Silk. 
Flannd. 


Singer  found^-that  sealing-wax  is  rendered  negative  by  frietion  with 
iron,  steel,  plumbago,  lead,  and  bismuth ;  and  he  remarks  that  in  order  to 
arrive  at  an  accurate  conclusion,  many  repetitions  of  each  experiment 
are  necessary,  as  the  least  difference  in  the  conditions  will  occasion 
singular  varieties  of  result ;  for  example,  positive  Electricity  may  be 
excited  in  one  stick  of  sealing  wax  and  negative  in  another,  if  the 
former  have  its  surface  scratched  and  the  latter  be  perfectly  smooth. 

(44)  Eleetroseopic  .^lf?^ara^t».— "Instruments  for  indicating  the  pre- 
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senoe  and  kind  of  Electricity  are  called  Electroscopes;  those  by 
whicli  its  quality  under  various  conditions  is  measured,  are  called 
Electrometers,  Various  forms  have  been  given  to  botb  classes  of 
instruments,  the  necessary  conditions  being  that  they  should  be  very 
light,  and  be  capable  of  moving  on  the  application  of  the  smallest 
force.  A  pith-ball,  or  a  paper  skeleton  globe  suspended  by  a  silk 
thread  is,  ia  many  cases,  sufficient  to  detect  the  presence  and  species 
of  Electriciiy  on  a  body.  It  may  first  be  charged  by  touching  it  with 
an  excited  glass  rod,  and  the  body  to  be  examined,  then  brought  near 
it,  if  it  attract  the  ball,  its  Electricity  is  negative^  if  it  repel  it,  it  is 
positive;  if  it  have  no  effect  on  the  ball  it  is  not  electrified,  or  at 
least  not  sufficiently  so  to  produce  a  force  strong  enough  to  overcome 
the  rigidity  of  the  silk  string.  A  more  delicate  test  is  a  strip  of  Dutch 
metal  attached  to  a  slip  of  paper,  and  suspended  from  a  stick  of  sealing 
wax. 

(45)  The  Electroscope  of  G^ilbert  and  Haiiy  consisted  of  a  light 
metallic  needle,  terminated  at  each  end  by  a 
light  pith-ball  covered  with  gold  leaf^  and 
supported  horizontally  by  a  cap  at  its  centre  ^" 
on  a  fine  point.  The  attractive  and  repulsive 
action  of  any  electrified  body  presented  to 
one  of  the  balls  being  indicated  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  needle. 

Canton's  Electroscope  consisted  of  a  pair  of 

•pith-balls  Stti^nded  by  fine  linen  threads  (20), 

which  Cavallo  modified  and  made  portable  by  fitting  it  up,  as  shown  in 

Eig.  8,  where  B  shows  the  instrument  in  a  state  of  action.    When  it 


Fig.  2. 


FSg.8. 


A 


c 


is  unloosed,  the  end  B,  carrying  the  pith* 

balls,  is  screwed  off,  and  the  balls  are  put 

into  the  glass  tube  A,  which  serves  for  a 

handle.      This  glass  case  is  three  inches 

long  and  three-tenths  of  an  inch  wide, 

and  half  of  it  is  covered  with  sealing  wax. 

A  cork,  tapering  at  both  ends,  is  made  to 

fit  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  to  one  end 

are  fixed  two  fine  silver  wires,  carrying 

two  small  cones  of  dry  elder  pith.     The 

case    of  the   Electrometer    C,    encloses 

at  one  end  a  piece  of  amber  for  giving 

negative  Electriciiy,  and  at  the  other  end 

a  piece  of  ivory  insulated  upon  a  piece  of  amber,  for  giving  positive 

Electricity  to  the  balls  when  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  woollen. 

(46)  An  excellent  arrangement  of  the  balanced  needle  Electroscope 
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Fig.  4.  is  shown  in  Pig.   4.     It 

consists  of  a  short  bent 
brass  wire,  A,  B,  C,  to  either 
end  of  which  is  fixed  a  reed, 
so  as  to  form  arms  of  un- 
equal length.  The  longer 
arm  carrieB,at  its  extremitj, 
a  disc  of  gilt  paper,  D,  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  the  shorter  arm  a  small  metallic  ball,  E.  The  whole  is  balanced 
on  a  finely  pointed  wire,  supported  on  a  rod  of  yamished  glass.  The 
arms  are  elongated  or  contracted,  and  the  bakuice  thus  adjusted  bj 
sliding  the  reeds  upon  the  wire.  The  disc,  B,  is  electrified  either 
positively  or  negatively,  and  the  body,  the  nature  of  the  Electricity  of 
which  is  to  be  examined,  is  presented  to  it.  If  we  desire  merely  to 
detect  the  presence  of  Electricity  by  its  attractive  force,  we  uninsulate 
the  needle  by  hanging  a  metallic  wire  from  the  pointed  rod  of  support, 
and  then  present  the  excited  substance  to  the  disc  D. 

(47)  A  still  more  delicate  Electroscope,  and  one  which  retains  its 
charge  for  a  long  time,  even  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  such 
for  instance,  as  in  a  crowded  room,  is  made  by  suspending  from  a 

wooden  frame,  by  a  fine  silk  or  glass  filament,  C 
(Fig.  5),  a  delicate  rod  of  lac,  D,  carrying  at  one 
of  its  ends  a  gilt  paper  disc,  B.  This  disc,  in  its 
natural  state,  .wiU  be  attracted  by  any  electrified 
body,  but  if  a  charge  of  positive  or  negative  Elec- 
tricity be  previously  given  to  it,  it  will  be  attracted 
or  repelled,  in  accordance  with  electrical  laws ;  and 
as  its  indications  are  visible  at  considerable  distances, 
it  is  a  form  of  Electroscope  well  adapted  for  the 
lecture  room.  A  stick  of  lac,  carrying  at  one  end 
a  gilt  paper  disc,  forms  a  very  convenient  apparatus 
for  conveying  small  charges  of  Electricity  from  one 
body  to  another;  the  paper  should  be  smoothly 
gilt  and  the  edges  free  from  asperities. 

(48)  Fig.  6  represents  Sir  William  Snow  Harris's  Electroscope,  which 
acts  on  the  principle  of  divergence.  A  smaU  elliptical  ring  of  metal,  a, 
is  attached  obliquely  to  a  small  brass  rod,  a  b,  by  the  intervention  of  a 
short  tube  of  brass  at  a :  the  rod  a  b  terminates  in  a  brass  ball,  &,  and  is 
insulated  through  the  substance  of  the  wood  ball,  ft. 

Two  arms  of  brass,  r  r,  are  fixed  vertically  in  opposite  directions  on 
the  extremities  of  the  long  diameter  of  the  ring,  and  terminate  in  small 
balls ;  and  in  the  direction  of  the  shorter  diameter  within  the  ring  there 
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is  a  delicate  axis  set  on  extremely  fine  Fig.  6. 

points:  this  axis  carries,  by  means  of 
short  rertical  pins,  two  light  reeds  of 
straw,  s  «,  terminating  in  balls  of  pith, 
and  constituting  a  ]ong  index,  correspond- 
ing in  length  to  the  fixed  arms  above- 
'^-mentioned. 

The  index  thus  circumstanced  is  sus- 
ceptible of  an  extremely  minute  force; 
its  tendency  to  a  vertical  position  is 
regulated  by  small  sliders  of  straw,  move- 
able with  sufficient  frictioia  on  either  side 
of  the  axis. 

To  mark  the  angular  position  of  the 
index  in  any  given  case, 
there  is  a  narrow  graduated  ( 
ring  of  card-board  or  ivory 
placed  behind  it.  The 
graduated  circle  is  sup- 
ported on  a  transverse  rod 
of  glass  by  the  intervention 
of  wood  caps,  and  is  sus- 
tained by  means  of  the 
brass  tube,  a,  in  which  the 
glass  rod  is  fixed. 

The  whole  is  insulated  on  a  long  rod  of  glass,  A,  by  means  of  wood 
caps  terminating  in  spherical  ends.  In  this  arrangement,  as  is  evident, 
the  index  diverges  from  the  fixed  arms  whenever  an  electrical  charge  is 
communicated  to  the  ball  5,  as  shown  in  the  lower  figure.  The 
instrument  is  occasionally  placed  out  of  the  vertical  position  at  any 
required  angle  by  means  of  a  joint  at  m,  and  all  the  insulating  portions 
are  carefuUy  vatnished  with  a  solution  of  sheU-lac  in  alcohol. 

This  instrument  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  EUetrametery  as  well  as  an 
Mectroscope,  but  its  applications  are,  as  Sir  W.  Harris  observes,  very 
limited,  for  though  the  amount  of  divergence  does  increase  with  the 
quantity  of  Electricity  in  operation,  we  are  not  able  to  ascertain  the 
ratio  of  increase  because  of  the  diminilihing  force  of  repulsion  as  the 
divergence  increases. 

(49)  But  the  most  elegant  and  the  most  generally  useful  of  this 
class  of  instruments  is  the  gold  leaf  Electrometer,  invented  by  the 
Sev.  Mr.  Bennett,  and  improved  by  Mr.  Singer.  The  original  instru- 
ment is  shown  in  Eig.  7,  and  is  thus  described  by  its  author.  "It 
consists  of  two  slips  of  gold  leaf  suspended  in  a  glass.    The  foot  may  be 
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Fi>.  7.  made  of  wood  or  of  metal ;  the  cap  of  metaL  The  cap  is 
made  flat  on  the  top,  that  plates,  books,  evaporating  water, 
OP  other  things  to  be  electrified,  may  be  conveniently  placed 
upon  it.  The  cap  is  about  an  inch  wider  in  diameter  than 
the  glass,  and  its  rim  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad, 
which  hangs  parallel  to  the  glass  to  turn  off  the  rain  and 
keep  it  sufficiently  insulated.  "Within  this  is  another  circular 
rim,  about  half  as  broad  as  the  other,  which  is  lined  with  silk 
velvet,  and  fits  close  on  the  outside  of  the  glass ;  thus  the  cap 
fits  well,  and  may  be  easily  taken  off  to  repair  any  accident 
happening  to  the  leaf  gold.  Within  this  is  a  tin  tube,  hanging  from 
the  centre  of  the  cap,  somewhat  longer  than  the  depth  of  the  inner 
rim.  In  the  tube  a  small  peg  is  placed,  and  may  be  occasionally  taken 
out.  To  the  peg,  which  is  made  round  at  one  end  and  flat  at  the  other, 
two  slips  of  gold  leaf  are  fastened,  with  paste,  gum-water,  or  varnish. 
These  slips,  suspended  by  the  peg,  and  that  in  the  tube,  fiist  to  the 
centre  of  the  cap,  hang  in  the  middle  of  the  glass,  about  three  inches 
long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad.  In  one  side  of  the  cap  there  is 
a  small  tube  to  place  vTires  in.  It  is  evident  that  without  the  glass 
the  gold  leaf  would  be  so  agitated  by  the  least  motion  of  the  air  that 
it  would  be  useless ;  and  if  the  Electricity  should  be  communicated  to 
the  surface  of  the  glass  it  would  interfere  with  the  repulsion  of  the 
gold  leaf,  therefore  two  long  pieces  of  tin-foil  are  &8tened  with  varnish 
to  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  glass,  where 
the  gold  leaf  may  be  expected  to  ^strike,  and  in  connexion  with  the 
foot.  The  upper  end  of  the  glass  is  covered  and  lined  with  sealing 
wax  as  low  as  the  outermost  rim,  to  make  its  insulation  the  more 
perfect." 

Mr.  Singer,  reflecting  that  the  perfection  of  insulators  is  constantly 
diminished  by  the  deposition  of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  on  their 
Fig.  8.  surfaces,  and  that  this  deposition  would  necessarily 

be  retarded  by  enclosing  the  insulator  Vithin  a  narrow 
channel,  was  led  to  make  the  capital  improvement  in 
Bennett's  Electroscope,  illustrated  in  Pig.  8.  The 
insulation  is  here  made  to  depend  on  a  glass  tube, 
four  inches  long  and  one  fourth  of  an  inch  internal 
diameter,  covered,  both  on  the  inside  and  outside,  with 
sealing-wax,  and  having  a  brass  wire  of  a  sixteenth  or 
twelfth  of  an  inch  thick  and  five  inches  long,  passing 
through  its  axis,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  free  from  contact 
mth  any  part  of  the  tube,  in  the  middle  of  which  it  is 
fixed  with  a  plug  of  silk  or  of  gutta  percha,  which 
keeps  it  concentric  with  the  internal  diameter  of  the  tube :  a  brass  cap, 
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A,  is  screwed  upon  the  upper  part  of  this  wire ;  it  serres  to  limit  the 
atmosphere  from  free  contact  with  the  outside  of  the  tube,  and  at  the 
same  time  defends  its  inside  from  dust.  To  the  lower  part  of  the  wire 
the  gold  leaves  are  fastened. — Singer's  Mectricity. 

(50)  The  process  of  applying  or  replacing  the  gold  leaves  is  very 
tedious  and  difficult  unless  proper  means  are  resorted  to  in  their 
management.  In  the  first  place,  leaf  of  the  best  quality  should  be 
employed,  and  it  should  be  cut  on  a  hard  leather  cushion,  with  a 
clean  flat  dry  knife.  The  edge  of  the  knife  should  be  drawn  with 
pressure  over  the  slip  parallel  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  leaf.  When 
cut,  the  slip  is  raised  from  the  cushion  by  applying  to  it  a  small  short 
slip  of  gilt  paper,  gently  moistened  at  one  end  with  the  lips,  and  in 
adjusting  the  leaves  on  the  instrument  a  very  thin  slip  of  gilt  cork 
should  be  inserted  between  them  in  order  to  separate  them  a  little, 
so  as  to  allow  of  their  hanging  parallel  and  free  without  touching. — 
Siarris^s  Budimentary  Electricity. 

The  mode  of  manipulation  with  the  gold  leaf  Electroscope  and  the 
precautions  requisite  in  interpreting  its  indications,  will  be  best  under- 
stood after  we  have  investigated  that  important  class  of  electrical 
phenomena  comprehended  under  the  name  of  induction. 

(51)  A  gold  leaf  Electroscope  of  great  delicacy,  in  which  a  tingle 
leaf  is  employed,  was  invented  by  Dr.  Eobert  Hare,  of  the  university 
of  Pennsylvania,  (Silliman^s  Journal,  vol.  xxv.)  The  leaf,  about  three 
inches  long  and  three-tenths  of  an  inch  wide,  is  suspended,  according 
to  Singer's  method,  in  the  centre  of  a  globular  or  other  shaped  glass 
vessel,  from  a  brass  wire  surmounted  with  a  brass  cap.  A  similar  rod 
of  brass,  carrying  at  each  end  a  small  disc  of  brass  or  gilt  wood,  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  passes  through  the  side  of  the  vessel,  so  that 
the  internal  disc  shall  be  immediately  opposite  the  lower  end  of  the 
suspended  leaf.  This  wire  slides  freely  through  a  socket,  so  that  the 
internal  disc  may  be  adjusted  at  any  required  distance  from,  the  leaf. 

This  instrument  is  shown  in  Fig.  9.    When  it  Fig.  9. 

is  employed  to  detect  Electricity  the  lateral 
wire  is  uninsulated  by  hanging  a  wire  from  it 
to  the  earth,  and  the  body  to  be  tested  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  cap.  If  the  distance  be- 
tween the  gold  leaf  and  the  disc,  B,  is  very  small, 
the  most  minute  force  of  attraction  is  made 
apparent.  When  it  is  required  to  determine  the  \ 
kind  of  Electricity  with  which  a  body  is  charged,  ^ 
the  insulated  disc,  B,  is  brought  as  near  as  possi- 
ble to  the  leaf,  and  electrified  either  positively 
(with  excited  glass),  or  negatively  (with  excited 
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wax),  the  gold  leaf  is  first  attracted  and  then  repelled.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  hody  to  be  tested  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
cap,  or  with  D ;  if  its  Electricity  be  of  the  same  nature  as  that^with 
which  the  leaf  is  charged,  the  latter  will  diverge  more  freely ;  if  of 
the  contrary  nature  it  will  collapse  towards  B. 

Mr.  Gassiot  has  improved  this  form  of  Electroscope  (Phil.  Trans,^ 
1844),  by  placing  a  gilt  disc  on  each  side  of  the  gold  leaf,  and  vdth 
this  modification  of  the  instrument  he  obtained  signs  of  tension  in  a 
single  cell  of  the  voltaic  battery. 

(52)  By  substituting  for  the  gilt  discs,  in  Hare's  Electroscope,  the 
poles  of  the  dry  electric  column  the  sensibility  of  the  instrument 
is  wonderfully  increased.     An  apparatus  of  this  kind  was  first  con- 
structed, in  1820,  by  Bohnenberger.     It  is  shown  in  Eig.   10,   as 
Fig.  10.  subsequently  improved  by  Becquerel.      A  B  is  a 

dry  electric  column  of  about  500  pairs,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  occupying,  when 
the  plates  are  pressed  together,  from  two  to  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  length.  To  the  ends  of  this 
pile  are  adapted  two  bent  wires,  temiinating  in  two 
gilded  plates,  F,  N,  which  constitute  the  poles  of 
the  battery.  These  platels,  which  are  two  inches 
long  and  half  an  inch  wide,  are  parallel  and  oppo- 
site to  each  other,  the  gold  leaf,  D,  being  suspended 
between  them.  Now,  if  the  leaf  hang  exactly  mid- 
way between  the  terminal  plates  of  the  column, 
it  will  be  equally  attracted  by  each,  and  will  there- 
fore remain  in  a  state  of  repose,  but  the  modt 
minute  quantity  of  Electricity  communicated  to 
the  cap  of  the  instrument  will  disturb  this  neutral 
condition  of  the  leaf,  and  it  will  immediately  move  towards  the  plate 
which  has  the  opposite  polarity.  Mr.  Sturgeon  describes  {Lectures  on 
Galvanism,  1843)  a  somewhat  similar  arrangement,  the  delicacy  of  which 
he  states  to  be  such,  that  the  cap,  being  of  zinc  and  of  the  size  of  a 
sixpence,  the  pendent  leaf  is  caused  to  lean  towards  the  negative  pole 
by  merely  pressing  a  plate  of  copper,  also  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  upon 
it,  and  when  the  copper  is  suddenly  lifled  up  the  leaf  strikes.  The 
different  electrical  states  of  the  inside  and  outside  of  various  articles  of 
clothing  were  readily  ascertained  by  this  delicate  Electroscope. 

(53)  Fyro'Electricity  of  Minerals. — But  it  is  not  by  friction  alone 
that  Electricity  is  developed ;  the  natural  Electricity  of  a  substance 
is  disturbed  by  almost  every  form  of  mechanical  change  to  which  it 
can  be  submitted;  mere  pressure  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  piu'pose. 
If  two  pieces  of  common  window  glass  be  pressed  firmly  together,  and 
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in  this  state  brought  near  a  gold  leaf  Electrometer,  no  disturbance 
of  the  leaves  will  ensue ;  but  if  they  be  suddenly  separated,  and  one 
piece  brought  near  the  Mectrometer  (being  held  by  a  handle  of  sealing- 
wax),  the  presence  of  free  Electricity  will  be  demonstrated,  one  piece 
proving  to  be  positive,  and  the  other  negative. 

If  sulphur  be  poured  whilst  melted  into  a  conical  glass,  and  fomished 
with  an  insulating  handle,  or  a  piece  of  glass  or  silk,  it  will,  when  cold, 
indicate  no  firee  Electricity,  but  on  removing  the  cone  of  sulphur  from 
the  glass,  and  presenting  it  to  the  Electroscope,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
negatively  excited,  the  glass  itself  being  positive. 

(54)  Some  minerals  become  electrical  by  being  heated;  the  tour- 
maline possesses  this  property  in  a  particularly  marked  manner.  This 
mineral  crystallizes  in  long  slender  prisms,  its  primitive  form  being  an 
obtuse  rhomb,  the  axis  of  which  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the  prism. 
By  friction  it  acquires  positive  or  vitreous  Electricity,  and  when  two 
tourmalines  are  rubbed  together,  the  one  acquires  positive  and  the 
other  negative  Electricity.  The  pyro-electricity  of  the  tourmaline 
was  minutdy  investigated  by  Haiiy,  who  found  that  the  Electricity 
was  distributed  over  the  crystal  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  on  a 
cylindrical  conductor,  electrified  by  induction  (71).  The  positive 
Electricity  was  at  a  maximum  near  one  extremity  of  the  crystal,  and 
gradually  diminished  towards  the  middle,  where  it  disappeared.  Here 
the  negative  Electricity  appeared  very  faintly,  and  gradually  increased 
towards  the  other  end  of  the  crystal  near  which  it  was  at  a  maximum. 
K  a  tourmaline,  when  rendered  electrical  by  heat,  be  broken  in  pieces, 
each  piece  will  haye  a  positive  and  a  negative  pole,  from  whichever 
end  of  the  crystal  it  be  broken,  the  extremity  of  the  fragment  always 
possessing  the  same  kind  of  Electricity  as  that  of  the  pole  to  which 
it  was  nearest  when  it  formed  part  of  the  crystal.  As  we  have  already 
stated  (23),  it  had  been  noticed  by  (Epinus  that  the  tourmaline  becomes 
electrical  only  at  a  particular  temperature,  above  and  below  which  its 
Electricity  disappears.  It  was  found,  however,  by  Haiiy  that  at  a 
certain  degree  of  coldness,  the  Electricity  of  the  mineral  re-appears, 
and  gradually  increases  till  it  roaches  its  maximum,  when  it  again 
gradually  disappears;  but  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  Electricity 
is  not  the  same  as  before,  the  pole  that  was  iormerlj  positive  being 
now  negative, 

(65)  Sir  David  Brewster  has  given  the  following  list  of  minerals  and 
artificial  crystals  in  which  he  has  detected  the  property  of  becoming 
electrical  by  heat : — 

MINEBAL8. 

Calcareous  Spar.  |        Sulphate  of  Barytes. 

Beryl,  Yellow.  !        Sulphate  of  Strontia. 
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AmethjBt. 

Quartz. 

Idocrase. 

MeUite.  (P) 

Sulphur  (natiTe). 

Oamet. 

Dichroite. 

CETSTALS. 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia. 

Prussiate  of  Potash. 

Sugar. 

Acetate  of  Lead. 

Carbonate  of  Potash. 

Citric  Acid. 

Corrosive  Sublimate. 


Carbonate  of  Lead. 

Diopside. 

Muor  Spar  (red). 

Pluor  Spar  (blue). 

Diamond. 

Yellow  Orpiment. 

Analcime. 

AETIFICIAL 

Tartrate  of  Potash  and  Soda. 
Tartaric  Acid. 
Oxalate  of  Ammonia. 
Chlorate  of  Potash. 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia  and  Soda. 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 
Sulphate  of  Jrom 

To  the  above  list  must  be  added  oxalate  of  lime,  which,  according  to 
Faraday,  stands  at  the  head  of  all  bodies  yet  tried,  in  its  power  of 
becoming  positively  electrical  by  heat.  At  a  temperature  of  about 
300"  Fahrenheit,  it  becomes  so  strongly  electrical  when  stirred  in  a 
basin  with  a  platina  spatula,  that  it  cannot  be  collected  together ;  and 

when  its  particles  are  well  excited  and 
shaken  on  the  top  of  a  gold  leaf  Elec- 
trometer, the  leaves  diverge  two  or  three 
inches.  When  this  salt  is  excited  in  a 
silver  basin,  and  left  out  of  contact  with 
the  air,  it  continues  electrical  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  proving  its  very  bad  con- 
ducting power,  in  which  it  probably  sur- 
passes all  other  bodies. 

(56)  Electrometers;  law  of  electrical 
attraction  and  repulsion, — It  has  been 
mentioned  (26)  that  the  law  of  electrical 
attraction  and  repulsion  was  determined 
by  Coulomb  with  the  aid  of  his  Torsion 
Electrometer.  This  exquisite  contrivance 
is  shown  in  Fig.  11,  where  A  B  C  D  is  a 
glass  cylinder,  which  is  covered  with  a 
plate  of  glass,  A  B,  thirteen  inches  in 
diameter.  This  plate  is  perforated  with 
two  holes,  e  and  a,  the  former  being  in- 
tended to  receive  a  tube  of  glass,  e  G,  two 
feet  high)  carrying  on  its  upper  end  a 


Fig.  11. 
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torsion  Micrometer,  consisting  of  a  graduated  circle,  M  N,  an  index,  M, 
and  a  pair  of  pincers,  opened  and  shut  by  a  ring,  for  holding  a  slender 
silver  or  glass  wire,  G-  H,  whose  lower  end,  H,  is  also  grasped  bj  a 
similar  pair  of  pincers  made  of  copper,  and  about  a  line  in  diameter. 
Through  a  hole  in  these  copper  pincers  there  passes  a  horizontal  needle, 
e  d.  This  needle  consists  of  a  silk  thread  or  straw,  coyered  with  sealing- 
wax,  at  the  end  of  it,  at  d^  about  eighteen  lines  long,  is  a  cylinder  of 
gum  lac.  It  is  terminated  at  c  by  a  ball  of  pith  of  elder,  about  two  or 
three  lines  in  diameter,  and  at  J  by  a  vertical  vane  of  paper  covered  with 
turpentine.  A  circular  band  of  paper,  E  F,  divided  into  360°,  is  pasted 
round  the  cylinder,  on  a  level  with  the  needle,  and  at  the  hole,  a,  there 
is  introduced  a  smaU  cylinder,  a  d,  the  lower  end  of  which,  made  of  gum 
lac,  carries  another  ball,  ft,  of  the  pith  of  elder.  The  instrument  is 
adjusted  when  a  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  silver  wire,  G-  H, 
at  P,  passes  also  through  the  centres  of  the  balls  h  and  c,  and  points  to 
the  centres  of  the  graduated  circle,  E  E. 

(57)  In  this  instrument  the  force  of  electrical  repulsfon  is  balanced 
against  the  reactive  force  of  the  glass  or  silver  thread,  which  is  twisted 
more  or  less  from  its  quiescent  position.  In  using  it  a  charge  is 
communicated  to  the  ball  d,  which  is  then  brought  into  contact  with  the 
ball  c,  mutual  repulsion  takes  place  (31),  aad  the  needle,  c  d,  is  turned 
through  a  certain  arc.  By  turning  however  the  micrometer  button  in 
the  direction  N  P,  the  wire,  G  H  is  twisted  and  caused  to  return  to  its 
first  position  and  point  to  the  zero  of  the  scale  ;  this  being  done,  it  is 
evident  that  the  force  of  torsion  has  been  made  to  balance  the  repulsive 
force  of  the  two  balls  e  <?,  and  that  by  comparing  the  force  of  torsion, 
which  balanced  the  repulsive  forces  at  different  distances  of  the  balls, 
measures  of  the  repulsive  forces  at  these  distances  may  be  obtained. 

The  details  of  an  experiment  made  by  Coulomb  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  method  of  using,  and  the  nature  of  the  indications  of  this  instrument. 
He  communicated  an  electrical  charge  to  h,  and  having  brought  it  into 
contact  with  c,  the  latter  was  repelled,  and  finally  took  up  a  position  at 
an  angle  of  86°  from  h,  the  wire  G  H  had  therefore  become  twisted 
through  an  angle  of  36°.  Coulomb  now  turned  the  micrometer  button 
tUl  the  distance  between  the  balls  was  diminished  to  18°,  but  to  do  this 
he  found  that  the  index  M  required  to  be  moved  over  126°  of  the  gradu- 
ated circle  *M  K  Now  126°  added  to  18°  (the  former  torsion)  =  14i4i°, 
The  reactive  force  of  torsion  at  36°  and  18°,  is  therefore  36  and  144,  or 
in  other  words,  when  the  distance  is  diminished  one  half  the  force  had 
increased  four  timet.  Again,  to  maintain  the  balls  at  a  distance  of  8  i° 
apart,  the  angle  of  torsion  was  675^°,  or  very  nearly  144X4,  showing 
that  when  the  distance  is  diminished  one  fourth  (or  very  nearly  so)  the 
force  baa  increased  eight  times.    Erom  this  and  similar  experiments  at 
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other  distances,  Coulomb  established  the  important  electrical  law, ''  that 
two  small  »phere9^  electrified  hy  similar  electricities^  repel  each  other  with 
a  force  inversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  distances  between  their 
centres,"* 

(58)  In  applying  the  torsion  Electrometer  to  the  determination  of  the 
law  of  the  attractive  force  between  two  oppositely  excited  bodies,  a  slight 
modification  of  the  apparatus  was  requisite  in  order  to  prevent  the  balls 
from  rushing  into  contact,  in  consequence  of  the  attractive  force  increasing 
in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  force  of  torsion.  The  difficulty  was  provided 
against  by  extending  a  thread  of  fine  silk  vertically  between  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  case  having  its  ends  attached  to  them  by  wax,  and  allowing 
the  fixed  ball  to  remain  in  contact  with  it  at  the  commencement  of  the 
experiment.  When  the  two  discs  are  oppositely  electrified,  the  moveable 
disc  is  forced  from  the  fixed  disc  by  turning  the  Micrometer  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  in  which  it  was  moved  in  former  experiments.  In  this 
way  Coulomb  obtained  results  which  gave  him  the  same  law  for  electrical 
attractions  as  for  repulsions,  viz. : — that  their  energy  diminished  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  electrified 
bodies  was  increased. 

(59)  In  consequence  of  the  great  care  required  in  manipulating  with 
the  torsion  balance,  and  the  difficulty  of  estimating  accurately  the  loss 
of  Electricity  in  two  charged  conductors  during  the  performance  of  an 
experiment.  Coulomb's  researches  do  not  appear  to  have  been  often 
repeated,  though  Biot,  Foisson,  and  other  French  mathematicians,  rest 
their  mathematical  theory  of  Electricity  entirely  upon  them ;  Faraday 
however  employed  this  instrument  in  his  investigations  into  the  nature 
of  induction,  and  he  describes  {JEx,  Besearch,  1180 — 6)  certain  pre- 
cautions needful  in  its  use.  In  order  to  ensure  uniformity  in  the 
inductive  action  within  the  cylinder  in  all  positions  of  the  repelled  ball, 
and  in  all  states  of  the  apparatus,  he  attached  two  bands  of  tin-foil,  each 
about  an  inch  wide,  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cylinder,  connecting  them 
with  each  other  and  with  the  earth;  he  also  kept  a  dish  of  fused  potash 
covered  with  a  fine  wire  gauze  at  the  bottom  of  the  case,  so  as  to  keep 
the  air  within  in  a  constant  state  of  dryness.  He  directs  particular 
attention  to  the  pith-balls,  which,  even  when  carefully  turned  and  gilt,  are 
frequently  too  irregular  in  form  to  retain  a  charge  undiminished  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time ;  they  should  always  be  examined  previous  to 
use,  and  rejected  if  they  do  not  hold  their  charge  and  become  instantly 
and  perfectly  discharged  by  the  touch  of  an  uninsulated  conductor ;  and 
the  insulating  condition  of  the  instrument,  as  thus  constructed  under 
fair  circumstances,  is  such,  that  when  the  balls  are  electrified  so  as  to 
give  a  repulsive  torsion  force  of  400^  at  a  standard  distance  of  30^,  it 
takes  four  hours  to  sink  to  50^  at  the  same  distance;  the  average  loss  from 
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400^  to  300®  being  at  the  rate  of  2*^7'  per  minute;  from  800°  to  200°  of 
1°  07'  per  minute ;  from  200°  to  100°  of  1°  3'  per  minute;  and  from  100°  to 
50°,  to  0°  87'  per  minute.  Now  as  a  complete  measurement  by  the  instru- 
ment may  be  made  in  much  less  than  a  minute,  the  amount  of  loss  in  that 
time  is  but  small  and  can  easily  be  taken  into  account.  Faraday  thinks  that 
though  it  requires  experience  to  be  understood,  the  Coulomb  balance  Elec- 
trometer is  a  Tery  rahiable  instrument  in  the  hands  of  those  electricians 
who  will  take  pains  by  practice  and  attention  to  learn  the  precautions 
needfdl  in  its  use. 

(60)  The  truth  of  Coulomb's  la^  both  in  the  case  of  simply  electrified 
conductors,  and  in  bodies  upon  which  given  quantities  of  Electricity  have 
been  accumulated,  has  been  confirmed  by  Sir  William  Snow  Harris,  to 
whom  electrical  science  is  indebted  for  many  beautiful  discoveries  and 
important  practical  applications. 

The  apparatus  employed  by  Sir  William  in  investigating  the  law  of 
the  attractive  forces  of  Electricity  accumulated  in  jars  and  batteries  is 
shown  in  Fig.  12,  and  is  thus  described  by  the  author  (Phil.  Tram.  1834) . 

Rg.12. 


Fig.  K  represents  a  simple  balance  suspended  from  a  curved  brass  rod 
n  A.  N  can  be  raised  or  depressed  through  small  distances  by  a  micro- 
meter screw  at  A,  and  can  be  also  elevated  or  depressed  by  the  graduated 
sliding  tube  n  o.  The  tube  o  is  screwed  on  a  brass  cap  fixed  on  the 
glass  column  N,  through  the  centre  of  which  passes  a  stout  brass  wire. 

n  2 
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A  conducting  mibBtance  m,  of  any  required  form,  is  suspended  bj  a  double 
silver  thread  from  one  of  the  arms  of  the  beam ;  it  is  made  of  light  wood, 
is  hollow  and  gilded.  This  bodj  is  accurately  counterpoised  by  weights 
placed  in  the  scale  pan  t,  suspended  from  the  opposite  arm ;  a  similar 
conductor  m\  is  fixed  immediately  under  the  former,  and  is  supported  on 
a  graduated  sliding  tube  «,  insulated  on  the  glass  pillar  |^;  the  pan  ty 
when  loaded  with  given  weights,  rests  on  a  small  plate  of  wood,  whose 
altitude  can  be  easily  adjusted  by  means  of  the  sliding  brass  rodr ;  the 
whole  is  fixed  on  an  elliptical  base  furnished  with  three  levelling  screws. 

When  the  lower  conductor,  m',  is  connected  with  one  side  of  an 
electrical  jar  E,  through  the  substance  of  the  ball  5,  and  the  suspended 
conductor  m,  with  the  opposite  side, 'by  means  of  the  suspension  thread, 
and  the  wire  passing  through  the  column  N,  then  the  attractive  force 
arising  from  a  given  accumulation  is  caused  to  act  immediately  between 
these  conductors  m  m\  and  may  be  measured  under  given  conditions  by 
weights  placed  in  the  pan  t. 

The  distance  between  the  nearest  points  of  the  cy)nductor8  m  m,  is 
accurately  estimated  in  the  following  way.  The  insulated  conductor  m, 
being  raised  to  zero  of  the  graduated  tube,  so  as  to  touch,  or  veiy  nearly 
so,  the  suspended  body  m,  the  points  of  contact  are  minutely  formed  by 
the  micrometer  screw  k.  The  body  m'  is  now  depressed  a  given  quantity 
as  measured  by  the  divisions  on  the  side,  and  hence  the  distance  between 
m  and  m'  is  accurately  known ;  when  this  distance  requires  to  be  greatly 
increased,  it  is  effected  by  raising  the  beam,  which  is  easily  done  by 
means  of  the  graduated  slide  n  o,  but  in  effecting  this  it  is  essential  to 
raise  at  the  same  time  the  pan  t,  so  as  to  preserve  the  index  rod  of 
the  beam  exactly  vertical. 

(61)  The  following  experiments  made  with  this  instrument  show 
that  the  laws  which  obtain  in  the  distribution  of  Electricity  on  insulated 
conductors,  obtain  likewise  in  the  disposition  of  given  quantities  of 
Electricity  on  coated  jars. 

The  jar  E  (Eig.  12)  exposing  about  five  square  feet  of  coating, 
being  connected  with  ^the  unit  u  of  measure,  the  number  of  charges 
was  noted  corresponding  to  an  accumulation,  the  attractive  force  of 
which,  operating  between  the  two  plane  surfaces  m  m\  was  equivalent  to 
a  force  of  4*5  grains.  When  the  quantity  of  Electricity  accumulated 
was  doubled,  the  force  amounted  to  exactly  18  grains ;  three  times  the 
accumulation  balanced  a  force  of  40*5  grains,  and  so  on. 

When  a  second  and  precisely  similar  jar  was  connected  with  the 
former,  so  as  to  double  the  extent  of  coating,  similar  quantities  measured 
as  before  only  exhibited  one  fourth  of  the  previous  force  respectively. 
With  three  similar  jars,  that  is,  with  three  times  the  surface,  the  force  was 
only  one  ninth  pari^  of  the  respective  forces  first  observed.  It  would  seem 
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therefore  that  the  force  exerted  between  two  given  substances  is  more 
or  less  diminislied  by  the  presence  of  a  neutral  or  other  bodj  sharing  in 
the  attraction,  though  the  physical  cause  of  these  effects  is  not  very 
apparent. 

(62)  The  law  according  to  which  the  force  of  electrical  attraction 
varies  when  exerted  between  bodies  at  different  distances  is  arrived  at 
with  this  instrument  without  difficulty.  The  results  are  of  the  simplest 
kind,  all  the  experiments  made  with  it  concurring  to  prove  that  the 
attractive  forces  vary  as  the  squares  of  the  respective  distances  inversely, 
with  great  precision.  The  form  of  the  conductors  was  found  by  Harris 
to  have  no  influence  on  the  results.  Two  hemispheres  attract  with 
precisely  the  same  force  as  two  spheres,  and  the  attractive  force  between 
two  unequal  circular  areas  was  no  greater  than  between  two  similar  areas 
each  equal  to  the  lesser.  The  attractive  force  exerted  between  a  charged 
and  a  neutral  sphere  of  equal  diameter,  Harris  considers  as  being 
made  up  of  a  system  of  parallel  forces  operating  in  right  lines  between 
the  homologous  points  of  the  opposed  hemispheres. 

(63)  For  measuring  directly  the  attractive  force  of  an  electrified  body 
in  terms  of  a  known  standard  weight,  estimated  in  degrees  on  a  gradu- 
ated arc,  Sir  William  Harris  employed  an  instrument,  which  he  calls 
the  SydrostaHe  Electrometer,  shown  in  its  improved  form  in  Fig.  13 
(JBakerian  Lecture,  Fhil,  Trans,,  1839).  The  column  M,  carrying  the 
graduated  arc  X  O  T,  and  wheel  work  "W,  consists  of  two  cylindrical  brass 
tubes,  1 1,  about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  14  inches  high,  that  on  which 
the  wheel  work  is  placed  moves  freely  within  the  other,  so  as  to  be  readily 
elevated  or  depressed,  by  means  of  a  rack  fixed  in  it  and  a  pinion 
attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  outer  tube  at  M.  The  object  of  this 
motion  is  to  enable  the  experimenter  to  vary  the  distance  between  the 
attracting  or  repelling  discs  m,f,  without  disturbing  the  lower  disc^  or 
otherwise  to  adjust  the  same  distance*  by  changing  the  position  of  H[)oth 
the  discs,  manipulations  which  greatly  simplify  many  intricate  cases  of 
experiment.  In  order  to  estimate  the  distances  when  the  position  of 
the  disc  m  is  varied,  a  graduated  sliding  piece  t,  about  three  inches  long, 
is  placed  upon  the  inner  tube  free  fi^m  the  rack  work,  and  being 
moveable  upon  it  with  friction  may  be  set  with  any  required  altitude  of 
the  whole  column  Mto  zero  of  its  scale.  In  this  way  all  subsequent 
changes  of  distance  produced  by  elevating  or  depressing  the  interior 
tube  t  are  easily  known. 

Changes  of  distance  attendimt  on  the  motion  of  the  lower  disc/ are 
estimated  by  the  graduated  slide  y,  the  fixed  tube  of  which  is  attached 
to  a  foot-piece  P  moveable  in  a  bevelled  groove  on  the  base  B,  the  whole 
may  be  hence  withdrawn  for  a  certfdn  distance  if  required,  so  as  to  place 
the  disc/ without  the  influence  of  the  upper  disc  m. 
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The  disc  m  is  suspended  from  the  fine  silver  tliread  passing  over  the 
balanced  wheel  W  by  three  threads  of  varnished  silk,  after  the  manner 
of  a  common  scale  pan,  so  as  to  insulate  it  if  requisite ;  it  is  connected 
with  the  groimd  in  ordinary  cases  by  a  fine  wire  terminating  in  a  small 
hook  loosely  hung  from  the  silver  thread  to  the  surface  of  the  disc  hy  h 
The  centre  of  the  wheel  W  is  accurately  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  arc  X, 
Y,  which  with  its  radii  of  support  is  made  of  varnished  wood,  the  graduated 
scale  being  of  card,  wood,  or  ivory.  The  arc  is  the  sixth  part  of  a 
circle  divided  into  120  parts,  60  in  the  direction  O  X,  and  60  in  the 
direction  0  T,  the  centre  O  being  marked  zero.  The  extremities  of  the 
axis  of  the  wheel  W  are  turned  to  extremely  fine  points ;  and  rest  on  two 
large  friction  wheels.  The  index  t  is  a  light  straw  attached  to  the 
extremity  of  a  small  steel  needle,  inserted  diametrically  through  the 
circumference,  which  indicates  on  the  graduated  arc  X  Y,  the  force  exerted 
between  the  conductors  mf.  The  disc  m  is  counterpoised  by  a  short 
cylinder  of  wood  suspended  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  wheel  by  means  of  a  silk  thread,  and  resting  partly  in  water 
contained  in  the  glass  vessel  Y,  which  *  is  supported  in  a  ring  of  brass 
moveable  in  a  brass  tube  attached  to  a  sliding  rod  q.    This  rod  is  acted 
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on  by  a  nut  and  screw  enclosed  in  a  cylindrical  piece  e,  fixed  to  the 
horizontal  plate  carrying  the  wheel  work.  Hence  the  water  vessel  may 
be  elevated  or  depressed  at  pleasure,  and  the  index  %  readily  adjusted  to 
zero  or  any  other  required  point  on  the  arc.  Gl^he  gravity  of  the 
suspended  disc  m  being  opposed  by  that  of  the  counterpoise,  it  may  be 
Bo  far  considered  as  existing  in  free  space  devoid  of  weight,  and  will 
therefore  become  very  readily  moved  by  every  new  force  applied  to  it. 
It  may  consequently  be  caused  to  approach  to,  or  recede  from,  the  fixed 
eonductory;  by  the  operation  of  forces  acting  in  either  of  these  directions: 
the  motion  will  however  be  speedily  arrested  by  the  cylindrical  counter- 
poise, which,  becoming  either  further  immersed  in,  or  otherwise  raised  in 
the  water,  Aimishes,  in  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  water  displaced,  a 
measure  of  the  force.  In  this  way,  the  force  may  be  estimated  either  in 
degrees,  or  in  grains  of  actual  weight  (since  the  number  of  grains  requi- 
site to  be  added  to  either  side,  in  order  to  advance  the  index  in  either 
direction  a  given  number  of  divisions,  may  be  immediately  found  by 
experiment),  which,  as  the  sections  of  the  cylinder  are  all  similar,  will  be 
found  to  increase  or  decrease  with  the  degrees  of  the  arc.  Thus  if  one 
grain  advance  the  index  in  either  direction  five  degrees,  then  two  grains 
will  advance  it  ten  degrees,  and  so  on«  • 

(64)  These  arrangements  enable  us  to  operate  with  the  instrument 
in  the  following  way.  Let  it,  for  example,  be  required  to  estimate  the 
attractive  force  between  the  plates  niyf,  at  any  given  distance  D,  suppose 
*6  of  an  inch.  We  first  bring  the  discs  into  contact  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  and  then  set  the  graduated  slider  t  at  zero  of  its  scale,  by  bringing 
it  to  coincide  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  outer  tube  M.  Then  (having 
also  set  the  slider  supporting  the  insulated  disc  ^  at  zero)  we  either  raise 
the  tube  f ,  -6  of  an  inch,  or  depress  the  slide  y,  by  the  same  quantity,  or 
otherwise  raise  the  upper  and  depress  the  lower  disc  by  quantities 
making  together  *6  of  an  inch.  In  either  case  the  discs  will  finally  be 
*6  of  an  inch  apart,  measured  between  the  opposed  surfaces  previously 
in  contact.  Under  these  conditions  let  either  plate  be  taken,  insulated, 
and  charged,  whilst  the  other  is  neutral  and  free.  Suppose  the  lower 
disc  /  to  be  charged  with  a  given  quantity,  and  the  suspended  disc  m 
free,  then  the  attractive  force  which  ensues  will  cause  the  index  to 
advance  in  the  direction  O  T,  a  given  number  of  degrees  ;  consequently 
the  distance  between  the  plates  m  f  will  be  diminished.  Let  the  index 
be  now  brought  again  to  zero,  by  turning  the  milled  head  of  the  screw 
0  so  as  to  depress  the  water  vessel  Y,  then  the  force  whatever  it  may  be 
is  acting  between  the  plates  at  -6  of  an  inch.  To  discover  the  amount  of 
this  in  degrees,  discharge  effectually  the  air  and  opposed  plates  mf,  by 
touching  them  simultaneously  with  a  bent  wire,  the  force  then  vanishes 
and  the  index  declines  in  the  direction  0  X.    The  amount  of  this 
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declination  is  evidently  the  force  in  degrees  at  a  given  distance  D, 
=•6  of  an  inch. 

Experiments  with  this  instrument  are  remarkably  clear  considering 
the  subtile  character  of  the  principle  to  be  investigated ;  though  it  is 
not  available  for  the  measurement  of  such  minute  forces  as  those 
applicable  to  the  balance  of  Coulomb ;  its  indications  depending  on  the 
force  between  two  opposed  planes  operating  on  each  other  under  given 
conditions,  are  reducible  to  simple  laws,  and  are  hence  invariable 
and  certain.  The  attractive  force  between  the  discs  is  not  subject  to 
any  oblique  action,  is  referable  to  any  given  distance,  and  may  be 
estimated  in  terms  of  a  known  standard  weight. 

(65)  Sir  W.  Harris's  experiments  on  electrical  attraction  made  with 
his  instruments  led  him  to  the  following  results. 

1^.  That  the  forces  between  two  spheres  will  be  inversely  as  the 
distances  between  their  nearest  points  multiplied  into  the  distances 
between  their  centres. 

2^.  That  two  spheres  at  the  distances  of  2*2,  2*5,  2*8,  and  80  inches, 
exert  the  same  force  as  two  circular  plates  at  the  distauces  of  0664, 
1117,  1-496,  and  1-782  inches  respectively. 

8^.  That  the  attr^tive  force  of  two  opposed  conductors  is  not 
influenced  by  the  form  or  disposition  of  the  unopposed  portions. 
The  attractive  force,  for  example,  is  the  same  whether  the  opposed  bodies 
are  merely  circular  planes,  or  planes  backed  by  hemispheres  or  cones. 
Two  hemispheres  also  attract  each  other  with  the  same  force  as  the 
spheres  of  which  they  are  hemispheres. 

4^.  The  force  between  two  opposed  bodies  is  directly  as  the  number  of 
attracting  points,  the  distance  being  the  same.  Thus  two  circular  planes 
of  unequal  diameter  do  not  attract  each  other  with  a  greater  force  than 
that  of  two  similar  areas,  each  equal  to  the  lesser.  In  like  manner  the 
attractive  force  between  a  ring  and  a  circular  area  of  the  same  diameter 
is  equal  to  that  exerted  between  two  similar  rings  each  equal  to  the  former. 

5^.  The  attractive  force  between  a  spherical  segment  and  an  opposed 
plane  of  the  same  curvature,  is  equal  to  that  of  two  similar  segments 
on  each  other. 

(66)  For  the  measurement  of  small  forces  of  repulsion,  Harris 
employed  a  new  arrangement  of  the  balance  of  torsion  (Fhil  Trans,^ 
1886),  which,  from  the  peculiar  mechanical  principle  on  which  it  depends 
he  calls  *'  the  Bifilar  Balance.'*  The  reactive  force  in  this  instrument 
is  not  derived  from  any  principle  of  elasticity  as  in  Coulomb's,  but  is 
altogether  dependent  on  gravity.  It  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  lever  at 
the  extremity  of  two  parallel  and  vertical  threads  of  unspun  silk, 
suspended  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  each  other  from  a  fixed  point. 
The  threads  are  stretched  more  or  less  by  a  small  weight,  and  the 
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repulsiye  force  is  caused  to  operate  much  in  the  same  -way  as  in 
Coulomb's  balance  of  torsion.  As  the  threads  tend  to  turn  as  it  were 
upon  each  other,  the  stretching  weight  becomes  raised  by  a  small 
quantity,  and  thus  grayity  is  brought  to  react  against  the  repulsive  force 
in  operation.  The  delicacy  of  this  balance  is  extremely  great,  and  will 
render  sensible  a  force  of  the  gfliaftth  part  of  a  grain. 

(67)  Harris's  experiments  on  the  relation  of  the  repulsive  force  to 
the  quantity  of  Electricity  led  him  to  the  following  results : — The  discs 
being  charged  equally  and  to  a  given  intensity,  the  forces  vary  in  an 
inverse  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  respective  distances ;  when  however 
the  quantity  on  one  of  the  discs  is  diminished,  that  is,  when  they  are 
charged  unequally,  this  law  is  only  apparent  •  up  to  a  certain  limit ; 
sometimes  at  certain  distances,  the  law  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  of  the 
simple  distance,  or  nearly  approaching  to  it ;  while  within  certain  limits, 
and  at  other  distances,  the  law  of  the  force  becomes  irregular,  until  at 
last  the  repulsion  vanishes  altogether  and  is  superseded  by  attraction, 
being  apparently  disturbed  by  some  foreign  influence. 

The  quantities  of-  Electricity  contained  in  either  of  the  repelling 
bodies  are  not  always  proportional  to  the  repulsive  forces,  a  result  which, 
though  apparently  anomalous  and  unsatisfactory.  Sir  William  believes 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  general  laws  of  electrical  action :  the  force 
of  induction  (72)  for  example,  not  being  confined  to  a  charged  and 
neutral  body,  but  operating  more  or  less  freely  between  bodies  similarly 
charged,  it  is  evident  that  the  inductive  pirocess  between  bodies  similarly 
charged  may  become  indefinitely  modified  by  the  various  circumstances 
of  quantity,  intensity,  distance,  Ac.,  giving  rise  to  apparently  com- 
plicated phenomena. 

(68)  Harris  proved  that  a  tpherieal  conductor,  either  hollow  or  solid, 
and  a  plate  of  equal  area,  have  the  same  electrical  capacity,  a  conclusion 
not  opposed  to  the  experiments  of  Coulomb.  This  philosopher  found 
that  the  balls  of  his  balance  (66)  were  repelled  with  only  half  the  force 
at  a  given  distance,  when  the  quantity  of  Electricity  in  one  of  them 
was  reduced  to  one  half,  and  he  further  concludes  that  the  whole 
repulsive  force  expressed  by  ^  diminishes  for  the  same  distance  D 
as  the  absolute  quantity  of  Electricity  in  each  of  the  repelling  bodies 
considered  as  points.  This  principle  he  applies  extensively,  with  the 
view  of  detecting  the  ratios  of  the  quantities  of  Electricity  accumulated 
in  charged  bodies,  or  in  any  given  point  of  them.  The  Electricity  of 
the  given  point  he  considers  as  transferable  to  a  small  insulated  disc, 
first  applied  to  the  body  and  subsequently  placed  in  his  balance,  the 
ball  of  the  needle  being  already  charged  with  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
same  Electricity.  The  insulated  disc  is  called  a  proof  plane;  when 
this  plane  is  placed  upon  any  part  of  a  charged  body  it  is  supposed 
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to  be  identical  with  an  element  of  the  surface,  so  fiur  as  relates  to  the 
distribution  of  the  accumulated  Eleotrieitj,  and  hence,  on  remoTing 
it  to  the  balance,  it  is  assumed  to  operate  just  as  the  element  would 
do  under  similar  drcumstances.  Harris,  however,  considers  it  doubtful 
whether  any  indefinitely  thin  carrier  plate  can  be  altogether  considered 
as  an  element  of  the  surface  of  an  electrified  body  to  which  it  is  applied. 
He  has  shown,  moreover,  that  the  respective  quantities  of  Electricity- 
are  not  always  as  the  repulsiye  forces,  and  if  so,  the  indications  of 
Coulomb's  instrument  may  not  in  aU  cases  be  directly  proportionate 
to  the  quantity  of  Electricity  in  the  proof  plane. 

(69)  According  to  Coulomb,  the  relative  electrical  capacities  of  a 
solid  or  hollow  sphere  and  a  circular  plate  of  equal  area,  are  as  two  to 
one;  that  when  Electricity  is  accumulated  on  a  globe,  either  hollow 
or  solid,  it  is  only  found  upon  the  exterior  surface,  hence,  in  ex- 
panding the  globe  into  a  plane  circular  area  of  the  same  superficial 
extent,  each  side  to  each  side,  we  double  its  capacity  by  giving  it 
another  exterior  surface ;  twice  the  quantity  of  Electricity  may,  there- 
fore, now  be  placed  on  it  under  the  same  intensity.  Now,  if  this  view 
be  correct,  by  substituting,  for  the  circular  plate,  a  second  sphere,  whose 
exterior  surface  is  equal  to  the  ttoo  sutfaeet  of  the  plate,  the  result 
would  be  the  same  as  before.  Harris  found,  however,  that  the  electrical 
re-actions  afber  the  respective  contacts  with  the  plate  and  sphere,  the 
areas  of  which  were  equal,  instead  of  being  as  two  is  to  one,  according 
to  Coulomb's  theory,  are  nearly  the  same,  and  he  hence  concludes  that 
the  result  arrived  at  by  Coulomb's  method  of  experiment  may  be 
classed  with  those  cases  in  which  the  repulsive  force  exercised  by  the 
balance  is  not  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  Electricity,  and  he 
gives  further  experiments  which  verify  the  results  at  which  he  formerly 
arrived,  viz., — "  That  the  capacity  of  a  sphere  is  the  same  as  that  of 
a  circular  plane  of  equal  area,  into  which  we  may  suppose  it  to  be 
expanded;"  and,  ''that  a  spherical  conductor,  either  hollow  or  solid, 
and  a  plate  of  equal  area,  have  the  same  electrical  capacity,"  a  con- 
clusion not  opposed  to  Coulomb's  own  experiments.  Lastly,  from  an 
experimental  examination  of  the  indications  of  the  proof  plane.  Sir 
William  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  quantity  of  Electricity 
taken  from  the  sur&ce  of  a  charged  body  by  a  small  insulated  disc  of 
considerable  thickness,  may  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  position  of 
the  point  of  implication,  independently  of  the  quantity  of  Electricity ; 
so  that  the  same  quantity  may  possibly  exist  in  two  different  points 
and  yet  the  proof  plane  become  charged  in  a  different  ratio,  the 
inductive  pow^  of  the  plate  being  different  in  these  points. 
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CHAPTBE  m. 

Ibdaetion^DiBtribation — CondflDBen  and  ICultiplien. 

(70)  Inductum, — ^Amongst  the  earliest  manifestations  of  the  pheno* 
mena  of  Electricity,  effects  were  rendered  apparent  which  proved  that 
contact  between  two  bodies  was  not  absolutelj  requisite  to  cause  them 
to  assume  the  electrical  state ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  found  that 
the  force  or  agency  operates  at  a  distance,  producing  distinct  mechanical 
effects.  Thus  an  electrified  body,  or  an  excited  rod  of  glass,  or  sealing* 
wax,  when  brought  near  to  bits  of  paper,  feathers,  or  other  light 
substances,  causes  them  to  move  towards  it,  and  if  presented  to  a 
small  suspended  unelectrified  ball,  it  draws  it  aside  firom  the  vertical 
position. 

Supposing  a  pith-ball  to  be  insulated  by  a  filament  of  silk  and 
electrified,  we  know  by  experience  that  if  another  similar  but  unelec- 
trified pith-ball  be  brought  near,  an  attractive  force  will  be  exhibited ; 
but  if  it  be  true  that  there  exists  no  attraction  between  the  Electricity 
diffused  on  the  pith-ball  and  the  matter  of  the  pith,  how  can  it  be 
imagined  that  there  should  exist  any  attraction  between  it  and  the 
other  pith-ball  P  But  yet  the  attractive  effects  are  certain;  how,  then, 
are  they  to  be  explained  ? 

(71)  Let  us  first  examine  the  condition  of  fixed  bodies : — Let  dac^ 
Fig.  14,  be  a  conducting  body,  such  as 
a  cylinder  of  brass,  supported  on  a  glass 
stand,  and  furnished  with  a  pith-ball 
Electroscope^  and  let  «  be  an  excited 
glass  tube.  On  approaching  this  tube 
within  about  six  inches  distant  from  d, 
the  pith-balls  will  instantly  separate, 
indicating  the  presence  of  firee  Elec- 
tricity. Now,  in  this  case  the  electric 
e  has  not  been  brought  sufficiently  near 
to  tiie  conducting  body  to  communicate 
to  it  a  portion  of  Electricity,  and  the  moment  that  it  is  removed  to 
a  considerable  distance  the  balls  &11  together,  and  appear  unelectrified ; 
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Fig.  15. 


on  approaching  e  to  d  the  balls  again  diverge,  and  bo  on.  The  fact 
is,  this  is  a  case  of  what  is  termed  induction,  the  positive  Electricitj  of 
e  decomposes  the  neutral  and  latent  combination  ia  d  a  e,  attracting 
the  negative  towards  d,  and  repelling  the  positive  towards  0,  and  the 
balls  consequently  diverge,  being  positively  electrified.  On  removing 
e  the  force  which  separated  the  two  Electricities  in  J  a  e  is  removed, 
the  separated  elements  re-unite,  neutrality  is  restored,  and  the  pith- 
balls  fall  together.  The  Mectricity  of  e  induces  a  change  in  the 
electric  state  of  d  c. 

In  Fig.  16,  suppose  «  «'  to  be 
two  metallic  insulated  spheres, 
and  a  a  an  insulated  metallic 
conductor;  suppose  «  to  be 
strongly  charged  with  positive, 
and  s'  with  negative  Electricity, 
and  placed  in  the  position  re- 
presented in  the  figure.  If  a  a' 
be  examined  by  means  of  an 
Electrometer,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  only  part  which  is  fifee  fi?Dm  Electricity  is  the  centre  o,  that 
half  of  the  conductor  extending  from  0  to  a  is  electrified  negatively, 
and  that  half  extending  from  0  to  a  is  electrified  positively.  The 
intensities  of  the  opposite  electricities  at  the  extremities  will  be  foimd 
to  be  equal,  and  at  any  points  equally  distant  from  the  centre,  as  p  p\ 
the  depths  of  the  electric  fluid  will  be  equal,  and  the  electric  state  of 
each  half  may  be  correctly  represented  by  the  ordinates  p  m,  p'  ni  of 
two  branches  of  a  curve  which  are  precisely  similar  and  equal. 

Fig.  16.  In  Fig.  16,  suppose  A  A'  to  be  a  conductor, 

and  the  curves  of  the  circles  E  E'  those  branches 
the  ordinates  of  which  represent  the  densities  of 
the  Electricity  induced  upon  it  by  the  spheres 
%  s'  (Fig.  15) ;  by  gradually  removing  these  in  an 
equal  manner,  the  curves  will  become  less  and 
less  concave,  and  the  ordinates  correctly  re- 
present the  diminished  density.  But  if  the 
spheres  be  made  to  approach  the  conductor, 
the  accumulation  of  Electricity  towards  the  ex- 
tremities will  be  increased,  and  the  curve  representing  the  electrical 
densities  will  take  the  form  shown  in  the  lower  figure. 

These  results  strongly  favour  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  two  electric 
fluids,  uniformly  distributed  in  equal  proportions  over  a  body  in  its 
natural  state,  and  the  conductor  comports  itself  exactly  as  it  theoretically 
should  do  when  charged  with  equal  quantities  of  the  contrary  electricities. 
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(72)  We  have  seen  that  a  rod  of  excited  glass,  when  approached 
to  one  extremitj  of  an  insulated  conductor,  causes  the  pith-balls, 
suspended  from  the  other  end,  to  diyerge.  Now,  on  examining  the 
conductor,  it  is  found  that  the  *end  nearest  the  positively  excited 
electric  has  become  negative^  and  the  opposite  end  positive^  while  an 
intermediate  zone  is  neutral  and  unelectrified.  An  examination  of 
the  electrical  condition  of  a  conductor  while  under  the  influence  of 
induction,  may  be  made  in  an  easy  and  satisfactory  manner  by  the 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  17. 


Fig.  17. 


fid 


iQ 


Let  A  be  a  cylindrical  conductor  five  or  six  inches  long  and  about 
three  inches  in  diameter,  and  let  b  and  c  be  two  thin  metallic  discs, 
each  insulated  and  of  such  a  size  as  to  fit  accurately  the  ends  of  the 
conductor,  so  that,  when  in  their  places,  the  whole  system  may 
represent  one  conducting  surface.  Now,  having  given  a  metallic 
ball  a  charge  of  positive  Electricity,  suspend  it  by  a  silk  thread, 
at  a  distance  of  about  two  inches  from  the  cylinder.  Next  remove 
the  disc,  6,  by  its  insulating  handle,  and  test  its  electrical  condition, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  negative;  then  remove  and  examine  c,  it  will  bo 

Fig.  18. 


found  to  be  positive.  Again,  let  two  metallic  cylinders,  h  c^dey  Fig. 
18,  be  placed  within  an  inch  or  more  of  each  other  in  a  right  line ; 
h  c  must  be  insulated,  but  the  end  e  of  d  e  may  be  connected  with 
the  earth  by  a  wire ;  let  feathers  or  light  pith-baUs  be  suspended  by 
linen  threads  from  b  e  and  d;  on  now  bringing  an  excited  glass  tube. 
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a,  within  tliree  or  four  inches  ot  h  e,  the  feather  or  hall  hanging  from 

h  will  he  attracted,  at  the  same  time  those  suspended  from  c  and  d  will 

rush  together. 

Let  P  N,  Kg.  19,  he  two  hemisplieres  of  wood,  covered  with  tin-foil^ 
Fig.  19.  mounted  on  rods  of  varnished  glass,  and  standing  on 

wooden  feet,  so  that  they  may  he  placed  in  contact 
with  each  other,  as  shown  in  Fig.  19 ;  while  thus  in 
contact  approach  them  with  an  excited  glass  rod,  and 
then  remove  it,  the  hemispheres  will  not  he  found  to 
have  acquired  any  electrical  charge.  Now  vary  the 
experiment  hy  separating  the  two  hemispheres ;  while 
imder  the  influence  of  the  excited  electric,  and  on 
examining  them  hy  the  Electroscope,  Fig.  8,  each 
will  he  found  electrified,  that  nearest  the  glass  rod 
with  negative,  and  the  other  with  positive  Electricity. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  in  the  separation 

of  the  hemispheres  from  each  other,  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve 

their  insulated  condition* 

(73)  By  the  following  striking  experiment  the  operation  of  the 
electric  force  at  a  distance  may  be  made  manifest  in  a  large  room. 
Arrange  a  long  insulated  cylindrical  conductor,  with  one  extremity 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  a  jet  from  which  a  gentle  stream  of 
gas  is  escaping,  approach  suddenly  towards  the  other  end  a  well-excited 
glass  tube,  the  gas  will  seldom  fail  to  become  inflamed;  whilst  the 
excited  tube  is  still  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  conductor  extin- 
guish the  flame,  then  suddenly  withdraw  the  tube,  and  the  gas  will 
generally  be  re-inflamed. 

(74)  From  these  experiments  it  appears  that  the  electrical  disturb- 
ance of  a  neutral  body  by  the  proximity  of  an  electrified  body  is  only 
of  a  temporary  nature,  all  signs  of  excitement  disappear  immediately 
the  charged  body  is  removed.  Let  us,  however,  introduce  a  little 
variation  into  the  conditions  of  the  experiments.  Whilst  the  conductor, 
Fig.  14,  is  under  the  influence  of  the  excited  glass,  let  it  be  touched 
with  the  finger,  the  pith-balls  will  instantly  collapse,  because  the  positive 
Electricity  with  which  they  were  divergent  has  acquired  through  the 
finger,  from  the  earth,  a  corresponding  supply  of  negative  Electricity ; 
the  natural  negative  Electricity,  however,  of  the  conductor  is  still 
retained  at  the  opposite  extremity  by  the  attractive  influence  of  the 
glass.  On  now  removing,  first  the  finger,  and  then  the  glass  tube,  the 
pith-balls  will  again  open,  and  will  remain  diverjenty  because  the  natural 
negative  Electricity  of  the  conductor  being  relieved  from  the  inducing 
influence  of  the  glass  tube,  will  now  become  expanded  over  the  whole 
conductor — the  pith-balh  are  now  diverging  with  negative  Electricity. 
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(75)  It  is  precisely  in  this  way  that  we  communicate  a  permanent 
charge  to  the  gold  leaf  Electroscope. 

If  a  positive  charge  is  required,  an  excited  stick  of  wax  is  ap- 
proached to  the  cap  of  the  instrument,  which  is  then  touched  with 
the  finger;  again  insulated,  and  the  wax  immediately  removed.  To 
communicate  a  negative  charge,  an  excited  tube  of  glass  is  substituted 
for  the  wax,  and  the  manipulations  are  the  same  as  before.  The 
instrument  with  Singer's  improvement,  Fig.  8,  will,  when  dry  and  warm, 
retain  a  charge  thus  given  to  it  for  several  hours,  but  certain  pre- 
cautions necessary  to  be  observed  in  interpreting  its  indications  are 
thus  described  by  Faraday  (JJhem,  Mdnip,^  p.  437) : — "  Suppose  it  is 
desired  to  ascertain  the  kind  of  Electricity  by  which  the  leaves  of  the 
Electroscope  are  diverged,  we  may  employ  either  a  stick  of  excited  wax  or 
a  tube  of  excited  glass ;  the  divergence  will  increase  if  due  to  Electricity 
of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the  electric  approached,  but  will  diminish 
if  of  the  opposite  kind ;  but  in  applying  these  excited  rods  some  pre- 
caution is  required.  They  must  be  excited  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
instrument  as  to  have  no  influence  over  it,  and  their  effect  on  the  leaves 
watched  as  they  are  gradually  approached  towards  the  cap.  It  is  the 
j^st  effect  that  indicates  the  kind  of  Electricity  in  the  instrument,  and 
not  any  stronger  one,  for,  although  if  the  repulsion  be  increased  from 
the  first  no  nearer  approach  will  cause  a  collapse  to  take  place,  except 
the  actual  discharge  of  the  leaves  against  the  sides  of  the  glass ;  yet 
where  collapse  is  the  first  effect  it  may  soon  be  completed,  and  repulsion 
afterwards  occasioned  from  a  too  near  approach  of  the  strongly  excited 
tube.  It  is,  therefore,  the  first  visible  effect  that  occurs  as  the  test  rod 
is  made  to  approach  from  a  distance,  that  indicates  the  nature  of  the 
Electricity;  and  when  this  effect  is  observed,  the  rod  should  not  be 
brought  nearer,  so  as  permanently  to  disturb  the  state  of  the  Electro- 
scope, but  should  be  removed  to  a  distance,  and  again  approached  for 
the  purpose  of  repeating  and  verifying  the  preceding  observation.  The 
instrument  will  thus  undergo  no  permanent  change  in  its  Electricity, 
remaining,  after  a  good  experiment,  in  the  same  state  as  at  first." 

(76)  A  veiy  instructive  and  useful  instrument,  depending  on  inductive 
action,  is  the  Electrophorus,  Fig.  20.  It  consists  of  three  parts — a  cake 
of  resinous  matter,  composed  of  shell-lac,  ten  parts ;  common  resin,  three 
parts ;  white  wax,  two  parts ;  Venice  turpentine,  two  parts ;  pitch,  half 
a  part ;  or,  as  Ffaff  recommends,  resin,  eight  parts ;  gum  lac,  one  part ; 
Venice  turpentine,  one  part ;  the  materials  are  melted  at  a  gentle  heat ; 
a  conducting  plate  or  sole,  which  is  a  circxdar  metallic  plate  with  a  rim 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  round  the  edge,  into  which  the  compo- 
sition is  poured,  and  a  cover  which  is  of  metal,  provided  with  a  glass 
handle. 
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Fig.  20. 


To  use  it,  the  resinous  plate  is  excited  by  holding  it  in  the  hand  in  a 
slanting  direction,  and  striking  it  briskly  several  times  with  a  piece  of 
dry  warm  for  or  flannel,  or  with  a  warm  silk  handkerchief;  the  cover  is 
then  laid  on,  and  on  removing  it  by  its  insulating  handle,  it  is  found  to 
have  acquired  a  feeble  charge  of  negative  Electricity  by  the  contact. 
Let  the  metallic  plate  be  re-placed,  and  uninsulated  by  touching  it  with 
the  finger,  and  on  again  lifting  it  by  its  handle,  it  will  be  found  to  give 
a  strong  spark  of  positive  Electricity.  The  process  may  be  repeated  an 
unlimited  number  of  times  without  any  fresh  excitation  of  the  plate 
being  required,  and  indeed  after  being  once  excited,  a  spark  may  be 
obtained  from  it  during  many  weeks,  if  kept  in  a  dry  place,  since  the 
resin  acts  solely  by  its  inductive  influence  on  the  combined  Electricities 
actually  present  in  the  plate. 

(77)  It  will  not  be  difficult  at  once  to  comprehend  this.  When  the 
metallic  plate  is  placed  on  the  excited  resin,  its  contact  with  it  is, 
on  account  of  the  inequalities  on  the  surface  of  the  latter,  very 
imperfect.  It  is  therefore  in  a  condition  analogous  to  that  of  a  con- 
ductor, under  the  influence  of  an  electrified  sur&ce,  its  lower  surface 
becoming  positive^  and  its  upper  surfisice  negative,  by  induction.  When 
it  is  removed  from  the  resin  the  separated  Electricities  re-unite ;  but 
when  the  plate  is  uninsulated,  while  in  contact  with  the  resin,  the 
repelled  negative  Electricity  is  neutralised  by  a  corresponding  quantity 
of  positive  Electricity  from  the  earth,  and  the  plate  becomes  positively 
charged.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  Electricity  of  the  moveable  plate  is 
derived  not  in  the  way  of  charge  frt>m  the  resin,  but  is  the  result  of  the 
process  of  induction. 

The  figure  represents  Mr.  John  Phillips's  modification  of  the  Electro- 
phorus,  the  object  of  which  is  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  tediousness  of 
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establisbiDg  a  communication  between  tb6  iBsmlated  coTer  and  tbe  earth, 
bj  means  of  the  finger,  when  electrical  accumulation,  or  sparks  in  rapid 
succession,  is  the  object.  Three  methods  are  proposed :  the.  first  consists 
in  raising  from  the  metallic  basis  above  the  edge  of  the  resin,  a  brass 
ball  and  wire,  to  which  the  edge  of  the  cover,  or  a  brass  ball  upon  it, 
may  be  applied  ;  this  method  is  stated  to  act  very  well,  especiallj  with 
small  covers,  which  can  with  ease  and  certainty  be  directed  to  any 
pai-ticular  point  of  the  sole.  The  second,  is  to  fix  a  narrow  slip  of 
tin-foil  h,  quite  across  the  surface  of  the  resinous  plate,  and  unite  it  at 
each -end  with  the  metallic  basis.  This  construction  answers  perfectly 
and  instantaneously,  and  is  very  convenient  with  large  circles,  the  covers 
of  which,  though  uneven,  will  then  be  sure  to  touch  some  conducting 
point.  The  third  method  is  to  perforate  the  resinous  pjate  quite  through 
to  the  metallic  basis,  at  the  centre,  and  any  other  points,  and  at  all  those 
points  to  insert  brass  wires,  c,  (?,  c,  with  their  tops  level  with  the  resin. 
The  latter  of  these  methods  is  preferred,  and  Mr.  Phillips  describes  an 
instrument  constructed  on  this  principle,  with  a  cast-iron  basis  205 
inches  in  diameter,  resinous  surface  19'75  inches,  and  covec  16*25  inches, 
which  yields  loud  and  flashing  sparks  two  inches  long.,  and  speedily 
charges  considerable  jars.  The  cover  can  be  easily  charged  from  Mty  to 
one  hundred  times  in  a  minute  by  merely  setting  it  down  and  lifting  it 
up,  as>  fast  as  the  operator  chooses,  or  as  the  hand  can  work.  In 
charging  a  jar  or  plate,  one  knob  of  the  connecting  rod  is  placed  near 
the  insulated  siurface  of  the  jar,  and  the  other  some  inches  above  the 
cover,  which  is  alternately  lifted  up  and  set  down,  and  the  jar  is  thus 
very  quickly  charged. 

A  very  useful  modification  of  the  Electrophorus  of  Yolta  is  made  by 
coating. a  thin  pane  of  glass  on  one  side  with  tinfoil  to  within  about 
two  inches  of  the  edge,  placing,  it  with  the  coated  side  on  the  table ; 
the  other  side  is  to  be  excited  by  friction  by  a  piece  of  silk  covered 
with  amalgam,  then  carefully  lifting  the  glass-  by  one  comer,  place  it  on 
a  badly  conducting  surface,  as  a  smooth  table,  or  the  cover  of  a  book, 
with  the  uncoated  side  downwards.  Touch  the  tin-foil  with  the  finger, 
then  carefully  elevate  the  plate  with  one  comer,  and  a  vivid  spark  will 
dart  from  the  coating  to  any  conducting  body  near  it  i  re-place  the  plate, 
touch  it,  again  elevate  it,  and  a  second  spark  will  be  produced.  By  this 
means  an  electric  Ley  den  j^  loay  speedily,  be  charged.  This  modifi- 
cation of  the  Electrophoms,  or  JEleclrolasmuSy  as  it  is  called  by  its 
inventor.  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  is  a  very  useful  instrument  in  the  chemical 
laboratory. 

(78)  It  was  by  an  apparatus  constructed  on  the  principles  of 
the  Electrophorus  that  Earaday  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that 
induction  is  essentially  a  physical  action^  oecurriny  between  contiguous 
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particles,  never  taking  place  at  a  distance  toithout  polarizing  the  mole- 
cules of  the  intervening  dielectric. 

When  an  excited  glass  tube  is  brought  near  an  insulated  conductor 
in  which  the  electric  equilibrium  is  shown  to  be  disturbed  bj  the 
divergence  of  pith-balls,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  disturbance 
is  occasioned  bj  an  action  at  a  distance:  for  it  has  been  shown  bj 
Faraday  that  the  intervening  dielectric  air  has  its  partides  arranged 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  those  of  the  conductor,  bj  the  inducing 
influence  of  the  glass  tube.  The  theory  of  induction  depending  upon 
an  action  between  contiguous  molecules,  is  supported  by  the  fact  which 
would  otherwise  be  totally  inexplicable,  that  a  slender  rod  of  glass  or 
resin,  when  excited  by  friction  and  placed  in  contact  with  an  insulated 
sphere  of  metal,  is  capable  of  decomposing  the  Electricity  of  the  latter 
by  induction  most  completely,  even  at  the  point  of  the  ball  equi-distant 
from  the  rod,  and  consequently,  incapable  of  being  connected  with  it 
in  a  right  line :  so  that  it  must  either  be  concluded  that  induction  is 
exerted  in  curved  lines^  or  propagated  through  the  intervention  of 
contiguous  particles.  Now  as  no  radiant  simple  force  can  act  in  curved 
lines,  except  wider  the  coercing  influence  of  a  second  force,  we  are 
almost  compelled  to  adopt  the  view  of  induction  acting  through  the 
medium  of  contiguous  particles. 

The  apparatus  employed  by  Faraday  is  shown  in  Figs.  21  And  22. 
It  consists  of  a  shell-lac  Electrophorus,  on  the  top  of  which  is  placed 
a  brass  ball ;  the  charge  on  the  surface  of  which  is  examined  by  the 
Pig.  21.      carrier  ball  of  Coulomb's  Electrometer  (56).      It  was  always 
0        found  to  be  positive.    When  contact  was  made  at  the  under 
part  of  the  ball,  as  at  {S)  Fig.  21,  the  measured  degree  of 
force  was  512°;  when  in  a  line  with  its  equator,  as  at  (<?), 
270®;  and  when  at  the  top  of  the  ball,  as  at  (i),  180*^.    Now, 
the  two  first  charges  are  of  such  a  nature  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  an  inductive  action  in  straight  lines ;  but  the 
last  is  clearly  an  action  of  induction  in  a  curved  line,  for 
during  no  part  of  the  process  could  the  carrier  ball  be  con- 
nected in  a  straight  line  with  any  part  of  the  inducing  shell- 
lac.    Indeed,  when  the  carrier  ball  was  placed  by  Faraday 
not  in  contact  with  the  inducteous  body  at  all,  as  at  («),  it 
was  found  to  be  charged  to  a  higher  degree  than  when  it 
had  been  in  contact ;  And  at  (a)  it  was  aflected  in  the  highest 
degree,  having  a  result  above  1000®. 

When  a  disc  or  hemisphere  of  metal  was  employed,  as  in 
Fig.  22,  no  charge  could  be  given  to  the  carrier  when  placed  on  its 
centre;  but  when  placed  considerably  above  the  same  spot,  a  charge 
was  obtained,  and  this  even  when  a  thin  film  of  gold  leaf^wos  employed  ; 
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at  (0  the  force  was  112^  at  (k)  108°,  at  (T)  65^  at  («)  Fig.  2  2. 
35° ;  the  inductive  force  gradually  diminishing  to  this  point.  ^^ 
But  on  raising  the  carrier  to  (n),  the  charge  increased  to 
87°;  and  on  raising  it  still  higher,  to  (o),  it  still  further 
increased  to  105°.  At  a  higher  point  still  (p),  the  charge 
decreased  to  98°,  and  continued  to  diminish  for  more 
elevated  positions. 

(79)  On  reflecting  upon  these  beautiful  experimental  re- 
sults, it  seems  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  induction 
is  not  through  the  metal,  but  through  the  air,  in  curved 
lines,  and  that  it  is  an  action  of  the  contiguous  particles  |  ,i;|| 
of  the  insulating  body  thrown  into  a  state  of  polarity  and  |  ,{ J 
tension,  and  capable  of  communicating  their  forces  in  all 
directions. 

We  must,  in  consequence  of  these  decisive  experiments, 
therefore,  take  a  new  view  of  the  electric  force,  and  instead  of  considering 
the  electric  fluid  to  be  confined  to  the  surfaces  of  the  bodies  by  the 
mechanical  pressure  of  the  non-conducting  air,  which  was  the  opinion 
previously  entertained,  we  must  consider  the  force  originating  or 
appearing  at  a  certain  place  to  be  propagated  to,  and  sustained  at,  a 
distance,  through  the  intervention  of  the  contiguous  particles  of  the 
air,  each  of  which  becomes  polarized^  as  in  the  case  of  insulating 
conducting  masses,  and  appears  in  the  inducteous  body  as  a  force  of 
the  same  kind,  exactly  equal  in  amount,  but  opposite  in  its  direction 
and  tendencies.     Thus,  suppose  P,  Fig.  23,  to  be  a  positively  charged 

Fig.  23. 

3      3      3      3      3       (1 
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body,  and  N  P  a  previously  neutral  body  at  a  distance,  the  action  at 
P  is  transferred  to  N  P,  through  the  medium  of  intervening  molecules, 
each  of  which  becomes  eleetro-polar,  or  disposed  in  an  alternate  series 
of  positive  and  negative  poles,  as  indicated  by  the  series  of  black  and 
white  hemispheres. 

Again,  let  three  insulated  metallic  spheres,  A,  B,  C,  be  placed  in  a  line. 

Fig.  24. 


(J 


and  not  in  contact;  let  A  be  electrified  positively,  and  then  C  uninsulated; 
under  these  circumstances  B  will  acquire  the  negative  state  at  the  surface 

B  2 
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towards  A,  and  tbe  positive  state  at  the  surface  furthest  from  it,  and  C 
will  be  charged  negatively.  The  ball  B  will  be  in  what  is  called  a  polar- 
ised condition,  t.  0.,  its  opposite  parts  will  exhibit  the  opposite  electrical 
states,  and  the  two  sums  of  these  opposite  states  will  be  exactly  equal 
to  each  other.  A  and  C  will  not  be  in  this  polarized  state,  for  they  will 
be,  as  it  is  said,  charged,  the  one  positively  and  the  other  negatively. 

(80)  The  mechanism  of  inductive  action,  and  the  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fact,  that  it  is  firom  molecule  to  molecule  of  any  substance, 
gaseous  or  solid,  that  the  decomposition  of  the  natural  Electricities 
alone  can  take  place,  may  be  beautifully  shown  by  plunging  in  a  vessel 
of  oil  of  turpentine  (which  is  an  excellent  fluid  insulator),  two  brass 
balls,  of  which- one  is  in  connexion  with  an  electrical  machine  and  the 
other  with  the  ground.  On  turning  the  machine,  the  latter  becomes 
excited  by  induction.  If  now  a  number  of  short  shreds  of  sewing  silk 
be  mixed  with  the  oil  of  turpentine,  the  mechanism  of  the  inductive 
action  is  shown  by  the  little  bits  of  sUk  attaching  themselves  mutually 
by  their  extremities,  by  which  they  transmit  the  Electricity  of  the 
machine,  by  a  series  of  decompositions,  to  the  ball  which  is  connected 
with  the  ground.  If  the  excitation  be  very  violent,  the  attractions  and 
repulsions  become  too  strong  to  be  regularly  transmitted,  and  this 
induction  is  accompanied  by  a  powerful  current  of  the  particles  of  the 
oil  from  the  first  ball  to  the  second.  The  particles  immediately  in 
contact  with  the  directly  excited  ball  acquire  its  state,  and  being 
repelled,  immediately  pass  off  to  that  which  has  obtained  by  induction 
the  opposite  condition,  and  those  become  neutralized.  Now  what  here 
occurs  with  the  oil  of  turpentine  takes  place  in  ordinary  induction 
with  the  air ;  every  molecule  of  it  interposed  between  the  solid  bodies 
becomes  itself  subjected  to  the  inductive  action,  and  forms  a  chain 
of  alternate  positive  and  negative  poles,  by  which  the  effect  may  be 
transmitted  to  any  distance.  If  the  excitation  be  very  great,  the 
neutralization  may  occur  with  violence  and  rapidity,  and  generate 
currents  as  in  the  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is  these  currents  which, 
being  produced  by  the  repulsion  of  the  particles  of  air  from  excited 
points,  are  rendered  sensible  in  the  effect  termed  the  electrical  aura^ 
and  are  shown  by  the  experiment  of  revolving  flies. 

(81)  Tlie  following  experiments  have  been  also  adduced  by  Faraday 
{London  and  Edinburgh  Fhil,  Mag,^  1843,  vol.  xxii.),  as  giving  a  very 
precise  and  decided  idea  to  the  mind  respecting  certain  principles  of 
inductive  electrical  action,  and  as  the  expression  and  proof  of  certain 
parts  of  his  view. 

Let  A,  Fig.  25,  represent  an  insulated  pewter  ice-pail,  ten  and  a  half 
inches  high  and  seven  inches  in  diameter,  connected  by  a  wire  with  a  de- 
licate gold  leaf  Electroscope,  E,  and  let  C  be  a  round  brass  ball,  insulated 
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hj  a  long  dry  thread  of  white  silk ;  let  this  ball  be  charged  positive] j,  and 
introduced  into  A,  as  shown  in  the  figure ;  Fjg.  25. 

the  Electroscope,  E,  will  immediately  di- 
Terge  also  with  positive  Electricity;  on 
removing  C  the  leaves  of  the  Electroscope 
will  collapse.  As  C  enters  A  the  diverg- 
ence of  E  will  increase,  until  C  is  about 
three  inches  below  the  edge  of  the  vessel, 
and  will  remain  quite  steady  and  un- 
changed for  any  greater  depression.  This 
shows  that  at  that  distance  the  inductive 
action  of  C  is  entirely  exerted  upon  the 
interior  of  A,  and  not  in  any  degree 
directly  upon  external  objects.     If  C  be 

made  to  touch  the  bottom  of  A,  all  its  charge  is  communicated  to  A. 
There  is  no  longer  any  inductive  action  between  C  and  A,  and  0, 
upon  being  withdrawn  and  examined,  is  found  perfectly  discharged. 
K  C  be  merely  suspended  in  A  it  acts  upon  it  by  induction,  evolving 
Electricity  of  its  own  kind  on  the  outside  of  A ;  but  if  C  touch  A 
its  Electricity  is  then  communicated  to  it,  and  the  Electricity  that  is 
afterwards  upon  the  outside  of  A  may  be  considered  as  that  which 
was  originally  upon  the  ball  C :  as  this  change,  however,  produces  no 
effect  upon  the  leaves  of  the  Electroscope,  it  proves  that  the  Electricity 
in  C  and  that  induced  by  C  are  accurately  equal  in  amount  and  power. 
Again,  four  ice-pails,  each  insulated  by  standing  on  a  plate  of  lac,  may 
be  placed  one  within  the  other,  as  shown  in  Fig.  26.  With  this  system 
the  ball,  C,  acts  precisely  as  with  a  single  vessel,  so  that  the  interven- 


Fig.  26. 


tion  of  many  conducting  plates  causes 
no  difference  in  the  amount  of  inductive 
effect.  If  C  touch  the  inside  of  4  the 
leaves  are  still  unchanged.  If  4  be  re- 
moved by  a  silk  thread,  the  leaves  per- 
fectly collapse ;  if  it  be  introduced  again, 
they  open  out  to  the  same  extent  as  before. 
If  4  and  3  be  connected  by  a  wire,  let 
down  between  them  by  a  silk  thread,  the 
leaves  remain  the  same,  and  so  they  still 
remain  if  3  and  2  be  connected  by  a 
similar  w^*e ;  yet  all  the  Electricity  ori- 
ginaUy  on  the  carrier,  and  acting  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  is  now  on  the  outside  of  2,  and  acting  through  only 
a  small  non-conducting  space.  If  at  last  it  be  connected  with  the 
outside  of  1,  still  the  leaves  remain  unchanged.    If  in  the  place  of  thcv 
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metallic  vessels  a  thick  vessel  of  shell-lac  or  sulphur  be  introduced,  not 
the  slightest  change  in  the  divergence  of  the  leaves  of  the  Electroscope 
is  produced.  "  Hence,"  says  Faraday,  "  if  a  body  be  charged,  whether 
it  be  a  particle  or  a  mass,  there  is  nothing  about  its  action  which  can 
at  all  consist  with  the  idea  of  exaltation  or  extinction :  the  amount 
of  force  is  perfectly  definite  and  unchangeable ;  or  to  those  who  in 
their  minds  represent  the  idea  of  the  electric  force  by  a  fluid,  there 
ought  to  be  no  notion  of  the  compression  or  condensation  of  the  fluid 
within  itself,  or  of  its  coercibility,  as  some  understand  that  phrase. 
The  only  mode  of  affecting  this  force  is  by  connecting  it  with  force 
of  the  same  kind,  either  in  the  same  or  the  contrary  direction.  If  we 
oppose  to  it  force  of  the  contrary  kind,  we  may,  hy  diacharge,  neutralize 
the  original  force,  or  we  may,  without  discharge,  connect  them  by  the 
simple  laws  and  principles  of  static  induction ;  but  away  from  induction, 
which  is  always  of  the  same  hind,  there  is  no  other  state  of  the  power 
in  a  charged  body,  that  is,  there  is  no  state  of  static  electric  force 
corresponding  to  the  terms  of  simulated,  or  disguised,  or  latent  Elec- 
tricity, away  from  the  ordinary  principles  of  inductive  action :  nor  is 
there  any  case  where  the  Electricity  is  mare  latent  or  more  disguised 
than  when  it  exists  upon  the  charged  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine, 
and  is  ready  to  give  a  powerful  spark  to  any  body  brought  near  it." 

(82)  Thus  there  is  hardly  any  electric  phenomenon  in  which  in- 
ductive action  does  not  come  into  play.  When  light  substances  are 
attracted  by  excited  glass  or  wax,  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  disturbance 
of  their  natural  electrical  states:  in  the  one  case,  the  positive  fluid 
being  repelled  and  the  negative  attracted,  and  in  the  other,  the  negative 
fluid  being  repelled  and  the  positive  attracted.  The  following  experi- 
ment illustrates  this  development  of  Electricity  by  induction  in  an 
interesting  manner.  Support  a  pane  of  dry  and  warm  window  glass, 
about  an  inch  from  the  table,  by  means  of  blocks  of  wood  or  two 
books,  and  place  beneath  it  several  pieces  of  paper  or  pith-balls. 
Excite  the  upper  surface  by  friction  with  a  silk  handkerchief,  the 
Electricity  of  the  glass  becomes  decomposed,  its  negative  fluid  adhering 
to  the  silk,  and  its  positive  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  glass  plate. 
This,  by  induction,  acts  upon  the  lower  surface  of  the  glass,  repelling 
its  positive  Electricity,  and  attracting  its  negative.  The  lower  surface 
of  the  glass  thus  becoming  virtually  electrified  by  induction  through 
its  substance,  attracts  and  repels  alternately  the  light  bodies  placed 
beneath  it,  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  excited  tube.  The  state  of  a 
body  when  under  the  influence  of  a  distant  electric  is  called  induced 
Ulectricitg.  The  originally  active  body  is  called  the  inductric,  and 
that  under  its  influence  the  inducteous ;  thus,  in  the  last  figure,  A 
•  is  the  inductrio  and  G  the  inducteous  body,  the  electrical  state  of  the 
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latter  being  sustained  through  the  intervention  of  the  intermediate 
and  polarized  ball,  B.  "All  charge,"  says  Faraday  (JEx.  Beseareh., 
series  xi.,  p.  1178),  "is  sustained  by  induction.  All  phenomena  of 
intensity  include  the  principle  of  induction.  All  excitation  is  dependent 
on,  or  directly  related  to,  induction.  Ikditctiow  appears  to  be  the 
essential  function,  both  in  the  first  development  and  the  consequent 
phenomena  ©f  Electricity."    . 

(83)  But  Faraday's  theory  of  induction  does  not  rely  on  the  pola- 
rization of  matter  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term.  It  contem- 
plates something  much  more  refined,  dealing  rather  with  the  powers  or 
forces  which  in  the  generally  received  view  of  the  atomic  constitution 
of  matter  are  associated  vnth  the  material  atom,  giving  to  it  its  charac- 
teristic effects  and  properties.  Indeed  he  sees  a  difficulty  in  reconciling 
that  view  of  the  nature  of  matter,  according  to  which  it  consists  of  little 
impenetrable  nuclei  of  solidity  with  superadded  powers-,  vdth  certain 
facts  connected  with  electrical  conduction^  According  to  this  view  the 
particles  of  matter  do  not  actually  touch  each  other,  the  only  thing  in  a 
mass  of  gross  matter  which  is  continuous  being  space,  and  this  must  be 
considered  as  permeating  it  in  every  direction,  like  a  net.  Thus,  taking 
the  cases  of  a  conductor  of  Electricity,  a  metal  for  instance,  and  a 
non-conductor  of  Electricity,  as  a  piece  of  shell-lac,  we  are  compelled 
to  admit  that  space  is  both  a  conductor  and  an  insulator,  a  conclusion 
which  Faraday  thinks  must  falsify  the  ground  of  reasoning  which  tends 
to  it,  and  he  perceives  great  contradictions  in  the  general  conclusions 
which  flow  from  the  view  that  matter  is  composed  of  atoms  more  or  less 
apart  from  each  other,  with  intervening  spaces.  He  is  disposed  rather 
to  adopt  the  theory  of  Boscovich,  according  to  which  atoms  are  mere 
centres  of  forces  or  powers,  not  particles  of  matter  in  which  the  powers 
themselves  reside ;  and  if  we  take  such  atoms  to  be  indefinitely  small, 
then  the  particle  of  matter  away  from  the  powers  becomes  a  mere 
mathematical  point,  may  vanish  altogether,  and  the  powers  or  forces 
constitute  the  substance ;  and  these  powers  or  forces  may  be  conceived 
to  pervade  all  space,  and  to  penetrate  everything  we  call  matter.  It 
may  be  difficult  at  first  to  think  of  the  powers  of  matter,  independent  of 
a  separate  something  to  be  called  the  matter ;  but  it  is  more  difficult, 
and  indeed  impossible,  to  think  of  or  to  imagine  that  matter  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  powers ;  the  powers  we  know  and  recognise  in  every 
phenomenon  of  the  creation,  the  abstract  matter  in  none.  Faraday's 
theory  of  induction  is  therefore  limited  to  mere  powers  or  forces,  and 
particles  of  common  matter  taken  as  centres  of  force  are  more  or  less 
conducting.  A  particle  in  its  quiescent  state  is  not  polar  as  repre- 
sented in  B,  Fig.  24,  but  under  the  influence  of  oth^r  charged  particles 
it  becomes  so ;  it  is  then  in  a  forced  or  constrained  condition.    When 
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this  forced  or  polar  condition  is  readily  assumed  it  is  readily  destroyed, 
and  conduction  is  the  result ;  when  the  contiguous  particles  communicate 
their  forces  less  readily, tVwwia^ton,  more  or  less  perfect,  is  the  eonsequencej 
and  the  action  of  a  charged  body  on  insiilating  matter  is  induction. 

(84)  Distribution  of  Electricity. — When  a  body  receives  a  charge  of 
Electricity  the  charge  does  not,  as  in  the  case  of  heat,  diffuse  itself 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  substance,  but  is  confined  entirely  to  its 
surface  ;  from  this  it  follows  that  a  ball  formed  of  any  material  will  be 
equally  electrified  whether  it  be  solid  or  hollow,  and,  if  it  be  hollow,  the 
amount  of  Electricity  will  be  the  same,  whether  the  shell  of  matter  of 
which  it  is  formed  be  thick  or  thin. 

To  demonstrate  practically  the  distribution  of  Electricity  t)n  the 
surface  of  a  conductor,  the  following  apparatus  was  contriyed  by  Blot. 
Fig.  27.  A  sphere  of  conducting  matter 

o,  is  insulated  by  a  silk  thread, 
and  two  thin  hoUow  covers  h 
h,  made  of  gUt  paper  or  tin, 
thin  paper  or  copper,  are  pro- 
vided with  glass  handles  c  c, 
and  correspond  with  the  shape 
and  magnitude  of  the  conductor.  The  sphere  a  is  electrified,  and  the 
covers  are  then  applied,  being  held  by  the  glass  handles.  After  with- 
drawing them  from  a,  they  are  found  to  be  charged  with  the  same  kind 
of  Electricity  as  was  communicated  to  a,  which  will  he  found  to  have 
lost  the  whole  of  its  charge,  proving  that  it  resided  on  the  surface  only. 
This  experiment  will  not  succeed  unless  the  covers  be  withdrawn 
rapidly  and  simultaneously,  otherwise  the  charge  will,  during  the 
removal  of  the  envelopes,  expand  over  a,  and  thus  vitiate  the  result. 
The  original  experiment  of  Cavendish  is  far  less  precarious.  The 
insulated  globe  was  so  much  smaller  than  the  hemispherical  envelopes  as 
to  leave  a  space  of  about  half  an  inch  between  them ;  a  temporary  con- 
ducting communication  was  established  between  the  inner  and  outer 
spheres,  by  means  of  a  short  brass  wire  attached  to  an  insulating  silk 
thread,  by  Which  the  wire  could  be  easily  removed.  An  electrical 
charge  was  communicated  to  the  outer  globe,  in  which  case  it  is  evident 
that  if  any  part  of  the  charge  had  a  tendency  to  pervade  the  system  as 
a  mass,  it  coidd  freely  do  so  by  means  of  the  conducting  wire ;  but  on 
examination  it  was  found  "that  on  removing  the  hemispheres  by  their 
insulating  supports  the  inner  globe  did  not  exhibit  any  signs  of  Elec- 
tricity, fully  proving  the  tendency  of  Electricity  to  the  surface.  Again, 
the  envelopes  of  the  globe  being  removed,  the  latter  may  be  charged 
with  either  positive  or  negative  Electricity,  aud  the  covers  being 
re-placed,  a  temporary  communication  may  be  established  between  the 
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inner  and  outer  spberes,  by  means  of  a  wire  attached  to  a  rod  of  unyar- 
nished  glass ;  on  now  removing  the  wire,  and  drawing  back  the  hemi- 
spheres, the  whole  of  the  charge  will  be  found  upon  them,  and  none 
whatever  upon  the  originally  charged  interior  globe. 


L  F«.  28. 
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In  Fig.  28  another  of  Biot's  experi- 
ments is  illustrated.  A  B  is  an  insu- 
lated cylinder,  moveable  round  a  hori- 
zontal axis,  which  may  be  turned  by  a 
glass  handle  H.  Around  the  cylinder 
there  is  wound  a  metallic  riband  C  D, 
to  the  end  of  which  is  attached  the 
silk  cord  F.  This  apparatus  is  made  to 
communicate  with  a  pith-baU  Electro- 
scope E  ;  when  the  riband  is  electrified 
the  balls  of  the  Electroscope  diverge ; 
upon  unrolling  it  by  pulling  the  silk 
thread  at  F,  the  balls  gradually  collapse, 
indicating  a  diminution  of  electrical 
chs^^,  and  if  the  riband  be  sufficiently 
lon^compared  with  the  electrical  charge 
given  to  the  apparatus,  they  will  entirely 
collapse,  but  will  again  diverge  on  re-rolling  the  riband  on  the  cylinder. 


This  experiment  is  a  modification  of  one  made 
long  since  by  Franklin.  The  apparatus  employed 
by  that  philosopher  is  shown  in  Fig.  29,  and 
consisted  simply  of  a  metallic  can  and  chain, 
insulated  on  a  varnished  glass  pillar.  A  pair  of 
pith-balls  susper  ied  by  linen  threads  was  hung 
on  a  wire  projecting  from  the  can.  On  elec- 
trifying the  can  by  an  excited  glass  rod,  the  balls 
diverge  to  a  certain  extent;  on  lifting  up  one  end 
of  the  coiled  chain  by  the  silk  thread  s,  and 
drawing  it  gradually  out  of  the  can,,  the  diverg- 
ency of  the  balls  lessens,  and  finally  becomes 
scarcely  perceptible ;  on  now  again  dropping  the 
chain  gradually  iuto  the  can,  the  balls  again 
begin  to  diverge,  and  the  divergence  increases 
till  the  whole  of  the  chain  has  been  returned, 
when  it  is  nearly  as  great  as  at  first. 

(85)  The  permanent  residence  of  a  charge  on 
the  external  surface  without  regard  to  the  nature 
of  this  surface  is  beautifully  illustrated  also  by 
the  following  experiments  of  Faraday. 


Fig.  29. 
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1®.  A  cylinder  of  wire  gauze  is  placed  on  an  insulating  stand,  and  a 
small  charge  of  Electricity  communicated  to  its  inner  surface  by  means 
of  a  carrier  ball ;  a  Coulomb's  proof  plane  is  now  applied  to  abstract  a 
portion  of  this  charge  for  testing ;  none  can  however  be  obtained,  the 
whole  being  found  on  the  outside  of  the  gauze  notwithstanding  the  free 
and  open  access  between  the  sides. 

Fig.  SO.  2°.    A  conical  muslin  bag, 

stiff  enough  to  preserve  its 
form,  is  attached  to  a  metallic 
hoop  insulated  on  a  varnished 
glass  rod,  and  placed  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  30;  a  charge  of  Elec- 
tricity is  conveyed  to  the  bag 
by  means  of  a  carrier  ball,  the 
Electricity  arranges  itself  pn 
theoutsideof  thecone;  the  cone 
is  now  drawn  inside  out  by 
means  of  a  silk  thread,  so^at 
the  surface  of  the  muslin  which  before  formed  the  inner  now  forms  the 
outer  superficies ;  on  applying  the  proof  plane  it  is  found  that  the  charge 
has  passed  from  one  sui'face  of  the  muslin  to  the  other,  in  order  still  to  be 
on  the  outside.  This  experiment  may  be  varied  thus : — A  net  of  black 
Fig.  31.  thread  is  attached  to  a  metallic  hoop 

provided  with  an  insulating  handle,  the 
lower  end  of  the  net  is  gathered  round 
a  circular  metallic  plate  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  hoop,  so  as  to  form  a 
bag,  an  electrical  charge  is  transferred 
by  a  carrier  ball  to  the  inside  of  the  bag,  the  ball  being  made  to  touch  the 
metallic  plate,  the  charge  is  found  arranged  as  before  on  the  outside ; 
by  a  dexterous  movement  of  the  hand  the  bag  may  be  now  turned  inside 
out,  upon  which  it  will  be  found  that  the  charge  has  followed  the  motion 
of  the  bag,  and  is  still  arranged  on  the  outer  surface.  The  experiments 
with  the  ice-pails  (Fig.  26)  are  also  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  deter- 
mination of  a  charge  to  the  surface  of  conductors,  and  the  phenomena  are 
in  exact  accordance  with  the  corpuscular  view  of  induction  set  forth  by 
Faraday :  "  All  charge  of  conductors  is  on  their  surface,  because,  being 
essentially  inductive,  it  is  there  only  that  the  medium  capable  of 
sustaining  the  necessary  inductive  state  begins.  If  the  conductors 
are  hollow,  and  contain  air  or  any  other  dielectric,  still  no  charge 
can  appear  upon  that  internal  surface,  because  the  dielectric  there 
cannot  assume  the  polarised  state  throughout  in  consequence  of  the 
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opposing  actions  in  different  directions."  (Mc.  Research,  series  ^.,  p. 
1301.) 

(86)  But  the  grandest  experiment  of  this  kind  was  that  conducted 
by  Paraday  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Eoyal  Institution,  his  object 
being  to  ascertain  whether  air  could  be  charged  bodily  with  either  kind 
of  Electricity — whether  Electricity  could  exist  separate  from  matter. 
^  I  carried  on  these  experiments  with  air  to  a  very  great  extent.  I  had 
a  chamber  built,  being  a  cube  of  twelve  feet.  A  slight  cubical  wooden 
frame  was  constructed,  and  copper  wire  passed  along  and  across  it  in 
various  directions,  so  as  to  make  the  sides  a  large  net-work,  and  then 
all  was  covered  in  with  paper,  placed  in  close  connexion  with  the  wires, 
and  supplied  in  every  direction  with  bands  of  tin-foil,  that  the  whole 
might  be  brought  into  good  metallic  communication,  and  rendered  a 
free  conductor  in  every  part.  This  chamber  was  insulated  in  the 
lecture  room  of  the  Eoyal  Institution ;  a  glass  tube  about  six  feet  in 
length  was  passed  through  its  side,  leaving  about  four  feet  within  and 
two  feet  on  the  outside,  and  through  this  a  wire  passed  from  a  large 
electrical  machine  to  the  air  within.  By  working  the  machine  the  air 
in  this  chamber  could  be  brought  into  what  is  considered  a  highly 
electrified  state  (being,  in  fact,  the  same  state  as  that  of  the  air  of  a 
room  in  which  a  powerful  machine  is  in  operation),  and  at  the  same 
time  the  outside  of  the  insulated  cube  was  everywhere  strongly  charged. 
But  putting  the  chamber  in  communication  with  a  discharging  train, 
and  working  the  machine  so  as  to  bring  the  air  within  to  its  utmost 
degree  of  charge,  if  I  quickly  cut  off  the  connexion  with  the  machine, 
and  at  the  same  moment,  or  instantly  after,  insulated  the  cube,  the  air 
within  had  not  the  least  power  to  communicate  a  further  charge  to  it. 
If  any  portion  of  the  air  was  electrified  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  opposite  action  within  the  tube,  the  whole  effect  being 
merely  a  case  of  induction.  Every  attempt  to  charge  air  bodily  and 
independently  with  the  least  portion  of  either  Electricity  failed. 

"  I  put  a  delicate  Electrometer  within  the  cube,  and  then  charged 
the  whole  by  an  outside  communication,  very  strongly,  for  some  time 
together ;  but  neither  during  the  charge,  or  after  the  discharge,  did  the 
Electrometer  or  air  within  show  the  least  signs  of  Electricity.  I 
charged  and  discharged  the  whole  arrangement  in  various  ways;  but  in 
no  case  could  I  obtain  the  least  indication  of  an  absolute  charge,  or  of 
one  by  induction  in  which  the  Electricity  of  one  kind  had  the  smallest 
superiority  in  quantity  over  the  other.  I  went  into  the  cube  and  lived 
in  it,  and  using  lighted  candles.  Electrometers,  and  all  other  tests  of 
electrical  states,  I  could  not  find  the  least  influence  upon  them,  though  all 
the  time  the  outside  of  the  cube  was  powerfully  charged,  and  large  sparks 
and  brushes  were  darting  off  from  every  part  of  its  outer  su/rfaee.    The 
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conclusion  I  bave  come  to  is,  tliat  non-conductors,  as  well  as  con- 
ductors, have  never  yet  had  an  absolute  and  independent  charge  of  one 
Electricity  communicated  to  them,  and  that  to  all  appearance  such  a 
state  of  matter  is  impossible."     (JKr.  Beseareh.,  series  li.  1173^4.) 

(87)  But  though  Electricity  may  be  considered  as  confined  to  the 
surfaces  of  bodies,  its  intensity  is  not  on  every  part  the  same.  On 
a  sphere,  of  course,  the  symmetry  of  the  figure  renders  the  uniform 
distribution  of  Electricity  upon  it  inevitable ;  but  if  it  be  an  oblong 
spheroid,  the  intensity  becomes  very  great  at  the  poles,  but  feeble  at 
the  equator.  A  still  more  rapid  augmentation  of  Electricity  at  the 
extremities  takes  place  in  bodies  of  a  cylindric  or  prismatic  form,  and 
the  more  so  as  their  length  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  their  breadth. 
Coulomb  insulated  a  circular  cylinder,  two  inches  in  diameter  and  thirty 
inches  in  length,  of  which  the  ends  were  hemispherical ;  and  on  com- 
paring the  quantities  of  Electricity  collected  at  the  centre  and  at  points 
near  the  extremities,  he  obtained  the  following  results : — at  two  inches 
from  the  extremity  the  Electricity  was  to  that  at  the  centre  as  1^ 
to  I ;  at  one  inch  from  the  extremity  it  was  as  It  to  1 ;  and  at  the 
extremity  it  was  as  2iV  to  1.  From  the  observations  of  the  same 
philosopher,  it  appears  that  the  depth  of  the  electric  fluid  on  a 
conductor  always  increases  in  rapid  proportion  in  approaching  the 
edges,  and  that  the  effect  is  still  more  augmented  at  corners,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  two  edges  combined;  the  effect  is  still  further 
increased  if  any  part  of  a  conductor  have  the  form  of  a  point.  In 
his  researches  Coulomb  employed  the  proof  plane  and  his  balance  of 
torsion ;  but  as  it  has  been  rendered  probable  by  the  experiments  of 
Harris  that  an  indefinitely  thin  carrier  plate  cannot  be  altogether 
considered  as  an  element  of  the  surface  of  an  electrified  body  to 
which  it  is  applied,  that  it  does  not,  in  &ct,  fairly  represent  the 
actual  amount  of  Electricity  accumulated,  it  is  possible  that  further 
investigation  may  render  it  necessary  to  modify,  to  some  extent,  the 
conclusions  of  the  French  mathematician. 

(88)  It  was  assumed  also,  by  Coulomb,  that  the  force  which  retains 
Electricity  on  the  surface  of  a  conductor  is  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  reason  why  it  is  impossible  to  accumidate  any  quantity 
of  Electricity  on  a  conductor  furnished  with  points  is  because  the 
depth  of  Electricity  is  there  so  much  increased  that  the  force  of  the 
electric  fluid  exceeds  the  restraining  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  But 
by  adopting  Faraday's  theory  of  induction,  founded  upon  a  molecular 
action  of  the  dielectric,  we  get  rid  of  the  necessity  of  associating  two 
such  dissimilar  things  as  the  "  ponderous  air  and  the  subtile  and  even 
hypothetical  fluid  or  fluids  of  Electricity,  by  gross  mechjinical  relations." 
''An  electrified  cylinder  is  more  affected  by  the  influence  of  the  surround- 
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ing  conductors  (which  complete  the  condition  of  charge),  at  the  ends 
than  at  the  middle,  hecause  the  ends  are  exposed  to  a  greater  sum  of 
inductive  forces  than  the  middle ;  ani  a  point  is  brought  to  a  higher 
condition  than  a  ball,  because,  bj  relation  to  the  conductors  around, 
more  inductive  force  terminates  on  its  surface  than  on  an  equal  surface 
of  the  ball  with  which  it  is  compared,"  (Ex.  Research.,  xii.,  par.  1302.) 
The  distribution  of  Electricity  on  the  surface  of  an  insulated  sphere 
is  only  uniform  as  long  as  it  is  surrounded  by  a  dielectric  of  the 
same  specific  inductive  capacity,  for  when  an  electrified  ball  is  partly 
surrounded  by  air  and  partly  by  sulphur  or  lac,  the  Electricity  is 
diffused  on  it  unequally,  though  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
remains  perfectly  unchanged.  Again,  it  has  been  shown  by  Harris 
(PAi7.  Trans.,  1834),  that  an  electrified  ball,  insulated  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  connected  with  an  Electroscope,  undergoes 
no  chauge  by  withdrawing  ijths  of  the  air,  also  that  a  charged  Elec- 
troscope, enclosed  in  an  air-tight  bulb  and  placed  under  a  receiver, 
retains  its  charge  unaltered  when  f  $ths  of  the  air  is  withdrawn,  and 
that  the  divergence  of  a  well-insulated  gold  leaf  Electroscope  does 
not  diminish  when  the  air  of  the  receiver  under  which  it  is  placed  is 
exhausted  till  only  rioth  part  remains. 

(89)  Condensers,  multipliers. — We  are  now  prepared  to  understand 
the  rationale  of  those  instruments  which  have  been  contrived  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  evident  very  minute  traces  of  Electricity.  They 
have  received  various  forms,  but  they  all  depend  on  the  following 
considerations.  If  we  communicate  a  charge  of  Electricity  to  an 
insulated  metallic  cylinder,  provided  at  either  end  with  a  strip  of  gold 
leaf,  as  an  Electroscope,  the  ofual  divergence  of  the  two  leaves  will 
show  the  equality  of  the  distribution  of  the  Electricity  at  the  two  ends 
of  the  conductor.  If  we  now  bring  near  to  one  end  of  the  electrified 
cylinder  another  similar  cylinder,  unelectrified  and  in  free  'communica- 
tion with  the  earth,  we  shall  observe  a  remarkable  disturbance  to  take 
place  in  the  electrical  condition  of  the  cylinder :  the  gold  leaf  at  the 
extremity  nearest  the  second  cylinder  will  become  much  more  divergent, 
while  the  repellent  effect  of  the  other  i^all  be  greatly  diminished,  and 
even  reduced  almost  to  nothing.  On  removing  the  uninsulated  cylinder, 
the  divergence  of  the  two  leaves  will  again  become  equal,  and  we  may 
further  observe  that  the  nearer  the  neutral  conductor  is  brought  to  the 
electrified  one  the  greater  the  difference  in  the  repellent  power  of  the 
two  leaves.  Now,  bearing  in  mind  that  "all  charge  is  sustained  by 
induction,"  we  must  consider  the  divergence  of  the  gold  leaves  on 
the  electrified  conductor  to  be  occasioned,  not  by  any  direct  repulsive 
power  exerted  on  them  by  the  cylinder,  but  in  consequence  of  in- 
duction through  the  air  towards  distant  surrounding  objects.  When, 
therefore,  a  conducting  body  is  brought  very  near  to  the  insulated 
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electrified  cylinder,  induction  is  almost  wholly  directed  through  the 
air  to  it;  if  the  second  cylinder  be  insulated  it  will  itself  become 
electro-polar,  but  if  it  be  in  dire^^  communication  with  the  earth  the 
Electricity  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of  the  first  cylinder  will  become 
virtually  annihilated,  by  diffusion  over  the  earth,  and  it  will  itself 
sustain  nearly  the  whole  of  the  charge  on  the  electrified  cylinder, 
hence  the  reason  why  the  gold  leaf  nearest  the  second  cylinder 
becomes  more  repellent  than  before  and  the  other  one  less  so.  This 
mctshing  or  apparent  neutralizing  of  a  portion  of  the  charge  on  the 
conductor,  may  be  further  shown  by  connecting  the  cylinder  with  the 
gold  leaf  Electroscope  (49),  the  leaves  of  which  wiU  begin  to  collapse 
the  moment  the  second  cylinder  is  made  to  approach  the  first.  The 
same  fact  may  be  still  more  simply  shown  without  employing  any 
met&llic  conductors  at  all,  by  merely  bringing  the  hand  over  and 
close  to  the  cap  of  the  instrument,  the  charge  on  the  cap  and  leaves, 
previously  sustained  by  surrounding  objects,  will  now  be  sustained 
nearly  entirely  by  the  hand  alone,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  charge 
being  now  concentrated  on  the  cap,  the  leaves  will  collapse. 

(90)  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  none  of  the  Electricity 
with  which  the  Electroscope  was  charged  is  lost  in  this  experiment ; 
it  is  only  diverted  from  the  leaves  to  the  cap,  as  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  when  the  hand  is  removed  the  divergence  of  the  former 
will,  in  a  good  experiment,  return  to  its  former  extent.  If  now  we 
substitute  for  the  cylinders  a  pair  of.  metallic  discs,  precisely  the  same 
results  will  be  obtained. 

Fig.  32. 


Let  E,  Eig.  32,  represent  the  cap  and  leaves  of  Singer's  arrangement 
of  Bennett's  Electroscope,  and  A  B  the  end  view  of  an  insulated 
metallic  disc,  connected  with  E  by  a  metallic  wire.  On  communicating 
a  small  charge  of  Electricity  to  A  B  it  will  be  diffused  over  E,  and  the 
leaves  will  diverge  to  a  certain  extent ;  if  we  now  approach  A  B  with 
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a  second  and  precisely  similar  disc,  A^  B^  in  free  communication  with 
the  earth  by  the  wire  W,  the  leaves  will  gradually  collapse,  and  when 
the  two  discs  are  almost  in  contact,  the  charge  will  be  so  far  withdrawn 
from  E  and  concentrated  on  A  B  that  the  gold  leaves  will  hang  nearly 
parallel;  let  A'  B'  be  now  suddenly  withdrawn  to  a  distance,  the 
Electricity  accumulated  on  A  B  being  now  relieved  from  the  influence 
of  A'  B^,  will,  in  virtue  of  its  expansive  power,  return  and  diffuse 
itself  over  E,  the  leaves  of  which  will  immediately  return  to  their 
former  state  of  divergence.  Whilst  the  disc,  A  B,  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  A'  B',  and  the  leaves  of  the  Electroscope  nearly  converged, 
let  a  second  quantity  of  Electricity  be  communicated  to  A  B,  sufficient 
to  cause  a  sensible  divergence  of  the  gold  leaves,  then  let  A'  B'  be  again 
suddenly  withdrawn,  the  leaves  will  now  open  to  a  considerable  extent, 
being  influenced  by  the  united  forces  of  both  the  electrical  charges 
thrown  on  A  B.  This  is  in  fact  the  principle  of  the  electrical  condenser, 
originally  invented  by  (Epinus,  but  brought  into  the  service  of  electrical 
science  by  Yolta.  '^  It  is,"  observes  Dr.  Lardner,  '^  in  the  estimation 
of  small  quantities  of  Electricity,  analogous  to  the  microscope  in  the 
examination  of  visible  objects,  and  it  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
Electroscope  as  the  compound  microscope  holds  to  the  micrometer, 
screw,  and  vernier  in  astronomical  instruments." 

(91)  The  laws  regulating  the  inductive  action  of  the  discs  on  each 
other,  and  the  operation  of  the  direct  and  reflected  inductive  forces, 
have  been  investigated  by  Sir  William  Snow  Harris,  by  some  beautiM 
experiments  made  with  his  hydrostatic  balance  (63),  {FhiL  Tratu,, 
1834,  and  Budimentary  Electricityy  101,  et  seq.)     The  quantity  of 
Electricity  displaced  from  A'   B'  may  be  considered  as  the  direct 
induction  of  the  plate  A  B.    In  order  to  measure  this  induction,  the 
wire  connecting  A'  B'  with  the  earth  was  removed,  the  plate  itself 
being  in  communication  with  the  plate/ (Fig.  13)  of  the  Electrometer, 
which  then  indicated,  in  degrees,  the  resulting  force  at  the  distance 
between  the  plates  A  B,  A'  K.    These  plates  were  then  separated  by 
other  distances,  and  it  was  found  that  the  forces,  in  degrees,  as  expressed 
by  the  Electrometer,  were  inversely  ae  the  squares  of  the  distances  between 
tJ^e plates;  and  as  the  quantity  ci  Electricity  is  as  the  square  roots  of 
the  forces,  it  appears  that  the  direct  induced  force  is  inversely  as  the 
distance.    The  distances  between  the  plates  being  constant  and  the 
quantity  of  Electricity  being  varied,  it  was  found  that  the  iuduced 
force  was  as  the  exciting  Electricity  directly  and  as  the  distance  in^ 
versely.    When  A'  B'  was  insulated,  then  the  direct  induction  was  no 
longer,  as  before,  in  a  simple  inverse  ratio  of  the  distances,  but  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  roots  of  the  distances.    The  amounts  of 
reflected  induction  of  A'  B'  on  A  B  were  next  ascertained ;  they  were 
found,  when  Af  B'  was  uninsulated,  to  be  in  the  ifwerse  ratio  of  the 
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distances  between  the  plates,  while,  when  A'  B'  was  insulated,  the 
▼ariation  was  as  before,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  roots  of  the 
distances. 

(92)  The  original  condenser  of  Yolta  was  constructed  as  represented 
in  Fig.  33.  It  consisted  of  two  circular  metallic  discs,  the  surfaces  of 
which  were  covered  with  a  thin  and  uniform 
coating  of  amber  varnish ;  the  lower  disc,  B,  was 
supported  on  a  metallic  stand,  B  D,  the  upper 
disc,  A,  called  the  collector,  was  provided  with  an 
insulatiug  handle,  and  a  short  wire  terminating 
|B  in  a  metallic  ball,  E.  The  body,  the  Electricity 
of  which  was  to  be  investigated,  was  brought 
into  contact  with  E,  the  Electricity  thus  com- 
municated to  A,  acting  by  induction  through 
the  thin  non-conductor  on  B,  confined  the  Elec- 
tricity of  the  opposite  kind,  repelling  its  similar 
Electricity  ;  at  the  same  time  B,  being  in  perfect 
electrical  communication  with  the  earth,  had  a 
constant  supply  of  neutral  Electricity  conveyed 
to  it,  which  in  its  turn  underwent  a  similar  decomposition.  This  process 
lasted  until  the  condenser  had  received  the  full  charge  answering  to 
its  surface.  The  collector.  A,  being  suddenly  raised  by  its  glass  handle, 
taking  care  to  keep  it  parallel  to  the  base,  the  Electricity  accumulated 
upon  it  could  be  transferred  to  an  Electroscope  for  examination.  The 
plates  may  be  placed  vertically.,  and  if  made  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter  are 
very  efficient  and  powerful.  It  is  usual,  however,  to  attach  them  at  once 
to  the  gold  leaf  Electrometer,  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  34,  where  a 


Fig.  34. 


represents  the  collecting  plate  and  b  the 
condenser,  the   brass  stem  of  which  is 
attached  to  a  hinge,  by  means  of  which 
it  can  be  rapidly  approached  to  and  with- 
drawn from  a,  in  metallic  connection  with 
the  Electroscope.     Sometimes  the  collect- 
ing plate  is  screwed  on  the  top  of  the 
Electroscope,  the  condensing  plate  resting 
upon  it,  and  in  communication  with  the 
earth,  and  occasionally  the  whole  instru- 
ment is  inclosed  in  a  glass  case,  a  vessel  of 
quicklime  being  also  inclosed  to  preserve 
the  glass  from  hygrometric  moisture. 
(93)  An  electrical  condenser  of  remarkable  delicacy  was  invented 
by  M.  Peclet,  and  is  thus  described  by  him  {Annales  de  Chimie  et  de 
Fhysique^  May,  1840). — The  apparatus  consists  of  three  gilded  plates 
superposed,  a  glass  shade,  containing  the  gold  leaves,  a  three-footed 
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stand,  famished  with  adjusting  screws,  an  eje-piece,  and  a  portion 
of  a  diyided  cirde.     It  is  shown  in  Fig.  35.     The  inferior  plate,  a, 

Fig.  85. 


is  metallically  connected  with  the  gold  leaves,  as  in  ordinary  condensers, 
and  is  Tarnished  on  its  upper  sur&ce  alone.  The  plate  h,  which  is  placed 
above,  is  furnished  with  an  insulating  handle,  d  ;  it  is  varnished  on  both 
sides  but  not  at  its  circumference ;  finally,  the  plate  e  is  pierced  at  its 
centre  by  an  orifice,  through  which  passes  the  handle  attached  to  the 
plate  h;  it  is  fiimished  with  a  cylinder  of  glass,  «,  serving  to  raise 
it,  and  is  only  varnished  on  its  lower  surfii^^.  These  three  plates 
are  of  ground  glass,  gilt,  and  then  covered  with  many  layers  of 
gum-lac  varnish.  The  lower  plate,  0,  is  in  metallic  connection 
with  the  two  gold  leaves,  r,  «,  which  are  thin,  narrow,  parallel,  and 
arranged  as  in  ordinary  condensers ;  these  leaves  are  placed  within  a 
glass  shade,  large  enough  to  allow  the  gold  leaves  to  separate  to  their 
fullest  extent  without  totiching  it.  On  the  bottom  of  the  case  are 
fixed  two  plates  of  copper,  t,  0,  destined  to  increase  by  their  in- 
fluence the  divergence  of  the  leaves,  their  height  being  so  adjusted 
that  the  gold  leaves  may  not,  at  any  time,  touch  them.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  shade  is  placed  a  box,  containing  chloride  of  calcium,  to  dry  the 
air ;  the  shade  rests  on  a  stand  furnished  with  screws,  by  means  of 
which  the  apparatus  is  rendered  vertical.  At  one  of  the  extremities 
of  this  stand,  A,  is  a  rod,  supporting  a  circular  plate,  t,  pierced  at  its 
centre  with  a  very  small  hole ;  the  other  extremity  is  furnished  with 
a  section  of  a  circle,  k,  divided  into  degrees;   the  heights  of  this 
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graduated  piece  and  that  of  the  eentre  of  the  plate  •  are  go  adjusted 
ihaii  the  line  which  joins  the  two  centres  is  horizontal,  and  also  passes 
through  the  upper  extremities  of  the  gold  leaves. 

The  instrument  is  used  in  the  following  manner : — ^the  upper  plate 
is  touched  with  a  metal  held  in  the  hand,  and  the  edge  of  the  second 
plate  with  the  finger;  the  contacts  are  broken,  the  upper  plate  is 
remoyed  and  the  lowest  touched;  the  upper  plate  is  then  returned, 
and  the  same  series  of  operations  is  several  times  repeated ;  finallj,  the 
two  upper  plates  are  removed  hj  means  of  the  rod  d;  the  gold  leaves 
diverge  to  a  degree  greater  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  operations. 

The  rationale  of  the  operation  is  this: — ^when  the  upper  plate  is 
touched  bj  a  metal  held  in  the  hand  and  the  second  with  the  finger, 
everything  takes  place  as  in  the  common  condenser,  the  two  plates 
become  charged  with  the  contrary  Electricities,  but  disguised.  When 
the  first  plate  is  removed  these  Electricities  become  free;  but  if  the 
third  plate  is  touched  with  the  finger,  the  latter  becomes  charged  and 
disguises  the  charge  of  the  second ;  if  then  the  first  plate  is  restored 
to  its  place  the  second  will  be  charged  anew,  and  the  charge  may  be 
made  to  pass  in  the  same  manner  to  the  third.  It  is  evident  that 
if  the  Electricity  of  the  upper  plate  did  not  dissipate  itself  it  would 
suffice  to  touch  it  but  once  with  the  metal  held  in  the  hand ;  but  to 
avoid  the  influence  of  that  loss  it  is  better  to  touch  it  at  each  operation. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  condensing  power  of  this  instrument  the 
following  results  are  mentioned.-^When  the  upper  disc  was  touched 
with  an  iron  wire  twice,  thrice,  four,  five,  and  six  times,  the  divergence 
of  the  gold  leaves  amounted  to  9}^  20^  25^  31^  41^  and  88"^.  When 
the  experiment  was  made  with  a  platinum  wire,  freed  from  all  ex- 
traneous substances  upon  its  surface  by  exposure  to  a  red  heat,  and 
held  in  the  hand  after  it  had  been  washed  with  distilled  water,  a  single 
contact  indicated  only  a  feeble  divergence,  but  after  three  contacts  it 
rose  to  15^,  and  after  twenty  it  amounted  to  53^.  This  experimental 
demonstration  of  the  existence  of  an  electro-motory  force  between 
platinum  and  gold,  and  which  had  previously  been  wanting,  was  also 
obtained  by  M.  Pedet  with  an  ordinary  condenser,  the  sensitiveness 
of  which  was  carried  to  the  utmost  limits. 

It  appears,  from  M.  Fedet's  experiments  with  the  double  as  well 
as  the  single  condenser,  that  all  metals  are  positive  with  regard  to  gold, 
and  that  in  this  respect  their  relative  order  is  as  follows, — ^zinc,  lead, 
tin,  bismuth,  antimony,  iron,  silver,  and  platinum.  Bismuth,  antimony, 
and  iron  behave  so  like  each^  other  that  their  order  in  the  series  could 
be  made  out  in  no  other  way  than  by  a  very  frequent  repetition  of  the 
experiment. 

(94)  Of  the  various  instruments  that  have  been  termed  ^  multipliers  *' 
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and  "doublers"  we  shall  only  describe  the  multiplier  of  Cavallo,  it 
being  very  uncertain  how  far  the  indications  of  these  instruments  are 
to  be  relied  on,  as,  from  their  extreme  sensibility,  they  are  liable  to 
induce  a  low  state  of  excitation  during  the  manipulations  peribrmed 
with  them,  and  thus  to  lead  to  equivocal  results.  Cavallo's  multiplier 
is  shown  in  Fig.  86.  It  consists  of  four  metallic  plates,  A,  B,  G,  D. 
The  disc  A  is  insulated  on  a  gl^ss  pillar  rising  from  the  wooden  base ; 
B  is  also  supported  on  a  glass  pillar  fixed  in  a  lever,  £  F,'  moving  on 
a  pivot,  E ;  G  is  supported  by  a  glass  pillar  standing  on  the  base ;  and 

Fig.  86. 


D  rises  from  a  slider,  G-,  and  is  uninsulated ;  by  means  of  this  slider 
C  and  B  may  be  approached  to  and  withdrawn  from  each  other.  At 
the  back  of  B  is  fixed  a  metallic  wire,  H,  which  touches  the  metallic 
pillar,  K,  when  the  distance  between  A  and  B  amounts  to  about  the 
twentieth  of  an  inch.  The  apparatus  is  used  thus : — the  body  whose 
Electricity  is  to  be  examined  is  brought  into  contact  with  A,  and  B 
being,  by  the  wire  H,  in  communication,  through  K,  with  the  earth, 
acts  as  a  condenser,  and  becomes  charged  with  the  contrary  Electricity. 
The  lever,  E  F,  is  now  moved  to  the  position  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines,  and  the  contact  between  the  wire,  H,  and  the  pillar,  K,  being 
broken,  the  Electricity  of  the  condenser,  B,  is  prevented  from  escaping 
to  the  earth,  but  is  partly  transferred  to  0,  with  which,  by  the  motion 
of  the  lever,  E  F,  it  is  brought  into  contact.  But  the  uninsulated  disc, 
D,  acts  as  a  condenser  to  C,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  charge  on  B.is  attracted  to  C  :  the  lever  is  now  restored 
to  its  former  position  and  the  process  repeated,  and  may  be  continued 
until  C  becomes  so  charged  with  Electricity,  that  it  can  receive  no  more 
of  the  fluid  from  B ;  B  is  finally  removed  frt>m  A. 

F  2 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  ELECTEICAL  MACHINE. 

Various  forms  of  the  glass  electrical  maclime— The  steam-electric  machine — 
Different  forms  of  the  disruptiye  discharge. 

(95)  Electrical  machines. — The  first  apparatus  that  was  constructed 
for  the  exhibition  of  electrical  phenomena,  to  which  the  name  of  electrical 
machine  was  given,  was  the  globe  of  sulphur  used  by  Boyle  and  Otto 
Guericke  (4),  with  which  they  discovered  electric  light.  The  substi- 
tution  of  glass  for  sulphur  was  made  by  Newton,  the  rubbers  employed 
in  both  cases  being  the  hand  of  the  operator.  That  important  part  oi 
the  machine  called  the  prime  conductor  was  first  introduced  by  Boze, 
(7),  it  consisted  of  an  iron  tube  suspended  by  silken  strings ;  and  the 
substitution  of  a  cushion  for  applying  friction  in  the  place  of  the  hand, 
was  first  made  by  "Winkler.  Various  were  the  forms  now  given  to  the 
electrical  machine,  for  descriptions  of  many  of  which  the  curious  reader 
is  referred  to  Priestley's  compendious  History  of  Electricity,  1769. 
Dr.  "Watson's  machine  consisted  of  four  globes  turned  by  the  same 
multiplying  wheel,  the  Electricity  being  collected  by  one  common  con- 
ductor, and  Dr.  Priestley  seems  to  have  been  the  first  electrician  who 
employed  a  conductor  supported  by  an  insulating  pillar.  It  was  a  hollow 
vessel  of  polished  copper  in  the  form  of  a  pear.  The  insulating  support 
was  of  baked  wood,  which  was  preferred  to  glass  as  being  a  better  insu- 
lator and  less  brittle.  The  conductor  received  its  "  fire  "  by  means  of  a 
long  arched  wire,  or  rod  of  very  soft  brass,  easily  bent  into  any  shape, 
and  raised  higher  or  lower  as  the  globe  required,  and  it  terminated  in 
an  open  ring,  in  which  were  hung  some  sharp-pointed  wires  playing 
lightly  on  the  globe  when  in  motion.  The  rubber  consisted  of  a  hollow 
piece  of  copper  filled  with  horse-hair,  and  covered  with  basil  skin  ;  on  it 
was  laid  an  amalgam  made  by  rubbing  together  mercury  and  thin  pieces 
of  lead  or  tin-foil  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  then  mixing  it  into  a 
paste  vnth  a  little  tallow.  The  electric  was  a  glass  globe  with  a  single 
neck  enclosed  in  a  deep  brass  cap,  mounted  in  a  frame  of  baked  wood 
and  turned  by  a  large  multiplying  wheel.  The  battery  employed 
by  Priestley  consisted  of  sixty-four  flint  green  glass  jars,  each  ten  inches 
long  and  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  the  coated  part  of  each 
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Fig.  37. 


was  half  a  square  foot ;  the  whole  battery  contained  thirty-two  square 
feet. 

(96)  The  electrical  machines  now  constructed  are  exceedingly 
elegant  pieces  of  philosophical  apparatus,  though  they  differ  in  form 
and  arrangement  almost  as  widely  as  the  somewhat  clumsy  machines  of 
the  older  electricians.  There  are  two  kinds  of  electrical  machines  in 
general  use,  the  cylindrical  and  the  plate  machine.  The  former  is 
shown  in  Fig.  87.  It  consists 
of  a  hollow  cylinder  of  glass, 
supported  on  brass  bearings, 
which  revolye  in  upright 
pieces  of  wood  attached  to  a 
rectangular  base;  a  cushion 
pf  leather  stuffed  with  horse- 
hair, and  fixed  to  a  pillar  of 
glass,  furnished  with  a  screw 
to  .regulate  the  degree  of 
pressure  on  the  cylinder;  a 
cylinder  of  metal  or  wood 
covered  with  tin-foil,  mounted 
on  a  glass  stand,  and  termi- 
nated on  one  side  by  a  series 
of  points  to  draw  the  Electricity  from  the  glass,  and  on  the  other  side 
by  a  brass  ball.  In  order  to  keep  the  rubber  and  conductor  warm  and 
dry,  Mr.  Bonalds  suggested  in  1823  to  support  them  on  hollow  glass 
tubes  underneath  which  small  lamps  are  placed.  A  more  uniform 
temperature  may  however  be  obtained  by  placing  underneath  the 
cylinder  a  plate  of  metal  about  6  inches  square,  and  keepiug  it  heated 
by  an  argand  lamp.  A  flap  of  oiled  silk  is  attached  to  the  rubber  to 
prevent  the  dissipation  of  the  Electricity  from  the  surface  of  the 
cylinder  before  it  reaches  the  points.  On  turning  the  cylinder,  the 
friction  of  the  cushion  occasions  the  evolution  of  Electricity,  but  the 
production  is  not  sufficiently  rapid  or  abundant  without  the  aid  of  a 
more  effective  exciter,  which  experience  has  shown-  to  be  a  metallic 
substance.  The  surface  of  the  leather  cushion  is  therefore  smeared  with 
certain  amalgams  of  metals,  which  thus  become  the  real  rubbers.  The 
amalgam  employed  by  Canton  consisted  of  two  parts  of  mercury 
and  one  of  tin,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  chalk.  Singer  proposed  a 
compound  of  two  parts  by  weight  of  zinc,  and  one  of  tin ;  and  Pfister 
a  mixture  of  two  parts  tin,  three  zinc,  and  four  mercury,  with  which  in 
a  fluid  state  six  parts  by  weight  of  mercury  are  mixed,  and  the  whole 
shaken  in  an  iron,  or  thick  wooden  box,  until  it  cools.  It  is  then 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder  in  a  mortar,  sifted  through  muslin,  and  mixed 
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with  lard  in  Bufficient  quantity  to  reduce  it  to  the  conaistencj  of  paste. 
This  preparation  should  be  spread  cleanly  over  the  surface  of  the 
cushion,  up  to  the  line  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  silk  flap  with  the 
cushion;  but  care  should  be  taken  that  the  amalgam  should  not  be 
extended  to  the  silk  flap.  It  is  necessary  occasionally  to  wipe  the 
cushion,  flap,  and  cylinder,  to  cleanse  them  from  the  dust  which  the 
Electricity  evolyed  upon  the  cylinder  always  attracts  in  a  greater  or 
less  quantity.  It  is  found  that  from  this  cause  a  very  rapid  accumula- 
tion of  dirt  takes  place  on  the  cylinder,  which  appears  in  black  spots 
and  lines  upon  its  surface.  As  this  obstructs  the  action  of  the  machine 
it  should  be  constantly  removed,  which  may  be  done  by  applying  to  the 
cylinder,  as  it  evolves,  a  rag  wetted  with  spirits  of  wine.  The  pro- 
duction of  Electricity  is  greatly  promoted  by  applying  to  the  cylinder 
with  the  hand  a  piece  of  soft  leather,  five  or  six  inches  square,  covered 
with  amalgam.  This  is  in  fad  equivalent  to  giving  a  temporary 
enlargement  to  the  cushion. 

Feschel  states  {ElemerUs  of  Fhffsics,  vol.  iii.  p.  82),  that  the  most 
effectual  method  of  using  amalgam  is  to  spread  it  pretty  thickly  on  the 
cushion  itself,  and  then  to  cover  it  with  a  piece  of  silk,  so  that  the 
amalgam  may  not  be  in  actual  contact  with  the  glass:  a  sufficient 
quantity  will  work  through  the  silk  when  the  glass  presses  against  it. 
By  this  arrangement  the  inconvenience  of  smearing  the  glass  is  avoided. 
One  important  qualification  of  the  rubber  is,  that  the  surface  on  which 
the  amalgam  is  placed,  should  carry  off  as  quickly  and  as  completely  as 
possible,  the  Electricity  excited.  To  effect  this,  a  piece  of  copper,  or 
tin-foil,  the  same  size  as  the  cushion,  is  laid  immediately  under  the 
surface  coated  with  amalgam.  If,  however,  the  cushicm  is  stuffed  with 
metal  filings .  instead  of  with  horse-hair,  this  arrangement  is  not 
necessary.  K  the  surface  of  the  amalgam  be  covered  with  finely 
powdered  mosaio  gold,  increased  effects  are  said  to  be  produced;  but 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  purity  of  this  substance,  or  it  may  be  inert 
or  even  injurious.  According  to  Masson  {Jrohivei  de  VElectricM^ 
Sept.  1845),  mosaic  gold  Xbifiulphuret  of  tin)  sometimeB  contains  as 
much  as  fifty  per  cent,  of  sal  ammoniac,  the  hygrometric  and  conductrie 
properties  of  which  completely  destroy  its  electric  action.  Before 
employing  it,  therefore,  it  should  be  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  washed 
on  a  filter  until  it  no  longer  gives  any  indications  of  the  presence  of 
sal  ammoniac:  it  should  then  be  carefully  dried  and  employed  in 
powder  upon  heated  paper.  Masson  thinks  that  the  bisulphuret  of  tin 
does  not  undergo  decomposition,  but  that  it  becomes  electrized  by 
simple  friction. 

The  use  of  the  oiled  silk  flap  is  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  the 
Electricity  evolved  on  the  glass  by  contact  with  the  air;  it  is  thus 
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leiamed  on  the  ojlinder  till  it  encoTmters  the  points  of  the  piime  con- 
dnetor,  bj  which  it  is  rmpidlj  drawn  off.  It  is  usual  to  coyer  with  a 
▼amish  of  gum  lac  those  parts  of  the  glass  beyond  the  ends  of  the 
rabber,  with  a  yiew  of  preventing  the  escape  of  the  Electricity  through 
the  metallic  caps  at  the  extremities  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  inside  of 
the  jSap  is  also  sometimes  coated  with  a  resinous  cement  consisting  of 
four  parts  of  Yenice  turpentine,  one  part  of  resin»  and  one  of  bees' 
wax,  boiled  together  for  about  two  hours  in  an  earthen  pipkin  over  a 
slow  fire. 

(97)  When  the  cylindrical  machine  is  arranged  for  the  development 
of  either  positiye  or  negative  Electricity,  the  conductor  is  placed  with 
its  length  parallel  to  the  cylinder^  and  the  points  project  from  its  side, 
as  in  the  machine  shown  in  the  figure.  The  ne^aiwe  conductor  sup- 
ports the  rubber,  and  receiTOS  from  it  the  negative  Electricity  not  by 
induction,  as  is  the  case  with  the  positive  conductor,  but  by  communi' 
cation,  J£  it  be  required  to  accumulate  positive  Electricity,  a  chain 
must  be  carried  from  the  negative  conductor  (which  of  course  is  insu- 
lated) to  the  ground;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  negative  Electricity  be 
required,  then  the  conductor  must  be  put  in  communication  with  the 
earth,  and  the  rubber  insulated*  We  shall  return  to  the  consideration 
of  this  presently. 

Fig.  3S. 


(d8)  The  Bate  Electrical  Machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  88.    It  consists  of 
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a  circular  plate  of  thick  glass,  revolving  vertically  by  means  of  a  winch 
between  two  uprights :  two  pairs  of  rubbers,  formed  of  slips  of  elastio 
wood  covered  with  leather,  and  furnished  with  silk  flaps,  are  placed  at 
two  equi-distant  portions  of  the  plate  on  which  their  pressure  may  be 
increased  or  diminished  by  means  of  brass  screws.  The  prime  con- 
ductor consists  of  hollow  brass,  supported  horizontally  from  one  of  the 
uprights;  its  arms,  where  they  approach  the  plate,  being  fiimished 
with  points. 

(99)  With  respect  to  the  merits  of  these  two  forms  of  the  electrical 
machine,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  to  which  to  give  the  preference.  For  an 
equal  surface  of  glass  the  Plate  appears  to  be  the  most  powerful ;  it  is 
not,  however,  so  easily  arranged  for  negative  Electricity,  in  consequence 
of  the  uninsulated  state  of  the  rubbers,  though  several  ingenious 
methods  of  obviating  this  inconveni^ice  have  been  lately  devised. 

Fig.  39.   (1) 


(100)  One  of  the  best  forms  of  the  Plate  Machine  is  that  invented  by 
Mr.  C.  Woodward,  President  of  the  Islington  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution.   Eig.  39  represents  the  one  in  that  Institution,  presented  to 
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Fig.  40.  (2) 


the  members  by  tbe  above-mentioned  gentleman.  The  plate,  which  is 
two  feet  in  diameter,  is  fixed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  between  two 
uprights,  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  which  are  attached  the  rubbers.  The 
two  conductors,  A  B,  insulated  on  stout  glass  pillars,  are  fixed  at  each 
end  of  the  mahogany  board  on  which  the  whole  is  mounted,  and  con- 
nected together  by  a  brass  arm  C,  which  is  supported  in  the  centre  by  a 
glass  pillar  £  ;  from  these  points  project  and  collect  the  Electricity  from 
both  sides  of  the  plate.  This  machine  possesses  the  following  advan- 
tages: the  insulation  is  exceedingly  good;  it  occupies  but  very  little 
room  on  the  lecture  table;  and  readily 
exhibits  positive  and  negative  Electricity : 
for  this  latter  purpose,  it  is  arranged  as  ! 
follows,  and  the  annexed  cut  will  render  ] 
it  perfectly  intelligible.  The  right-hand 
conductor  B,  together  with  the  brass  arm 
and  support,  are  removed,  and  the  plate 
being  turned  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  the 
upper  rubber  D  is  brought  down  on  the 
glass  pillar  E,  and  a  brass  ball  Q  screwed 
into  it.  We  have  now  a  positive  and 
negative  conductor;  and  although  the 
machine  possesses,  of  course,  but  half  its 
original  power,  it  is  sufficient  for  all  pur- 
poses of  experiment.  Instead  of  one,  this 
machine  is  readily  mounted  with  two 
plates,  which  work  equally  well,  and  it  then  becomes  an  exceedingly 
powerful  instrument,  occupying  scarcely  any  more  space. 

Mr.  Woodward  strongly  recommends  the  covering  the  glass  pillars, 
and  also  that  part  of  the  plate  between  the  spindle  and  the  rubbers, 
with  sealing-wax  varnish,  stating  that  it  very  much  increases  the  power 
of  the  machine. 

(101)  In  Sturgeon's  Annals  of  JEleetrieify,  Ac.  for  September,  1841, 
two  useful  modifications  of  the  cylinder  and  plate  machine  are  de- 
scribed and  lithographed.  The  principal  feature  in  which  the  arrange- 
ment of  Mr.  Goodman's  cylinders  differs  from  those  of  the  usual  con- 
struction, consists  in  their  being  supplied  with  two  rubbers,  mounted  on 
glass  rods  placed  parallel  to  each  other  on  opposite  sides  of  the  cylinder, 
and  connected  together  by  means  of  a  brass  tube  bent  twice  at  right 
angles.  This  brass  tube  rises  several  inches  above  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  prime  conductor,  which  is  so  contrived 
as  to  answer  at  the  same  time  for  a  support  for  one  of  the  pivots  on  . 
which  the  cylinder  revolves.  Two  arms  proceed  from  the  upper  and 
lower  portion  of  this  upright  conductor,  passing  parallel  to,  and  above 
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and  below  the  cylinder,  firom  which  a  number  of  points  project  to  receive 
the  fluid  accumulated  by  the  excitation  of  the  rubbers,  and  brought 
round  by  the  rotation  of  the  cylinder.  To  preyent  dissipation  of  the 
fluid  from  the  extremities  of  the  arms,  each  is  made  to  terminate  in  a 
lacquered  glaee  hall.  Machines  acranged  in  this  manner  are  stated 
by  the  inyentor  to  possess  the  desirable  qualities  of  strength  and  en- 
durance, and  for  equal  surfaces  to  be  twice  as  powerful  as  when  qdLj 
one  rubber  is  employed. 

Mr.  Gtoodman  arranges  the  rubbers  of  his  plate  machine  in  a  similar 
manner,  that  is,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  supported  by  glass  pillars  on 
either  side  of  the  periphery  of  the  plate,  as  in  tbe  cylinder  machine,  one 
end  of  the  axis  (of  lacquered  glass)  turns  in  an  insulated  conductor  pro- 
Tided  with  horizontal  arms  carrying  points. 

For  common  purposes,  and  where  extreme  cheapness  is  desirable,  the 
plate  may  be  made  of  common  window-glass,  to  the  centre  of  which  two 
wood-turned  conyex  caps  may  be  cemented  without  any  perforation  of 
the  plate,  and  the  axle  is  completed  by  cementing  a  glass  rod  to  the 
centre  of  each  cap.  The  cement  recommended  by  Mr.  Goodman,  is 
equal  parts  of  resin  and  bees*  wax,  made  sufficiently  thick  by  the  addition 
of  red-ochre.  The  cost  of  a  plate  of  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  is  about 
two  shillings,  or  half  a  crown. 

(102)  Van  Marum  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Cuthbestson  constructed 
an  electrical  machine  of  extraordinary  power,  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  It  consisted  of  two  circular  plates  of  French  glass,  each 
sixty-fiye  inches  in  diameter,  fixed  upon  the  same  axis  and  excited  by 
four  pairs  of  cushions  each  nearly  sixteen  inches  in  length.  A  single 
spark  from  this  machine  melted  a  leaf  of  gold;  a  thread  became  attracted 
at  the  distance  of  thirty-eight  feet,  and  a  pointed  wire  exhibited  the 
appearance  of  a  luminous  star  at  a  distance  of  twenty-eight  feet  from 
the  conductor. 

A  magnificent  machine,  somewhat  on  Van  Marum*s  principle,  has 
lately  been  constructed  for  the  £oyal  Panopticon  of  Science  and  Art  in 
Leicester  Square.  The  plate  of  this  machine  is  ten  feet  in  diameter,  it 
is  turned  by  steam  power,  and  excited  by  three  pairs  of  rubbers,  each 
pair  nearly  three  feet  in  length.  The  conductor,  which  is  pear-shaped 
on  Priestley's  plan,  is  six  feet  long  and  four  feet  in  diameter  in  its  widest 
part.  When  well  excited,  sparks  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  and  of  remarkable  brilliancy  and  yolume,  may  be  drawn  from  the 
terminal  ball  of  the  conductor;  the  discharge  through  a  vacuous  tube  seyen 
feet  long,  exhibits  a  continuous  stream  of  splendid  purple  light,  and  it 
charges  to  saturation  a  battery  of  thirty-six  jars,  presenting  108  square 
feet  of  coated  glass,  in  less  than  a  minute. 

(108)   Sir  William  Hanis's  elegit  machine  is  shown,  in  fig.  41, 
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The  plate  A  A,  abont  three  feet  in  diameter,  is  mounted  on  a  metallic 
axiB  resting  on  two  horizontal  supporters  of  mahogany,  which  are 
themselves    sustained    bj    four    yertical    mahogany    columns,    fixed 

Fig.  41. 


upon  a  firm  frame  as^  a  base.  The  whole  apparatus  rests  on  the 
four  legs,  BODE,  and  these  again  rest  upon  another  steady  frame 
provided  with  three  levelling  screws,  G-  H  I,  for  securing  it  in  a 
horiiontal  position.  The  rubbers  are  insulated  on  the  glass  pillars,  K 
EI,  one  on  either  side  of  the  horizontal  diameter  of  the  plate.  L  M  N 
is  the  positive  conductor  projecting  in  a  vertical  position  in  front  of  the 
plate,  while  the  negative  conductor,  O  F,  passes  in  a  curvilinear  direction 
behind,  and  connects  the  rubbers  of  each  side. 

The  glass  plate  is  turned  by  an  insulated  handle,  immediately  in  firont 
of  which  is  placed  a  short  index,  which  is  fixed  to  the  axis,  and  which 
moves  over  a  graduated  circle  attached  to  the  horizontal  part  of  the 
frame,  and  through  the  centre  of  which  the  axis  passes.  In  this  manner 
the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  plate  may  be  accurately  registered. 
In  order  to  strengthen  the  centre  of  the  plate,  two  smaller  plates  are 
cemented  to  each  side  by  varnish,  and  a  small  stop  is  inserted  into 
the  axis  to  prevent  the  pressure  from  increasing  beyond  a  certain  point. 
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Wlieii  the  machine  is  used 
for  ordinary  purposes,  the 
conductors,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  42,  are  employed,  but 
when  it  is  required  to 
accumulate  Electricity,  the 
conductors  should  have  the 
smallest  extent  possible. 
They  are  thus  formed  of 
small  straight  tubes,  as 
shown  in  Pig.  42,,  and  its 
extremities  terminate  in 
balls  of  Tarnished  wood, 
through  the  substance  of 
which  the  metallic  commu- 
nicators pass.  To  prevent 
the  flaps  &om  being  drag- 
ged over  the  plate  in  turning,  they  are  retained  in  their  places  by  cords 
of  silk  attached  to  them,  passing  round  fixed  supports. 

The  machine  used  by  Faraday,  in  his  famous  researches,  is  somewhat 
in  construction  similar  to  Harris's ;  the  plate  is  fifty  inches  in  diameter, 
the  metallic  surface  of  the  conductor  in  contact  with  the  air  is  about 
1422  square  inches  ;  when  in  good  excitation  one  revolution  of  the  plate 
wiU  give  ten  or  twelve  sparks  from  the  conductor,  each  an  inch  in  length. 
Sparks  or  flashes  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  in  length  may  easily  be 
drawn  from  the  conductors. 

(104)  It  is  by  no  means  immaterial  what  kind  of  glass  is  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  plates  or  cylinders  of  electrical  machines. 
Priestley,  who  made  many  experiments  on  this  subject,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion "that  common  bottle  metal  is  fittest  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
citation," in  consequence  (as  he  rightly  supposed)  of  the  hardness  of  the 
metal  and  its  exquisite  polish.  Harris  recommends  the  flinty  kind  of 
plate-glass  of  most  perfect  manufacture,  and  very  highly  polished. 
Common  window-glass  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  electrical 
excitation.  Sir  "William  constructed  a  machine  of  two  feet  in  diameter, 
by  cementing  together  two  plates  of  window  glass  with  black  sealing- 
wax,  and  he  states  that  it  had  most  remarkable  power.  The  softer  kinds 
of  glass  and  those  in  which  the  alkalies  predominate  are  very  inferior, 
and  some  kinds  cannot  be  excited  at  all  in  consequence  of  their  remark- 
able conducting  power. 

(105)  The  eminent  electrical  properties  of  gutta  percha  (35)  would 
suggest  the  employment  of  this  substance  as  a  negative  electric  for  elec- 
trical machines.   Mr.  Barlow  (Phil.  Mag,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  428)  describes  an 
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apparatos  of  tliis  kind,  consisting  of  a  band  of  thin  sheet  gutta-percha 
about  four  inches  wide,  which  is  made  to  pass  round  two  wooden  rollers 
fitting  them  very  tightly,  and  rubbed  by  four  brushes  of  bristles  placed 
outside  the  band  and  opposite  to  the  axis  of  each  roller.  The  machine 
is  provided  with  a  curved  brass  conductor  similar  in  form  to  the  con- 
ductors of.  plate-glass  machines  :  under  flEkvourable  circumstances  this 
machine  acts  very  well ;  but  Mr.  Barlow  finds  it  much  affected  by  the 
weather,  and  he  thinks  that  although  gutta-percha  is  capable  of  producing 
a  large  amount  of  Electricity,  a  modification  must  be  effected  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  machine  before  it  can  take  its  place  as  a  useful  instrument. 

(106)  At  the  concluding  stage  of  the  manufacture  of  paper,  viz., 
when  it  leaves  the  glazing  or  polishing  iron  rollers,  and  accumulates  in 
a  finished  state  on  a  final  wooden  roller,  powerful  electrical  phenomena 
are  frequently  developed;  the  Electricity  is  negative,  Messrs.  Arm- 
strong {Elect.  Mag.  vol.  i.,  p.  459),  Hankel  {Foggendorfs  Annalen,  vol. 
xxxi.,  p.  477),  and  Walker  (Elect.  Mag.  vol.  ii.,  p.  120),  have  studied  the 
conditions  under  which  this  electrical  excitement  takes  place.  The 
electrized  condition  of  the  paper  becomes  perceptible  immediately  after 
the  sheet  quits  the  last  glazing  roller ;  and  when  a  person's  hand  is 
presented,  either  to  the  roll  of  finished  paper,  or  to  any  part  of  the 
sheet  between  the  roll  and  the  glazing  rollers,  sparks  are  emitted  by  the 
paper  which  sometimes  reach  to  a  distance  of  several  inches,  and  when 
the  interior  of  the  room  is  darkened,  the  workmen  frequently  see  sparks 
darting  through  a  space  of  eight  or  ten  inches  between  the  surface  of 
the  roll  and  the  iron  work  of  the  machine.  By  means  of  a  collector, 
consisting  of  a  row  of  metallic  points  insulated  by  a  glass  handle,  Mr. 
Armstrong  charged  Leyden  jars,  but  the  quantity  of  Electricity  evolved 
was  not  so  great  as  appearances  led  him  to  expect.  Dr.  Hankel  found 
that  the  heat  of  the  last  steam  roller  exercised  great  influence,  the  elec- 
trical phenomena  being  much  stronger  the  more  the  heat  of  the  last 
steam  roller  was  increased,  becoming  in  fiswt  frequently  so  strong  that 
very  loud  sparks  darted  from  the  paper  to  the  last  smoothing  roller,  by 
which  jars  could  readily  be  charged.  In  Mr.  Elliot's  mill,  near 
Chesham,  Bucks,  sparks  firom  ten  to  twelve  inches  long  have  been 
obtained  from  the  wooden  roller  round  which  the  paper  is  collected ;  the 
greatest  effects  were  produced  by  a  thin  brown  paper  manufactured 
for  Terry's  "  poor  man's  plaster."  Walker  foiind  this  paper  to  be  quite 
free  from  Electricity  previous  to  its  undergoing  the  final  act  of  pressure 
between  the  polishing  rollers.  The  cause  of  electrical  excitement  is  the 
pressure  and  withdrawal  of  pressure  (amounting  in  fact  to  friction), 
which  the  paper  undergoes  in  its  passage  through  the  roller. 

(107)  A  similar  production  of  Electricity  has  for  many  years  been 
noticed  in  Mr.  Macintosh's  manufactory  at  Glasgow,  on  tearing  asunder 
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the  well  known  waterproof-doth  which  is  stuck  together  bj  meatiiB  of  a 
solution  of  India-rubber  in  coal  tar  {Edin.  Phil.  Jour,  toL  z.,  p.  185). 
It  has  also  been  noticed  bj  Mr.  Marsh,  during  the  grinding  of  newly 
roasted  coffee  in  an  iron  coffee  mill  {Awn,  cf  Elect,  toI.  viii.,  p.  124). 
Powerful  electrical  phenomena  have  likewise  been  observed  in  cotton 
mills,  arising  from  the  friction  of  the  bands  or  straps  over  the  rollers  by 
which  i^e  machinery  is  put  in  motion;  and  lastly,  strong  electrical 
sparks  have  been  obtained,  where  neither  friction  nor  pressure  has 
intervened  to  produce  electrical  excitement,  as  for  instance  during  the 
dicing  of  dyed  or  bleached  goods,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Napier  {Meet. 
Mag,  vol.  i.,  p.  500),  become  sometimes  so  highly  excited  that  sparks, 
visible  in  daylight,  will  be  given  off  to  an  individual  passing  dose  to  them. 
Pieces  mordanted  with  acetate  of  alumina  and  dried  at  a  great  heat,  are 
often  highly  charged  with  Electridty,  and  if  the  hand  be  suddenly  drawn 
along  the  piece,  a  complete  shower  of  fii*e  is  observed  with  a  sharp 
crackling  noise  accompanied  by  a  slight  iBihock.  Mr.  Buchanan  relates 
{Phil,  Mag.  N.  8.  vol.  i.,  p.  581),  that  in  a  factory  at  Glasgow,  the 
accumulation  of  Electridty  in  one  room  in  particular,  in  which  was  a 
large  cast-iron  lathe,  .shears,  and  other  machinery  driven  with  great 
vdocity  by  leather  belts,  was  so  great  that  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
protect  the  workmen  from  unpleasant  shocks,  to  connect  the  machinery 
by  means  of  a  copper  wire  with  the  iron  columns  of  the  building ;  and 
that  when  a  break  in  the  wire  of  i^r  of  an  inch  was  made,  the  inter- 
mediate space  was  constantly  luminous,  and  even  at  \  of  an  inch  the 
succession  of  sparks  was  very  rapid.    The  Electricity  was  positive. 

(108)  Scientific  men  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  modus  agendi  of  the 
amalgam  applied  to  the  rubber  of  the  dectrical  machine.  It  seems 
pretty  dear  that  the  oxidation  of  the  amalgam  by  the  friction  employed 
is  essential  to  the  increased  exdtation ;  for  the  development  of  Electri- 
city does  not  appear  to  be  increased  when  amalgams  of  difficultly  oxi- 
diaable  metals,  such  as  gold,  are  employed ;  and .  Dr.  Wollaston  could 
not  succeed  in  obtaining  any  signs  of  free  Electridfy  from  a  machine 
worked  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  carbonic  acid.  The  bisulphuret  of 
tin  (aurum  musivum)  may  be  employed  instead  of  amalgam ;  by  the 
friction  it  probably  becomes  partially  decomposed  into  bisulphate  of  tin, 
as  iron  pyrites  is  into  sulphate  of  iron.  The  chemical  influence  of 
friction,  indeed,  is  more  energetic  than  is  usually  supposed :  even  sili- 
ceous minerals,  as  mesotype,  basalt,  and  feldspar,  become  partly  decom- 
posed, giving  up  a  portion  of  their  alkali  in  a  free  state. 

(109)  The  theory  of  the  action  of  the  electrical  machine  flows  imme- 
diately from  the  prindples  of  induction  already  illustrated  (79);  a 
brief  recapitulation  may,  however,  be  useful.  On  turning  the  handle 
of  the  cylinder,  or  plate,  the  Electricity  naturally  present  in  the  rubber 
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beoomoB  deoompoied, — ^xts  podtiye  adhering  to  the  surfaee  of  the 
glass,  and  its  negative  to  the  mbber :  the  positiye  electric  portions  of 
the  glass  coining,  dnring  its  revolution,  opposite  to  the  points  on  the 
oondactor,  act  powerfully  by  induction  on  the  natural  Electricities  of  the 
conductor,  attracting  the  negative,  which  being  accumulated  in  a  state 
of  tension  at  the  points,  darts  off  towards  the  cylinder,  to  meet  the 
positive  fluid,  and  thus  re-constitute  the  neutral  compound.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  is,  that  the  conductor  is  left  powerfully  positive,— 
not,  it  must  particularly  be  understood,  by  acquiring  Mectrieity  from 
the  revolving  gUm,  hut  hg  having  given  up  its  own  negative  fluid  to  the 
loiter.  The  mbber  is  left  in  a  proportionately  negative  state,  and  con- 
sequently, after  revolving  the  glass  for  a  few  minutes,  can  develop  no 
more  firee  positive  Electricity,  provided  it  is  insulated :  on  this  account, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  it  communicate  with  the  earth  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  positive  Electricity  to  neutralize  its 
negative  state.  In  very  dry  weather,  it  is  necessary  to  connect  the 
rubber  with  the  moist  earth  by  means  of  a  good  conductor ;  and  it  is 
advisable,  if  possible,  to  establish  a  metallic  connexion  with  metallic  water 
pipes. 

(110)  The  subjoined  experiments  will  serve  to  fiimiliarize  the  student 
with  the  principles  and  action  of  the  electrical  machine. 

J^.  1.  See  that  the  machine  is  in  good  working  order,  the  cylinder 
or  plate  being  free  from  dirt  and  black  spots  (96),  and  perfectly  dry 
and  warm :  wipe  it  well  with  a  piece  of  warm  flannel,  and  then  with  an 
old  silk  handk^t^hief.  Take  care  that  the  insulating  glass  stands  are 
dean  and  dry,  and  see  that  the  rubber  is  uniformly  but  not  too  thickly 
covered  with  amalgam  (96).  All  these  particulars  being  duly  attended 
to,  turn  the  handle,  and  present  the  knuckle  of  the  other  hand  to  the 
prime  conductor ;  a  vivid  spark  wiU  pass  between  them  accompanied  by 
a  sharp,  snapping  sound.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  this  spark  as  the 
poritive  spark,  a  term  which  does  not,  however,  convey  a  correct  idea  of 
its  nature ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  arising  from  the  mere  passage 
of  free  Electricity,  but  as  the  union  of  the  two  electric  fluids,  and  the 
consequent  discharge  of  the  electrified  body.  According  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  induction  (70  et  seq.)  the  positively  electrified  prime  conductor 
induces  an  opposite  state  in  any  conducting  substance  approaching  it, 
and  when  this  state  has  amounted  to  one  of  sufficient  tension,  the 
negative  Electricity  rushes  towards  the  positive  of  the  prime  conductor, 
constituting  the  neutral  combination.  It  is  this  neutralization,  or 
discharge  of  the  electric  state  of  the  conductor,  which  constitutes  the 
electric  spark;  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  sparks  from  an  excited 
glass  tube,  and  from  the  cover  of  an  Electrophorus  (76)  :  aU  cases  of 
discharge  must  be  preceded  by  induction  (82).     In  order  to  obtain 
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long  sparks  from  the  prime  conductor  the  operator  must  commence  by 
taking  short  ones,  and  gradually  lengthen  them  to  their  maximum. 
Long  sparks  in  the  open  air  are  always  crooked ;  this  arises  from  the 
condensation  of  the  air  immediately  before  the  spark  in  consequence  of 
the  immense  velocity  with  which  it  moves ;  a  resistance  is  thereby  set 
up  in  the  line  in  which  it  was  moving,  so  that  it  changes  its  course, 
again  condenses  the  air,  and  is  again  turned  asido ;  and  this  alternate 
deflection  produces  a  zig-zag  appearance.  Short  sparks  are  either 
quite  straight  or  slightly  curved,  sometimes  broken  and  irregular.  In 
Fig.  43.  condensed  air  the  light  is  white  and  brilliant ;   in 

rarefied  air  divided  and  faint,  and  in  highly  rarefied 
air  purplish.  For  these  experiments  the  simple  appa- 
ratus shown  in  Fig.  43  may  be  employed,  consisting  of 
a  glass  globe  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  provided 
at  each  end  with  a  brass  cap  to  one  of  which  a  stop- 
cock is  screwed  with  a  wire  and  ball  projecting  into  the 
globe,  and  through  the  other  a  similar  wire  slides 
through  a  collar  of  leather,  so  that  the  balls  may  be 
set  at  any  required  distance  from  each  other  in  the 
globe.  The  apparatus  may  be  exhausted  of  air  by  the 
air-pump ;  or  the  air  may  be  condensed  in  it  by  a 
condensing  syringe.  The  effect  of  different  gases 
may  likewise  be  studied  with  this  apparatus. 
Ex,  2.  Continue  to  turn  the  cylinder  or  plate,  keeping  the  knuckle 
steadily  held  towards  the  prime  conductor.  The  sparks  will  decrease 
in  brilliancy,  intensity,  and  frequency,  and  after  some  time  no  more 
will  be  obtained.  Now  establish  a  good  metallic  communication 
between  the  rubber  and  the  earth,  and  the  sparks  will  be  obtained 
uninterruptedly,  and  undiminished  in  intensity. 

Me,  3.  Bemove  the  conductor  from  its  position  in  front  of  the  glass, 
and  having  darkened  the  room,  revolve  the  cylinder  or  plate ;  a  series 
of  bright  sparks  will  be  observed  to  pass  round  the  sur&ce  of  the  glass, 
exhibiting  a  very  beautiful  appearance.  Let  an  assistant  next  take  a 
needle  in  his  hand,  and  approach  its  point  towards,  but  at  a  considerable 
distance  from,  the  revolving  glass.  While  at  the  distance  of  several 
feet,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  tipped  with  luminous  matter,  illustrating  in  a 
simple  manner  the  striking  influence  of  points,  and  their  use  on  the 
prime  conductor. 

JS^.  4.  Eemove  the  ball  from  the  end  of  the  conductor  disclosing 
a  rounded  blunt  wire ;  put  the  conductor  in  its  place,  and  turning 
the  machine  briskly,  attempt  to  draw  sparks  from  the  body  of  the 
conductor  with  the  knuckle,  you  will  find  that  you  will  obtain  very 
feeble  and  powerless  ones,  but  you  will  perceive  a  beautiful  luminous 
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appearance  proceeding  £poin  the  end  of  tbe  wire,  and 
on  holding  the  hand  near  it,  a  sensation  like  that  pro- 
duced by  a  gentle  stream  of  wind  will  be  experienced. 
Notice  attentiyelj  the  appearance  of  the  luminous 
matter  at  the  points  at  the  two  opposite  ends  of  the 
conductor:  that  on  the  points  immediately  opposed 
to  the  revolving  glass  will  resemble  small  stars,  and 
that  on  the  wire  at  the  end  of  the  conductor  will 
resemble  a  brush  or  pencil.  The  appearance  of  each 
will  be  found  to  be  not  unlike  Fig.  44.  The  same  lumi- 
nous appearances  will  be  perceived  if  a  pointed  wire 
be  held  at  a  short  distance  from  the  conductor  and 
rubber,  both  being  insulated,  the  brush  or  pencil 
appearing  on  the  wire  l^ld  towards  the  rubber,  and 
the  star  on  the  wire  presented  towards  the  conductor.  We  shall 
return  to  the  consideration  of  this  electric  light  presently. 

Ex.  5.  Connect  the  rubber  and  conductor  together  by  a  wire :  on 
revolying  the  glass,  no  signs  of  Electricity  will  be  obtained  from  either : 
but  if  the  machine  be  extremely  energetic,  the  wire  will  appear  surroiinded 
with  a  lambent  flame,  otherwise  the  electric  fluids  will  traverse^  and  the 
discharge  take  place  invisibly  along  the  wire.  But  if  the  conductor  be 
interrupted,  vivid  sparks  will  appear  at  each  rupture  of  continuity, 
arising  from  inductive  action,  aiMl  consequently  discharge  taking  place 
at  every  one  of  these  spots. 

Ex,  Q.  The  last  experiment  proves  that  the  charges  on  the  conductor 
and  rubber  are  exactly  equal :  that  they  are  in  opposite  electrical  states 
may  be  proved  by  suspending  from  each  some  light  substances,  as  feathers 
or  pithpballs,  which  will  strongly  attract  each  other  when  the  machine  is 
put  in  action. 

JKp.  7.  Place  several  strips  of  paper  upon  the  end  of  a  long  rod  in 
connexion  with  the  prime  conductor,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  apartment, 
they  will  open  out  equally,  like  radii  from  the  centre  of  a  sphere ;  but 
on  approximating  a  conducting  body  to  them  in  their       Fig.  45. 
charged  state,  they  will  incline  towards  it  from  the  concen- 
tration of  the  force  upon  its  nearer  surface. 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  ridiculous  figure  of  a 
head  of  hair,  Fig.  45,  and  is  a  common  electrical  ex- 
periment. When  electrified,  the  hair  stands  on  end; 
and  each  fibre,  as  if  in  a  state  of  repulsion  from  its 
neighbour,  is  attracted  by,  and  radiates  towards,  the 
point  which  is  nearest  to  it  in  the  oppositely  induced 
state. 

Ux,  8.  Paste  some  strips  of  tin-foil  on  a  plate  of  glass  having 
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portions  cut  out,  so  that  the  Bpace  represents  letters,  as  shown  in 


Fig.  46. 


^ 


^ 


Fig.  47. 


Fig.  46 ;  or  draw  a  serpentine  line 
on  the  glass  with  varnish,  and  place 
on  it  metallic  spangles  about  one-. 

^^^^ •      tenth  of  an  inch  apart;   or  stick 

the  spangles  in  a  spiral  direction  on 

a  glass  tube :  in  each  case  lines  of 

fire,  occasioned  by  sparks  passing 

apparently  at   the    same    moment 

through    all   the    spaces,    wiU   be 

observed  on  connecting  the  first  piece  of  foil  with 

the  conductor,  and  the  last  with  the  ground.     Fig.  47 

represents  a  little  apparatus  invented  by  Mr.  Barker 

for  exhibiting  the  revolution  of  a  spotted  tube.     It 

is  made  of  a  glass  tube,  blovm  smooth  and  round  at 

one  end,  and  open  at  the  other:  it  should  be  about 

ten  inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 

diameter.    A  ball  or  a  piece  of  smooth  tin-foil  is 

fixed  at  the  upper  closed  end,  and  the  usual  spots  of 

tin-foil  carried  in  a  spiral  form  to  the  lower  open  end. 

A  cap,  either  of  wood  or  brass,  is  cemented  on  the 

Ul  outside  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  and  a  strip  of 

I — ji  l_ ^      foil  placed  round  it.      From   this  ring  four  wires 

^/^Tn,,^       project  outwards,  having  their  points  bent  at  right 

Q  angles.     The  tube  is  then  set  on  an  upright  wire 

H  which  passes  upwards  into  the  tube  to  its  top,  and 

U  this  wire  is  then  set  on  an  insulated  stand,  and 

^^^1^^^^      brought  near  the  prime    conductor.      It  can  thus 

^BH^^      revolve  with  great  ease. 

Ex,  9.  Provide  a  stool  with  glass  legs.  Fig.  48,  and  having  wiped 

it  dean  and  dry,  let  a  person  stand  upon  it,  holding  in  his  hand  a 


Fig.  48. 


chain  or  vnre  communicating  with  the  prime 
conductor :  on  setting  the  machine  in  action, 
sparks  of  fire  may  be  drawn  firom  any  part  of 
his  person ;  he  becomes,  indeed,  for  the  time, 
a  part  of  the  conductor,  and  is  strongly 
electrified,  although  without  feeling  any 
alteration  in  himself.  If  he  hold  in  his  hand  a  silver  spoon  containing 
some  warm  spirits  of  wine,  another  person  may  set  it  on  fire  by  touch- 
ing it  quickly  with  his  finger. 

Ex,  10.  By  employing  the  little  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  49,  cold 
spirits  of  wine  may  be  fired.  Place  it  so  that  the  ball  a  can  receive 
sparks  from  the  prime  conductor :  pour  spirits  of  wine  into  the  cup  e, 
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Fig.  50. 


tQl  the  bottom  is  just  covered :  place  the  cup  Fig.  49. 

imder  the  wire  J,  then  turn  the  machine,  and 
the  sparks  that  are  received  by  a  will  fly  from 
the  wire  through  the  spirits  to  the  cup,  and 
generally  set  it  on  fire. 

Hx.  11.  The  phenomena  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  are  well  illustrated  by  the  apparatus 
known  as  the  electric  bells,  Fig.  50.  They  are 
to  be  suspended  from  the  prime  conductor  by 
means  of  the  hookr  the  two  outer  beUs  are 
suspended  by  brass  chains,  while  the  central, 
with  the  two  clappers,  hang  from  silken  strings : 
the  middle  bell  is  connected  with  the  earth  by  a 
wire  or  chain :  on  turning  the  cylinder,  the  two 
outside  bells  become  positively  electrified,  and 
by  induction  the  central  one  becomes  negative, 
a  luminous  discharge  taking  place  between 
them,  if  the  Electricity  be  in  too  high  a  state  of 
tension.  But  if  the  cylinder  be  slowly  revolved, 
the  little  brass  clappers  will  become  alternately 
attracted  and  repelled  by  the  outermost  and 
inner  beUs,  producing  a  constant  ringing  as  long 
as  the  machine  is  worked. 

Eig.  51  shows  an  admirable  contrivance  for  illustrating  electrical 
attraction  and  repulsion.    Three  or  four  glass  balls,  made  as  light  as 

Fig.  51. 


possible,  are  supported  on  an  insulated  glass  plate,  on  the  under  part  of 
which  strips  of  tin-foil  are  so  pasted  as  to  form  a  broad  circle  or  border 
near  the  margin,  and  four  radii  to  that  circle ;  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
plate  is  a  flat  brass  ring  supported  on  small  glass  pillars,  so  as  to  have 
its  inner  edge  immediately  over  the  exterior  edge  of  the  tin-foil.  The 
brass  ring  being  in  communication  with  the  prime  conductor  and  the 
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tin-foil  with  the  rubbers  of  the  maehiae,  the  ring  and  foil  will  be  oppo- 
sitely electrified.  The  glass  balls  being  attracted  by  the  ring,  become 
positively  electrified  in  the  part  which  comes  in  contact  with  it.  Thus 
electrified,  thej  will  be  attracted  by  the  foil,  and  communicating  the 
charge,  return  to  the  ring  to  undergo  another  change.  Different  parts 
undergo  in  succession  these  changes,  and  the  yarious  evolutions  of  the 
balls  are  very  striking  and  curious. 

Fig.  52.  Ex.  12.  The  current  of  air  which  accompa- 

f         J^  nies  the  discharge  of  Electricity  from  points  is 

a^^^^^  ^j  pleasingly  shown  by  a  variety  of  toys.    Fig. 

'i\  \         52  exhibits  a  little  arrangement  usually  called 

the  electrical  planetarium.  It  is  connected 
¥rith  the  prime  coaductor  by  means  of  a  chain, 
and  when  the  machine  is  set  in  action  the 
currents  of  air  discharged  from  points  inserted 
at  a  and  h  re-aot  on  the  wires  of  the  appa- 
ratus, and  it  begins  to  move,  gradually  acquiring  a  very  rapid  horizontal 
motion,  e  h  round  the  point  a,  and  a  d  round  the  point  e. 

Fig.  58.  Fig.  53  represents  a  model   of  a 

water-mill  for   grinding  com.     A  is 
the  wheel,  B  the  cog-wheel  on  its  axis, 
G  the  trundle,  D  the  running  mill- 
stone on  the  top  of  the  axis  of  the 
r  trundle.    To  set  it  in  motion  place  it 
,       near  the  prime  conductor,  in  which  is 
^\   inserted  a  crooked  wire  terminating  in 
^f^^N  a  sharp  point.    Let  this  point  be  di- 
'      ''   rected  to  the  uppermost  side  of  the 
wheel  A.     On  putting  the  machine  in 
'  motion,  the  current  of  air  attending 
the  Electricity  which  issues  from  the 
point  will  turn  the  wheel,  and,  conse- 
quently, all  the  other  working  parts  of 
the  milL 

Ex,  18.  Fill  a  phial  with  oil,  pass 
through  the  cork  a  copper  wire  bent 
ear  its  lower  end  at  right  angles,  so  that  its  point  may  press  against 
the  inside  of  the  glass,  and  suspend  it  by  the  upper  end  of  the  wirei 
from  the  prime  conductor.  From  the  machine  the  point  of  the  wire  in 
the  phial  will  assume  a  high  state  of  positive  electric  tension :  bring 
towards  it  a  brass  knob,  or  the  knuckle;  induction,  and  consequent 
discharge,  will  take  place  through  the  sides  of  the  glass,  which  will 
become  perforated  by  a  round  hole. 
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Sx,  14.  Bj  the  following  beautiful  experiment,  the  resistaxice  to 
induction  and  disdiarge  offered  by  a  dielectric  medium,  suDh  as  atmo- 
spheric air,  is  shown.  A  glass  tube  A,  Fig.  54,  two  feet  in  length,  is 
furnished  at  either  end  with  a  brass  ball  projecting  into  its  interior,  and 
carefully  exhausted  of  its  air  by  means  of  a  good  air-pump :  on  con- 
necting the  end  B  with  the  prime  conduct<»r,  aoid  the  end  B*  with  the 

Fig.64. 
A 


earth,  when  the  machine  is  turned,  B  becomes  positive,  and  induces 
a  contrary  state  on  the  ball  B*,  induction  taking  place  with  facility 
in  consequence  of  the  atmospheric  air  being  removed  (or  rather  highly 
*  rarefied),  and  is  followed  by  a  discharge  of  the  two  Electricities  in  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  blue  light,  filling  the  whole  tube,  and  closely  re- 
sembling the  aurora  boreaUs. 

Mf.  15.  Attraction  and  repulsion  are  amusingly 
shown  by  suspending  a  brass  plate,  Eig.  55,  from 
the  prime  conductor,  and  setting  under  it  a  sliding 
stand,  on  which  is  laid  a  little  bran  or  sand,  or  little 
figures  made  of  pith :  on  turning  the  machine  the 
bran  or  sand  is  attracted  and  repelled  by  the  upper  i 
plate  with  such  rapidity  that  the  motion  is  almost 
imperceptible,  and  appears  like  a  white  doud  between 
the  plates,  and  the  little  figures  appear  to  be  animated, 
dance,  and  exhibit  very  singular  motions,  dependent 
on  inductive  action. 

Ea,  16.  Eig.  56  represents  a  small  pail  with  a  spout  near 
the  bottom,  in  which  is  a  hole  just  large  enough  to  let  the 
water  out  by  drops ;  it  is  to  be  filled  with  water  and  made 
fast  to  the  prime  conductor :  on  turning  the  machine,  the 
water  which  before  descended  from  the  spout  in  small,  drops 
only,  will  fly  from  it  in  a  stream,  which  in  the  dark  appears 
like  a  stream  of  fire ;  or  a  sponge  saturated  with  water  may 
be  suspended  from  the  prime  conductor,  when  the  same 
phenomenon  will  be  observed,  which  is  referable  to  the 
mutual  repulsive  property  of  similarly  electrified  particles. 

Sx,  17.  Let  the  tumbler  A,  Fig.  57,  be  wiped  thoroughly  dry,  warmed? 
and  the  inside  charged  by  holding  it  in  such  a  direction  that  a  wire  pro- 
ceeding firom  the  prime  conductor  of  a  machine  in  action  shall  touch  it 
successively  in  nearly  every  part ;  ften  invert  it  over  a  number  of  pith- 
balls  ;  they  will  be  attracted  and  repelled  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
effect  the  discharge  of  the  Electricity  which  induces  from  the  interior 


Fig.  56. 
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Fig.  58. 


Fig.  57.  towards  the  plate.    They  will  then  remain  at  rest ; 

hut  if  the  Electricity  which  has  been  disengaged  on  the 
outside  towards  suirounding  objects  be  removed  by  a 
touch  of  the  hand,  a  fresh  portion  will  be  set  free  on 
the  interior,  and  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of  the 
balls  will  again  take  place,  and  thus  for  many  times 
successiyely  the  action  will  be  renewed  until  the  glass 
etums  to  its  natural  state. 

Ex,  18.  Fig.  58  is  another  amusing  philosophical 
toy.  It  is  called  the  electrical  swing,  and  acts,  as 
will  be  immediately  perceived,  upon  the  principle  of 
attraction  and  repulsion.  The  insulated  brass 
ball  A  is  connected  with  the  prime  conductor, 
while  the  opposite  ball  B  communicates  with  ^ 
the  earth.  The  light  figure  represented  as 
sitting  on  a  silken  cord  is  first  drawn  towards 
A,  where  it  receives  a  charge  which  it  dis- 
charges on  B,  and  thus  is  kept  swinging 
between  the  two  balls. 
JEx.  19.  Fig.  59  represents  two  hoUow  brass 
^  balls,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  di« 
ameter,  insulated  on  separate  glass  pillars,  by 
which  they  are  supported  at  a  distance  of 
about  two  inches  from  each  other ;  the  upper 
part  of  each  ball  is  hollowed  into  a  cup,  into 
which  a  small  piece  (^  phosphorus  is  to  be 
put.  A  small  candle  has  its  flame  situated 
midway  between  the  balls,  one  of  which  is 
connected  with  the  positive,  and  the  other 
with  the  negative  conductor  of  a  powerful 
machine.  When  the  balls  are  electrified,  the 
flame  is  agitated,  and,  inclining  towards  the  one 
which  is  negative^  soon  heats  it  sufficiently  to 
set  fire  to  the  phosphorus  it  contains,  whilst  the 
positive  ball  remains  perfectly  cold,  and  its  phosphorus  unmelted.  On 
reversing  the  connexions  of  the  balls  with  the  machine,  the  phosphorus 
in  the  other  ball  will  now  be  heated,  and  will  inflame. 

Ex,  20.  To  a  wire  proceeding  from  the  prime  conductor,  attach  a 
piece  of  sealing-wax;  put  the  machine  in  action,  no  effect  will  be 
produced  on  the  wax :  now  soften  the  end  by  the  flame  of  a  spirit 
lamp,  and  while  the  machine  is  in  action,  present  a  card  to  the  hot 
wax,  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  melted  wax 
has  been  blown  off  from  the  wire,  and,  in  the  form  of  ^e^  soft,  flexible 


Fig.  59. 
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Fig.  60. 


filaments,  lias  collected  on  the  snirface  of  the  card,  exhibiting  a  verj 
curious  appearance.  This  experiment  is  interesting,  as  proving  that 
the  mechanical  condition  of  bodies  has  an  influence  on  their  relation  to 
Electricity.  The  sealing-wax,  when  cold,  stands  high  amongst  non- 
conductors ;  but  when  the  physical  condition  of  its  atoms  is  disturbed 
by  heat,  it  becomes  a  conductor. 

jfiSr.  21.  With  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  60 
some  exquisitely  beautiful  electrical  experiments 
may  be  made.  The  balls  in  the  receiver,  which 
may  be  12  or  U  inches  high  and  6  or  7  inches  in 
diameter,  are  set  opposite  to  each  other  at  the 
distance  of  about  four  or  six  inches.  The  receiver  is 
accurately  exhausted,  and  then  screwed  on  the 
transfer  plate,  which  is  connected  by  a  wire  with 
the  negative  conductor,  the  upper  ball  being  con- 
nected with  the  positive.  On  turning  the  machine 
a  current  of  beautiful  light  will  pass  firom  the 
positive  to  the  negative  ball  on  which  it  breaks  and 
divides  into  a  luminous  atmosphere  entirely  sur- 
rounding the  lower  ball  and  stem,  and  conveying 
in  a  very  striking  manner  the  idea  of  a  fluid  run- 
ning over  the  surface  of  a  resisting  solid  which  it 
cannot  enter  with  facility.  No  appearance  of  light 
occurs  on  the  positive  ball  but  the  straight  lumi- 
nous line  that  passes  firom  it ;  but  if  it  be  rendered 
negative,  and  the  lower  ball  positive,  these  eflects  are  reversed.  If  the 
lower  ball  and  wire  be  altogether  removed,  and  if  the  upper  wire  be 
made  to  terminate  in  a  paint  instead  of  a  ball,  then  on  turning  the 
machine  and  exhausting  the  air,  the  small  brush  of  light  which 
first  makes  its  appearance  on  the  point  gradually  enlarges,  varying  in 
appearance  and  becoming  more  diflused  as  the  air  becomes  more 
rarefied,  until  at  length  the  whole  of  the  receiver  is  filled  with  a 
beautiful  and  varying  light,  producing  an  effect  which  is  pleasing  in  the 
highest  degree.     {Singer.) 

(Ill)  MeetricUy  of  effluent  steam.  Under  the  head  of  Jrictional 
Electricity  must  be  included  this  very  remarkable  source  of  electrical  de- 
velopment, which  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Faraday,  Armstrong,  Ibbetson, 
and  others,  has  led  to  the  construction  of  electrical  machines  compared 
to  which  even  the  most  powerful  glass  machines  hitherto  constructed  are 
but  as  pigmies. 

The  first  account  we  have  of  an  observation  on  the  Electricity  of  a 
jet  of  steam  while  issuing  from  a  boiler  is  contained  in  a  letter  addressed 
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to  Professor  Faraday,  by  H.  S.  Armstrong,  Esq.    (FkU,  Mag.  toL 
xvii.) 

It  appears  that  the  phenomenon  was  first  noticed  by  the  engine-man 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  a  steam  engine  at  Sedgehill,  about  six  miles 
from  Newcastle :  it  happened  that  the  cement,  by  which  the  sa&ty-yalye 
was  secured  to  the  boiler  had  a  crack  in  it,  and  through  this  fissure  a 
copious  horizontal  jet  of  steam  continually  issued.  Soon  after  this  took 
place,  the  engine-man  having  one  of  his  hands  accidentally  immersed  in 
the  issuing  steam,  presented  the  other  to  the  leyer  of  the  yalye,  with  the 
view  of  adjusting  the  weight,  when  he  was  greatly  surprised  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  brilliant  spark,  which  passed  between  the  leyer  and  his  hand, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  violent  wrench  in  his  arms,  wholly  unlike 
what  he  had  ever  experienced  before.  The  same  effect  was  repeated 
when  he  attempted  to  touch  any  part  of  the  boiler,  or  any  iron  work  con* 
nected  with  it,  provided  his  other  hand  was  exposed  to  the  steam.  He 
next  found  that  while  he  held  one  hand  in  the  jet  of  steam,  he  communi- 
cated a  shock  to  every  person  whom  he  touched  with  the  other,  whether 
such  person  was  in  contact  with  the  boiler,  or  merely  standing  on 
the  brickwork  which  supported  it;  but  that  a  person  touching  the 
boiler,  received  a  much  stronger  shock  than  one  who  merely  stood  on 
the  bricks. 

(112)  In  following  up  these  experiments,  Mr.  Armstrong  provided 
himself  with  a  brass  plate  having  a  copper  wire  attached  to  it,  which 
terminated  in  a  round  brass  knob.  'When  this  plate  was  held  in  the 
steam,  by  means  of  an  insulated  handle,  and  the  brass  knob  brought 
within  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  fix>m  the  boiler,  the  number  of  sparks 
which  passed  in  a  minute  was  from  sixty  to  seventy,  and  when  the  knob 
was  advanced  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  nearer  to  the  boiler  the 
stream  of  Electricity  became  quite  continuous.  The  greatest  distance 
between  the  knob  and  the  boiler,  at  which  a  spark  would  pass  from  one 
to  the  other,  was  fully  an  inch.  A  Florence  flask,  coated  with  brass 
filings  on  both  surfaces,  was  charged  to  such  a  degree  with  the  sparks 
from  the  knob,  as  to  cause  a  spontaneous  discharge  through  the  glass,-— 
and  several  robust  men  received  a  severe  shock  from  a  small  Leyden  jar 
charged  by  the  same  process.  The  strength  of  the  sparks  was  quite  as 
great  when  the  knob  was  presented  to  any  conductor  communicating 
with  the  ground,  as  when  it  was  held  to  the  boiler. 

(113)  A  long  and  well-conducted  series  of  experiments  was  made  by 
Mr.  Armstrong,  on  the  Electripity  evolved  under  these  peculiar  circum- 
stances.*   By  standing  on  an  insulated  stool,  and  holding  with  one 

«  See  L.  and  E.  PhU.  Mag.  vol.  zrti.  pp.  370,  452;  vol.  zrm.  pp.  60, 1S8»  328  ; 
▼ol.  xix.  p.  25 ;  vol.  zz.  p.  6 ;  vol*  zzii.  p.  1.    See  also  papers  on  the  same  subject  by 
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hand  a  light  iron  rod  immediately  above  the  safety-yalve  of  a  locomotive 
Migine,  while  the  steam  was  freely  escaping,  and  then  advancing  the 
otha*  hand  towards  any  conducting  body,  he  obtained  sparks  of  an  inch 
in  length ;  whan  the  rod  was  held  five  or  six  feet  above  the  valve,  the 
length  of  the  sparks  was  two  inches ;  and  when  a  bunch  of  pointed 
wires,  attached  to  the  rod,  was  held  points  do¥rnward8  in  the  issuing 
steam,  sparks  fawr  ineh^  hng  were  drawn  from  a  round  knob,  on  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  iron  rod.  On  insulating  the  boiler,  large  and 
brilliant  fUR^o^m  sparks  an  inch  long  were  drawn  from  it — the  Elec- 
tricity of  the  steam  being  positive. 

(114)  A  small  boiler  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Armstrong — it  was 
arranged  on  a  stove  which  was  insulated ;  when  the  rate  of  evaporation 
was  about  a  gallon  in  an  hour,  and  the  pressure  in  the  boiler  100  lbs. 
on  the  square  inch,  by  connecting  the  knob  of  a  Leyden  phial  with  the 
boiler  or  stove,  he  was  able  to  give  it  a  charge,  and  he  fpund  that  Mec* 
tridty  could  be  collected  in  much  greater  abundance  from  the  evapo- 
rating vessel  than  from  the  issuing  steam.  The  Electricity  of  the  steam 
was  generally  positive,  that  of  the  insulated  boiler  being  negative ;  occa- 
sionally, however,  these  conditions  were  reversed,  and  after  the  boiler 
had  been  in  use  for  some  time,  positive  Electricity  rarely  appeared  in  the 
jet,  even  when  circumstances  were  most  favourable  to  its  devebpment. 
No  alteration  was  effected  by  washing  out  the  boiler  with  water,  but 
when  it  was  washed  with  solution  o{  potash  or  soda,  the  positive  condition 
of  the  steam  jet  was  restored,  and  by  dissolving  a  little  potash  in  tlft 
water  from  which  the  steam  was  generated,  the  quantity  of  Electricity 
was  amazingly  increased ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  small  quantity  of 
niUie  aoid,  or  mtraie  of  copper,  was  added  to  the  water,  the  Electricity 
of  the  steam  became  negative. 

(115)  Subsequent  experiments  led  Mr.  Armstrong  tp  the  conclusion 
that  the  excitation  of  Electricity  takes  place  at  the  point  where  the 
steam  is  subjected  to  friction ;  and,  in  a  paper  subsequently  read  before 
the  Boyal  Society  by  Professor  Faraday,  it  was  shown  that  the  steam 
itself  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  phenomenon.  By  means  of  a  suitable 
apparatus,  Faraday  found  that  Electricity  is  never  excited  by  the  passage 
of  pure  steam,  and  is  manifested  only  when  water  is  at  the  same  time 
present ;  and  hence  he  condudes  that  it  is  altogether  the  effect  of  the 
friction  of  gbbules  of  water  against  the  sides  of  the  opening,  or  against 
the  substances  opposed  to  its  passage,  as  the  water  is  rapidly  moved 
onwards  by  the  current  of  steam.  Accordingly,  it  was  found  to  be 
increased  in  quantity  by  increasing  the  pressure  and  impelling  force  of 

Mr.  PMIbion,  vol.  xTii.  pp.  S75, 457;  sod  by  Br.  Sehrfh— irtl,  voL  xvii.  p.  449;  vol. 
zviii.  pp.  14,  96,  265. 
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the  steam.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  friction  was,  in  all  cases,  to 
render  the  steam  or  water  positive,  and  the  solids,  of  wbaterer  nature 
they  might  be,  negative.  In  certain  circumstances,  however,  as  when  a 
wire  is  placed  in  the  current  of  steam,  at  some  distance  from  the  orifice 
whence  it  has  issued,  the  solid  exhibits  the  positive  Electricity  already 
acquired  by  the  steam,  and  of  which  it  is  then  merely  the  recipient  and 
the  conductor.  In  like  manner  the  results  may  be  greatly  modified  by 
the  shape,  the  nature,  and  the  temperature  of  the  passage  through  which 
the  steam  is  forced.  Heat,  by  preventing  the  condensation  of  the  steam 
into  water,  likewise  prevents  the  evolution  of  Electricity,  which  again 
speedUy  appears  by  cooling  the  passages,  so  as  to  restore  the  water  which 
is  necessary  for  the  production  of  that  effect.  The  phenomena  of  the 
evolution  of  Electricity,  in  these  circumstances,  are  dependent  also  on 
the  quality  of  the  fluid  in  motion,  more  especially  in  relation  to  its  con- 
ducting power.  Water  will  not  excite  Electricity  unless  it  be  pure : 
the  addition  of  any  soluble  salt  or  acid,  even  in  minute  quantity,  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  this  property.  The  addition  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
on  the  other  hand,  occasions  the  development  of  Electricity  of  an 
opposite  kind  to  that  which  is  excited  by  water;  and  this  Faraday 
explains,  by  the  particles  and  minute  globules  of  the  water  having  eaeh 
received  a  coating  of  oil,  in  the  form  of  a  thin  film,  so  that  the  friction 
takes  place  only  between  that  external  film  and  the  solids,  along  the 
surfiM^e  of  which  the  globules  are  carried.  A  similar  but  more  permanent 
effect  is  produced  by  the  presence  of  olive  oil,  which  is  not,  like  oil  of 
turpentine,  subject  to  rapid  dissipation.  Similar  results  were  obtained 
when  a  stream  of  compressed  air  was  substituted  for  steam  in  these  ex- 
periments. When  moisture  was  present,  the  solid  exhibited  negative, 
and  the  stream  of  air  positive  Electricity ;  but  when  the  air  was  perfectly 
dry,  no  Electricity  of  any  kind  was  apparent. 

(116)  Mr.  Armstrong  subsequently  (Phil.  Mag,  vol.  xxii.  p.  1) 
confirmed  the  conclusion,  that  the  excitation  of  Electricity  takes  place 
at  the  point  where  the  steam  is  subjected  to  friction,  and  described 
several  improvements  in  his  apparatus  by  which  the  energy  of  the  effects 
was  amazingly  increased.  By  means  of  a  boiler  furnished  with  a  stop 
cock  and  discharging  jet  of  peculiar  construction,  he  produced  effects 
upwards  of  seven  times  greater  than  those  from  h  plate  electrical  machine 
of  three  feet  in  diameter,  worked  at  the  rate  of  seventy  revolutions  per 
minute.  This  boiler  was  a  wrought  iron  cylinder,  with  rounded  ends, 
and  measured  three  feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  one  foot  six  inches  in 
diameter.  It  rested  on  an  iron  frame,  containing  the  fire,  and  the  whole 
apparatus  was  supported  on  glass  legs  to  insulate  it.  It  was  found  much 
more  convenient  and  effectual  to  collect  Electricity  from  the  boiler  than 
from  the  steam  cloud,  but,  in  order  to  obtain  the  highest  effect  from  the 
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boiler,  the  Electricity  of  the  ateam  must  be  carried  to  the  earth  by  means 
of  proper  conductors. 

(117)  In  Mr.  Pattinson's  experiments  on  one  of  the  locomotive 
engines  belonging  to  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Sailway,  sparks  fowr 
inekes  long  were  given  off  from  the  person  of  an  individual  standing  on 
an  insulating  stool,  and  holding  a  copper  rod,  terminated  by  sharp- 
pointed  wires,  in  the  current  of  steam,  blowing  forcibly  out  of  the 
safety-valve  at  a  pressure  of  62  lbs.  per  inch.  The  Electricity  was 
ascertained  to  be  positive.  It  is  certainly,  as  Mr.  Pattinson  observes,  a 
novel  and  curious  light  in  which  to  view  the  splendid  locomotive  engine 
in  its  rapid  passage  along  the  railway  line,  viz.,  that  of  an  enormous 
electrical  machine, — ^the  steam  analogous  to  the  glass  plate  of  an  ordi- 
nary machine,  and  the  boiler  to  the  rubber;  while  torrents  of  Electricity 
might  continually  be  collected,  by  properly  disposing  conductors  in  the 
escaping  steam. 

(118)  Shortly  after  these  experiments  were  made  the  directors  of 
the  Polytechnic  Institution  determined  on  constructing  a  machine  on  a 
large  scale  for  the  purpose  of  producing  Electricity  by  the  escape  of 
steam,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  assisted  by 
Captain  Ibbetson,  the  '< Hydro-Electric  Machine"  was  finiBhed  and 
placed  in  the  theatre  of  the  institution,  where  by  its  extraordinary 
power  it  soon  excited  the  astonishment  of  all  who  beheld  it.  The 
machine  consists  of  a  cylindrical-shaped  boiler,  similar  in  form 
to  a  steam-engine  boiler,  constructed  of  iron  plate  i  inch  thick ;  ft 
extreme  length  is  7  feet  6  inches,  1  foot  of  which  being  occupied  by 
the  smoke  chamber,  makes  the  actual  length  of  the  boiler  only  6  feet 
6  inches;  its  diameter  is  8  feet  6  inches.  The  furnace  and  ash-hole 
are  both  within  the  boiler;  when  it  is  required  entirely  to  exclude 
the  light  a  metal  screen  is  readily  placed  over  these;  by  the  side 
of  the  door  is  the  water-gauge  and  feed-valve.  On  the  top  of  the 
boiler,  and  running  nearly  its  entire  length,  are  forty-six  bent  iron 
tubes,  terminating  in  jets  having  peculiar  shaped  apertures,  and  formed 
of  partridge  wood,  which  experience  has  shown  Mr.  Armstrong  to  be 
the  best  for  the  purpose ;  from  these  the  steam  issues — ^the  tubes  spring 
from  one  common  pipe,  which  is  divided  in  the  middle  and  commimi- 
cates  with  the  boiler  by  two  elbows:  by  this  contrivance  the  steam 
is  admitted  either  to  the  whole  or  part  of  the  tubes,  the  steam  being  shut 
off  or  admitted  by  raising  or  lowering  the  two  lever  handles  placed 
in  the  front  of  the  boiler.  Between  the  two  elbows  is  placed  the  safety- 
valve  for  regulating  the  pressure,  and  outside  them  on  one  side  is  a  cap 
covering  a  jet  employed  for  illustrating  a  certain  mechanical  action  of  a 
jet  of  steami  and  on  the  other  a  loaded  valve  for  liberating  the  steam 
when  approaching  its  maximum  degree  of  pressure.    At  the  further 
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exl^emity  of  the  boiler  is  the  fiumel-plpe  or  chimney,  so  contrived 
that,  by  the  aid  of  pulleys  and  a  bidance  weight,  the  upper  part  can  be 
raised  and  made  to  slide  into  itself  (similar  to  a  telescope),  so  as  to 
leave  the  boiler  entirely  insulated.  To  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the 
radiation  of  heat,  the  boiler  is  cased  in  wood,  and  the  whole  is  supported 
on  six  stout  glass  legs  8^  inches  diameter,  and  8  feet  long.  In 
front  of  the  jets,  and  covering  the  flue  for  conveying  away  the  steam,  is 
placed  a  long  zinc  box,  in  which  are  fixed  four  rows  of  metallic  points 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  Electricity  from  the  ejected  vapour, 
and  thus  prevent  its  returning  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  boiler 
the  box  is  so  contrived  that  it  can  be  drawn  out  or  in,  so  as  to  bring 
the  points  nearer  or  frurther  from  the  jets  of  steam;  the  mouth  or 
opening  can  also  be  rendered  wider  or  narrower :  by  these  contrivances 
the  power  and  intensity  of  the  spark  is  greatly  modified.  A  ball 
and  socket-joint,  furnished  with  a  long  conducting  rod,  has  been 
added  to .  the  machine,  so  that  by  its  aid  the  Electricity  can 
be  readily  conveyed  to  the  difierent  pieces  of  apparatus  used  to 
exhibit  various  phenomena.  The  pressure  at  which  the  machine 
is  usually  worked  is  60  lbs.  on  the  square  inch.  As  it  is  now  fully 
established  that  the  Electricity  of  the  hydro-electric  machine  is 
occasioned  by  the  friction  of  the  particles  of  water  (115),  the  latter 
may  be  regarded  as  the  glass  plate  of  the  common  electrical  machine, 
the  partridge  wood  as  the  rubber,  and  the  steam  as  the  rubbing  power. 
9he  Electricity  produced  by  this  engine  is  not  so  remarkable  for  its 
high  intensity  as  for  its  enormous  quantity.  The  maximum  spark 
obtained  by  Mr.  Armstrong  in  the  open  air  was  22  inches  ;  the  extreme 
length  under  present  circumstances  has  been  12  or  14  inches ;  but  the 
large  battery  belonging  to  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  exposing  nearly 
80  feet  of  coated  glass  which,  under  frivourable  circumstances,  was 
charged  by  the  large  plate  machine  7  feet  in  diameter  in  about  50 
seconds,  is  commonly  charged  by  the  hydro-electric  engine  in  6  or  8 
seconds.  The  sparks  which  pass  between  the  boil^  and  a  conductor 
are  exceedingly  dense  in  appearance :  and,  especially  when  short,  more 
resemble  the  discharged  from  a  coated  surface  than  from  a  prime  con- 
ductor. They  not  only  ignite  gunpowder,  but  even  inflame  paper  and 
wood  shavings  when  placed  in  their  course  between  two  points. 

In  the  151st  number  of  the  Philosophiedl  Magazine,  a  series  of 
electrolytic  experiments  made  with  this  machine  are  described  by  Mr. 
Armstrong :  true  polar  decomposition  of  water  was  effected  in  the 
clearest  and  most  decisive  manner,  not  only  in  one  tube,  but  in  ten 
different  vessels  arranged  in  series,  and  filled  respectively  with  dis- 
tilled water,  water  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  solution  of  sulphate 
of  soda,  tinged  blue  and  red,  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  &C., 
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Ac.,  and  the  gtBes  were  obtamed  in  sufficient  qnantitiefl  far  ezamina^ 
tion. 

The  folkwing  cnrious  ezperimentB  are  likewise  described : — ^two  ghMs 
yessels  oontaining  pure  water  were  connected  together  bj  meus  of  wet 
cotton ;  on  cansing  the  electric  cnnent  to  pass  through  the  glasses,  the 
water  rose  above  its  original  level  in  the  vessel  containing  the  negative 
pole,  and  subsided  below  it  in  that  which  contained  the  positive  pole, 
indicating  the  transmission  of  water  in  the  direction  of  a  current 
flowing  ftom  the  positive  to  the  negative  wire. 

Two  wine  glasses  were  then  filled  nearlj  to  the  edge  with  distilled 
water,  and  placed  abont  4-lOtbs  of  an  inch  from  each  other,  being 
connected  together  bj  a  wet  silk  thread  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  a 
portion  of  it  to  be  coiled  np  in  each  glass.  The  negative  wire,  or  that 
which  commmiicated  with  the  boiler,  was  inserted  in  one  glass,  and  the 
positive  wire,  or  that  which  communicated  with  the  ground,  was  placed 
in  the  other.  The  madiine  being  then  put  in  action,  the  fi^owing 
singular  effects  presented  themselves : — 

1st, — A  slender  column  of  water,  indosing  the  silk  thread  in  its 
centre,  waa  instantly  formed  between  the  two  glasses,  and  the  silk 
thread  began  to  move  from  the  negative  towards  the  positive  pole,  and 
was  quickly  all  drawn  over  and  deposited  in  the  positive  glass. 

2nd, — The  column  of  water  after  this  continued  for  a  few  seconds 
suspended  between  the  glasses  as  before,  but  without  the  support  of 
the  thread ;  and  when  it  broke  the  Electricity  passed  in  sparks.  * 

drd, — ^When  one  end  of  the  silk  thread  was  made  fiust  in  the 
negative  glass  the  water  diminished  in  the  positive  glass  and  increased 
in  the  negative  one,  showing  apparently  that  the  motion  of  the  thread, 
when  free  to  move,  was  in  the  reverse  direction  of  the  current  of  water. 

4th, — Bj  scattering  some  particles  of  dust  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water,  it  was  soon  perceived  by  their  motions  that  there  were  two 
opposite  currents  passing  between  the  glasses,  which,  judging  from  the 
action  upon  the  silk  thread  in  the  centre  of  the  column,  as  well  as  from 
other  less  striking  indications,  were  concluded  to  be  ooneenMoy  the 
inner  one  flowing  from  negative  to  positive,  and  the  outer  one  from 
positive  to  negative.  Sometimes  that  which  was  assumed  to  be  the 
outer  current  was  not  carried  over  into  the  negative  glass,  but  trickled 
down  outside  of  the  positive  one;  and  then  the  water,  instead  of 
accumulating  as  before  in  the  negative  glass,  diminished  both  in  it,  and 
in  the  positive  glass. 

6th, — After  many  unsuccessful  attempts  Mr.  Armstrong  succeeded  in 
causing  the  water  to  pass  between  the  glasses,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  thread  for  a  period  of  several  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
could  not  perceive  that  any  material  variation  had  taken  place  in  the 
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quantity  of  water  contained  in  either  glass.  It  appeared  therefore,  that 
the  two  currents  were  nearly^  if  not  exactly  equal,  while  the  inner  one 
was  not  retarded  by  the  friction  of  the  thread.  Mr.  Armstrong  like- 
wise succeeded  in  coating  a  small  silver  coin  with  copper ;  in  deflecting 
the  needle  of  a  galvanometer,  between  20^  and  80®  ;  and  in  making  an 
electro-magnet  by  means  of  the  Electricity  from  this  novel  machine. 

(119)  Extraordinary  as  is  the  power  of  the  Polytechnic  machine,  it 
was  afterwards  entirely  eclipsed  by  a  similar  apparatus  constructed  at 
Newcastle  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  sent  out  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  the  arrangement  of  this  machine,  the 
boiler  of  which  is  not  larger  than  that  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Mr.  Armstrong  introduced  certain  improvements  suggested  by  the 
working  of  the  latter,  and  which  had  reference  to  those  parts  of  the 
apparatus  more  immediately  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  Elec- 
tricity, viz.,  "  the  escape  apertures  and  the  condewting  pipes, ^^  It  was 
found  to  be  a  matter  of  extreme  nicety  so  to  adjust  the  quantity  of 
water  deposited  in  the  condensing  pipes  as  to  obtain  the  maximum 
excitation  of  Electricity.  K  on  the  one  hand  there  be  an  excess  of 
water,  then  two  results  will  ensue,  each  tending  to  lessen  the  Elec- 
tricity produced.  1*.  The  mean  density  of  the  issuing  current  of 
steam  and  water  is  increased,  which  causes  the  velocity  of  efflux  and 
consequent  energy  of  the  friction  to  be  diminished;  and  2''.  The 
ejected  steam  doud  is  rendered  so  good  a  conductor  by  the  excess  of 
moisture  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Electricity  manifested  in  the 
doud  retrocedes  to  the  boiler,  and  neutralizes  a  corresponding  propor- 
tion of  the  opposite  element.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  quantity  of 
water  be  too  small,  then,  although  each  particle  of  water  may  be  excited 
to  the  fullest  extent,  the  effect  is  rendered  deficient  in  consequence  of 
the  insufficient  number  of  aqueous  particles  which  undergo  excitation. 
In  the  Polytechnic  arrangement  the  condensation  of  the  steam  in  the 
tubes  is  effected  by  contact  of  the  external  air,  and  when  the  density 
of  the  steam  in  the  boiler  is  diminished  rapidly  they  do  not  cool  down 
with  sufficient  rapidity  to  condense  the  requisite  quantity  of  water.  To 
remedy  this  defect  in  the  American  machine,  Mr.  Armstrong  adopted  a 
method  of  condensing  by  the  application  of  cold  water :  a  number  of 
cotton  threads  were  suspended  from  each  condensing  pipe  into  a  trough 
of  water  from  which  by  capillary  attraction  just  as  much  water  was  lifted 
as  was  required  for  the  cooling  of  the  pipe,  since  it  was  easy  by  increas- 
ing or  diminishing  the  quantity  of  cotton  \o  increase  or  diminish  the 
supply  of  cold  water ;  and  this  method  of  keeping  down  the  tempe- 
rature proved  so  effective  that  two  «r  three  times  the  number  of  jets 
that  were  before  used  could  now  be  employed.  The  number  in  the 
American  machine  was  140,  ranged  in  two  horizontal  rows,  one  above 
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the  other,  on  the  same  side  of  the  machine.  The  sparks  obtained, 
though  not  longer  than  those  upon  the  London  machine  when  it  stood 
in  the  open  air,  succeeded  each  other  toith  three  or  four  times  the 
rapidity,  and  even  under  unfaYourable  circumstances  charged  a  Leyden 
battery  consisting  of  thirty-six  jars,  containing  thirty-three  feet  of 
coated  surface,  to  the  utmost  degree  that  the  battery  would  bear, 
upwards  of  sixty  times  in  a  minute,  being  equivalent  to  charging  nearly 
2000  feet  of  coated  surface  in  one  minute,  which  is  at  least  twenty  times 
greater  than  the  utmost  effect  that  could  be  obtained  &om  the  largest 
glass  electrical  machine  ever  constructed. 

(120)  The  action  of  the  hydro-electric  machine  is  greatly  influenced 
by  the  nature  of  the  water  from  which  the  steam  is  generated,  which 
should  be  as  pure  as  possible  in  order  that  no  impurities  should  pass 
from  the  boiler  to  the  steam  passages.  It  is  indeed  perfectly  surprising 
how  extremely  small  an  admixture  of  some  substances  has  the  effect  of  re- 
yersing  the  electrical  state  of  the  boiler  and  steam  cloud.  When  a  piece  of 
cotton  was  steeped  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  inserted  in  the  con- 
densing pipe,  Mr.  Armstrong  found  that  the  Electricity  of  the  steam, 
which  in  general  was  positive,  was  changed  to  negative.  Again,  when  the 
conductingpipe  is  of  brass  instead  of  iron  the  steam  cloud  is  positively  elec- 
trified the  same  as  in  ordinary  cases ;  but  if  the  pipe  previously  to  being 
used  has  been  immersed  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid,then  negative  Electricity 
instead  of  positive  will  be  evolved  by  the  steam  cloud,  notwithstanding 
that  the  pipe  may  have  been  washed  with  clean  water  subsequently  to 
its  immersion  in  the  acid,  nor  does  the  pipe  re-gain  the  condition  necessary 
for  the  production  of  a  powerful  development  of  positive  Electricity  in 
the  steam,  till  it  has  been  thoroughly  washed  out  with  an  alkaline 
solution.  Mr.  Armstrong  found  also  that  the  effects  were  singularly 
influenced  by  the  material  of  which  the  condensing  pipe  is  formed ; 
thus,  glass,  lead,  tin,  copper,  and  iron,  are  each  effective  in  a  different 
degree,  the  variation,  as  he  believes,  being  in  all  these  cases  due  to  minute 
quantities  of  extraneous  matter  acquired  by  the  condensed  water  acting 
chemically  or  mechanically  upon  the  material  of  the  pipes. 

(121)  Messrs.  Watson  and  Lambert  of  Newcastle,  who  built  both  the 
Polytechnic  and  the  American  machines,  construct  ''hydro-electric 
machines  "  of  all  sizes ;  they  are  moimted  on  carriages  so  as  to  be  readily 
moved  about,  and  they  constitute  very  elegant  pieces  of  electrical  appa- 
ratus. One  of  these  machines  is  shovm  in  Fig.  61.  The  boiler  is 
2  feet  6  inches  in  length,  and  1  foot  2  inches  in  diameter :  A  is  the 
door  of  the  fire-place;  B  0,  the  conductor  for  collecting  Electricity 
from  the  steam ;  B,  a  glass  insulating  stem ;  G,  the  collecting  points ; 
D,  the  escape  tubes  and  jets ;  E,  the  condensing  vessel  enclosing  the 
iron  pipes  by  which  the  steam  is  conveyed  to  the  jets.    The  lower  part 
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Fig.  61. 


of  the  condeBsmg  veBsel  contains  water  which  nearly  reaches  the  lower 
side  of  the  steam  pipes ;  from  the  latter  are  suspended  filaments  of 
cotton,  which  dip  into  the  water,  and  by  capillary  action  raise  just 
sufficient  to  cause,  by  its  action  on  the  pipes,  a  condensation  of  the 
passing  steam  into  the  requisite  quantity  of  water  for  rubbing  against 
the  jet.  F  G-  is  the  cook  for  letting  off  the  steam ;  H,  the  chimney ;  1 1, 
the  insulating  glass  pillars ;  K  K,  the  frame  moving  on  castors ;  a  0, 
the  water  gauge  ;fe,  condensing  pipes  for  showing  the  effect  of  impreg- 
nating the  ejected  water  with  extraneous  substances,  and  for  exhibiting 
two  jets  of  steam  simultaneously  issuing  from  the  boiler  in  opposite 
states  of  Electricity ;  5,  the  cock  for  introducing  extraneous  matter ; 
e  dy  oocks  for  admitting  steam  to  the  pipes ;  ^,  the  safety-valve ;  A,  the 
escape  pipe  for  the  vapour  of  the  condensing  tube.  The  fuel  is  charcoal. 
When  in  good  working  order  a  machine  of  the  above  size  will  produce, 
according  to  the  makers,  as  much  Electricity  as  three  80-inch  plate 
glass  machines. 
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Mr.  Walker  (Elect  Mag.  yoI.  i.  p.  126)  describes  certain  experi- 
ments which  were  made  in  order  to  contrast  the  effects  of  the  great 
Polytechnic  hydro-electric  and  glass  electric  machines,  the  plate  of 
the  latter  being  seven  feet  in  diameter.  On  placing  the  large  battery 
on  an  insulating  stool  between  the  prime  conductor  and  the  boiler, 
and  connecting  the  inner  coating  with  the  former,  and  the  outer  with 
the  latter,  he  several  times  fikiled  in  communicating  a  charge :  on 
reversing  connexions  it  was  accomplished  more  readily,  though  in 
far  longer  time  than  would  have  been  required  by  the  boiler  alone. 
Again,  when  the  aurora  obtained  by  passing  the  Electricity  from  the 
prime  conductor  through  an  exhausted  tube  4  or  6  feet  in  length, 
was  contrasted  with  that  produced  from  the  Electricity  of  the  boiler 
passing  through  the  same  tube,  the  latter  was,  by  many  degrees, 
more  brilliant;  but  when  the  boiler  was  connected  with  one  end 
of  the  tube,  as  it  stood  on  an  insulating  stool,  and  the  prime  con- 
ductor with  the  other,  the  brilliancy  greatly  diminished.  It  was  at 
first  thought  that  if  the  earth  in  its  normal  condition  could  supply  to 
the  boiler  Electricity  equivalent  to  the  production  of  a  certain  effect 
in  a  certain  time,  the  prime  conductor  in  its  positively  charged  state 
would  produce  a  greater  effect.  The  actual  diminution  of  effect  was, 
however,  on  consideration  connected  with  known  laws,  for,  as  the 
maximum  supply  of  positive  Electricity  which  the  conductor  could 
furnish  was  at  most  not  a  fourth  of  that  required  by  the  negative 
boiler,  and  as  the  supply  from  the  earth  was  unlimited,  the  whole 
equilibrium  was  restored  in  the  one  case  and  only  a  portion  of  it  in 
the  other, 

(122)  Peltier  {rinstUut,  Aug.  7, 1844)  does  not  adopt  the  theorj 
that  friction  is  the  cause  of  the  wonderful  development  of  Electricity 
in  the  hydro-electric  machine ;  he  refers  it  to  chemical  decompositioiL 
Every  chemical  action  produces  an  electrical  phenomenon,  and  every 
solution  however  diluted  it  might  be,  being  a  chemical  combination,  it 
follows  that  in  the  act  of  evaporation  above  a  solution,  the  combined 
element,  by  separating,  produces  the  converse  chemical  action,  that 
of  decomposition,  and  hence  an  electrical  phenomenon  with  signs  con- 
trary to  the  act  of  combination.  The  reason  why  electrical  phenomena 
are  not  manifested  during  slow  evaporation,  or  even  during  the  boiling 
of  water  under  simple  atmospheric  pressure,  is,  according  to  Peltier, 
that  the  vapour  is  not  separated  with  sufficient  suddenness  from  the 
rest  of  the  liquid,  to  carry  away  and  retain  the  Electricity  of  the 
chemical  action  of  its  separation,  the  neutralization  by  return  being 
made  with  too  much  facility  in  the  moist  atmosphere  touching  the 
surface  of  the  liquid.  A  boiler  is  but  another  means  of  obtaining 
vapour  at  high  tension,  as  it  suddenly  separates  from  the  liquid ;  but 
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the  form  which  we  are  obliged  to  give  it  is  very  much  opposed  to 
the  free  liberation  of  the  Electricity,  so  that  we  obtedn  comparatively 
very  small  quantities  of  what  is  really  produced.  The  quantities 
depend  not  only  on  the  internal  pressure,  but  also  on  the  jetSy  which 
oppose  or  facilitate  the  neutralization  by  return.  Hence  it  is,  that 
powerM  locomotives  have  been  seen  to  present  but  feeble  elec- 
trical results,  while  a  small  boiler  may  give  them  on  a  considerable 
scale;  when  a  saline  solution  is  projected  into  a  red-hot  platina 
capsule,  it  becomes  insulated  from  the  vessel,  and  its  evaporation 
goes  on  slowly,  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  never  reaching  the 
boiling  point  of  water.  As  however,  the  concentration  proceeds, 
particles  of  saline  matter  become  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the 
vessel,  and  .establish  partial  contacts  between  the  liquid  and  the 
metal,  these  particles  of  liquid  are  thus  suddenly  transformed  into 
elastic  vapour,  the  tension  of  which  is  proportionate  to  the  tempe- 
rature at  which  it  has  been  formed,  and  it  is  this  vapour  alone  that 
preserves  the  Electricity  due  to  its  passage  from  the  liquid  to  the 
gaseous  state.  The  higher  the  temperature  of  the  capsule,  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  Electricity  preserved :  below  280"*  Fah.  Peltier 
obtained  no  signs  of  Electricity.  When  in  this  experiment  pure 
water  is  substituted  for  the  saline  solution,  no  Electricity  is 
obtained,  because  no  contact  takes  place  between  the  liquid  and  the 
metal,  until  the  temperature  of  the  latter  has  descended  to  about 
230^,  the  evaporation  then  goes  on  too  slowly  to  place  an  insulating 
space  between  the  vapour  and  the  liquid,  and  the  electric  phenome- 
non is  completed  by  returning  to  a  state  of  neutralization,  by  means 
of  the  conductibility  of  the  column  of  vapour.  To  obtain  Electricity 
from  high  pressure  boilers,  the  conditions  are,  1st,  an  internal  pres- 
sure of  several  atmospheres ;  2nd,  that  the  vapour  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  projection  of  water;  and  Peltier's  view  is,  that  the 
Electricity  is  not  brought  out  from  the  boiler  by  the  escaping 
vapour,  but  that  it  arises  from  the  vapour  of  the  drops  of  water  that 
are  projected  at  a  high  temperature,  a  portion  of  which  is  imme- 
diately vaporized. 

(128)  Some  interesting  experiments  are  related  by  Peltier  in  illus- 
tration of  his  view.  By  elevating  an  Electrometer  immediately 
underneath  the  column  of  vapour,  given  off  by  a  locomotive  engine 
in  motion,  he  found  that  the  electrical  signs  were  more  consider- 
able as  the  rapidity  of  the  train  increased,  they  diminished  as  the 
velocity  diminished,  and  when  the  train  was  near  stopping,  all  signs 
of  Electricity  disappeared.  This  he  explains  by  referring  the  elec- 
trical phenomena  to  the  quick  separation  of  the  liquid  and  vapour  at 
the  moment  of  its  formation ;  when  the  train  was  moving  quickly 
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the  column  of  vapour  was  rapidly  brokea  up  into  particles ;  as  tbe 
velocity  diminished,  the  column  became  more  united,  and  there 
was  therefore  less  electrical  development.  The  more  rare  the 
globular  vapour,  the  greater  the  signs  of  positive  Electricity ;  the 
Electricity  of  an  opaque  column  was  on  the  contrary  negative :  it  was 
noticed  also,  that  the  condensation  of  the  vapour  on  the  ball  of  the 
Electroscope  suddenly  changed  the  Electricity  from  positive  to 
negative^  and  that  while  the  head  of  the  column  of  vapour  was  poiitvoe 
the  tail  was  negoHve^  the  intermediate  portions  alternating  from 
positive  to  negative  according  to  the  velocity  of  the  train,  the 
quantity  of  the  prevailing  vapours,  the  rapidity  of  the  evaporation, 
and  the  state  of  the  sky. 

(124)  DisruptvM  disoharge^-^We  will  now  inquire  a  little  more 
minutely  into  the  nature  of  electric  discharge,  which  has  been  made 
by  Faraday  the  subject  of  close  investigation  {Experimental  Besearehes^ 
13th  and  14th  series).  The  discharge  which  takes  place  between  two 
conducting  surfaces  is  termed  disruptive :  it  is  the  limit  of  the  influence 
which  the  intervening  air  or  dielectric  exerts  in  resisting  discharge:  all 
the  effects  prior  to  it  are  inductive  (82),  and  it  consequently  measures 
the  conservative  power  of  the  dielectric.  It  occurs  not  when  all  the 
particles  have  attained  to  a  certain  degree  of  tension;  but  when 
that  particle  which  is  most  affected  has  been  exalted  to  the  subvert- 
ing or  turning  point,  all  must  then  give  way,  since  they  are  linked 
together,  as  it  were,  by  the  influence  of  the  constraining  force,  and 
the  breaking  down  of  one  particle  must,  of  necessitv,  cause  the  whole 
barrier  to  be  overturned.  In  every  case,  the  particles,  amongst  and 
across  which  the  discharge  suddenly  breaks,  are  displaced — ^the  path 
of  the  spark  depending  upon  the  degree  of  tension  acquired  by  the 
particles  in  the  line  of  discharge. 

(125)  The  spark  may  be  considered  then,  aa  a  discharge,  or  lower- 
ing of  the  polarized  inductive  state  of  many  dielectric  particles  by  a 
particular  action  of  a  few  of  the  particles  occupying  a  very  small  and 
limited  space;  all  the  previously  polarized  particles  returning  to 
their  first  or  normal  condition  in  the  inverse  order  in  which  they  left 
it^  and  uniting  their  powers  meanwhile,  to  produce,  or  rather  to 
continue,  the  discharge  effect  in  the  place  where  the  subversion  of 
force  first  occurred. 

We  have  given  this  explanation  in  the  words  employed  by 
Faraday,  that  no  misconception  of  his  meaning  may  arise.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  a  peculiar  temporary  state  is  assumed  by  the  particles 
situated  where  discharge  occurs ;  that  they  have  all  the  surrounding 
forces  thrown  upon  them  in  succession,  and  that  they  are  not  merely 
pushed  apart ;  that  the  whole  terminates  by  a  discharge  of  the  powers 
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by  some,  as  yet,  unknown  operation,  the  ultimate  effect  being  exactly 
as  if  a  metallic  wire  had  been  put  into  the  place  of  the  discharging 
particles. 

(126)  The  electric  spark  presents  different  appearances  when 
taken  in  different  elastic  media.  In  air,  they  have,  when  obtained 
with  brass  balls,  a  well-known  intense  light,  and  bluish  colour,  with 
frequently  faint  or  dark  parts  in  their  course,  when  the  quantity  of 
Electricity  passing  is  not  great.  In  nitrogen  they  are  very  beautiful, 
having  the  same  general  appearance  as  in  air,  but  more  colour,  of  a 
purple  or  bluish  character ;  and  Faraday  thought  that  they  were 
remarkably  sonorous.  In  oxygen  they  are  whiter,  but  not  so  brilli- 
ant as  in  common  air.  In  hydrogen  they  are  of  a  fine  crifMon  colour, 
and  have  very  little  sound  in  consequence  of  the  physical  condition 
of  the  gas.  In  carbonic  acid  gas  they  have  the  same  general  appear- 
ance as  in  air,  but  are  remarkably  irregular.  Sparks  can  be  obtained 
under  similar  circumstances,  much  longer  than  in  air,  the  gas  show- 
ing a  singular  readiness  to  pass  the  discharge.  In  muriatic  acid  gas, 
when  dry,  they  are  nearly  white,  and  always  bright  throughout.  In 
coal  gas  they  are  sometimes  green  and  sometimes  red,  and  occasion- 
ally one  part  is  green  and  another  red.  Black  parts  also  occur  very 
suddenly  in  the  line  of  the  spark,  i.  e.  they  are  not  connected  by  any 
dull  part  with  bright  portions,  but  the  two  seem  to  join  directly  one 
with  the  other. 

It  is  the  impression  of  Faraday  that  these  varieties  of  character 
are  due  to  a  direct  relation  of  the  electric  powers  to  the  particles  of 
the  dielectric  through  which  the  discharge  occurs,  and  are  not  the 
mere  results  of  a  casual  ignition,  or  a  secondary  kind  of  action  of  the 
Electricity  upon  the  particles  which  it  finds  in  its  course  and  thrusts 
aside  in  its  passage.  It  was  remarked  by  M.  Fusinieri,  that  when  a 
spark  takes  place  between  a  surface  of  silver  and  another  of  copper,  a 
portion  of  silver  is  carried  to  the  copper,  and  of  copper  to  the  silver ; 
and  Dr.  Priestley  observed,  that  if  a  metallic  chain  be  laid  upon  a 
sheet  of  paper,  or  a  plate  of  glass,  and  a  strong  discharge  sent 
through  it,  spots  will  be  produced  upon  it  of  the  size  and  colour  of 
each  link,  parts  of  which  will  be  found  to  be  fused  into  the  substance 
of  the  glass. 

(127)  The  Electrical  Brush, — ^The  phenomenon  of  the  electrical 
brush  has  been  shown  by  Professor  Wheatstone  to  consist  of  succes- 
sive intermitting  discharges,  although  it  appears  continuous.  If  an 
insulated  conductor,  connected  with  the  positive  conductor  of  an 
electrical  machine,  have  a  metallic  rod  0-3  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
projecting  from  it  outwards  from  the  machine,  and  terminated  by  a 
rounded  end  or  small  ball,  it  will  generally  give  good  brushes ;  or  if 
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the  machine  be  not  in  good  action,  then  many  ways  of  assisting  the 
formation  of  the  brush  may  be  resorted  to ;  thus,  the  hand,  or  any 
large  conducting  surface,  may  be  approached  towards  the  termination 
to  increase  the  inductive  force ;  or  the  termination  may  be  smaller, 
and  of  badly  conducting  matter,  as  wood :  or  sparks  may  be  taken 
between  the  prime^  conductor  and  the  secondary  conductor,  to  which 
the  termination  giving  brushes  belongs;  or,  (which  gives  to  the 
brushes  exceedingly  fine  characters  and  great  magnitude,)  the  air 
around  the  termination  may  be  rarefied,  more  or  less,  either  by  heat 
or  the  air-pump,  the  former  favourable  circumstances  being  also 
continued.  When  obtained  by  a  powerful  machine,  or  a  ball  about 
0*7  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  end  of  a  long  brass  rod,  attached  to 
the  positive  prime  conductor,  it  has  the  general  appearance,  as  to 
form,  represented  in  Fig.  62.  A  short  conical  if\g,  62. 
bright  part  or  root  appears  at  the  middle  part  of  ^!^?;^  vA'j:!;;;^^^^^^^ 
the  ball,  projecting  directly  from  it,  which  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  ball  breaks  out  suddenly 
into  a  wide  brush  of  pale  ramifications,  having  a 
quivering  motion,  and  being  accompanied  at  the 
same  time  with  a  low  dull  chattering  sound.  The 
general  brush  is  resolvable  into  a  number  of  indi- 
vidual brushes,  each  of  which  is  the  result  of  a 
single  discharge— each  is  instantaneous  in  its  exist*- 
ence,  and  each  appeared  to  Faraday  to  have  the- 
conical  root  complete.  The  sound  is  due  to  the 
recurrence  of  the  noise  of  each  separate  dischaCrge,  which,  happening 
at  intervals  nearly  equal,  under  ordinary  circumstances  causes  a 
definite  note  to  be  heard,  which,  rising  in  pitch  with  the  increased 
rapidity  and  regularity  of  the  intermitting  discharges,  gives  a  ready 
and  accurate  measure  of  the  intervals,  and  so  may  be  used  in  any 
case  when  the  discharge  is  heard,  even  though  the  appearancea  may 
not  be  seen,  to  determine  the  element  of  time, 

(128)  The  brush  is,  in  reality,  a  discharge  between  a  bad,  or  a 
non-conductor,  and  either  a  conductor  or  another  non-conductor.  It 
is  explained  by  Faraday  on  the  principles  of  induction,  which,  taking 
place  between  the  end  of  an  electrified  rod  and  the  walls  of  a  room, 
across  the  dielectric  air,  polarizes  the  particles  of  air ;  those  which 
are  nearest  to  the  end  of  the  wire  being  most  polarized,  and  those 
situated  in  sections  across  the  lines  of  inductive  force  towards  the 
walls  being  least  polarized.  In  consequence  of  this  state,  the  par- 
ticle of  air  at  the  end  of  the  wire  is  at  a  tension  that  will  immediately 
terminate  in  discharge,  while  in  those  even  only  a  few  inches  off  the 
tension  is  still  beneath  that  point.    When  the  discharge  takes  place. 
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the  particle  of  air  in  the  immediate  yicinitj  of  the  rod  instantane- 
ously resumes  its  polarized  state,  the  wire  itself  regaining  iU  electri- 
cal state  bj  induction ;  the  polarized  particle  of  air  exerts  a  distinct 
inductile  act  towards  the  further  particles,  and  thus  a  progressiye 
discharge  from  particle  to  particle  takes  place.  The  difference 
between  the  brush  discharge  and  the  spark  is,  t^at  in  the  former 
discharge  begins  at  the  root  (127),  and  extending  itself  in  succession 
to  all  parts  of  the  single  brush,  continues  to  go  on  at  the  root  and 
the  previously-formed  parts,  until  the  whole  brush  is  complete ;  then, 
by  the  fall  in  intensity  and  power  at  the  conductor,  it  ceases  at  once 
in  all  parts,  to  be  renewed  when  that  power  has  risen  again  to  a 
sufficient  degree;  but  in  the  latter,  the  particles  in  the  line  of 
discharge  being,  from  the  circumstances,  nearly  alike  in  their  inten- 
sity of  polarization,  suffer  discharge  so  nearly  at  the  same  moment 
as  to  make  the  time  quite  insensible  to  us.  Mr.  Wheatstone  found 
that  the  brush  generally  had  a  sensible  duration,  but  he  could  detect 
no  such  effect  in  the  spark. 

(129)  According  to  Faraday,  the  hruah  may  be  considered  as  a 
spark  to  air ;  a  diffusion  of  electric  force  to  matter,  not  by  eonduetion, 
but  by  disruptive  discharge ;  a  dilute  spark,  which,  passing  to  very 
badly  conducting  matter,  frequently  discharges  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  power  stored  up  in  the  conductor :  for  as  the  air  charged  re- 
acts on  the  conductor,  whilst  the  conductor,  by  loss  of  Electricity, 
sinks  in  its  force,  the  discharge  quickly  ceases,  until,  by  the 
dispersion  of  the  charged  air,  and  the  renewal  of  the  excited  con- 
ditions of  the  conductor,  circumstances  have  risen  up  to  their  first 
effective  condition,  again  to  cause  discharge,  and  again  to  fall  and  rise. 

(180)  By  making  a  small  ball  positive  by  a  good  electrical  machine 
with  a  large  prime  conductor,  and  approaching  a  large  uninsulated 
discharging  ball  towards  it,  very  beautiful  variations  from  the  spark 
to  the  brush  may  be  obtained.  In  Fig.  62  the  general  appearance  of 
a  good  brush  is  exhibited ;  but  if  the  hand,  a  ball,  or  any  knobbed 
conductor  be  brought  near,  the  extremities  of  the  coruscations  turn 
towards  it  and  each  other,  and  the  whole  assumes  various  forms,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  as  shown  in  Figs.  63, 64, 65.  The  curvature 
of  these  ramifications  illustrates,  in  a  beautiful  manner,  the  curved 
form  of  the  lines  of  inductive  force  existing  previous  to  discharge,  in  the 
same  manner  as  iron  filings  strewed  on  a  sheet  of  paper  placed  over  a 
magnet  represent  magnetic  curves;  and  the  phenomena  are  con- 
sidered by  Faraday  as  constituting  additional  and  powerful  testimony 
in  favour  of  induction  through  dielectries  in  curved  lines  (78),  and  of 
the  lateral  relation  of  these  lines  by  an  effect  equivalent  to  a  repulsion 
producing  dirergence,  or,  as  in  the  cases  figured,  the  bulging  form. 
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Fig.  63. 


Fig.  64. 


■t> 


Fig.  66. 
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(131)  Disoharge  in  the  form  of  a  brusli  is  favoured  by  rarefaction 
of  tbe  air,  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  reason  as  discharge 
in  the  form  of  a  spark.  It  may  be  obtained  not  only  in  air  and  gases, 
bat  also  in  mnch  denser  media.  Earaday  procured  it  in  oil  of  turpen- 
tine,  but  it  was  small,  and  produced  with  difficulty.  He  also  found 
that,  like  the  spark,  the  brush  has  specifie  oharaeiers  in  different 
gases,  indicating  a  relation  to  the  particles  of  these  bodies,  even  in  a 
stronger  degree  than  the  spark.  In  nitrogen,  brushes  were  obtained 
with  far  greater  facility  than  in  any  other  gas ;  and  when  the  gas  was 
rarefied,  they  were  exceedingly  fine  in  form,  light,  and  colour;  in 
oxygen,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  yery  poor. 

(132)  The  peculiar  characters  of  nitrogen  in  relation  to  the  electric 
discharge  must,  Faraday  observes,  have  an  important  influence  over 
theybrm  and  even  the  occurrence  of  lightning,  being  that  gas  which 
most  readily  produces  coruscations,  and  by  them  extends  discharge  to 
a  greater  distance  than  any  other  gas  tried,  it  is  also  that  which  con- 
stitutes four-fifths  of  our  atmosphere ;  and  as  in  atmospheric  electrical 
phenomena,  one,  and  sometimes  both  the  inductive  forces  are  resident 
on  the  particles  of  the  air,  which,  though  probably  affected  as  to  con- 
ducting power  by  the  aqueous  particles  in  it,  cannot  be  considered  as 
a  good  conductor ;  so  the  peculiar  power  possessed  by  nitrogen  to 
originate  and  effect  discharge  in  the  form  of  a  brush  or  of  ramifications, 
has  probably  an  important  relation  to  its  electrical  service  in  nature. 
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as  it  most  seriously  affects  the  character  and  condition  of  the  discharge 
when  made. 

(133)  The  characters  of  the  luminous  appearances  at  the  ends  of 
wires  charged  positively  and  negatively  are  represented  in  Eig.  44. 
Faraday  has  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  difference  of  discharge 
at  the  positive  and  negative  conducting  surfaces.  According  to  his 
observations,  the  effect  varies  exceedingly  under  different  circum- 
stances. It  is  only  with  bad  conductors,  or  metallic  conductors 
charged  intermittingly,  or  otherwise  controlled  by  collateral  induction, 
that  the  brush  and  star  are  to  be  distinctly  distinguished :  for  if 
metallic  points  project  ireely  into  the  air,  the  positive  and  negative 
lights  differ  very  little  in  appearance,  and  the  difference  can  be 
observed  only  upon  close  examination.  K  a  metallic  wire  with  a 
rounded  termination  in  firee  air,  be  used  to  produce  the  brushy  dis- 
charge, then  the  brushes  obtained  when  the  wire  is  charged 
negatively  are  very  poor  and  small  by  comparison  with  those  pro- 
duced when  the  charge  is  positive  :  or,  if  a  large  metal  ball  connected 
with  the  electrical  machine  be  charged  pantivehf,  and  a  fine  uninsu- 
lated point  be  gradually  brought  towards  it,  a  star  appears  on  the 
point  when  at  a  considerable  distance,  which,  though  it  becomes 
brighter,  does  not  change  its  form  of  a  star  until  it  is  close  up  to  the 
ball ;  whereas,  if  the  ball  be  charged  negatively,  the  point  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  has  a  star  on  it  as  before;  but  when  brought 
nearer,  (within  about  1 }  inch,)  a  brush  forms  on  it,  extending  to  the 
negative  ball ;  and  when  still  nearer,  (at  i  of  an  inch  distance,)  the 
brush  ceases,  and  bright  sparks  pass. 

(134)  The  successive  discharges  from  a  rounded  metallic  rod  0*3 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  projecting  into  air  when  charged  negatively, 
are  very  rapid  in  their  recurrence,  being  seven  or  eight  times  more 
numerous  in  the  same  period  than  those  produced  when  the  rod  is 
charged  positively  to  an  equal  degree ;  Uut  each  brush  carries  off  far 
less  electric  force  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter.  Faraday 
also  perceived  a  very  important  variation  of  the  relative  forms  and 
conditions  of  the  positive  and  negative  brush,  by  varying  the  dielec- 
tric in  which  they  were  produced.  The  difference,  indeed,  was  so 
great,  as  to  point  out  a  specific  relation  of  this  form  of  discharge  to 
the  particular  gas  in  which  it  takes  place,  and  opposing  the  idea  that 
gases  are  but  obstructions  to  the  discharge,  acting  one  like  another, 
and  merely  in  proportion  to  their  pressure.  Generally  speaking, 
when  two  similar  small  conducting  surj&ces  equally  placed  in  air,  are 
electrified,  one  positively  and  the  other  negatively,  that  which  is 
negative  can  discharge  to  the  air  a^  a  tendon  a  little  lower  than  that 
required  for  the  positive  ball,  and  when  discharge  does  take  place, 
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much  more  passes  at  each  time  from  the  positive  than  from  the 
negative  surface. 

(135)  Qloto  discharge, — When  a  fine  point  is  used  to  produce 
disruptive  discharge  from  a  positively  charged  conductor,  the  brush 
gives  place  to  a  quiet  phosphorescent  continuous  glow,  covering  the 
whole  of  the  end  of  the  wire,  and  extending  a  small  distance  into  the 
air.  Occasionally  this  glow  takes  the  place  of  the  brush,  when  a 
rounded  wire  0*3  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  used,  and  the  finer  the 
point  the  more  readily  is  it  produced:  thus,  dimmution  of  the 
charging  sufface  produces  it :  increase  of  power  in  the  machine  tends 
to  it,  and  it  is  surprisingly  favoured  by  rarefaction  of  the  air.  A 
brass  ball  2^  inches  in  diameter,  when  made  positively  inductric  (82) 
in  an  air-pump  receiver,  becomes  covered  with  a  glow  over  an  area  of 
two  inches  in  diameter,  when  the  pressure  is  reduced  to  4*4  inches  of 
mercuiy.  By  a  little  adjustment,  Faraday  succeeded  in  covering  the 
ball  all  over  with  this  light ;  using  a  brass  ball  1*25  inches  in  diameter, 
and  making  it  inducteously  positive  by  an  inductric  negative  point, 
the  phenomena  at  high  degrees  of  rarefaction  were  exceedingly 
beautiful.  The  glow  came  over  the  positive  ball,  and  gradually 
increased  in  brightness,  until  it  was  at  last  very  luminous,  and  it 
stood  up  like  a  low  flame,  half  an  inch  or  more  in  height.  On 
touching  the  sides  of  the  glass  jar,  this  lambent  flame  was  affected, 
assumed  a  ring  form,  like  a  crown  on  the  top  of  the  ball,  appeared 
flexible,  and  revolved  with  a  comparatively  slow  motion,  i.  e.,  about 
four  or  five  times  in  a  second. 

(186)  The  glow  is  always  accompanied  by  a  wind  proceeding  either 
directly  out  from  the  glowing  part,  or  directly  towards  it.  Faraday 
was  unable  to  analyse  it  into  visible  elementary  intermitting  dis- 
charges, nor  could  he  obtain  the  other  evidence  of  intermitting  action 
— namely,  an  audible  sound  (127).  It  is  difficult  to  produce  it  at 
common  pressures  with  negative  wires,  even  on  fine  points,  though  in 
rarefied  air  the  negative  glow  can  easily  be  obtained. 

(137)  All  the  effects  tend  to  show  that  glow  is  due  to  a  continuous 
charge  or  discharge  of  air ;  in  the  former  case  being  accompanied  by 
a  current  from,  and  in  the  latter  case  by  one  to,  the  place  of  the 
glow.  As  the  surrounding  air  comes  up  to  the  charged  conductor, 
on  attabing  that  spot  at  which  the  tension  of  the  particles  is  raised 
to  the  sufficient  degree,  it  becomes  charged,  and  then  moves  off  by 
the  joint  action  of  the  forces  to  which  it  is  subject,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  it  makes  way  for  other  particles  to  come  and  be  charged  in 
turn,  actually  helps  to  form  that  current  by  which  they  are  brought 
into  the  necessary  position.  Thus,  through  the  regularity  of  the 
forces,  a  constant  and  quiet  result  is  produced,  and  that  result  is,  the 
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charging  of  successiye  portions  of  air,  the  production  of  a  current 
and  of  a  continuous  glow. 

(138)  By  aiding  the  formation  of  a  current  at  its  extremity,  the 
brush  at  the  termination  of  a  rod  may  be  made  to  produce  a  glow, 
and  on  the  other  hand  by  affecting  the  current  of  air,  by  sheltering 
the  point  from  the  approach  of  air,  it  is  not  difficult  to  convert  the 
glow  into  brushes.  The  glow  is  assisted  by  those  circumstances 
which  tend  to  facilitate  the  charge  of  the  air  by  the  excited  con- 
ductor, the  %ru9h  by  those  which  tend  to  resist  the  charge  of  the 
same;  and  those  which  favour  intermitting  discharge  in  a  more 
exalted  degree  favour  the  production  of  the  tparh.  Thus  the  transi- 
tion from  the  one  to  the  other  may  be  established  in  various  ways : 
by  rarefying  the  air,  by  removing  large  conducting  surfaces  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  glowing  termination,  or  by  presenting  a  sharp 
point  towards  it,  we  help  to  sustain  the  glow ;  and  by  condensing 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  discharging  ball,  or  by  presenting  the  hand 
gradually  towards  it,  we  convert  the  glow  into  the  brush  or 
spark. 

(139)  Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  useM  to  give  a  general 
summary  of  the  views  of  Faraday  relating  to  induction.  His  theory 
is  not  intended  to  offer  anything  new  as  to  the  nature  of  the  electric 
force  or  forces,  but  only  as  to  their  distribution.  It  undertakes  to 
state  how  the  powers  are  arranged,  to  trace  them  in  their  general 
relations  to  the  particles  of  matter,  to  determine  their  general  laws, 
and  the  specific  differences  which  occur  under  these  laws. 

(140)  The  theory  assumes : 

1®.  That  all  the  particles^  whether  of  insulating  or  conducting 
matter,  are,  as  wholes,  conductors. 

2**.  That  not  being  in  their  normal  state  polwy  they  can  become  so 
by  the  influence  of  neighbouring  charged  particles,  the  polar  state 
being  developed  at  the  instant,  exactly  as  in  an  insulating  conducting 
mass  consisting  of  many  particles. 

3®.  That  the  particles  when  polarized  are  in  a  forced  state,  and 
tend  to  return  to  their  normal  or  natural  condition. 

4".  That  being,  as  wholes,  conductors,  they  can  readily  be  charged 
either  hodUg  or  polarly, 

5^.  That  particles  which,  being  contiguous,  are  also  in  the  line  of 
inductive  acticxi,  can  communicate  or  transfer  their  polar  forces  to 
one  another  more  or  less  readily. 

6*.  That  those  doing  so  less  readily  require  the  polar  forces  to  be 
raised  to  a  higher  degree  before  this  transference  or  communication 
takes  place. 

7^  That  the  ready  communication  of  forces  between  contiguous 
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particles  constitutes  conduction,  and  the  difficult  commumcation 
imulation;  conductors  and  insulators  being  bodies  whose  particles 
naturallj  possess  the  property  of  communicating  their  respectiye 
forces,  easily  or  with  difficulty ;  having  these  dilPerences  just  as  they 
have  differences  of  any  other  natural  property. 

8^.  That  ordinary  induction  is  the  effect  resulting  from  the  action 
of  matter  charged  with  excited  or  free  Electricity,  upon  insulating 
matter,  tending  to  produce  in  it  an  equal  amount  of  the  contrary 
state.  * 

9^.  That  it  can  do  this  only  by  polarizing  the  particles  contiguous 
to  it,  which  perform  this  office  to  the  next,  and  these  again  to  those 
beyond ;  and  that  thus  the  action  is  propagated  from  the  excited 
body  to  the  next  conducting  mass,  and  these  render  the  contrary 
force  evident,  in  consequence  of  the  effect  of  commxmication  which 
supervenes  in  the  conducting  mass,  upon  the  polarization  of  the 
particles  of  that  body. 

10".  That  therefore  induction  can  only  take  place  through  or  across 
insulators :  that  induction  is  insulation,  it  being  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  state  of  the  particles,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
influence  of  electrical  forces  is  transferred  or  transmitted  through  or 
across  each  insulating  medium. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

The  Leyden  phial  and  battery— Laws  of  accumulated  Electricity — Specific 
inductive  capacity— Liateral  discharge— Physiological  and  chemical  effects  of 
frictional  Electricity. 

(141)  Accumulation  of  Electricity. — The  Leyden  Fhial, — In  a 
previous  chapter  (89)  it  has  been  shown  that  a  higher  charge  may  be 
communicated  to  the  gold  leaf  Electroscope  while  under  the  influence 
of  a  second  plate  not  insulated.  To  illustrate  this  property  of  the 
second  plate  we  have  only  to  bring  it  as  dose  as  possible,  without 
touching,  to  the  inductric  plate,  and  communicate  a  charge  to  the 
latter ;  then,  on  removing  the  second  plate,  the  accumulation  which 
has  been  effected  will  be  indicated  by  an  expansion  of  the  gold 
leaves  considerably  beyond  the  original  amount.  This  divergence  of 
the  gold  leaves  is  to  be  considered  as  occasioned  by  the  attraction  in 
opposite  directions  of  the  oppositely  electrified  inducteous  bodies. 

(142)  When  an  excited  glass  tube  is  brought  near  to  the  cap  of 
the  Electroscope,  the  second  plate  (connected  with  the  earth)  being 
close  to  it,  the  gold  leaves  do  not  open  nearly  so  much  as  if  the 
second  plate  were  not  there,  because  induction  taking  place  through 
the  intervening  plate  of  air  to  the  nearest  body,  viz.  the  inducteous 
or  second  plate,  the  Electricity  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the  cap  of 
the  instrument,  becomes  diffused  over  the  earth  (89) ;  but  when 
the  second  plate  is  removed,  the  leaves  diverge  much  more  than  if  it 
had  not  been  there,  because  they  have  received  a  higher  charge. 
Now,  in  this  case,  the  intervening  air  has  received  a  higher  polar 
tension^  which  it  will  be  understood,  arises  entirely  from  the  close 
proximity  of  the  charged  body  to  a  conductor  to  the  earth :  the 
thinner  the  intervening  stratum  of  air,  the  higher  the  degree  of 
polar  tension  that  can  be  attained,  and  the  rise  of  force  is  limited  by 
the  mohility  of  the  particles  of  the  air,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
equilibrium  is  restored  either  silently  or  by  a  spark. 

(143)  If,  instead  of  a  plate  or  stratum  of  air,  we  employ  a  solid 
dielectric^  such  as  glass,  the  tension  which  may  be  assumed  is  limited 
only  by  its  cohesive  force.  Thus,  if  we  place  a  plate  of  glass 
between  two  circular  pieces  of  tin,  insulated,  and  connect  one  plate 
with  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine,  we  shall  have  an 
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arrangement  preciselj  sinular  to  the  condenser  (Fig.  83),  except 
that  the  intervening  dielectric  will  be  glass  instead  of  air:  on 
connecting  the  other  plate  with  the  earth  to  destroy  its  polar  state, 
and  working  the  machine,  the  particles  of  the  glass  will  become 
powerfully  polarized ;  and  if,  instead  of  connecting  one  of  the  plates 
with  the  earth,  we  touch  it  from  time  to  time  with  the  knuckle,  a 
series  of  sparks  will  be  obtained,  occasioned  by  the  repulsion  of  the 
positive  Electricity  naturally  present  in  the  tin  plate,  by  induction 
through  the  glass  from  the  opposite  plate  electrified  by  the  machine. 
After  a  time  these  will  cease,  and  on  removing  the  wire  connecting 
the  plate  with  the  prime  conductor,  it  will  be  charged  with  pontive^ 
while  the  other  plate  will  be  charged  with  negatwe  Electricity,  both 
in  a  high  state  of  tension.  K  now  both  plates  are  connected  by 
means  of  a  curved  wire,  discharge  results,  attended  with  a  vivid  flash 
and  a  loud  snap. 

(144)  The  same  effects  will  be  produced  by  coating  either  side  of  a 
pane  of  glass  with  tin-foil,  leaving  about  1^  inch  all  round  uncovered, 
and  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  surfaces  of  dielectrics  and  conductors 
may  be  arranged  in  different  forms  without  impairing  the  effects. 
Glass  jars  or  bottles  are  found  much  more  convenient  in  practice 
than  squares  of  coated  glass ;  and  the  quantity  of  Electricity  which 
may  be  accumulated  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  coated  surface ; 
its  intensity  on  the  thinness  of  the  glass. 

(145)  It  may  be  as  well  here  to  state  the  meaning  we  attach  to 
the  words  tension  and  intensity;  terms  in  constant  use,  but 
respecting  which  some  confusion  appears  to  exist  in  the  writings  of 
many  electricians.  We  are  disposed  to  adopt  the  views  of  Harris 
(JPhU.  Trans,,  1834),  according  to  which,  intensity  in  common 
Electricity  should  be  limited  to  the  indications  of  an  Electrometer 
employed  to  determine  by  certain  known  laws  of  its  relations  to  an 
accumulated  charge, — the  quantity  accumulated,  or  any  other  elec- 
trical element  required  to  be  known.  Thus,  by  the  use  of  certain 
instruments,  it  is  found  that  with  a  quadruple  attractive  force  there 
is  twice  the  quantity  of  Electricity  accumulated  (60),  and  so  on,  the 
surface  remaining  the  same ;  again,  with  a  double  extent  of  surface, 
the  same  quantity  is  accumulated  as  before,  when  only  one-fourth 
the  force  is  indicated  by  the  Electrometer.*  The  relations  of  the 
indications  of  the  quadrant  Electrometer,  or  of  any  other  Electro- 
meter, to  the  quantity  accumulated,  &c,  &c.,  Harris  considers  as 
coming  under  the  term  intensity ;  for  they  show,  at  the  same  time, 

*  See  Harris's  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1886,  Part  2; 
and  for  1839,  Part  2. 
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tbe  force  of  the  charge  upon  Burrounding  bodies.  Tensiony  Harris 
applies  to  the  actual  force  of  a  charge  to  break  down  any  non- 
conducting or  dielectric  medium  between  two  terminating  electrified 
planes.  For  example,  take  a  coated  pane  of  glass,  and  charge  it  in 
the  usual  way ;  then  the  absolute  force  exerted  by  the  charge  in  the 
intervening  glass — ^the  force  exerted  by  the  polarized  particles  of  the 
glass  to  get  out  of  their  constrained  state,  may  be  expressed  by  the 
term  tension  ;  and  there  would  be  no  contradiction  or  superfluity  of 
terms  to  talk  of  the  intensify  of  the  tension  in  this  sense. 

(146)  The  sum  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  this : — tension  applies 
to  the  particles  of  the  electric  agency  itself, — to  a  force,  in  short, 
such  as  Faraday  has  shown  to  exist  in  the  polarized  state  of  particles 
of  matter,  to  unfetter  themselves,  as  it  were;  whereas  intensity 
applies  to  the  attractive  forces  between  the  terminating  plates  which 
are  the  boundaries  of  the  system,  as  when  a  plane,  counterpoised  at 
the  end  of  a  beam,  is  caused  to  descend  upon  another  plane  beneath 
it,  by  electrical  attraction,  the  weight  in  the  scale  pan  requisite  to 
balance  this  force  is  the  intensity  between  the  planes ;  whereas  the 
tension  of  the  charge  between  them  refers  to  the  polarized  particles 
of  the  dielectric  medium, — ^that  is,  to  the  force,  whatever  it  be,  by 
which  they  endeavour  to  return  to  their  primitive  state.  Now,  the 
attraction  between  the  planes  may  be  conceived  to  be  the  result  of 
the  induction  sustained  by  the  particles  of  the  dielectric  between 
them,  the  force  of  which  may  be  called  intensity ;  and  this  may  differ 
from  the  re-active  force  in  the  polarized  particles  themselves, — that 
is,  the  force  they  exert  to  return  to  their  primitive  state.  It  may  be 
also  that  this  last  force  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  disturbance 
in  the  particles,  or  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  Electricity  deve- 
loped in  the  terminating  planes  or  coatings ;  whilst  the  intensity,  or 
force  of  attraction  between  the  coatings,  supposing  them  free  to 
move,  might  be  as  the  square  of  the  quantity  of  Electricity. 

(147)  It  is  very  justly  observed  by  Harris,  that  it  would  be  almost 
as  well  perhaps  if  the  term  tension  were  banished  from  common 
Electricity  altogether,  as  being  too  hypothetical  a  word  for  our 
present  knowledge  of  Electricity,  inasmuch  as  it  is  essentially 
applicable  to  some  species  of  elastic  force.  Now,  we  do  not  know 
whether  Electricity  be  a  force  of  this  kind  or  not.  The  term 
intensity  is  not  open  to  this  objection,  because  it  simply  expresses 
the  energy  or  degree  of  power  with  which  a  particular  force  operates, 
be  that  force  what  it  may. 

(148)  Glass  jars,  coated  on  each  side  with  tin-foil,  are  well  known 
by  the  name  of  Ley  den  phials,  from  their  having  been  first  con- 
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structed  by  Moschenbroek  and  his  friendfi  at  Leyden  (8) .  In  practice 
it  is  found  impossible  to  diminisli  the  thickness  of  the  glass  beyond  a 
certain  extent,  as  the  constrained  position  of  its  polarized  particles  is 
apt  to  rise  so  high  as  to  destroy  its  cohesive  force,  and  the  charge 
breaks  its  way  through  the  glass.  Fig.  66  represents  a  Leyden 
phial  of  the  usual  construction,  with  the  discharging  rod  furnished 
with  a  glass  handle  in  the  position  in  •  pig.  66. 

which  it  is  placed,  in  the  act  of  dis- 
charging the  jar  by  establishing  a 
metallic  communication  between  the 
outer  and  inner  metallic  coatings. 
The  wire  which  passes  through  the 
varnished  mahogany  cover  of  the 
jar,  is  terminated  at  one  end  by  a 
brass  ball,  and  at  the  other  by  a  chain 
reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar. 

(149)  To  charge  the  Leyden 
phial,  its  knob  should  be  held  about 
haJf  an  inch  from  the  prime  conductor,  the  hand  grasping  the  outer 
coating.  A  series  of  sparks  take  place  between  the  knob  and  the 
conductor,  which  continue  for  some  time  and  then  cease.  The  jar  is 
now  charged,  its  inside  containing  positive,  and  its  outside  negative 
Electricity,  their  union  being  prevented  by  the  interposed  glass.  If 
the  jar  be  very  thin,  and  the  tension  of  the  Electricity  considerable, 
discharge  frequently  takes  place  through  the  glass,  which  thus 
becomes  perforated  and  useless ;  or,  if  the  metallic  coatings  extend 
too  near  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  the  discharge  is  very  apt  to  pass  over 
the  uncoated  surface  in  the  form  of  a  bluish  lambent  brush  of  flame, 
constituting  a  spontaneous  discharge.  But -if  neither  of  these  acci- 
dents occur,  still  the  jar  as  thus  constructed  cannot  be  kept  charged 
long,  neutralization  taking  place  more  or  less  rapidly  by  the  con- 
ducting substances  present  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  It  is 
advisable  to  varnish  the  glass  above  the  coating  with  a  solution  of 
gum  lac  in  alcohol,  or  with  the  common  spirit,  varnish  of  the  shops, 
taking  care  to  warm  the  jars  before  and  after  its  application. 

(150.)  In  Fig.  66  the  Leyden  phial  is  represented  as  undergoing 
discharge  by  an  instrument  for  the  purpose;  it  is  not,  however, 
advisable  to  discharge  large  phials  by  placing  one  of  the  balls  of  the 
discharging  rod  against  its  side  in  this  manner,  there  being  some 
risk  of  breaking  them  by  the  explosion,  especially  if  the  glass  be 
thin.  The  best  plan  is  to  place  the  phial  upon  a  sheet  of  tin-foil 
considerably  larger  than  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  to  place  the  lower 
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ball  of  the  discharging  rod  upon  the  metal,  and  then  to  bring  the 
other  ball  quicklj  within  the  striking  distance  of  the  knob  of  the 
jar ;  by  this  method  the  Electricity  becomes  diffused  over  a  larger 
surface,  and  is  not  concentrated  to  a  single  point  of  the  glass,  the 
risk  of  fracture  of  which  is  necessarily  diminished  in  consequence. 

(151)  When  narrow-mouthed  jars  or  bottles,  as  the  common 
sixteen  ounce  phials  of  white  glass  (which  from  their  thinness  form 
excellent  electric  jars),  are  used,  some  persons  coat  them  internally 
with  brass  filings  instead  of  tin-foil,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
applying  the  latter  to  their  interior ;  for  this  purpose  some  thin  glue 
should  be  poured  into  them,  and  the  bottle  turned  slowly  round 
imtil  its  inner  surface  is  covered  to  about  three  inches  &om  the 
mouth.  Brass  filings  are  then  put  in,  and  the  bottle  well  shaken,  so 
that  they  may  be  diffused  equidly  over  its  surface ;  on  inverting  it, 
those  which  are  in  excess  will  fall  out,  and  the  bottle  will  be  left 
tolerably  well  coated  internally.  This  method,  however,  rarely 
answers  well ;  a  better  one  is,  to  melt  equal  parts  of  lead  and  tin,  and 
whilst  fused,  to  add  quicksilver  enough  to  keep  the  whole  fluid  whilst 
warm,  and  in  this  condition  to  pour  it  into  the  bottle,  turning  the 
latter  round  and  round  in  various  ways  till  the  whole  of  the  inside 
is  covered  with  amalgam.  A  little  bismuth  keeps  the  whole  fluid  at 
a  lower  temperature.     This  plan  answers  very  well  for  coating 


Fig.  67. 


internally  large  green  glass  carboys,  though  no 
experimentalist  is  advised  to  go  to  the  trouble 
of  fitting  up  these  vessels,  as  they  generally 
prove  useless,  probably  on  account  of  the  im- 
perfection of  the  dielectric. 

(152)  By  the  construction  shown  in  Fig.  67 
the  influence  of  external  causes  in  dissipating 
the  charge  of  a  Leyden  jar  may  to  a  consider- 
able extent  be  prevented.  The  jar  is  coated 
with  tin-foil  as  usual,  but  a  glass  tube  lined 
internally  to  rather  more  than  half  its  length 
from  the  bottom,  and  surmounted  with  a  brass 
cap,  is  cemented  firmly  into  the  wooden  cover. 
A  communication  is  established  between  the 
brass  cap  and  the  internal  coating  by  a  small 
brass  wire  passing  loosely  through  it,  and  ter- 
minating in  a  small  knob.  This  wire  touches 
the  inside  of  the  glass  tube.  The  jar  is  charged 
in  the  usual  manner:  the  wire  may  then  be 
removed  by  inverting  the  jar ;  the  internal  coat- 
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ing  is  thoB  cut  off  from  contact  with  the  external  air,  and  the 
dissipation  of  the  charge  prevented.  Jars  thus  arranged  have  been 
known  to  retain  their  charge  for  days,  and  even  for  weeks. 

In  Eig.  68  a  good  method  of  fitting  up  the  Lejden  Fig.  68. 

phial  is  shown:  the  wire  communicating-  with  the 
interior  coating  passes  through  a  glass  tube  extend- 
ing above  and  below  the  cover  about  six  inches. 
The  cover  is  thus  insulated  from  the  inside  coating, 
dust  is  excluded,  and  a  greater  stability  is  given  to 
the  wire.  Thus  arranged,  the  jar  will  retain  its 
charge  much  longer  than  on  the  usual  plan.  It  was 
contrived  by  Mr.  Barker. 

(153)  The  arrangement  of  the  Eev.  P.  Lockey,  by 
which  the  fracture  of  large  jars  is  almost  with 
certainty  prevented,  is  shown  in  Fig.  69.  The  wire, 
instead  of  communicating  with  the  interior  coating 
by  means  of  a  metallic  chain,  screws  into  the 
bar  of  wood  a,  which  is  covered  with  tin-foil, 
the  sides  of  which  press  lightly  against  the 
inner  coating  of  the  jar ;  two  slender  pieces  of 
wood,  5,  c,  also  covered  with  tin-foil,  are  mor- 
ticed into  the  bar  a,  and  kept  in  place  by  a 
brass  pin  at  d;  the  other  extremities  press 
against  the  sides  of  the  jar  close  to  the  bottom : 
wide-mouthed  jars  should  be  employed,  and  if 
they  slope  towards  the  bottom,  the  firmer  can 
the  bar  a  be  fixed :  no  covers  are  required.  The 
advantage  of  this  arrangement  will  be  imme- 
diately perceived ;  there  being  a  metallic  communication  between  the 
knob  and  four  different  points  of  the  inner  coating,  the  force  of  the 
discharge  is  divided  into  four  parts,  and  not  only  is  the  risk  of 
fracture  decreased  thereby,  but  a  complete  discharge  of  the  jar  is 
ensured. 

A  curious  tacb  connected  with  the  fracture  of  jars,  first  noticed  by 
Priestley  (JEKstary^  p.  611),  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  Bachhoffiier 
{Elect,  Mag.,  vol.  i.  p.  282),  is,  that  though  a  ready  passage  for 
restoring  the  electrical  equilibrium  is  opened  by  the  bursting  of  the 
jar,  the  transmission  of  the  charge  takes  place  through  the  appro- 
priated circuit  without  any  apparent  loss  of  power.  Bachhoffiier 
refers  the  occasional  bursting  of  jars  to  an  unequal  arrangement  of 
particles  in  certain  parts  of  the  glass,  whereby  the  assumption  of  the 
polarized  state  is  impeded,  bo  that  at  these  parts  more  or  less  time 
may  be  requisite  to  effect  an  equal  degree  of  polarized  intensity 
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Fig.  70. 


corresponding  to  the  other  portions  of  the  jar,  and  in  like  manner 
during  discharge  more  or  less  time  would  be  necessary  to  effect  their 
restoration  to  the  natural  state. 

(164)  Sir  William  Harris  fits  up  his  jars  as 
seen  in  Fig.  70.  The  mouths  are  open,  and  the 
charge  is  conveyed  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar  by 
a  copper  tube,  Gt  H,  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  This  tube  terminates  in  a  ball,  F, 
of  baked  wood,  and  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a 
conyenient  foot  firmly  cemented  to  the  bottom 
of  the  jar,  which  is  previously  covered  with  a 
circle  of  pasted  paper  leaving  a  central  portion 
of  the  coating  free,  for  the  perfect  contact  of 
the  charging  rod,  Gt  H,  which  passes  thro;igh 
the  centre  of  the  foot  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  the  figure.  When  the  jars  are  either 
employed  singly,  or  are  united  so  as  to  form  a 
battery  (77),  they  should  be  placed  on  a  con- 
ducting  base  supported  by  short  columns  of 
glass,  or  some  other  insulating  substance,  so  that  the  whole  can 
be  insulated  if  necessary. 

Fi^.  71.  In  order  to  allow  the  jars  to  be  charged  and 

Q  discharged  with  precision,  Harris  connects  them 

with  what  he  calls  two  centres  of  action,  A  and  B, 
Fig.  71.  The  first  of  these.  A,  consists  of  a  brass 
ball  which  slides  with  friction  on  a  metallic  rod, 
A  D,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  placed  at  any 
required  height.  This  ball  has  a  number  of  holes 
perforated  in  its  circumference  to  receive  the  point 
of  the  rod  or  rods  which^  connect  it  with  the  jar 
or  jars.  The  rod,  A  B,  which  supports  this  ball, 
may  be  either  insulated  on  a  separate  foot,  and 
connected  with  the  prime  conductor,  or  it  may  be 
inserted  directly  into  it.  The  second  centre  of 
action  consists  of  a  larger  ball  of  metal,  B,  attached 
to  a  firm  foot,  and  placed  on  the  same  conducting 
base  with  the  jar  so  as  to  be  perfectly  connected 
vnth  it.  When  the  first  centre  of  action,  A, 
requires  to  have  a  separate  insulation,  the  insu- 
lating glass  rod  is  screwed  immediately  into  the 
lower  ball,  B,  and  sustains  the  metallic  rod  above 
described  by  the  intervention  of  a  ball  of  baked  wood,  D,  the 
opposite  end  of  the  rod  terminating  in  a  similar  ball,  C,  through  the 
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Bubstanoe  of  wbich  the  conducting  communication  with  the  machine 
passes  when  it  is  phioed  on  a  separate  foot.  All  the  metallic  con« 
nections  should  be  covered  with  sealing-wax  except  at  the  points  of 
junction,  and  the  wooden  balls  and  different  insulations  should  be 
carefull7  yarmshed.     {Encj^el.  Brit^  art.  EUclricUy.) 

(155)  The  discharge  of  the  jar  is  the  passage  of  the  electrical 
forces  in  their  primary  state  of  actiyitj,  from  a  state  of  tension,  into 
their  secondary  condition,  known  as  the  electrical  current.  The 
velocity  with  which  this  is  effected  is  so  enormous,  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  momentary.  Nevertheless,  the  rate  at  which  the  forces 
travel  has  been  measured  by  Professor  Wheatstone,  and  shown  to 
exceed  that  of  light  itself.     [Fhil.  Tram.  1834.) 

Light  is  about  eight  minutes  thirteen  seconds  in  passing  from  the 
sun  to  the  earth,  so  that  it  may  be  considered  as  moving  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  miles  in  a  second,  per* 
forming  the  tour  of  the  world  in  about  the  same  time  that  it  requires 
to  wink  with  our  eye-lids,  and  in  much  less  than  a  swift  runner 
occupies  in  taking  a  single  stride. 

The  sun  is  ninety-iive  millions  of  miles  from  the  earth,  and  almost 
a  million  times  larger :  the  sun  being  882,000  miles  in  diameter,  and 
the  earth  8,400  miles.  Yet  its  magnitude,  as  viewed  from  the 
earth,  scarcely  exceeds  that  of  the  moon,  which  is  not  more  than 
one-fourth  the  diameter  of  our  globe,  being  2,160  miles  in  diameter. 
Such,  however,  is  the  velocity  of  light,  that  a  flash  of  it  from  the  sun 
would  be  seen  in  little  more  than  eight  minutes  after  its  emission ; 
whereas  the  sound  evolved  at  the  same  time  (supposing  a  medium 
like  air  capable  of  conveying  sound  between  the  sun  and  the  earth), 
would  not  reach  us  in  less  than  fourteen  years  and  thirty-seven  days, 
and  a  cannon  ball,  proceeding  with  its  greatest  speed,  in  not  less 
than  twenty  years. 

(156)  The  velocity  of  Electricity  is  so  great,  that  the  most  rapid 
motion  that  can  be  produced  by  art  appears  to  be  actual  rest  when 
compared  with  it.  A  wheel,  revolving  with  a  rapidity  sufficient  to 
render  its  spokes  invisible,  when  illuminated  by  a  flash  of  Electricity, 
is  seen  for  an  instant  with  all  its  spokes  distinct,  as  if  it  were  in  a 
state  of  absolute  repose ;  because,  however  rapid  the  rotation  may 
be,  the  light  has  come  and  already  ceased  before  the  wheel  has  had 
time  to  turn  through  a  sensible  space ;  insects  on  the  wiog  appear 
fixed  in  the  air ;  vibrating  strings  are  seen  at  rest  in  their  deflected 
positions ;  and  a  rapid  succession  of  drops  of  water,  appearing  to  the 
eye  a  continuous  stream,  is  seen  to  be  what  it  really  is.  The 
following  experiment  was  made  by  Wheatstone : — ^A  circular  piece  of 
pasteboard  was  divided  into  three  sections,  one  of  which  was  painted 
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blue,  another  jellow,  and  a  thiid  red ;  on  causing  the  disc  to  reyolre 
rapidl7  it  appeared  white,  because  a  sun-beam  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  these  colours,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  caused  the  distinction 
of  colours  to  be  lost  to  the  eye :  but  the  instant  the  pasteboard  was 
illuminated  by  the  electric  spark,  it  seemed  to  stand  still,  and  each 
colour  was  as  distinct  as  if  the  disc  were  at  rest. 

By  a  beautiful  application  of  this  principle,  Wheatstone  contrived 
an  apparatus  by  which  he  has  demonstrated  that  the  light  of  the 
electric  discharge  does  not  last  the  millionth  part  of  a  second  of 
time.  His  plan  was  to  view  the  image  of  a  spark  reflected  &om  a 
plane  mirror,  which,  by  means  of  a  train  of  wheels,  was  kept  in  rapid 
rotation  on  a  horizontal  axis.  The  number  of  revolutions  performed 
by  the  mirror  was  asceitained  by  means  of  the  sound  of  a  siren 
connected  with  it,  and  still  more  successfully  by  that  of  an  arm 
striking  against  a  card,  to  be  800  in  a  second,  during  which  time  the 
image  of  a  stationary  point  would  describe  1,600  circles;  and  the 
elongation  of  the  spark  through  half  a  degree,  a  quantity  obviously 
visible,  and  equal  to  one  inch,  seen  at  the  distance  of  ten  feet,  would 
indicate  that  it  exists  1,162,000th  part  of  a  second.  A  jar  was  dis- 
charged through  a  copper  wire  half  a  mile  in  length,  interrupted  both 
in  the  middle  and  also  at  its  two  extremities,  so  as  to  give  three 
distinct  sparks.  The  deviation  of  half  a  degree  between  the  two 
extreme  sparks  would  indicate  a  velocity  of  576,000  miles  in  a 
second.  This  estimated  velocity  is  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Electricity  passes  from  one  end  of  the  wire  to  the  other ;  if  however 
the  two  fluids  in  one  theory,  or  the  disturbance  of  equilibrium  in  the 
other,  travel  simultaneously  from  the  two  ends  of  the  wire,  the 
two  external  sparks  will  keep  their  relative  positions,  the  middle  one 
alone  being  deflected ;  and  the  velocity  measured  will  be  only  one- 
half  that  in  the  former  case,  viz.  288,006  miles  in  a  second. 

(167)  The  following  were  the  results  actually  obtained.  In  all 
cases,  when  the  velocity  of  the  mirror  exceeded  a  certain  limit,  the 
three  sparks  were  elongated  into  three  parallel  lines,  and  the  lengths 
became  greater  as  the  velocity  of  the  mirror  was  increased.  The 
greatest  elongation  observed  was  about  24°,  indicating  a  duration  of 
about  the  24,000th  part  of  a  second.  The  lines  did  not  always 
commence  at  the  same  places :  sometimes  they  appeared  Immediately 
below  the  eye,  sometimes  to  the  right,  at  other  times  to  the  left,  and 
occasionally  they  were  out  of  view  altogether.  This  indetermination 
was  owing  to  the  arm  not  always  taking  the  spark  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  discharger,  several  discharges  were  therefore  re- 
quired to  be  made  before  the  eye  could  distinctly  observe  the 
appearances.    When  the  velocity  was  low,  the  terminating  points 
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appeared  to  be  exactly  in  the  same  yertical  line,  but  when  the 
yelocity  was  considerable  and  the  mirror  revolved  towards  the  ri^ht, 
the  lines  assumed  this  appearance :  —  ~"  when  it  revolved 
towards  the  lefb,<they  appeared  thus :  = —  in  no  case  were 
they  seen  thus:  • —      or  thus:  as  re- 

quired by  the  hypothesis  of  a  single  fluid. 

The  spark  board  was  10  feet  fix)m  the  mirror,  and  the  duration 
between  the  extreme  sparks  and  the  middle  one  could  not  have 
exceeded  one-half  of  a  degree.  The  general  conclusions  drawn  from 
HkO  experiments  were :  Ist.  That  the  Telocity  of  Electricity  through 
a  copper  wire  exceeds  that  qf  light  through  the  planetary  space. 
2nd.  That  the  disturbance  of  the  electric  equilibrium  in  a  wire 
communicating  at  its  extremities  with  the  two  coatings  of  a  charged 
jar,  travels  with  equal  velocity  from  the  two  ends  of  the  wire,  and 
occurs  latest  in  the  middle  of  the  circuit.  3rd.  That  the  light  of 
Electricity  in  a  state  of  high  tension  has  less  duration  tiian  the 
millionth  part  of  a  second ;  and  4fth.  That  the  dye  is  capable  of 
perceiving  objects  distinctly,  which  are  presented  to  it  during  the 
same  interval  of  time. 

(158)  The  quantity  of  Electricity  accumulated  in  a  jar  or  battery 
may  be  roughly  estimated  by  the  number  of  turns  of  the  machine,  or 
more  correctly  by  the  unit  jar  (Eig.  96) ;  its  intensity  may  be  approx- 
imately determined  by  the  amount  of  repulsion  between  any  two 
laoveable  bodies  under  its  influence,  or  rather  by  the  amount  of  their 
opposite  attractions  by  surrounding  bodies  under  their  inductive 
influence. 

In  Eig.  72  is  shown  the  quadrant  electrometer,  invented  Yig,  72. 
by  Henley  for  this  purpose.  It  consists  of  a  graduated 
semicircle  of  ivory  fixed  to  a  rod  of  wood  d.  Erom  the 
centre  of  a  descends  a  light  index,  terminating  in  a  pith- 
ball,  and  readily  moveable  on  a  pin.  To  use  it,  it  is  removed 
fix)m  its  stand  and  screwed  upon  the  jar  or  battery,  the 
charge  of  which  it  is  intended  to  indicate :  as  it  increases, 
the  pith-ball  moves  from  its  centre  of  suspension,  and 
measures  the  intensity  upon  the  graduated  semicircle. 

(159)  When  a  series  of  explosions  from  a  Leyden  phial  is  required 
for  any  particular  purpose,  it  is  usefrd  to  have  a  contrivance  by 
which  the  discharges  can  be  effected  without  the  interference  of  the 
operator.  Eig.  78  represents  the  apparatus  of  Mr.  Lane  for  this 
purpose,  a  is  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine ;  h  the 
jar,  on  the  wure  communicating  with  the  interior  of  which  is  fixed 
the  arm  of  varnished  glass  c,  on  the  end  of  this  is  cemented  the 
brass  knob  » ;  through  this  ball  the  wire  /  d  slides,  so  that  the  ball 
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Fig.  78,  d  may  be  brought  to  any  required  distance 

from  the  knob  of  the  jar  e.  A  simple 
inspection  of  the  figure  will  show  how 
this  discharging  electrometer  acts,  and 
how,  by  increasing  or  lessening  the  dis- 
tance between  d  and  0,  the  strength  of  the 
charge  may  be  regulated. 

(160)  Another  useful  instrument  is 
the  balance  electrometer  of  Oi^thbertson, 
shown  in  Fig.  74.  A  B  is  a  wooden  stand, 
about  eighteen  inches  long  and  six  broad,  in 
which  are  fixed  two  glass  supports  d  e, 
mounted  with  brass  balls ;  under  the  ball 
<7  is  a  brass  hook :  the  ball  h  is  made  of  two  hemispheres,  the  under  one 
being  fixed  to  the  brass  mounting,  and  the  upper  one  turned  with  a 
groove  to  shut  upon  it,  so  that  it  can  be  taken  off  at  pleasure :  it  is 
screwed  to  a  brass  tube  about  four  inches  long,  fitted  on  to  the  top  of 
e  ;  from  its  lower  end  proceeds  an  arm  carrying  the  piece /c,  being  two 
hollow  balls  and  a  tube,  which  together  makes  nearly  the  same  length 
as  that  fitted  on  to  0:  y  A,  is  a  straight  brass  wire,  with  a  knife-edged 
centre  in  the  middle,  placed  a  little  below  the  centre  of  grayity,  and 
equally  balanced  with  a  hollow  brass  ball  at  each  end,  the  centre  or 
axis  resting  upon  a  proper  shaped  piece  of  brass  fixed  in  the  inside  of 
the  ball  b;  that  part  of  the  hemisphere  towards  h  is  cut  open  to 

Fig-  74. 


permit  that  end  of  the  balance  to  descend  till  it  touches  d,  and  the 
upper  hemisphere  h  is  also  cut  open :  the  arm  y  is  divided  into  sixty 
grains,  and  furnished  with  a  slider,  to  be  set  at  the  number  of  grains 
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the  experiment  requires:  ib  is  a  common  Henley's  Electrometer 
screwed  upon  the  top  of  h.  The  sHder  is  placed  loosely  on  the  arm 
y,  so  that  as  soon  ns  y  hia  out  of  the  horizontal  position  it  slides 
forward  towards  /,  and  the  ascending  continues  with  an  accelerated 
motion  till  h  strikes  d. 

Now  suppose  the  instrument  to  be  applied  to  a  jar  as  in  the  figure ; 
a  metallic  communication  by  a  wire  or  chain  is  established  between 
e  and  the  inside  of  the  jar,  k  is  screwed  upon  h  with  its  index  point- 
ing towards  A,  the  increase  of  the  charge  in  the  jar  is  thus  shown : 
suppose  the  slider  to  be  set  at  fifbeen  grains,  it  will  cause  y  to  rest 
upon /with  a  pressure  equal  to  that  weight :  as  the  charge  increases 
in  the  jar  the  balls/ and  ff  become  more  and  more  repulsiye  of  each 
other ;  and  when  the  force  of  this  repulsion  is  sufficient  to  raise 
fifteen  grains,  the  ball  y  rises,  the  slider  moves  towards  5,  and  the 
ball  hy  coming  rapidly  into  contact  with  d,  discharges  the  jar,  and  as 
the  force  of  the  repulsion  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the  charge, 
the  weight  it  has  to  overcome  affords  a  measure  of  this  intensity,  and 
enables  the  experimenter  to  regulate  the  amount. 

(161)  A  very  useful  piece  of  appa-  Kg.  75, 

ratus  for  directing  with  precision 
the  charge  of  a  jar  or  battery,  is 
Henley's  Universal  Discharger,  Fig. 
75 ;  it  consists  of  a  wooden  stand 
with  a  socket  fixed  in  its  centre,  to 
which  may  be  occasionally  adapted 
a  small  table  having  a  piece  of  ivoiy 
(which  is  a  non-conductor)  inlaid 
on  its  surface.  The  table  may  be  raised  and  kept  at  the  proper 
height  by  means  of  a  screw  s.  Two  glass  pillars  P  F  are  cemented 
into  the  wooden  stand.  On  the  top  of  each  of  these  pillars  is  fitted 
a  brass  cap  having  a  ring  B  attached  to  it,  containing  a  joint 
moving  both  vertically  and  horizontally,  and  carrying  on  its  upper 
part  a  spring  tube  admitting  a  brass  rod  to  slide  through  it.  Each 
of  these  rods  is  terminated  at  one  end  either  by  a  ball  a  h  screwed  on 
a  point,  or  by  a  pair  of  brass  forceps,  and  is  furnished  at  the  other 
extremity  with  a  ring  or  handle  of  solid  glass.  The  body  through 
which  the  charge  is  int^ded  to  be  sent,  is  placed  on  the  table,  and 
the  sliding  rods,  which  are  moveable  in  every  direction,  are  then  by 
means  of  the  handles  brought  in  contact  with  the  opposite  sides,  and 
one  of  the  brass  caps  being  connected  with  the  outside  of  the  jar  or 
battery,  the  other  may  be  brought  into  communication  with  the 
inner  coatings  by  means  of  the  common  discharging  rod,  Fig.  67, 
For  some  experiments  it  is  more  convenient  to  fix  the  substance  on 
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wliicb  the  experiment  is  to  be  made  in  a  mahogany  frame  F,  consist- 
ing of  two  small  boards  which  can  be  pressed  together  by  screws, 
and  which  may  then  be  substituted  for  the  table.  In  either  of  these 
ways  the  charge  can  be  directed  through  any  port  of  the  substance, 
with  the  greatest  accuracy. 

(162)  When  seyeral  jars  are  electrically  united  together,  the 
arrangement  is  called  an  Electrical  Battery.  Fig.  76  represents  such 
an  apparatus.  It  consists  of  fifteen  jars,  the  inside  coatings  of  all  of 
which  are  metallically  connected  by  brass  rods,  and  the  bottom  of 
the  box  in  which  they  stand,  being  lined  with  tin-foil,  secures  a  con- 
tinuous conducting  surface  for  the  exterior  coatings.  The  battery  is 
shown  with  a  Cuthbertson's  Balance  Electrometer,  and  an  apparatus 
for  striking  metallic  oxides  attached.    It  is  charged  in  the  same 

Fig.  76. 


manner  as  a  single  jar,  by  connecting  the  metallic  rods  in  communi- 
cation with  the  inside  coatings  with,  the  prime  conductor,  as  shown 
in  the  figure ;  the  metallic  lining  of  the  box  being  in  good  conduct- 
ing communication  either  with  the  negatiye  conductor  or  with  a  good 
discharging  train.  This  does  not  seem,  howeyer,  to  be  the  best 
method  of  arranging  a  battery.  The  jars,  according  to  Harris's 
experience,  should  be  disposed  round  a  common  centre  (Fig.  77), 
that  centre  being  in  communication  with  the  prime  conductor.    As 
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sbown  in  the  figure,  the  central  insulated  rod  G  D  is  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  prime  conductor,  the  remaining  jars  being 
connected  with  each  other.  Harris  found  the  difference  between  the 
two  modes  of  arrangement  to  be  considerable,  and  in  a  battery  of 
fiye  jars,  each  containing  five  square  feet  of  coated  surface,  to  amount 
to  one  fifth  of  the  entire  accumulation. 


Fig.  77. 


(163)  By  thus  multiplying  the  number  of  jars  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  accumulate  Electricity  to  an  extent  limited  only  by  the 
charging  power  employed.  A  prodigious  apparatus  was  constructed 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  by  Cuthbertson  for  the  Ty- 
lerian  Society  at  Haerlem.  It  consisted  of  one  hundred  jars  of  five 
and  a  half  square  feet  each,  so  that  the  total  amount  of  coated 
sm&ce  was  five  hundred  and  fi%  square  feet.  This  battery,  when 
charged  with  Van  Marum's  large  machine  (102),  produced  the  most 
astonishing  effects.  It  magnetized  large  steel  bars,  rent  in  pieces 
blocks  of  box-wood  four  inches  square ;  melted  into  red  hot  globules 
iron  wires  25  feet  in  length  and  rivth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
dissipated  m  a  cloud  of  blue  smoke  tin  wires  8  inches  long  and  Ath 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  management  of  large  electrical 
batteries  demands  considerable  caution,  as  the  discharge  of  a  far 
smaller  extent  of  coated  surfiice  than  that  just  described^  through 
the  body  of  the  operator,  would  be  attended  ?Qth  serious  conse- 
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quences  :  by  employing,  however,  the  balance  electrometer  of  Cuth- 
bertson  (Fig.  74),  or  the  simple  apparatus  invented  by  Harris,  and 
shown  in  Fig.  95,  p.  137,  all  danger  may  be  avoided. 

(164)  The  extent  of  charge  which  a  jar  or  battery  is  capable  of 
receiving  may  be  considerably  augmented  by  moistening  the  interior. 
It  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Brooke  {OuthberUon^s  JElectrieity,  p.  169) 
that  a  coated  jar  would  take  a  higher  charge  when  dirty  than  when 
clean,  and  in  1792  Cuthbertson  made  the  casual  discovery  that  a 
fresh  coated  jar,  the  inside  of  which  was  a  little  damp,  would  take  a 
higher  charge  than  it  could  do  after  it  had  been  coated  for  some 
time  and  was  quite  dry.  This  observation  induced  him  to  make  a 
series  of  experiments.  He  found  that  a  battery  composed  of  fifteen 
jars,  and  containing  seventeen  square  feet  of  coated  glass  which  on  a 
very  dry  day  in  March  (1796)  could  only  be  made  to  ignite  eighteen 
inches  of  iron  wire,  took  a  charge  which  ignited  naty  inches  when 
he  breathed  into  each  jar  through  a  glass  tube.  He  first  thought  he 
had  thus-  obtained  a  method  of  making  one  battery  perform  the  func- 
tions of  three,  but  his  subsequent  experiments  on  the  fusion  of  wires 
by  various  quantities  of  Electricity  at  the  same  intensity,  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  increase  of  effect  was  equivalent  to  the  addition 
of  six  jars.  A  jar  containing  168  sqiiare  inches  of  coating,  made 
very  dry,  and  arranged  with  his  balance  electrometer  and  eight 
inches  of  watch  pendulum  wire,  included  in  the  circuit  in  the  manner 
shown  in  Fig.  76,  was  found  to  discharge  spontaneously  without 
affecting  the  separation  of  the  balls  y  /,  when  the  slider  was  set  at 
thirty ;  but  when  the  inside  of  the  jar  was  moistened  by  breathing 
into  it  no  spontaneous  explosion  occurred,  but  the  discharge  took 
place  through  the  electrometer,  and  the  wire  was  fused  into  balls. 

(165)  The  tendency  of  jars  to  spontaneous  explosion  when  very 
clean  and  dry,  may  be  diminished  without  moistening  their  insides,  by 
pasting  a  slip  of  writing  paper,  about  an  inch  broad,  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  jar,  so  as  to  cover  the  uncoated  interval  to  the  height 
of  half  an  inch  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  inner  ooating.  The 
action  of  this  and  of  the  other  means  that  have  been  employed  for 
the  same  purpose,  consists,  according  to  Singer  {Elements  qf  Elee^ 
trieity,  p.  185),  in  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  intensity  of  the 
charge  at  that  part  from  which  it  has  the  greatest  tendency  to 
explode,  by  an  e|xtension  of  the  charged  surfiice  through  the  medium 
of  an  imperfect  conductor.  The  height  of  the  uncoated  rim  of  small 
jars  should,  according  to  the  same  authority,  be  about  two  or  two 
and  a  half  inches ;  with  larger  jars  a  rim  of  three  inches  will  be 
sufficient  if  they  are  fitted  up  with  an  interior  paper  band.  Singer 
also  recommends  to  interpose  a  thickness  of  writing  paper  between 
the  coating  and  the  glass,  which  may  easily  be  effected  by  pasting 
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the  tin-foil  first  on  paper,  and  aflierwards  applying  this  combined 
coating  to  the  glass.  The  metallic  coatings  are  thus  placed  at  a 
greater  distance  from  each  other,  and  the  chance  of  fracture  is 
diminished.  But  jars  thus  fitted  up,  though  they  admit  of  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  Electricity  being  disposed  on  them  than  other 
jars  without  paper,  have  not  for  equal  quantities  of  Electricity  the 
same  amount  of  action,  the  intensity  of  the  Electricity  being  much 
less.  A  thin  jar  will,  with  the  same  amount  of  attractive  force, 
ignite  more  wire  than  a  thick  one. 

(166)  A  few  experiments  illustrative  of  various  phenomena  connected 
with  the  charge  and  discharge  of  coated  glass  may  here  be  introduced. 


Fig.  78. 


Experiments  with  the  Leyden  phial  and  battery, 

Ex.  1.  Fix  to  the  outside  coating  of  the  jar,  a,  Fig.  78,  exposing 
about  a  square  foot  of  coated  surface,  a  curved 
wire  h,  terminated  by  a  metallic  ball  c,  rising 
to  the  same  height  as  the  knob  of  the  jar  d ; 
charge  the  jar,  and  suspend  midway  between  e 
and  J,  by  a  silken  thread,  a  small  ball  of  cork  or 
elder  pith.  The  ball  will  immediately  be  at- 
tracted by  ^,  then  repelled  to  (?,  again  attracted, 
and  again  repelled,  and  this  will  continue  for  a 
considerable  time :  when  the  motion  has  ceased, 
apply  the  discharging  rod  to  the  jar,  no  spark  or 
snap  will  result,  proving  that  the  phial  has  been 
gradually  discharged  by  the  pititi  or  cork  ball, 
the  motion  of  which  from  d  ^  e  likewise 
proving  the  opposite  electrical  states  of  the  outer  and  inner  coatings. 


Ex,  2.  Place  the  jar  A,  Fig.  79,  on  the 
insulating  stand  B,  and  attempt  to  charge 
it  from  the  prime  conductor,  you  will  find 
it  impossible;  now  apply  the  knuckle  to 
the  outside  coating,  and  conl^ue  to  turn 
the  machine :  for  every  spark  that  enters 
the  jar,  one  will  pass  between  the  outside 
coating  and  the  knuckle,  and  on  applying 
the  discharging  rod,  the  jar  will  be  found 
to  have  received  a  charge.  Instead  of  the 
knuckle,  the  knob  of  a  second  wninevlated 
jar  C,  may  be  applied  as  in  Fig.  79,  loth 
jars  will  receive  a  charge. 

This  experiment  was  made,  by  Franklin 
in  confirmation  of  his  theory  that  when  a 
jar  is  charged  it  contains  in  reality  no 


Fig.  79. 
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more  Electricity  than  it  did  before,  and  that  during  the  act  of 
charging  the  same  quantity  of  ^^fire^'  was  thrown  out  of  one  side 
of  the  glass  as  was  thrown  on  the  other  side  from  the  conductor  of 
the  machine.  In  order  to  demonstrate  this  still  more  conclusively 
he  arranged  a  series  of  jars,  as  shown  in  Eig.  80,  taking  care  to 

Fig.  80. 


establish  a  good  connection  between  the  outside  of  the  last  jar  and 
the  earth,  and  he  found  that  *'  the  fluid  that  was  driven  out  by  the 
first  would  be  deceived  by  the  second,  and  what  was  driven  out  of 
the  second  would  be  received  by  the  third,  &o,  A  great  number  of 
jars  could  therefore  be  charged  with  the  same  labour  as  one,  but  not 
equally  high,  as  every  bottle  in  the  series  receives  the  new  fire  and 
loses  its  old  with  some  reluctance,  or  rather  gives  some  small 
resistance  to  the  charging,  and  this  drcumstance  in  a  number  of 
bottles  becomes  more  equal  to  the  charging  power,  and  so  repels  the 
fire  back  again  on  the  globe  sooner  than  a  single  bottle  will  do." 
(Franklin's  Letters,  p.  12.)  This  method  of  charging  a  series  of 
jars,  by  giving  a  direct  charge  to  the  first  only,  is  called  charging  by 
cascade.  The  jars  may  be  separate^  And  discharged  singly,  or  they 
may  be  so  connected  as  to  produce  one  discharge  the  force  of  which 
shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  separate  ones.  For  this  purpose 
they  are  placed  upright  on  one  common  conducting  basis,  and  their 
interior  coatings  connected  metallically  together:  the  whole  series 
may  then  be  discharged  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  a  single  jar. 
In  fact,  the  arrangement  then  becomes  an  ordinary  electrical  battery. 
Mr.  I.  Baggs,  in  a  communication  to  the  Eoyal  Society  (Jan.  13th, 
1848),  describes  a  method  of  charging  and  placing  jars  by  which  a 
disruptive  spark  (124)  of  unusual  length  and  brilliancy  is  easily 
produced.  The  jars  are  charged  separately  and  to  the  same  degree 
of  intensity,  then  quickly  placed  in  series  of  positive  and  negative 
surfaces,  very  near,  but  not  so  as  to  touch. 

Mb,  3.  The  following  experiment  furnishes  another  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  the  theory  of  the  Leyden  jar.  It  is  called  the  luminous 
or  diamond  jar.  The  figure  represents  a  jar  the  coatings  of  which 
are  made  up  of  fifty-five  squares  of  tin-foil  1  inch  square,  and  each 
perforated  with  a  hole  Aths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  pasted  in  five 
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Pig.  81. 


rows  inside  and  outside  of  the  jar.     The 

diagonals  of  the  square  pieces  are  placed 

horizontal  and  vertical,  and  their  points  or 

angles  are  separated  by  about  -i^th  of  an 

inch.     The  rows  of  the  tin-foil  squares  are 

similarly  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  jar, 

except  that  their  horizontal  points  nearly 

touch  one  another  at  the  centres  of  the  cir- 
cular holes  of  the'  outer  squares.     During 

the  charging  of  the  jar  the  sparks  are  seen 

jumping  from  one  metallic  surface  to  the 

other ;  and  when  the  jar  is  discharged  every 

part  of  the  jar  within  the  boundaries  of  the 

metallic  spangles  becomes  momentarily  illu- 
minated, and  presenting  in  a  darkened  room 

an  exceedingly  brilliant  appearance. 

JSx.  4t,  Provide  a  jar  the  exterior  coating  of  which  is  moveable 
(it  may  be  made  of  thin  tin  plate)  ;  charge  this  jar  in  the  usual 

manner,  and  then  place  it  on  an  insulating  stand :  touch  the  knob 

from  time  to  time  with  a  conducting  body;  the  whole  charge  will 

thus  ultimately  be  removed,  and  the  glass  will  be  brought  to  its 
natural  state :  now  charge  the  jar  again,  remove  the  outer  coating, 
and  re-place  it  on  the  insulating  stand ;  in  this  state  it  will  retain  its 
charge  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  wire 
by  which  the  charge  is  communicated  to  the  interior  coating,  being 
left  attached  to  it,  induction  does  not  take  place  solely  through  the 
glass  to  the  opposite  coating,  but  is  partly  directed,  through  the  air, 
to  surrounding  conductors :  this  portion  is  usually  called  ^r^^  charge, 
and  on  removing  this,  by  touching  the  knob  with  a  conducting  body, 
a  corresponding  portion  of  free  charge,  of  the  opposite  kind,  makes 
its  appearance  on  the  outside  coating,  owing  to  the  induction  which 
is  now  at  liberty  to  direct  itself  from  that  part  to  surrounding 
objects.  But  when  the  exterior  coating  is  removed  the  induction  is 
determined  entirely  through  the  glass,  and  the  charge  on  one  side  is 
sustained  by  an  exactly  equal  quantity  of  the  contrary  Electricity 
on  the  other:  all  interference  with  surrounding  objects  is  thus 
cut  off. 

Ik.  5.  Provide  a  jar  with  both  coatings  moveable  (the  jar  for  this 
purpose  must  be  as  wide  at  the  mouth  as  at  the  bottom)  :  let  the 
wire  communicating  with  the  interior  coating  pass  through  a  glass 
tube,  by  which  it  may  be  removed  from  the  jar  without  touching  the 
metal :  charge  the  jar  in  the  usual  manner,  then  withdraw  the  inside 
coating ;  and  having  set  it  aside  invert  the  jar  upon  some  badly  cop- 
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ducting  body,  such  as  the  table-cloth,  and  remove  the  exterior 
coating ;  then,  on  applying  the  discharging  rod  to  the  two  coatings, 
no  spark  or  explosion  will  take  place,  and  they  may  be  taken  in  the 
hands  without  producing  any  shock,  proving  them  to  be  quite  &ee 
from  any  electrical  charge :  now  re-place  the  coatings  on  the  jar,  and 
complete  the  circuit  with  the  discharging  rod:  both  spark  and 
explosion  will  result,  proving  that  the  charge  of  the  Leyden  jar  is 
dependent  on  the  dielectric  glass,  and  that  the  only  use  of  the 
coatings  is  to  furnish  a  ready  means  of  communication  between  the 
charged  particles. 

Mp.  6.  Place  a  charged  jar  on  an  insulated  stand,  and  make  a  com-  . 
munication  between  the  interior  coating  and  the  electric  bells,  Fig. 
50 :  they  will  remain  at  rest  until  the  outside  of  the  jar  is  connected 
with  the  earth,  when  the  clappers  will  be  set  in  active  motion :  thus, 
by  touching  the  exterior  coating  from  time  to  time  with  the  finger, 
the  bells  may  be  made  to  ring  at  pleasure. 

JSIr.  7.  Place  some  gunpowder  on  the  ivory  slip  of  the  table  of  the 
universal  discharger.  Fig.  75,  and  having  unscrewed  the  baUs  a  b, 
insert  the  points  of  the  wires  into  the  powder  about  half  an  inch 
apart :  on  passing  an  explosion  from  the  Leyden  phial  through  the 
powder,  it  will  be  scattered  in  all  directions  but  not  ignited,  an  effect 
occasioned,  probably,  by  the  enormous  velocity  (288,000  miles  in  a 
second,  according  to  Wheatstone's  experiments)  with  which  Elec- 
tricity travels,  not  allowing  sufficient  time  to  produce  the  effects  of 
combustion ;  that  this  is  the  reason  is  rendered  apparent  by — 

JEx.  8.  In  which  some  loose  gunpowder  is  placed  in  the  ivory 

Fig.  82. 


mortar,  Pig.  82,  and  the  circuit  interrupted  by  ten  or  twelve  inches 
of  water  in  a  porcelain  basin :  under  these  circumstances  the  gun- 
powder is  fired  on  discharging  the  jar. 
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Eig.  83  represents  Mr.  Sturgeon's  apparatus  for  firing  gunpowder. 
The  powder  is  placed  in  the  wooden  cup  ^  33 

Ay  either  diy  or  made  up  into  a  pyra- 
midical  form  with  a  little  water.  The 
brass  ball  b,  which  moves  on  a  joint,  is 
brought  immediately  oyer  it,  the  chains 
0  dy  being  connected  with  the  outer  and 
inner  surfaces  of  a  Leyden  jar.  The  dis- 
charge takes  place,  and  the  powder  is  ^ 
inflamed. 

Ex.  9.  Tie  some  tew  loosely  round  one  of  the  knobs  of  the  dis- 
charging rod,  and  dip  it  in  powdered  resin :  place  the  naked  knob 
in  contact  with  the  outeide  of  a  charged  jar,  and  bring  the  other 
quickly  in  contact  with  the  ball  a :  discharge  will  take  place,  and  the 
resin  will  burst  into  a  flame. 

Mv.  10.  !Place  a  thick  card  or  some  leaves  of  a  book  against  the 
outer  coating  of  a  Leyden  jar,  or  between  the  knobs  of  the  unirersal 
discharger :  pass  the  explosion,  the  discharge  will  pass  through  the 
paper  or  card,  and  perforate  it,  producing  a  burr  or  protrusion  in 
both  directions,  as  though  the  force  producing  it  had  acted  from  the 
centre  of  the  thickness  of  the  card  outwards ;  a  strong  and  peculiar 
odour  is  at  the  same  time  developed. 

Ex.  11.  Drill  two  holes  in  the  ends  of  a  piece  of  wood  half  an 
inch  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick :  insert  two  wires  in  the 
holes,  so  that  the  ends  within  the  wood  may  be  rather  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  distant  from  each  other :  pass  a  strong  charge 
through  the  wires,  and  the  wood  will  split  with  violence.  Stones 
may  be  split  in  a  similar  manner. 

JEsp.  12.  Hang  two  curved  wires,  provided  Fig-  8*- 

with  a  knob  at  each  end,  in  a  wine-glass 
nearly  full  of  water,  so  that  the  knobs  shall 
be  about  half  an  inch  asunder :  connect 
Eig.  84,  with  the  outer  coating  of  a  charged 
jar,  and  b  with  the  inner  coating,  by  means     a  b 

of  the  discharging  rod ;  when  the  explosion  takes  plass  the  glass 
will  be  broken  with  great  violence. 

Ea.  13.  Bemove  the  press  from  the  universal  discharger,  and 
place  a  lighted  candle  in  the  socket :  unscrew  the  baUs,  and  arrange 
the  pointe  of  the  wires  a  lifctle  above  the  top  of  the  wick  of  the 
candle,  and  about  one  inch  apart :  charge  a  jar,  and  having  blown 
out  the  candle,  make  the  connections  between  the  outer  and  inner 
coating:  the  jar  will  discharge  itself  through  the  smoke  of  the 
candle,  and  re-light  it. 


led  Fig.  84. 
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Ex,  14.  Adjust  the  candle  so  that  the  flame  shall  be  exactly 
on  a  level  with. the  two  points  of  the  discharging  wires:  set  the 
point  of  the  wire  which  is  to  communicate  with  the  interior  coating 
of  the  jar  at  the  distance  of  one  inch  and  a  half  from  the  flame, 
snuff  the  wick  of  the  candle  very  low,  and  complete  the  circuit :  the 
jar  will  discharge  itself  slowly  and  put  out  the  candle. 

Ex.  15.  Eemove  the  candle,  and  screw  the  table  into  the  socket  of 
the  universal  discharger :  place  a  lump  of  sugar  on  the  ivory  slip, 
and  having  screwed  the  brass  bails  on  the  discharging  wires,  bring 
the  surface  of  the  sugar  to  nearly  the  same  height  as  the  centre  of 
the  baUs.  Fix  Lane's  discharging  electrometer,  Fig.  73,  on  the 
Leyden  phial,  and  interpose  the  universal  discharger  between  the 
chain  /  and  the  outside  coating  of  the  jar :  darken  the  room,  and 
turn,  the  electrical  machine.  When  the  jar  is  charged  sufficiently 
high,  it  will  discharge  itself  over  the  surflEUie  of  the  sugar,  illuminat- 
ing  it,  and  the  light  wiU  continue  for  some  time.  If  five  or  six 
eggs  be  arranged  in  a  straight  line,  and  in  contact  with  each  other, 
they  will  be  rendered  luminouB  by  passing  a  small  charge  through 
them. 

Ex,  16.  Place  a  little  model  of  a  brass  cannon 
on  a  circular  brass  plate  fixed  on  the  top  of  a 
Leyden  phial  instead  of  the  ball,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
85 :  connect  the  square  piece  of  brass  a  with  the 
exterior  coating,  and  arrange  it  at  the  distance  of 
about  half  an  inch  from  the  mouth  of  the  cannon : 
bring  the  knob  h  of  the  cannon  in  contact  with 
the  prime  conductor,  and  hold  a  card  between  the 
mouth  of  the  cannon  and  the  brass  plate  a,  so  that 
it  shall  not  touch  either :  when  the  jar  has  received 
a  sufficient  charge,  the  explosion  will  pass,  and  the  card  will  be  per- 
forated, as  in  experiment  10. 

Ek,  17.  Colour  a  card  with  vermilion,  unscrew  the  balls  from  the 
universal  discharger,  and  place  the  points  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
card,  one  about  half  an  inch  above  the  other ;  discharge  a  jar  through 
the  card,  it  will  be  perforated  at  the  point  opposite  to  the  wire  con- 
nected with  the  negative  side  of  the  jar;  a  zig-zag  black  line  of 
reduced  mercury  will  be  found  extending  from,  the  point  where  the 
positive  wire  touches  the  card  to  the  place  of  perforation.  This 
curious  result  arises  from  the  great  facility  with  which  positive 
Electricity  passes  through  air,  as  compared  to  negative;  and  on 
repeating  the  experiment  in  vacuo,  the  perforation  always  takes 
place  at  a  point  intermediate  between  the  two  wires. 
Ex,  18.  To  the  knob  of  a  large  jar  A,  Fig.  86,  screw  a  small 
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metallic  stage  C,  <m  which  place  a  small  jar  B ;  charge  pig.  86. 
the  large  jar  in  the  usual  manner :  the  small  jar,  though 
it  will  not  he  charged  in  the  usual  acceptaticm  of  the 
term,  will  nevertheless  be  in  a  state  of  polarization ;  and 
on  bringing  one  ball  of  the  discharging  rod  in  contact 
with  the  exterior  coating  of  the  large  jar,  and  the  other 
in  contact  with  the  knob  of  the  small  jar,  a  flash  and 
report  will  result;  arising  from  the  neutralization  of  a 
portion  of  the  negative  Electricity  of  the  outside  surface 
of  A,  bj  a  corresponding  portion  of  positive  Electricity 
from  the  interior  of  B  :  both  jars  will  now  be  charged, 
the  inner  surface  of  A  and  the  outer  surface  of  B  being 
positive,  and  the  outer  sur&ce  of  A  and  the  inner  surface 
of  B  negative ;  and  both  jars  may  be  discharged  together,  by  con- 
necting the  inside  of  B  by  means  of  a  wire  or  chain  with  the  outside 
of  A,  and  bringing  one  knob  of  the  discharging  rod  in  contact  with 
this  wire  or  chain,  and  the  other  on  the  stage  C,  on  which  the  small 
jar  stands.  If  tlie  large  jar  A  be  first  discharged  in  the  usual 
manner,  by  bringing  one  knob  of  the  discharging  rod  in  contact  with 
its  outside  coating,  and  the  other  within  striking  distance  of  the 
stage  C,  a  second  charge  will  be  communicated  to  it,  by  the  electro- 
polar  influence  of  the  small  jar,  the  moment  that  the  discharging  rod 
is  removed ;  and  a  second  small  explosion  will  take  place  on  applying 
the  discharging  rod,  after  which  both  jars  will  be  reduced  nearly  to 
a  state  of  neutrality. 

Use.  19.  Pill  the  bent  glass  tube,  c  d.  Fig.  87,  with  resin,  or  sealing- 
wax,  then  introduce  two  wires,  a  5,  through  its  ends,  so  that  they 
may  touch  the  resin  and  penetrate  a  little 
way  into  it :  let  a  person  hold  the  tube 
over  a  clear  fire  by  the  silk  string  «,  so  as 
to  melt  the  resin,  and  at  the  same  time 
connect  the  wires  with  the  interior  and 
exterior  coatings  of  a  charged  jar :  while 
the  resin  is  solid,  the  discharge  cannot 
take  place  through  it,  but  as  it  melts  it  becomes  a  conductor,  and 
then  the  discharge  passes  freely. 

£x.  20.  The  sudden  rarefaction  which  air  undergoes  during  the 
passage  of  the  electric  spark  through  it,  is  well  shown  by  an  apparatus 
invented  by  Mr.  Kinnersley,  of  Philadelphia,  and  shown  in  Pig.  88. 
It  consists  of  a  glass  tube  ten  inches  long  and  two  inches  in 
diameter,  dosed  air-tight  at  both  its  ends  by  two  brass  caps :  a  small 
glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  the  lower  one  bent  at  a  right  angle, 
passes  through  the  bottom  cap,  and  enters  the  water  contained  in  the 
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Fig.  88.         lower  portion  of  the  large  tube.    Through  the 

middle  of  each  of  the  brass  caps  a  wire  is  intro- 

p  duced,  terminating  in  a  brass  knob  within  the 

J_  tube,  and  capable  of  sliding  through  the  caps,  so  as 

wM  to  be  placed  at  any  distance  £rom  each  other.    K 

H  the  two  knobs  be  brought  into  contact,  and  a 

H  Lejden  jar  discharged  through  the  wires,  the  air 

[Bft  within  the  tube  undergoes  no  (^lange  in  volume: 

^^Ffl  but  if  the  knobs  are  placed  at  some  distance  from 

IpM  each  other  when  the  jar  is  discharged,  a  spark 

^g^/^m^       passes  from  one  knob  to  the  other :  the  consequence 

^^B^^      is  a  sudden  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  tube,  shown 

bj  the  water  instantaneously  rising  to  the  top  of  the  small  tube,  and 

then  suddenly  subsiding ;  after  which  it  gradually  sinks  to  the  bottom 

of  the  tube,  the  air  slowly  recoyering  its  original  yolume, 

JEx,  21.  Eig.  89  represents  two  small  electric  jars,  coated  as  usual, 
extemalh/^  and  provided  with  yalves  to  withdraw  the  air  from  them 
by  means  of  an  air-pump.    After  the  exhaustion,  brass  balls  are 
Fig.  89.  screwed  on  the  necks  of  the  jars  over  the  valves. 

From  the  brass  ci^s  wires  proceed  a  few  inches 
within  the  phials,  terminating  in  blunt  points.  A 
jar  fitted  up  in  this  manner  may  be  charged  and 
discharged  like  a  common  Leyden  phial,  induction 
taking  place  with  great  fEieility  through  highly 
rarefied  air.  When  charged  and  discharged  in  a 
dark  room,  the  extremity  of  the  wire  in  the  inside 
becomes  beautifully  illuminated  with  a  star  or  pencil  of  rays  (as 
shown  in  the  figure),  according  as  the  Electricity  happens  to  be 
positive  or  negative.  This  experiment  is  known  as  the  Leyden 
vacuum. 

Ex.  22.  One  of  the  most  beautiM  experiments  in  Electricity  is  that 
called  (though  most  improperly)  the  "  falling  star  :**  it  is  produced  by 
transmitting  a  considerable  electrical  accumulation  through  an  ex- 
hausted receiver.  Singer,  in  his  excellent  "  Elements  of  Electricity," 
recommends  a  glass  tube,  five  feet  in  length  and  g  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
capped  with  brass  at  each  extremity.  When  such  a  tube  is  exhausted, 
no  ordinary  Electricity  will  pass  through  it  in  any  other  than  a  difiused 
state ;  but  by  employing  the  charge  of  a  very  large  ^ex^intensely  charged^ 
a  brilliant  flash  is  obtained  through  the  whole  length  of  the  tube.  The 
metallic  termination  in  the  tube  should  be  a  very  small  and  well 
polished  ball ;  and  if  care  be  taken  to  have  the  brass  caps  well  rounded, 
and  the  air  within  the  tube  not  too  much  attenuated,  the  experiment 
will  rarely  fail.    K  the  tube  be  six  feet  long,  it  may  be  four  inches  in 
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diameter,  and  a  jar  haying  five  square  feet  of  coating  ahotdd  be 
employed.    An  assistant  shoidd  work  the  pump,  and  the  operator 
should  occasionallj  trj  to  pass  the  charge  down ;  when  at  a  certain 
degree  of  exhaustion,  it  does  so  in  a  brilliant  line  of  white  light. 
Ux,  23.    Eig.  90   represents   an    apparatus    for    showing    the 


Fig.  90. 


explosion  of  gunpowder  bj 
Electricity.  It  is  generally 
made  seyen  or  eight  inches 
long,  and  nearly  the  same 
height  to  the  top  of  the  roof; 
the  side,  and  that  half  of  the 
roof  next  the  eye,are  omitted  in 
the  figure,  that  the  inside  may 
be  more  conyeniently  seen. 
The  sides,  back,  and  front  of 
the  house  are  joined  to  the 
bottom  by  hinges ;  the  roof  is 
diyided  into  two  parts,  which 
are  also  fastened  by  hinges  to  the  sides :  the  building  is  kept  together 
by  a  ridge  fixed  half  way  on  one  side  of  the  roof,  so  that  when  the 
buQding  is  put  together  it  holds  it  in  its  place.  Within  the  house 
there  is  a  brass  tube  1^  inch  long,  and  f  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
screwed  on  to  a  pedestal  of  wood,  which  goes  through  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch,  the  other  end  by  means  of  a  chain  has  a  communi- 
cation to  the  hook  d;  at  the  other  side  of  the  tube,  a  piece  of  iyory, 
one  inch  long,  is  screwed,  with  a  small  hole  for  a  wire  to  slide  into. 

To  use  this  apparatus,  fill  the  brass  tube  a  with  gunpowder,  and 
ram  the  wire  b  a  small  way  into  the  iyory  tube ;  then  connect  the 
hook  c  with  the  bottom  of  a  large  jar,  interposing  a  dish  of  water 
as  in  Pig.  82 :  charge  the  jar,  and  form  a  communication  from  the 
hook  d  to  the  knob ;  discharge  will  take  place,  the  gunpowder  will 
explode,  throwing  asunder  the  roof,  upon  which  the  sides,  front,  and 
back  will  fall  down,  without,  howeyer,  undergoing  any  damage.  The 
apparatus  may  be  placed   on  the  Yig.  01. 

ground,  or  on  a  table  out  of  doors, 
communication  being  established 
with  the  Leyden  phial  within  by 
means  of  insulated  wires. 

JEbs.  24  Pig.  91  exhibits  a  piece 
of   apparatus  for    showing    in    an 
amusing  manner  the  power  of  the ' 
electric  discharge  to  cause  the  ele- 
ments of  water,  yiz.,  oxygen  and 
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hydrogen,  to  enter  into  combiDation.  The  metallic  wire  which  passes 
through  the  toneh-hole  of  the  small  brass  cannon  is  insulated  from 
the  metal  bj  a  hollow  tube  of  ivory :  this  wire  reaches  nearly  but  not 
quite  across  the  bore  of  the  barreL  The  cannon  is  charged  in  the 
following  manner: — ^the  mixture  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas 
being  ready  in  a  4  or  6  oz.  stoppered  bottle,  the  cannon  is  filled  with 
sand,  and  being  held  dose  to  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  the  stopper  is 
removed,  and  the  sand  from  the  cannon  entering,  the  gas  at  the  same 
moment  ascending  occupies  its  place.  The  mouth  of  the  cannon  is 
closed  by  a  cork,  which  is  projected  to  a  considerable  distance  by  the 
force  of  the  explosion.  A  single  inspectiim  of  the  figure  will  show 
the  manner  of  passing  the  electric  discharge. 

Mc.  25.  The  following  experiment  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
highly  interesting,  as  demonstrating  the  <^posite  electric  states  of  a 
charged  jar.  Make  the  resinous  cake  of  an  electrophorus  dry  and 
warm :  draw  lines  on  it  with  the  knob  of  a  positively  charged  jar,  and 
sift  over  these  places  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  red-lead ;  on  inclining 
the  plate  to  allow  the  excess  of  the  powder  to  fall  off,  every  line 
marked  by  the  knob  of  the  jar  will  be  observed  covered  with  the 
9ulphury  whilst  the  mnUufn  will  be  dispersed.  On  wiping  the  plate, 
and  drawing  figures  with  the  outside  of  the  jar,  the  lulphur  will  be 
dispersed,  and  the  mimum  collected  in  a  very  elegant  manner  on  the 
lines  described  by  the  outside  of  the  jar.  The  rationale  of  this 
experiment  is  as  follows : — the  sulphur  and  red*lead,  by  the  friction 
to  which  they  have  been  exposed,  are  brought  into  opposite  electrical 
states,  the  sulphur  is  rendered  negative,  and  the  red-lead  positive,  so 
that  when  the  mixture  is  made  to  fall  on  surfitces  possessing  <me  or 
the  other  Electricity  in  a  free  state,  the  sulphur  will  be  collected  on 
the  positive,  and  the  minium  on  the  negative  portions  of  the  plate, 
according  to  the  well-known  law  of  electric  attraction*  This  experi- 
ment may  be  varied  by  tracing  various  lines  at  pleasure  on  a  smooth 
plate  of  glass,  with,  the  knob  of  a  jar,  charged  first  with  positive  and 
then  with  negative  Electricity :  on  gently  dusting  the  sur&ce  with 
the  mixture  of  sulphur  and  red-lead^  a  series  of  red  and  yellow  outlines 
will  be  formed.   This  experiment  is  kxiown  as  "  Licbtenberg's  figures." 

The  mechanical  effects,  and  calorific  phenomena  accompanying  the 
discharge  of  an  electric  battery^  are  exemplified  in  the  following 
experiments. 

Hx.  2G.  Between  the  boards  of  the  press  o£  the  universal  dis- 
charger (Fig.  76)  lay  a  piece  of  stout  plate-glass,  and  send  apowerfol 
charge  through  it,  the  glass  will  not  only  be  broken  into  fragments, 
but  a  portion  even  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

JSk.  27.  Lay  a  fine  iron  chain,  about  two  feet  long,  upon  a  sheet 
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of  white  paper,  and  transmit  a  charge  firom  nz  or  eight  square  feet  of 
coated  surface  through  it :  on  remoYing  the  chain,  its  outline  will  be 
observed  mari^ed  upon  the  paper  with  a  deep  stain  at  each  link, 
andeed,  if  this  charge  is  sufficiently  powerful,  the  paper  is  frequently 
humt  through. 

J2r.  28.  Pbice  a  slip  of  tin-foil,  or  of  gold  leaf,  between  two  pieces 
of  paper,  allowing  the  ends  to  project,  and  press  the  whole  firmly 
together  between  the  boards  of  the  press  of  the  unirersal  discharger ; 
transmit  the  shock  of  a  battexy  through  it,  the  metals  will  be  com- 
pletely oxidized ;  if  gold  leaf  be  the  metal  employed,  the  paper  will 
be  found  stained  of  a  deep  purple  hue. 

JSx.  29.  If  s  piece  of  paper  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  discharger, 
and  a  powerful  shock  directed  through  it,  it  will  be  torn  in  pieces. 

The  electrical  battery  is  exhibited  in  Fig.  76,  in  the  arrangement 
for  fusing  metallic  wires,  and  converting  them  into  oxides,  and  in 
Fig.  74  a  large  jar  is  represented  in  the  experiment  of  fusing  fine 
iron  wire,  a  wire  being  substituted  in  place  of  the  chain  at  c.  The 
best  material  for  this  purpose  is  the  finest  flattened  steel,  sold  at  the 
watchmakers'  tool  shops,  under  the  name  of  watch-pendulum  wire. 
It  does  not  require  a  large  extent  of  coated  surfiice  merely  to  fuse 
metallic  wires,  provided  they  are  sufficiently  thin ;  but  to  effect  their 
oxidation,  large  batteries  are  necessary. 

Fig.  92  represents  a  useful  appa-  ^-  W. 

fatos  for  deflagrating  metallic  wires. 
Invented  by  Professor  Hare.  Two 
brass  plates  «  «,  are  fixed  in  a  pe- 
destal by  a  bolt  N,  about  which 
they  have  a  circular  motion.  On 
one  of  the  plates  a  glass  column  C  is 
cemented,  surmounted  by  a  forceps 
F ;  at  the  corresponding  plate  there 
is  a  brass  rod  B,  furnished  also  with 
a  forceps.  Between  this  forceps  and 
that  at  F  the  wire  through  which 
the  electric  charge  is  to  be  sent  is 
stretched;  it  may  be  of  various 
lengths,  according  to  the  angle 
which  the  plates  s  9  make  with  each 
other.  The  bottom  of  the  pedestal 
is  in  communication  with  the  exterior  coating  of  a  jar  or  battery 
which  is  charged  firom  the  prime  conductor  B,  and  with  which  it  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  communication.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  in  this 
case,  touching  the  conductor  is  equivalent  to  touching  the  inner 
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coating  of  the  batteiy.  However,  by  causing  one  of  the  knobs  of 
the  discharger  D  to  be  in  contact  with  the  insulated  forceps  F,  and. 
approximating  the  other  knob  to  the  prime  conductor,  the  charge 
will  pass  through  the  wire  W. 

The  oxides  of  metals  produced  by  sending  powerful  electric  dis- 
charges through  fine  wires,  and  which  may  be  preserved  by  stretch- 
ing them  about  i  of  an  inch  above  sheets  of  white  paper,  are 
exceedingly  beautiful :  the  wires  disappear  with  a  brilliant  flash,  and 
the  paper  is  found  marked  as  described  below  (from  Singer's  Elec- 
tricity), though  no  description  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  the  impressions. 


Diameter. 

Colour  of  the  Oxides  on  paper. 

Gold  wire 

Throf 

an  inch 

purple  and  brown. 

SUver 

tH 

» 

grey,  brown,  and  green. 

Platinum 

tH 

» 

grey  and  light  brown. 

Copper 

tH 

» 

green,  yellow,  and  brown. 

Iron 

tItt 

99 

light  brown. 

Tin 

rhf 

>9 

yellow  and  grey. 

Zinc 

tH 

» 

dark  brown. 

Lead 

tItt 

M 

brown  and  blue  grey. 

Brass 

tH 

99 

purple  and  brown. 

Ik,  80.  By  the  following  experiment  it  will  be  proved  that  Elec- 
tricity exerts  an  agency  directly  the  reverse  of  the  above,  viz.,  that  of 
restoring  to  the  metallic  state  oxide  of  tin.  If  a  portion  of  this 
oxide  be  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube,  and  a 
succession  of  strong  explosions  directed 
through  it,  the  glass  will  after  a  time  be 
found  stained  with  metallic  tin;  and  ver- 
milion may  be  resolved  into  mercury  and 
sulphur,  by  the  charge  of  a  moderate  sized 
jar. 

Ux.  31.  The  equality  of  two  Electricities 
disposed  on  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of 
the  Leyden  jar  was  proved  by  Franklin's 
experiment  (Ex.  1). 

The  following  beautiful  illustration  by. 
Sichman  is  likewise  full  of  instruction  on 
this  point.  Let  a  plate  of  coated  ghiss,  S, 
be  placed  vertically  on  a  stand,  and  let  two 
pith-ball  electroscopes,  p  «,  be  attached  to 
the  coatings.  Bring  the  coating  P  into 
contact  with  the  prime  conductor,  the  coat- 
ing N  being  in  good  conducting  communica- 
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tion  with  the  ground.  As  the  charging  prooeeda  the  ball  p  will  be 
repelled  by  the  free  Electricity  of  P,  while  the  ball  n  retains  its 
original  position.  On  allowing  the  apparatus  to  remain  undisturbed 
for  some  time,  the  free  Electricity  of  F  will  be  gradually  dissipated, 
and  the  ball  j>  will  drop  iato  its  original  position.  Now  charge  the 
plate  again,  and  immediately  cut  off  the  communication  between  N 
and  the  ground.  The  ballp  will  slowly  descend  towards  F  as  before, 
but  at  the  same  time  n  will  begin  to  rise,  and  by  the  time  p  has 
reached  the  position  a,  n  will  haye  risen  to  5,  the  angle  between  the 
balls  being  about  the  same  as  at  first.  Both  balls  will  then  slowly 
sink  till  the  charge  is  lost  by  dissipation.  If  during  the  descent  of 
the  balls  we  touch  N,  the  ball  n  will  suddenly  sink,  and  p  will  as 
suddenly  rise  by  an  equal  amount.  On  removing  the  finger  from  N, 
p  will  fall  and  n  will  rise  to  nearly  their  former  places,  and  the  slow 
descent  of  both  will  again  recommence.  The  same  thing  will  happen 
if  we  touch  F,— p  will  fidl  down  close  to  the  plate,  and  ft  will  rise, 
and  so  on;  and  these  alternate  touchings  of  the  coatings  may  be 
repeated  a  great  many  times  before  the  plate  is  discharged. 

In  order  to  understand  this  beautiful  experiment  it  must  be 
remembered  that  as  long  as  N  is  in  commimication  with  the  ground 
it  cannot  retain  any  free  Electricity,  and,  therefore,  under  these 
circumstances  the  ball  n  can  never  be  repelled ;  but  as  the  free  Elec- 
tricity on  F  is  dissipated  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  opposite 
Electricity  must  be  liberated  from  N,  and  escape  to  the  earth,  and 
this  action  must  go  on  till  the  entire  charge  is  lost.  But  when  hoik 
surfaces  are  insulated,  as  the  free  Electricity  of  F  is  absorbed  by  the 
atmosphere,  a  correspcmding  quantity  of  the  opposite  Electricity  is 
liberated  as  before  from  N ;  but  as  it  cannot  now  escape  to  the  earth 
it  becomes  free  Electricity,  and  repels  the  electroscope  n.  But  this 
free  Electricity  becomes  gndually  absorbed  by  the  air,  and  thus  the 
entire  charge  is  after  a  time  dissipated. 

(167)  The  arrangement  ol  Electricity  on  a  charged  surface  is 
strikingly  shown  by  the  following  experiment  introduced  by  Faraday. 

A  cylinder  of  gauee  wire  is  placed  on  a  plate  of  shell-lac ;  over  it, 
but  not  resting  on  the  Lie,  is  placed  another  similar  but  larger  gauze 
cylinder.  These  cylinders  correspond  with  the  coatings  of  a  Leyden 
jar,  the  glass  of  wUch  is  represented  by  the  intervening  dielectric  air : 
a  small  charge  of  Electricity  is  conveyed  from  the  prime  conductor 
of  an  electrical  machine  to  the  inner  cylinder  by  means  of  a  brass 
ball  suspended  by  a  silk  thread.  On  now  touching  the  inner  coating 
of  the  imer  cylinder  with  a  disc  of  gilt  paper  insukted  by  a  stick  of 
lac,  and  then  examining  its  condition  by  the  torsion  Electrometer,  it 
is  found  to  be  neutral ;  but  on  passing  the  proof  plane  between  the 
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two  cylinders,  and  touching  the  outer  coatang  of  the  inner  one,  it 
brings  away  a  charge  of  positiye  Electricity.  In  like  manner,  on 
touching  the  outer  coating  of  the  outer  cylinder  no  ElecMcity  is 
obtained ;  but  from  the  inner  coating  a  negate  charge  is  transferred 
to  the  disc,  which  is  rendered  sensible  by  bringing  the  latter  into 
contact  with  the  electroscope. 

These  are  simple  consequences  of  Faraday's  theory  of  static  in- 
duction, (78,  et  seq.)  The  same  general  principles  may  be  illustrated 
with  a  common  Leyden  phial,  thus :  let  the  jar  (the  outer  coating  of 
which  is  a  little  higher  than  the  inner)  be  charged,  and  its  ball  and 
rod  immediately  remored  by  an  insulating  thread  of  white  silk :  now 
apply  a  carrier  ball  to  either  the  inside  or  the  outside  coating ;  no 
signs  of  Electricity  will  be  obtained,  the  two  Jbrees  being  ewtirely 
engaged  to  each  other  by  induction  through  the  glass.  Now  insulate 
the  jar,  and  restore  the  ball  and  rod.  .  Under  these  circumstances 
induction  will  take  place  through  the  air  towards  external  objects, 
the  tension  of  the  polarized  glass  will  fall,  and  the  parts  projecting 
above  the  jar  will  give  electrical  indications  and  charge  the  carrier ; 
at  the  same  time  the  outside  coating  will  be  found  in  the  opposite 
electrical  state,  and  inductric  towards  external  surrounding  objects, 
because  a  part  of  the  force  previously  directed  inwards  will  now  be 
at  liberty.  The  charge  upon  an  insulated  conductor  in  the  middle 
of  a  room  is,  according  to  Faraday's  views,  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  walls  of  that  room  as  the  charge  upon  the  inner  coating  of  a 
Leyden  jar  is  to  the  outer  coating  of  the  same  jar,  one  is  not  more 
free  or  dissimulated  than  the  other ;  and  when  we  sometimes  make 
Electricity  appear  where  it  was  not  evident  before,  as  in  the  above 
experiment  upon  the  outside  of  a  charged  jar,  when  after  insulating  it 
we  touch  the  inner  coating,  it  is  only  because  we  divert  more  or  less 
of  the  inductive  force  from  one  direction  into  another,  for  not  the 
slightest  change  is  in  such  circumstances  impressed  upon  the  cha- 
racter or  action  of  the  force,  and  the  terms,  **free  charge*^  and 
**  dissimulated  Electricity**  convey  therefore  erroneous  notions  if 
they  are  meant  to  imply  any  difference  as  to  the  mode  or  kind  of 
action  {Ex,  Eesear.  1682 — 1684).  Harris  entertains  similar  views  : 
a  coated  jar,  he  says  (Phil,  Trans.  1884),  may  be  considered  as  a  sort 
of  compound  conductor  in  which  the  controlling  effect  of  the  insu- 
lated coating  in  respect  of  the  electrometer  is  greatly  increased  by 
its  proximity  to  the  other  in  a  free  state,  hence  a  much  greater 
quantity  may  be  accumulated  on  a  given  extent  of  surface  with  the 
same  intensity.  "  The  difference  between  electrical  accumulation  on 
coated  ^glass  and  that  on  simple  conductors  is  only  in  degree  of 
effect,  the  laws  incidental  to  the  electrified  substance  remain  the  same.'* 
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(168)  Law9  qf  electrical  aecumtdaii&n.  These  hare  been  mi- 
nutelj  and  succesBfullj  studied  hj  Harris,  the  results  of  whose 
investigations  are  given  in  the  TraneacHons  of  the  Plymouth  IfistHu- 
tioHy  and  in  the  Traneactions  of  the  Boyal  Society,  1884, 1886,  1889. 
The  following  is  a  brief  rdsumi  of  some  of  his  conclosions : — 

l"*.  Precisely  the  same  charge  accumulates  on  a  coated  surface 
whether  we  suppose  the  opposite  coating  to  be  insulated  and  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  Fig.  94. 
machine,  or  whether  it  be  in  a  freely  unin* 
sulated  state,  or  whether  it  operate  through 
an  intervening  jar.  In  order  to  measure 
the  force  and  extent  of  electrical  accu* 
midations,  he  employed  an  instrument 
which  he  calls  the  Electro-Thermometer, 
Fig.  94.  It  coDsists  of  an  air  thermome- 
ter through  the  bulb  of  which  there  is 
stretched,  air  tight,  a  fine  platinum  wire ; 
the  bulb  is  screwed,  also  air  tight,  on  a 
small  open  vessel  containing  a  coloured 
liquid,  and  soldered  at  the  extremity  of  a 
long  bent  glass  tube,  to  which  is  adapted 
a  graduated  scale :  the  fluid  is  adjusted  to 
the  zero  of  the  scale  by  a  small  screw 
valve  at  the  top  of  the  bulb. 

When  an  electrical  accumulation  is  passed  through  the  platinum 
wire  it  becomes  more  or  less  heated,  expanding  the  air,  and  forcing 


the  coloured  fluid  up  the 
vertical  tube,  the  height  to 
which  it  ascends  being 
measured  on  the  scale.  The 
delicacy  of  this  instrument 
depends  on  the  size  of  the 
platinum  wire,  which  for 
ordinary  purposes  may  be 
from  the  t^th  to  the  rifoth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
about  3  inches  in  length, 
corresponding  with  the  dia- 
meter of  the  ball.  The 
height  to  which  the  fluid 
rises  is  as  the  square  of 
the  quantity  of  Electricity  ^^^^!^1_ 
discharged. 


Fg.  95. 
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For  transmitting  the  explosion  through  the  wire  the  simple  appa- 
ratus, shown  in  Fig.  95,  was  contrived,  c  is  a  brass  ball  supported 
on  a  rod  of  yarnished  glass  passing  through  the  mahogany  baliy^ 
supported  on  the  glass  pillar  ^.  The  ball  c  has  a  hole  drilled  yerti- 
callj  through  its  centre,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  wire  J,  carrying  at  its 
lower  end  the  discharging  ball  d^  passing  freely  through  it.  The  wire 
d  has  two  or  three  small  holes  drilled  in  it  by  which  it  can  be  supported 
at  a  given  height  on  the  ball  e,  by  means  of  a  pointed  bent  wire 
attached  to  a  hinge  joint  at  n,  and  provided  with  an  insulating  handle. 
The  ball  e  is  in  direct  communication  with  the  inside  coating  of  the 
jar  or  battery,  and  the  ball  5,  insulated  on  a  stout  pillar  of  glass,  is 
connected  in  any  required  way  with  the  outside  coating.  To  effect 
the  discharge  the  bent  brass  wire  is  liberated  by  a  light  touch  of  the 
glass  handle,  upon  which  the  balls  d  and  h  come  sharply  into  contact, 
transmitting  the  accumulation  in  a  certain  and  invariable  way  without 
leaving  any  residuum  in  the  battery. 

(169)  A  jar  containing  about  five  square  feet  of  coated  surface 
was  charged  with  four  turns  of  the  machine,  and  then  dis- 
charged through  the  Thermo-Electrometer :  the  fluid  rose  nine 
degrees.  The  jar  was  now  placed  on  an  insulating  stand,  and  its 
external  coating  connected  by  a  wire  with  the  internal  coating  of  a 
second  and  precisely  similar  jar,  uninsulated  and  provided  with  a 
Lane's  discharging  Electrometer  (Fig.  73).  The  Electro-Thermo- 
meter was  likewise  included  in  the  circuit.  After  four  turns  of  the 
machine  the  second  jar  discharged,  and  the  fluid  rose  as  before  nine 
degrees.  The  small  residuum  in  the  second  jar  being  removed  (the 
first  jar  retaining  its  charge),  the  machine  was  again  put  in  motion ; 
after  four  turns  the  discharge  of  the  second  jar  again  took  place,  and 
the  fluid  again  rose  nine  degrees.  When  the  second  jar  was  much 
smaller  than  the  first,  the  explosion  took  place  at  about  each  turn  of 
the  plate  till  the  large  insulated  jar  was  fully  charged ;  and,  as  in 
both  cases,  the  second  jars  were  charged  from  the  outer  coating  of 
the  first,  their  explosions  may  be  taken  as  fair  measures  of  the 
relative  quantities  of  Electricity  commimicated  by  the  machine ;  and 
as  these  explosions  correspond  to  equal  numbers  of  revolutions,  it 
follows  that  the  accumulation  in  the  insulated  jar  must  have  pro- 
ceeded by  equal  increments,  and  consequently  that  equal  quantities 
of  Electricity  were  thrown  on  at  each  time.  When  several  jars  were 
substituted  for  the  single  jar,  each  being  carefully  insulated,  the 
results  were  the  same ;  and  when  two  equal  and  similar  jars  were 
insulated,  and  one  connected  with  the  positive  and  the  other  with 
the  negative  conductor,  their  outer  coatings  being  joined  by  a 
metallic  rod,  the  effects  of  the  accumulation  in  either  system, 
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estimated  as  before  at  given  intervals,  were  precisely  similar,  and 
corresponded  to  an  equal  number  of  turns  of  the  plate,  proving  that 
the  respective  quantities  which  continued  to  accumulate  in  the 
opposite  system  after  each  discharge,  must  have  been  also  precisely 
similar. 

(170)  From  these  experiments  it  appears :  1°.  That  equal  quanti- 
ties of  Electricity  are  given  off  at  each  revolution  of  the  plate  to  an 
uncharged  Muirface,  or  to  a  sur&ce  charged  to  any  degree  short  of 
saturation.  2°.  That  a  coated  surface  receives  equal  quantities  in 
equal  times,  and  that  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  machine  is  a 
fair  measure  of  the  relative  quantities  of  Electricity,  all  other  things 
remaining  the  same.  8°.  That  the  explosions  of  a  second  jar  charged 
firom  the  outer  coatings  of  the  first,  are  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  Electricity  thrown  on  the  inner  coating.  The  quantity  of  Electri- 
city may  therefore  be  easily  and  correctly  estimated  by  the  number 
of  explosions. 

(171)  In  accordance  with  these  principles.  Sir  Wm.  Harris  con- 
structed his  Unit  Jar,  a  little  apparatus  which  he  found  of  the 
greatest  service  to  him  in  his  subsequent  investigations.  It  consists 
of  a  small  jar,  K,  exposing  about  six  square  inches  of  coated  surface, 

Fig.  96. 


inverted  on  a  brass  rod  fixed  to  the  conductor  of  the  machine,  or 
otherwise  sustained  on  a  separate  insulation ;  and  the  jar  or  battery 
to  be  charged  is  connected  with  its  outer  surface  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  brass  ball  J,  as  seen  in  Pig.  97.  In  this  arrange- 
ment Electricity  is  continually  supplied  to  the  jar,  and  the  amount 
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of  aecumulation  aeooratelj  meunired  by  the  number  of  charges  which 
the  unit  jar  has  received,  the  charges  being  determinable  bj  means 
of  the  discharging  balls  n  n\  By  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
distance  between  the  discharging  balls,  the  yalne  of  the  unit  mi^  be 
rendered  as  great  or  as  small  as  we  please.  Hence,  if  the  balls  be 
securdij  fixed,  and  the  distance  between  their  points  of  discharge 
accurately  measured  by  means  of  a  micrometer  screw  and  index  at  S, 
comparatiYe  quantities  may  be  always  estimated  and  restored  from 
time  to  time  with  a  great  degree  of  accuracy.  (PA«{.  Trani.  1834,  p. 
217.) 

(172)  Much  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  amongst  electricians 
as  to  wheth^  this  instrument  is  really  a  true  measure  of  the 
quantity  of  Electricity  thrown  into  a  Leyden  jar.  The  late  Mr. 
Sturgeon  (who  was  an  excellent  practical  electrician),  observes 
(LectMres  on  JShetricUyy  p.  227):  ''After  the  first  discharge  has 
taken  place,  the  resistance  of  the  jar  J  (Fig.  97)  against  the 

Pig.»r. 


reception  of  fluid  from  the  outside  of  the  unit  jar  is  increased,  and 
the  discharging  intensity  will  be  accomplished  by  a  less  quantity  of 
fluid  than  at  first ;  and  this  second  discharge  of  the  unit  jar  throws  a 
still  less  proportion  of  the  diminished  quantity  into  J  than  in  the 
previous  discharge;  and  thus  it  is  that  each  succeeding  charge 
requires  less  and  less  fluid  for  the  discharging  iatensity,  and  a 
corresponding  disproportion  enters  the  jar  J.  When  the  intensity 
of  J  becomes  considerable,  the  unit  jar  will  be  nearly  choked  up,  and 
incapable  of  receiving  any  but  a  very  trifling  quantity  of  fluid.*' 
Although  however  it  is  doubtless  true  that  at  each  successive  dis- 
charge of  the  unit  jar  when  measuring  into  a  jar  or  battery,  the 
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auUide  of  the  unit  jar  becomes  more  and  more  charged,  it  seems  dear 
that  its  inner  surface  must  be  abo  proportionately  more  charged 
each  time  before  the  balls  connected  with  the  coatings  can  hare  the 
relations  requisite  for  discharge  brought  on ;  and  in  the  discharge  it 
is  not  the  whole  of  the  Electricity  whkh  passes,  but  just  that  portion 
which  brings  the  inside  and  outside  into  equilibrium ;  and  this  will 
be  the  same  quantity  for  eyery  discharge.  The  jar  is  therefore  a 
true  measure  as  long  as  the  circumstances  of  position,  &c.,  are  not 
altered.  On  this  subject  Professor  Paraday  has  favoured  us  with 
the  following  remarks,  which  we  gladly  insert,  as  they  seem  to 
dispose  satisfactorily  of  the  whole  question.  After  describing  some 
experiments  relating  to  the  resistance  or  back  action,  he  says :  ''  The 
same  difference  will  in  every  case  exiat  between  the  balls  n  n\  Tig. 
96,  when  a  spark  is  ready  to  pass.  Thus,  suppose  the  unit  jar  has 
about  one  tenth  of  the  electric  capacity  of  the  large  jar  J,  Eig.  97, 
and  that  being  charged  up  to  its  discharging  point,  it  contains  ten  of 
positive  Electricity ;  then  these  ten  will  pass  on  into  the  large  jar  as 
a  discharge  spark,  and  none  will  remain  ioiihin  the  unit  jar.  Now, 
the  conductor  of  the  machine,  the  outside  of  the  unit  jar,  and  the  ball 
and  wire  of  the  large  jar,  will  all  appear  positive  to  a  carrier  ball. 
But  when  the  machine  is  turned,  although  a  rise  in  positive  condition 
will  gradually  take  place  on  all  the  surfaces,  still  the  mutual  relation 
of  n  and  n'  to  each  other  will  be  the  $ame  as  before,  and  the  mutual 
relation  of  the  inner  and  outer  coating  of  the  unit  jar  will  be  to  each 
other  absohUehf  ae  before;  for  no  external  relation  can  alter  their 
mutual  relation,  though  it  may  affect  the  outer  coatings,  both  of  the 
large  jar  and  of  the  unit  jar.  So  the  machine  must  exert  a  higher 
charging  power  than  before,  which  ia  shown  by  placing  an  Electro- 
meter on  its  conductor ;  and  when  ten  units  have  been  thrown  into 
J,  then,  if  after  the  eleventh  the  machine  conductor  be  discharged, 
the  jar  J  will  be  discharged  back  between  n  and  n\  because  of  the 
re-action  backwards.  Stilly  whenever  a  spark  does  pass  from  n  to  n\ 
the  Electricity  passing  must  be  equal ;  because  the  inductive  relations 
of  the  coatings  to  each  othar  through  the  glass,  and  the  like  relations 
of  the  balls  ft  »'  to  each  other,  remain  absolutely  the  same.  This  ia, 
as  I  think,  a  rigid  eonsefuence  of  the  principles  of  inductive  action." 
(173)  The  free  action  of  an  electrical  accumulation  is  estimated 
by  the  interval  it  caa  break  through,  and  is  direetfy  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  Electricity,  Experiment:  Two  similar  jars,  each 
containing  five  square  feet  of  sur&ce,  being  connected  together,  and 
with  a  Lane's  discharging  Electrometer  (Fig.  73),  the  balls  being  set 
at  iVth  of  an  inch  apart,  the  disdiarge  took  place  at  the  end  of  tu>o 
and  a  half  turns  of  the  plate ;  the  interval  being  doubled,  the  dis- 
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charge  passed  at  the  end  oijlve  turns ;  the  interval  being  trebled,  at 
seven  turns ;  when  the  interval  between  the  balls  amounted  to  -^ths 
of  an  inch,  it  required  ten  turns  of  the  machine  to  produce  a 
discharge. 

(174)  But  the  free  action  is  inversely  proparHonal  to  the  surface. 
ExperimefU:  One  of  the  jars  in  the  former  experiment  being  re- 
moved, the  balls  being  set  at  i^ths  of  an  inch,  the  discharge  took 
place  with^t^  turns  of  the  plate ;  the  second  jar  being  returned  to 
its  place,  and  the  balls  being  set  at  i^ths  of  an  inch,  the  discharge 
again  took  place  with  five  turns ;  and,  on  adding  two  more  similar 
jars  and  setting  the  balls  at  tHrth  of  an  inch,  or  one  quarter  the  first 
distance,  the  discharge  still  took  place  with^e  turns. 

(175)  If  however  as  the  surfiice  increases  the  Electricity  increases 
also,  in  the  same  ratio^  then  the  discharging  interval  remains  the 
same;  but  if  as  Electricity  is  increased  the  surface  is  diminished^ 
then  the  discharging  interval  is  directly  as  the  square  of  the  quantity 
of  Electricity, 

Experiment :  The  balls  of  the  Electrometer  being  set  at  i^ths  of 
an  inch,  the  discharge  of  a  single  jar  took  place  with  2^  turns ;  a 
second  similar  jar  being  added,  the  balls  remaining  as  before,  the  dis- 
charge took  place  with^t^e  turns  ;  a  third  jar  being  added,  with  seven 
turns ;  two  similar  jars  being  used,  the  interval  remaining  the  same, 
the  discharge  took  place  at  five  turns ;  but  when  one  jar,  i.  e.  half  the 
surface  was  removed,  and  the  balls  set  at  -x^ths  of  an  inch,  the.  dis- 
charge occurred  at  ten  turns.  K  we  represent  the  quantity  of 
Electricity  by  Q,  the  interval  by  I,  and  the  surfiice  by  S,  we  get  the 
following  equation,  I  =  ^)  from  which  we  get  Q  =  S  I,  and  thus 
derive  another  means  of  estimating  the  relative  quantity  of  Electri- 
city thrown  upon  a  given  surface,  supposing  the  surface  to  be  either 
in  a  divided  or  an  undivided  state,  and  all  other  things  remaining  the 
same.* 

(176)  The  want  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  these  laws  has  occa- 
sioned some  uncertainty  in  electrical  inquiries.  Thus,  in  describing 
some  experiments  with  his  steel  yard  Electrometer  (Fig.  74), 
Cuthbertson  assumed  (Practical  Electricity,  p.  176, 178, 179, 180), 
that  when  the  slider  had  been  set  to  15  and  80  so  as  to  measure 
separate  charges,  the  surface  being  constant,  the  corresponding 
accumulations  were  in  the  same  ratio,  i.  e.  as  2  :  1 ;  whereas,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  double  accumulation,  the  slider  should  be  set  to  60 
instead  of  30,  since  the  opposing  forces  should  be  to  each  other  as 
4:1.    It  was  assumed  also  by  Singer  (Elements  of  Electricity, 

*  In  relation  to  this  subject,  see  also  Hairui's  experimentB  detailed  in  chap.  ii. 
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p.  177),  that  the  same  quantity  of  ISectricity  will  fuse  the  same 
length  of  wire,  whether  it  be  disposed  on  two  jars  or  only  on  one,  but 
in  the  experiment  on  which  he  relies  for  the  demonstration  of  this, 
when  the  two  jars  were  connected  together,  the  slider  of  the  Electro- 
meter should  have  been  set  at  7i  grains  instead  of  at  16  grains, 
because,  as  Harris  has  shown,  when  the  same  Electricity  is  disposed 
on  a  double  surfisuse,  the  intensit7  or  free  action  is  reduced  to  one- 
fourth  ;  by  setting  the  slider  therefore  at  15  grains,  Singer  nearly 
doubled  the  quantity  of  Electricity  accumulated. 

(177)  When  the  same  quantity  of  Electricity  is  disposed  on  the 
same  extent  of  coated  surface,  divided  into  two  or  more  equal  parts, 
there  is  a  gradual  loss  of  power,  till  at  last,  when  a  given  amount  is 
disposed  on  a  great  number  of  jars,  the  effect  on  the  wire  of  the 
Thermo-Electrometer  becomes  altogether  insensible.  Neither  does 
the  effect  go  on  increasing  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  quantity  of 
Electricity  and  the  number  of  jars ;  e.  g.  double  the  quantity  of 
Electricity  disposed  on  two  jars  does  not  produce  four  times  the 
effect,  as  it  would  do  if  the  Electricity  in  one  jar  only  had  been 
doubled,  but  only  about  two  and  a  half  times;  the  differences  become 
more  considerable  as  the  number  of  jars  is  increased,  till  at  length  a 
limit  appears  to  obtain,  in.  which  the  advantage  derived  from  an 
increased  quantity  becomes  neutralized  by  the  opposite  effect,  and 
the  increased  number  of  jars. 

(178)  The  method  of  estimating  the  quantity  of  Electricity  in  jars 
and  batteries  by  the  ftision  of  wires  as  employed  by  the  older 
electricians,  and  also  to  a  great  extent  by  Cuthbertson  and  Singer  is 
very  uncertain,  since  wires  may  become  fused  with  but  little  difference 
in  appearance  when  very  different  quantities  are  passed  through 
them  {Singery  p.  180)  ;  besides  which,  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain 
with  precision  the  point  at  which  friaion  takes  place,  so  that  the  wire 
may  be  just  made  red  hot  through  the  whole  length  and  then  drop 
into  balls  (Chdhbertaon,  p.  180).  The  practice  also  of  moistening  the 
interior  of  jars  by  breathing  into  them,  leads  to  great  uncertainty  in 
accurate  experiments.  It  is  in  fac^,  little  more  than  an  ingenious 
method  of  increasiag  the  inner  coating  in  such  a  way  as  to  extend 
the  surface,  as  to  increase  the  quantity  of  Electricity,  the  attractive 
force  of  the  free  action  remaining  the  same.  The  heating  effects 
however  of  given  quantities  of  Electricity  discharged  under  the  same 
conditions  through  a  metallic  wire  are  always  the  same,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  previous  tension  or  intensity  (145)  relating  to  the 
conductors  on  which  the  accumulation  has  taken  place ;  e.  g.  a  given 
quantity  of  Electricity  accumulated  on  coated  jars  always  produces 
the  same  effect  on  the  wire  of  the  Electro-Thermometer  (Fig.  94), 
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^v'hether  accumulated  on  thick  glass  or  oa  thin,  or  on  a  greater  or  less 
extent  of  surface,  the  number  of  jars  and  the  length  of  the  cirenit 
being  the  same.  Harris  found,  however,  that  the  effects  of  given 
quantities  of  Electricity  discharged  through  the  Electro-Thermometer 
varied  with  the  retistanee^  being  less  with  a  long  circuit  than  witk  a 
short  one,  and  varying  in  an  inverse  ratio  of  the  length. 

(179)  By  varying  the  striking  distance  between  the  balls  of 
Lane's  Electrometer,  no  variation  in  the  effects  on  the  wire  of  the 
Thermometer  occurs,  even  when  the  striking  interval  is  made  very 
considerable  by  enclosing  the  balls  in  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump  and 
exhausting  the  air,  so  long  as  the  quantity  of  Electricity  remains  the 
same.  The  effect  of  exhausting  the  air  however  is  to  fjEu^ilitate  the 
discharge,  e.  g.  when  the  density  of  the  air  is  diminished  to  one-half, 
the  discharge  occurs  with  one-half  of  the  quantity  accumulated ;  that 
is,  with  one  fowrth  of  the  intensity  or  free  action,  and  the  distance 
through  which  a  given  accumulation  can  discharge  is  in  an  inverse 
simple  ratio  of  the  density  of  the  air ;  e.  g.  in  air  of  one-half  the 
density,  the  discharge  occurs  at  twice  the  distance ;  in  other  words, 
the  resistance  of  the  air  is  as  the  square  of  the  density  directly.  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  in  air  highly  rarefied,  as  in  the  upper 

egions  of  the  atmosphere,  no  considerable  electrical  aocnmnlationa 
can  take  place;  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  experiments  in 
Electricity  is  to  pass  discharges  through  long  distances  in  rarefied 
air,  by  which  exact  imitations  of  summer  lightnings  are  produced. 

(180)  The  resistance  to  discharge  in  air  (a  non-conductor)  is  of  a 
different  nature  to  the  resistance  offered  by  conducting  bodies ;  in 
the  former  it  arises  solely  from  the  pressure  of  non-conducting 
particles,  and  when  the  attractive  forces  are  sufficiently  great  to 
overcome  the  resistance,  the  discharge  passes  without  regard  to 
distance.  Harris  found  also  that  the  restraining  power  of  air  is  not 
affected  by  heat;  the  discharge  between  two  balls  in  an  air-tight 
receiver  taking  place,  with  precisely  the  same  quantity  of  accumu- 
lation at  all  temperatures  between  50°  and  300^  Fah.  The  insulating 
power  of  air  depends  therefore  solely  on  its  density,  and  it  would 
appear  also  that  heat  (if  material)  must  be  a  non-conductor  of 
Electricity,  since  it  does  not  in  the  least  degree  impair  the  insulating 
power  of  air. 

(181)  The  supposed  conducting  power  of  a  vacuom  is  imphiloso- 
phical,  as  a  space  free  from  all  matter  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
any  positive  qualities  whatever ;  the  reason  an  electrified  body 
discharges  to  a  conducting  body  in  vacuo  more  readily  than  in  air  is, 
because  there  is  less  restraining  power  in  consequence  of  non-con- 
ducting particles  of  air.    The  discharge  does  not  however  occur  in 
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consequence  of  any  tendency  of  the  electric  principle  to  eraporate, 
but  solely  because  of  the  remoyal  of  the  obstructions  interposed 
between  the  points  from^  and  totoard  which,  the  accumulated 
Electricity  tends  to  flow,  and  if  the  density  of  air  could  be  indefinitely 
diminished,  and  the  distance  between  the  points  of  action  indefinitely 
increased,  we  should  in  all  probability  eyentually  have  the  same 
relative  electrical  state  continued  without  dissipation. 

(182)  Such  are  some  of  the  important  principles  of  electrical  action, 
established  by  the  researches  of  this  able  and  indefatigable  Elec- 
trician. A  brief  recapitulation  of  the  results  may  be,  in  conclusion, 
useful. 

P.  An  electrical  accumulation  proceeds  by  equal  increments;  a 
coated  surface  receiring  equal  quantities  in  equal  times,  all  other 
things  remaining  the  same,  and  the  quantity  of  Electricity  passing 
from  the  outer  coating  is  always  proportional  to  the  quantity  added 
to  the  inner. 

2*.  The  quantity  of  Electricity  accumulated  may  be  measured  by 
the  revolutions  of  the  plate,  or  by  the  explosion  of  a  jar  connected 
with  the  outer  coating.  It  is  as  the  surface  multiplied  by  the  interval 
the  accumulation  can  pass.  When  the  swfaee  is  constant,  it  is  as 
the  interval ;  when  the  interval  is  constant,  it  is  as  the  surface.  It 
is  also  as  the  surface  multiplied  by  the  square  root  of  the  free  action ; 
when  therefore  the  surface  is  constant,  it  is  as  the  square  root  of  the 
attractive  force. 

3^.  The  interval  which  the  accumulation  can  pass  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  quantity  of  Electricity,  and  inversely  proportional  to 
the  surface;  it  is  as  the  quantity  divided  by  the  surface.  If  the 
Electricity  and  surface  be  either  increased  or  decreased  in  the  same 
proportion,  the  interval  remains  the  same.  K  as  the  Electricity  is 
increased,  the  surface  be  decreased,  the  interval  will  be  as  the  square 
of  the  quantity  of  Electricity. 

4°.  The  force  of  electrical  attraction  varies  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  squares  of  the  distance  between  the  points  of  contact  of  the 
opposed  conductors,  supposing  the  surfaces  to  be  plane  and  parallel : 
or  otherwise,  between  two  points  which  fall  within  the  respective 
hemispheres,  at  a  distance  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  radius,  supposing 
the  opposing  surfaces  to  be  parallel. 

5^.  The  free  action  is  in  dvreet  proportion  to  the  square  of  the 
quantity  of  Electricity,  and  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  square  of  the 
surface.  It  is  directly  as  the  effect  of  the  explosion  on  a  metallic 
wire,  all  other  things  remaining  the  same.  If  the  Electricity  and 
surface  increase  or  decrease  together,  and  in  the  same  proportion, 
the  attractive  force  remains  the  same.     If  as  the  Electricity  is 
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increafled  the  suifaco  is  decpeased,  the  atlaractive  force  ifl  as  the  fouHh 
power  of  the  quantity  of  Electricity. 

6^.  The  effect  of  an  electrical  explosion  on  a  metallic  wire  depends 
exclwMeUf  an  the  quantity  of  EUctricUy,  and  is  not  influenced  by  the 
intenaiiy  or  free  action ;  it  is  diminished  by  accumulating  the  Elec- 
tridty  on  a  divided  surface ;  it  is  as  the  9gwre  of  the  quantity  of 
Electricity.  It  is  as  the  square  of  the  interval  which  the  accumulation 
can  pass ;  it  is  directly  as  the  attractive  f<»pce  and  the  free  action, 
all  other  things  remaining  the  same ;  it  is  as  the  momentum  with 
which  the  explosion  pervades  the  metal. 

Fig.  98.  (183)    Specific   inductive    ct^acity, -^It  was 

with  an  apparatus  constructed  on  the  principles 
of  the  Leyden  phial,  that  Faraday  succeeded  in 
proving  by  the  most  decisive  experiments  that 
induction  hat  a  particular  relation  to  the  (Afferent 
kinds  of  matter  through  which  it  ie  esperted.    A 
section  (^  this  ingenious  apparatus  is  shown  in 
Eig.  98.    a  tf  are  the  two  halves  of  a  brass 
sphere,  with  an  air-tight  joint  at  (,  like  that  of 
l^e  Magdeburgh  hemispheres,  made  perfectly 
flush  and  smooth  inside^  so  as  to  present  no 
irregularity;  c  is  a  connecting  piece,  by  which 
the  apparatus  is  joined  to  a  good  stop-cock  d, 
which  is  itself  attached  either  to  the  metallic 
foot  c,  or  to  an  air-pump.    The  aperture  within 
the  hemisphere  at  /  is  very  small :  y  is  a  brass 
collar  fitted  to  the  upper  hemisphere,  through 
which  the  shell-lac  support  of  the  iimer  ball  and 
its  stem  passes :  h  is  the  inner  ball,  also  of  brass ; 
it  screws  on  to  the  brass  stem  t,  terminating  above  by  a  brass  ball 
B ;  Ilia  A  mass  of  shell-lac,  moulded  carefully  on  to  i,  and  serving 
both  to  support  and  insulate  it  and  its  balls  A  B.    The  shell-lac  stem 
I  is  fitted  into  the  socket  y  by  a  little  ordinary  resinous  cement  more 
fusible  than  shell-lac  applied  at  m  m,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  sufficient 
strength  and  render  the  apparatus  air-tight  there,  yet  leave  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  lower  part  of  the  shell-lac  stem  untouched  as  an 
insulation  between  the  ball  h  and  the  surrounding  sphere  a  a.    The 
ball  &  has  a  small  fq>erture  at  n,  so  tiiat  when  the  apparatus  is 
exhausted  of  one  gas  and  filled  with  another,  the  ball  h  may  also 
itself  be  exhausted  and  filled,  that  no  variation  of  the  gas  in  the 
interval  o  may  occur  during  the  course  of  an  experiment. 

(184)  The  diameter  of  the  inner  ball  is  233  inches,  and  that  of  the 
surrounding  sphere  d'57  iaches.    Hence  the  width  of  the  intervening 
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space  ibrough  which  the  induction  is  to  take  place  is  0*62  of  an  inok . 
and  the  extent  of  this  place  or  plate,  ».«.  the  surface  of  a  medinm 
sphere,  maj  be  taken  as  27  square  inches,  a  quantily  suffieientlj 
large  for  the  comparison  of  different  substances.  Great  care  ynm 
taken  in  finishing  well  the  inducing  surfaces  of  the  ball  h  and  sphere 
a  a,  and  no  varnish  or  lacquer  was  applied  to  them,  or  to  any  part  of 
the  metal  of  the  apparatus. 

(186)  When  the  instrument  was  well  adjusted,  and  the  shell-lac 
perfectly  sound,  its  retentive  power  was  found  superior  to  that  of 
Coulomb's  Electrometer,  i.  e,  the  proportion  of  loss  of  power  was 
less.  A  simple  view  of  its  constmction  shows  that  the  intervening 
dielectric  or  insulating  medium  may  be  charged  at  pleasure  with 
either  solids,  liquids,  or  gases ;  and  that  it  b  admirably  adapted  for 
investigating  the  specific  inductive  capacities  of  each. 

(186)  Two  of  these  instruments,  precisely  similar  in  every  respect, 
were  constructed ;  and  the  method  of  experimenting  was  (different 
insulating  media  being  within)  to  charge  one  with  a  Leyden  phial, 
then,  after  dividing  the  charge  with  the  other,  to  observe  what  the 
ultimate  conditions  of  each  were.  For  a  detailed  account  of  the 
method  of  manipulating,  and  the  precautions  necessary  to  obtain 
accurate  results,  we  must  refer  to  the  original  paper  of  the  author 
(JSaperimental  BesearckeSy  Eleventh  Series,  1187  et  aej,) 

(187)  The  question  to  be  solved  may  be  stated  thus :  suppose  a  an 
electrified  plate  of  metal  suspended  in  the  air,  and  h  and  e  two  exactly 
similar  plates,  placed  parallel  to  and  on  each  side  of  a  at  eqnal  dis- 
tances and  uninsulated ;  a  wOl  then  induce  equally  towards  h  and  c. 
If  in  this  position  of  the  plates  some  other  dielectric  than  air,  as 
shell-lac,  be  introduced  between  a  and  0,  will  the  indaction  between 
them  remain  the  same  P  Will  the  relation  of  c  and  5  to  a  be  unal- 
tered notwithstanding  the  difference  of  the  dielectrics  interposed 
between  them  P     {Eitp.  Besear.  1252.) 

(188)  The  first  substance  submitted  to  examination  was  shell-lac, 
as  compared  with  air.  For  this  purpose  a  thick  hemispherical  cap  of 
shell4ac  was  introduced  into  the  lower  hemisphere  of  one  of  the 
indactive  apparatus,  so  as  nearly  to  fill  the  lower  half  of  the  space 
between  it  and  the  lower  ball.  The  charges  were  then  divided  (186), 
each  apparatus  being  used  in  turn  to  receive  the  first  charge  before 
its  division  by  the  other;  and  as  it  had  previously  been  ascertained 
that  both  the  instraments  had  equal  inductive  power  when  air  was  in 
both,  it  was  concluded  that  if  any  difference  resulted  irom  the  intro- 
duction of  the  shell-lac,  a  peculiar  action  in  that  substance  would  be 
proved,  and  a  case  of  specific  inductive  influence  made  out. 

(189)  On  making  the  experiment  with  all  the  care  and  attention 
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that  could  be  bestowed,  an  extraordinary  and  unexpected  difiEerence 
appeared,  and  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that  the  specific  inductiye 
capacity  of  shell-lac  as  compared  with  air  is  as  2  to  1.  With  glass  a 
result  came  out,  showing  its  capacity  compared  with  air  to  be  as  1*76 
to  1 ;  and  with  sulphur  a  result  showing  its  capacity  to  be  as  2*24  to 
1.  With  this  latter  substance  the  result  was  considered  by  Faraday 
as  unexceptionable,  it  being,  when  fused,  perfectly  clear,  pellucid,  and 
free  from  particles  of  dirt,  and  being  moreover  an  excellent  insidator. 

(190)  Liquids,  such  as  oil  of  turpentine  and  naphtha,  were  next 
tried ;  and  though  no  good  results  could  be  obtained,  on  account  of 
their  conducting  power,  they  were  nevertheless  considered  by  Fara- 
day as  not  inconsistent  with  the  belief,  that  oil  of  turpentine,  at  least, 
has  a  specific  inductive  capacity  greater  than  air. 

(191)  Air  was  then  tried,  but  no  alteration  of  capacity  could  be 
detected  on  comparing  together,  rare  and  dense,  hot  and  cold,  or 
damp  and  dry :  then  all  the  gases  were  submitted  to  examination, 
being  compared  together  in  various  ways,  that  no  difference  might 
escape  detection,  and  that  the  sameness  of  result  might  stand  in  full 
opposition  to  the  contrast  of  property,  composition,  and  condition, 
which  the  gases  themselves  presented;  nevertheless  not  the  least 
difference  in  their  capacity  to  favour  or  admit  electrical  induction 
through  them  could  be  perceived. 

(192)  During  the  experiments  with  shell-lac  (188),  Faraday  first 
observed  the  singular  phenomenon  of  the  return  charge.  He  found, 
that,  if,  after  the  apparatus  had  been  charged  for  some  time,  it  was 
suddenly  and  perfectly  discharged,  even  the  stem  having  all  Electri- 
city removed  from  it,  it  gradually  recovered  a  charge  which  in  nine 
or  ten  minutes  would  rise  up  to  oO^  or  60°.  He  charged  the  appa- 
ratus with  the  hemispherical  cap  of  shell-lac  in  it,  for  about  forty-five 
minutes,  to  above  600°  with  positive  Electricity  at  the  balls  h  and 
B,  Fig.  98,  above  and  within.  It  was  then  discharged,  opened,  the 
shell-lac  taken  out,  and  its  state  examined  by  bringing  the  carrier 
ball  of  Coulomb's  Electrometer  near  it,  uninsulating  the  ball, 
insulating  it,  and  then  observing  what  charge  it  had  acquired.  At 
first  the  lac  appeared  quite  free  from  any  charge,  but  gradually  its 
two  surfaces  assumed  opposite  states  of  Electricity,  the  concave  sur- 
face, which  had  been  next  the  inner  and  positive  ball,  assuming  a 
positive  state ;  and  the  convex  surface  which  had  been  in  contact 
with  the  negative  coating,  acquiring  a  negative  state ;  these  states 
gradually  increasing  in  intensity  for  some  time. 

(193)  Glass,  spermaceti,  and  sulphur,  were  next  tried,  all  of  them 
exhibited  the  peculiar  state  after  discharge.  Faraday  also  sought  to 
produce  it  without  induction,  and  with  one  electric  power,  but  failed 
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in  doing  bo  ;  a  fact  in  favour  of  the  inseparability  of  the  two  eleetric 
forces,  and  an  argnment  in  fayour  of  the  dependence  of  induction 
upon  a  polarity  of  the  particles  of  matter. 

(194)  Faraday  was  at  first  inclined  to  refer  these  effects  to  a 
peculiar  masked  condition  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  forces,  but  be 
afterwards  traced  them  to  the  known  principles  of  electrical  action. 
He  took  two  plates  of  spermaceti  and  put  them  together,  so  as  to 
form  a  compound  plate,  the  opposite  sides  of  which  were  coated  with 
metal.  The  system  was  charged,  then  discharged,  insulated,  and 
examined,  and  found  to  give  no  indication  to  the  carrier  ball :  the 
plates  were  then  separated,  when  the  metallic  linings  were  found  in 
opposite  electrical  states.  Hence,  it  is  clear  that  an  actual  penetra- 
tion of  the  charge  to  some  distance  within  the  dielectric,  at  each  of 
its  two  surfaces,  took  place  by  conduction :  so  that,  to  use  the  ordi- 
nary phrase,  the  electric  forces  sustaining  the  induction  are  not 
upon  the  metallic  sarbcea  only,  but  upon  and  within  the  dielectric; 
also  extending  to  a  greater  or  smaller  depth  from  the  metal  linings. 

(195)  The  following  explanation  may  be  offered : — Let  a  plate  of 
shell-lac,  six  inches  square,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  or  a  similar  plate 
of  spermaceti,  an  inch  thick,  coated  on  the  sides  with  tin-foil,  as  in 
the  Leyden  phial,  be  charged  in  the  usual  manner,  one  side  posi- 
tiyely  and  the  other  negatively.  After  the  lapse  of  ten  minutes,  or 
quarter  of  an  hour,  let  the  plate  be  discharged  and  immediately 
examined ;  no  Electricity  will  appear  on  either  surface,  but  in  a  short 
time,  upon  a  second  examination,  they  will  appear  charged  in  the 
same  way,  though  not  in  the  same  degree  as  they  were  at  first. 
Now,  it  may  be  supposed,  that  under  the  coercing  influence  of  all 
the  forces  concerned,  a  portion  of  the  positive  and  negative  forces 
has  penetrated  and  taken  up  a  position  within  the  dielectric,  and 
that  consequently,  being  nearer  to  each  other,  the  induction  of  the 
forces  towurds  each  other  will  be  much  greiUeVy  and  that,  in  an 
external  direction,  less  than  when  separated  by  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  dielectric ;  when,  however  all  external  induction  is  neutralized 
by  the  discharge,  the  forces  by  which  the  electric  charge  was  driven 
into  the  dielectric  are  at  the  same  time  removed,  and  the  penetrated 
Electricity  returns  slowly  to  the  exterior  metallic  coatings,  constitut- 
ing the  observed  re-charge.  According  to  Faraday,  it  is  the  assump- 
tion for  a  time,  of  this  charged  state  of  the  glass,  between  the  coat- 
ings of  the  Leyden  jar,  which  gives  origin  to  a  well-known  phenome- 
non, usually  referred  to  the  diffusion  of  Electricity  over  the  uncoated 
portion  of  the  glass,  namely,  the  residual  charge.  After  a  large 
battery  has  been  charged  for  some  time,  and  then  discharged,  it  is 
found  that  it  will  spontaneously  recover  its  charge  to  a  very  conai- 
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derable  extent,  and  by  far  the  bu^est  portion  of  thia  is  referred  to 
the  return  of  Electricity  in  the  manner  described. 

(196)  The  relation  of  indaction  to  the  matter  through  whidi  it  ia 
exerted,  is  well  shown  as  a  class  experiment,  by  the  following  appa- 
ratus. Three  equal  discs  of  brass  are  arranged  parallel,  and  at  equal 
distances  from  each  other :  the  two  exteriors  are  in  communication 
with  the  ground,  the  third  which  is  between  them  is  insulated ;  a 
small  single  leaf  Electroscope  is  suspended  equidistant  between  two 
brass  balls,  each  of  which  communicates  separately  with  one  of  the 
exterior  discs.  The  middle  disc  is  diarged  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
Electricity,  and  the  connection  of  tike  two  exterior  discs  with  the 
ground  is  cut  off.  If  the  gold  leaf  is  exactly  equidistant  between  the 
two  balls  (which  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment), it  will  remain  at  rest,  being  equally  attracted  by  each  of  the 
balls,  which,  being  in  communication  with  the  exterior  discs,  are 
equally  electrised  by  induction.  As  thus  arranged,  the  insulating 
stratum  that  separates  the  three  discs  is  air;  but  if  for  one  of  these 
strata  one  of  shell-laCj  glasM,  sulphur^  or  any  other  insulator  be  sub- 
stituted, the  gold  leaf  immediately  diverges,  showing  that  the  indu- 
cing action  of  the  electrized  body  upon  the  disc,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  new  insulating  body,  has  become  greater.  This 
simple  method  of  demonstrating  Faraday's  great  discovery  originated 
with  Matteucci.     {Elect,  Mag,  vol.  ii.  p.  186.) 

Some  of  Matteucci's  later  experiments  gave  him  results  which 
induced  him  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  explanation,  given  by 
Faraday,  of  the  part  played  by  insulating  bodies  in  the  phenomena  of 
induction  of  static  Electricity.  He  affirms  that  the  insulating  power 
of  a  body,  consists  in  the  greater  or  less  resistance  opposed  by  bodies 
to  the  destruction  of  that  molecular  polarisation,  which  is  always 
developed  in  it  during  the  presence  of  an  electric  body;  that  the 
differences  in  insulating  plates  of  different  substances  are  not  due  to 
a  specific  inductive  power,  but  to  differences  in  the  propagation  of 
Electricity,  either  at  the  surface,  or  in  the  interior,  of  the  bodies,  and 
that  the  Electricity  which  penetrates  into  their  interiors  and  which 
is  diffused  over  their  surfaces,  returns  on  the  instant  to  the  surface, 
when  it  is  covered  with  a  metal  plate  in  communication  with  the 
ground.  The  experiments  on  which  he  founds  these  opinions  are 
certainly  striking  ones.  He  introduced  insulating  plates  of  different 
substances  by  means  of  insulating  stems  into  the  case  of  a  Oou- 
lomb's  balance  having  its  two  electrised  balls  divergent,  and  he  found 
that  theballexperienced  the  same  loss  of  Electricity,  whether touchedby 
gum-lac,  or  sulphur,  or  by  glass  covered  with  a  coat  of  gum-lac  varnish 
Tiv  of  an  inch  thick ;  and  by  constructing  a  kind  of  box  of  mica,  the 
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interior  sarfiice  of  which  was  covered  with  lao  yamiBh,  he  compared 
together  air,  sulphur,  ghuis,  and  gum-lac,  and  found  the  effects  the 
same  in  each. 

(197)  Lateral  disehar^e. — When  a  large  jar  or  battery  is  discharged 
bj  a  metallic  wire  held  in  the  hand,  without  the  protection  o£  an 
insulating  handle,  a  slight  shock  is  frequently  felt  in  the  hand  thivt 
grasps  the  wire :  and  if  a  large  jar  be  placed  on  a  table,  with  its  knob 
in  contact  with  the  prime  conductor,  and  if  a  chain  be  stretdbed 
upon  the  table,  with  one  end  nearly  touching  the  outside  coating  of 
the  jar,  by  chargiiig  the  apparatus  till  it  discharges  itself  yoluntarily, 
a  spark  is  seen  to  pass  between  each  link  of  the  diain,  which  thus 
becomes  illuminated,  though  it  forms  no  part  of  the  circuit. 

This  spark  is  called  the  UUeral  discharge;  it  is  occasioned  by  a 
small  excess  of  free  Electricity,  which  distributes  itself  oyer  a  dis- 
charging surface,  when  a  charged  system  is  discharged  or  neutralized. 
It  arises  from  the  fact,  satisfactorily  established  by  Harris,  and 
acknowledged  by  Blot,  Henry,  and  others,  that  the  accumulated 
Electricity  is  never  exactly  balanced  between  the  opposed  coatings ; 
so  that  there  will  always  be  an  excess  of  positive  or  negative  Electri- 
city over  the  neutralizing  quantities  themselves,  disposed  on  the 
coatings  of  the  jar.  The  existence  of  this  excess  of  Electricity, 
either  positive  or  negative,  is  proved  by  the  &ot,  that  if  we  charge  a 
jar,  allow  it  to  remain  insulated,  and  discharge  it  gradually,  by  draw- 
ing sparks  from  the  knob,  and  adding  them  to  the  outer  coating,  we 
can  always  take  dk  finite  spark  from  either  side  alternately,  whilst  the 
jar  rests  on  the  insulator. 

If  we  place  a  charged  jar  upon  an  insulating  stand,  and  discharge 
it  in  the  usual  manner,  with  a  discharging  rod,  the  excess  of  free 
Electricity  exhibits  itself  in  the  form  of  a  spark,  at  the  moment  of 
discharge  between  any  body  connected  with  the  outer  coating,  and 
another  in  communication  with  ^the  earth :  the  intensity  of  the  spark 
depends  on  the  capacity  of  the  jar,  being  lee*  with  a  large  jar,  and 
greater  with  a  small  one ;  the  quantity  of  Electricity  discharged  being 
the  same  (Harris).  After  the  discharge,  the  knob,  outer  coating, 
and  all  bodies  connected  with  the  jar,  are  found  in  the  same  electri- 
cal state,  which  we  may  make  either  positive  or  negative,  by  taking 
a  spark  either  from  the  knob  or  coating,  previously  to  discharging 
the  jar. 

This  small  quantity  of  free  Electricity  may  be  obtained  even  when 
the  jar  is  connected  with  the  earth,  provided  we  seize  it  before  the 
conductors  have  time  to  carry  off  the  residuary  accumulation ;  it 
having  been  proved  by  Professor  Wheatstone,  that  some  portion  of 
time  elapses  in  the  passage  of  Electricity  through  wires :  the  effect. 
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howerer,  is  greatest  when  the  jar  and  its  appendages  axe  quite 
insulated. 

(198)  The  following  experiments  conyey  a  good  deal  of  information 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  so-called  lateral  dUcharge, 

Ex.  1.  Let  the  jar  J.  (Fig.  97),  be  charged  posiiively,  remored 
from  the  machine  and  insulated ;  under  this  condition  discharge  it. 
When  discharged,  let  the  electrical  state  of  the  knob  m,  discharging 
conductor  e  G,  and  the  outer  coating  J,  be  examined ;  they  will  all  be 
found  in  the  same  electrical  state,  which  state  will  be  precisely  that 
exhibited  by  the  outer  coating  and  knob,  whilst  charging,  and  the 
small  residuary  charge  will  be  plut. 

Ex.  2.  Charge  the  jar  as  before ;  but  before  discharging  it  withdraw 
the  free  Electricity  from  the  knob.  The  electrical  state  of  the  coating 
and  appendages  will  now  be  changed,  and  the  small  residuary  spark 
will  be  minus — ^thus  showing  that  the  Electricity  of  the  spark  yariea 
with  the  coatings. 

Ex.  8.  Immediately  after  the  discharge,  apply  a  metallic  body  to 
the  coating  J ;  a  residuary  spark  will  be  thrown  off,  which  spark 
obyiously  cannot  be  caused  by  any  lateral  explosion  caused  by  the  dis- 
charging rod. 

Ex.  4.  After  this  residuary  spark  has  been  taken  from  the  outer 
coating,  examine  the  jar,  and  it  will  be  found  again  slightly  charged 
as  at  first,  showing  the  spark  to  be  merely  a  residuary  accumulation. 

Ex,  5.  Charge  a  jar,  exposing  about  two  square  feet  of  coating, 
with  a  given  quantity  of  Electricity,  measured  by  the  unit  jar  t», 
let  a  conducting  rod  terminating  in  a  ball  r  project  from  the  outer 
coating,  and  place  near  it  the  electroscope  E.  Discharge  the  jar 
through  the  rod  c  c  as  before,  and  observe  the  amount  of  divergence 
of  the  electroscope.  Double  the  capacity  of  the  jar,  and  again  accumu- 
late and  discharge  the  same  quantity.  The  divergence  of  the  electro- 
scope will  be  very  considerably  decreased :  add  a  second  and  a  third 
jar  to  the  former,  and  the  effect  will  be  at  last  scarcely  perceptible : 
connect  the  jar  with  the  ground,  and  with  a  given  quantity  the  spark 
will  vanish  altogether. 

Ex,  6.  Accumulate  a  given  quantity  as  before,  and  observe  the 
effect  of  the  residuary  charge  on  the  electroscope.  Let  a  double, 
treble,  Ac.,  quantity  be  accumulated  and  discharged  from  a  double, 
treble,  ^.,  extent  of  surface — that  is  to  say,  for  a  double  quantity 
employ  two  similar  jars  and  so  on  ;  the  effect  will  remain  the  same. 

These  two  last  experiments  prove  that  the  spark  is  of  different 
degrees  offeree  when  the  Electricity  is  discharged  from  a  greater  or 
less  extent  of  surface,  whilst  double,  treble,  Ac,  quantities,  when 
discharged  from  double,  treble,  &c.,  surfaces,  give  the  same  spark. 
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Now,  as  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  the  effect  of  a  double,  Ac.,  quan- 
tity should  be  greater  than  a  single,  &c.,  quantity,  it  is  again  eyident 
that  the  spark  is  not  caused  by  any  lateral  explosion  from  the  dis- 
charging rod,  it  being  a  well-established  law  that  the  same  quantity 
has  the  same  heating  effect  on  wires,  whether  discharged  from  a  great 
surface  or  a  small  one,  from  thick  glass  or  thin ;  some  little  allowance 
being  made  for  the  greater  number  of  rods,  Ac,y  when  the  surface  is 
increased  by  an  additional  number  of  jars.  The  effect,  therefore, 
depends  on  the  jar. 

£x.  7.  Discharge  a  jar  by  means  of  discharging  circuits  of  dif- 
ferent dimensions,  from  a  large  rod  down  to  a  fine  wire,  which  the 
charge  in  passing  can  make  red-hot.  Observe  the  effect  on  the  elec- 
troscope in  each  ease :  it  will  be  found  nearly  the  same,  being  rather 
less  where  the  tension  in  the  discharging  wire  is  very  considerable — 
proving  that  the  tension  on  the  rod  is  not  of  any  consequence. 

£x.  8.  Connect  the  jar  with  the  ground,  and  place  a  small  quantity 
of  percussion  powder  enclosed  in  thin  paper  between  the  discharging 
conductor  c.  Fig.  97,  and  a  metallic  mass  placed  near  it.  The  powder 
will  not  be  inflamed  even  in  the  case  of  the  discharging  conductor 
becoming  red-hot,  whereas  in  passing  the  slightest  spark  it  inflames 
directly,  which  shows  that  no  kind  of  lateral  action  arises  during  the 
passage  of  the  charge. 

JEx.  9.  Let  a  circular  piece  of  wood  between  two  and  three  feet  in 
diameter  be  covered  with  tin-foil,  placed  on  a  stool,  and  connected 
with  the  earth  as  shown  in  pig.  99. 

Fig.  99.  Let  sparks  be 
now  taken  between  the 
prime  conductor  and  the 
ball  a.  Lateral  sparks  may 
always  be  obtained  from 
the  wire  whenever  a  con- 
ductor is  approached  to  it. 
By  connecting  a  stout  cop- 
per wire  with  the  gas  fit- 
tings of  the  house,  insu- 
lating  it  on  glass  rods  at 
different  parts  of  the  room,  and  drawing  sparks  from  the  prime 
conductor  of  the  large  Polytechnic  machine  by  means  of  a  brass 
ball  five  inches  in  diameter  attached  to  the  other  end  of  the 
wire,  and  held  in  an  assistant's  hand  by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  Mr. 
Walker  obtained  sparks  not  only  from  the  gas  fittings  of  the  room  in 
which  the  experiments  were  made,  but  also  from  the  burners  in  the 
workshops  ttoo  stories  below.    It  does  not,  however,  require  a  machine 
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of  veiy  great  power  to  exhibit  such  phenomena ;  we  hare  frequently 
inflamed  hydrogen  gas  from  a  jet  attached  to  a  bladder  by  directing 
the  stream  against  a  gas  pipe  in  a  room  adjoining  one  in  which  sparks 
were  being  drawn  from  the  conductor  of  a  machine  the  plate  of  which 
is  80  inches  in  diameter.. 

JEb.  10.  The  following  instructive  experiment  was  arranged  by 
Dr.  Bachhofiner. 

On  a  deal  board,  about 
two  feet  square,  were  past- 
ed slips  of  tin-foil  a  b  c, 
Fig.  100.  Sparks  were 
passed  from  the  machine 
upon  a,  from  which  they 
discharged  themselyes  at  d, 
to  the  conductor  e,  and 
passed  along  it  to  B ;  but 
under  no  circumstances 
would  they  pass  the  spaces 
X  X  X,  on  which  was  placed 
percussion  powder.  The 
wire  B  was  now  removed  to  the  position  'B,  eonnecting  it  with  a 
good  discharging  train,  and  the  experimenter  took  in  his  hand  the 
wire  O,  connected  with  the  same  pipes,  and  in  the  same  direction 
sparks  were  passed  as  before  at  d,  and  by  applying  the  wire  C  to  any 
part  of  the  slips  of  tin-foil,  he  was  enabled  to  draw  off  sparks ;  but 
when  the  wire  C  was  placed  in  a  position  similar  to  that  represented 
by  D,  touching  the  tin-foil  b  at  e,  the  sparks  ceased  to  appear. 

Ux.  11.  Let  a  long  brass  rod,  terminating  in  the  ball  A,  Fig.  101, 
be  connected  with  the  prime  conductor  of  a  large  machine  in  vigorous 

action;  let  a  corresponding  ball  B 
be  mounted  on  a  similar  rod,  and 
screwed  into  a  small  brass  plate 
fixed  to  the  floor  of  the  room.  Let 
the  stout  wire  b  connect  the  plate 
¥rith  a  good  discharging  train,  while 
a  smaller  brass  rod  c,  terminating  in  a 
brass  ball  is  connected  with  the  same 
discharging  train  by  the  stout  wire 
0.  Put  the  machine  in  action,  and 
allow  a  series  of  long  and  vivid 
sparks  to  pass  between  A  and  B. 
As  long  as  the  rod  e  rests  on  the 
brass  plate,  no  sparks  will  occur 


Fig.  101. 
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between  it  and  the  rod  B ;  but  when  o  is  moved  into  the  position 
represented  in  the  figure,  that  is,  when  its  lower  end  is  made  to  rest 
on  the  floor  of  the  room,  long  and  bright  sparks  will  pass  in  abun- 
dance from  the  rod  B,  and  this  whether  the  wire  c  be  or  be  not 
attached  to  the  smaller  rod.  Sere  the  reason  why  sparks  are  not 
obtained  between  B  and  C,  wHile  the  latter  rests  on  the  brass  plate, 
is  because  the  resistance  in  the  direction  B  5  is  lets  than  in  the 
direction  B  G  c,  and  sparks  are  obtained  when  the  rod  e  does  not 
touch  the  brass  plate  because  the  resistance  in  the  direction  B  C  c  is 
less  than  in  the  direction  B  b. 

(199)  The  lateral  discharges  thrown  off  hj  a  wire  leading  from  a 
ball  in  the  act  of  receiving  dense  sparks  from  an  electrical  machine, 
result  from  the  inductive  action  of  the  Electricity  accumulated  on 
the  conductor  upon  the  vicinal  conducting  substances,  which  com- 
pleting the  terminating  surfaces  of  a  charged  system,  determines  the 
charging  of  the  stratum  of  air  between  them,  and  sparks  will  con- 
sequently strike  off  from  the  wire  to  these  free  conducting  bodies  as 
long  as  sparks  continue  to  pass  between  the  two  conductors.  If  the 
wire  from  which  these  lateral  explosions  proceed  be  connected 
directly  with  the  machine,  the  phenomena  disappear;  because  the 
accumulation  on  the  conductor  is  prevented  from  reaching  any  great 
intensity ;  it  is  necessary  therefore  to  employ  disruptive  discharges 
between  opposed  conductors,  and  the  larger  the  surface  of  the  charged 
conductor  the  greater  is  the  effect  produced. 

(200)  By  the  following  instructive  experiments  it  has  been  proved 
by  Harris,  that-  an  electrical  explosion  will  not  leave  a  good  conductor 
constituting  an  efflcient  line  of  action,  to  fall  upon  bodies  out  of  that 
line: — 

'  Lay  some  small  pieces  of  gold-leaf  on  a  piece  of  paper,  as  repre- 
sented in  Pig.  102,  pass  a  dense  shock  of  Electricity  (from  not  less 
than  eight  square  feet  of  coating)  over  these,  from  the  commence- 
ment at  A  to  the  termination  at  B,  so  as  to  destroy  the  gold :  the 
line  which  the  discharge  has  taken  will  be  thus  shown  by  the  black- 
ened parts,  and  the  result  will  be  as  in  Fig.  102,  which  is  copied  from 
the  actual  effects  of  the  electrical  discharge.  By  the  result  of  the 
explosion  represented  in  Fig.  103,  it  is  shown  that  the  portions  of  the 
conductor  below  the  striking  parts  are  out  of  the  line  of  discharge, 
and  not  involved  in  the  result. 

(201)  In  Fig.  102  it  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark,  that  not  only 
are  the  pieces  5,  6,  14,  15,  18,  19,  22,  23,  untouched,  being  from 
their  positions  of  no  use  in  facilitating  the  progress  of  the  charge, 
but  even  portions  of  other  pieces  which  have  so  operated  are  lefb 
perfect,  as  2,  3,  8,  9,  10,  &c. ;  so  little  is  there  any  tendency  to  a 
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lateral  discliarge  even  up  to  the  point  of  dispersion  of  the  metallic 
circuit  in  which  the  charge  has  proceeded :  indeed,  as  Harris  observes, 
80  completely  is  the  effect  confined  to  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
that  percussion  powder  may  be  placed  with  impunity  in  the  interrsl 
between  the  portions  4,  6,  and  he  contends  that  the  separate  pieces 
of  gold  leaf  thus  placed  may  be  taken  to  represent  detached  conduct- 
ing masses  fortuitously  placed  along  the  mast  and  hull  of  a  ship? 
and  that  therefore  any  fear  that  a  conductor  on  a  ship's  mast  would 
operate  on  the  magazine  is  quite  unwarranted. 

(202)  Fhysiological  efflects.  — The  sensation  experienced,  when  the 
body  is  made  a  part  of  the  electrical  circuit,  is  now  bo  universally 
known,  that  a  description  here  would  be  superfluous.  The  exagge- 
rated accounts  of  their  feelings,  on  the  first  transmission  of  a  dis- 
charge through  the  bodies  of  the  first  experimentalists,  was  alluded 
to  in  the  first  chapter.    It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  explain  the  cause 
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of  the  muBcular  contraction  that  is  experienced.  The  involuntaiy 
action  may  be  produced  by  the  concussion  of  a  material  agent  (?) 
passing  through  the  body,  by  an  influence  on  the  nervous  system,  or 
by  a  sudden  disturbance  of  the  electric  equilibrium :  and  the  dull 
pain  at  the  joints  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  resistance  which  the 
force  experiences  in  passing  from  one  bone  to  another. 

(203)  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Morgan,  that,  if  a  strong  shock  be  passed 
through  the  diaphragm,  the  sudden  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  re- 
spiration will  act  so  violently  on  the  air  of  the  lungs,  as  to  occasion  a 
loud  and  involuntary  shout ;  but  that  a  small  charge  occasions  in  the 
gravest  person  a  violent  fit  of  laughter :  persons  of  great  nervous  sen- 
sibility are  afiected  much  more  readily  than  others. 

A  small  charge  sent  through  the  spine  instantly  deprives  the 
person  for  a  moment  of  all  muscular  power,  and  he  generally  falls  to 
the  ground.  If  the  charge  be  very  powerful,  instant  death  is  occa- 
sioned. Mr.  Singer  states  that  a  charge  passed  through  the  head 
gave  him  the  sensation  of  a  violent  and  universal  blow,  which  was 
followed  by  transient  loss  of  memory  ai^d  indistinctness  of  vision.  A 
small  charge  sent  through  the  head  of  a  bird  will  so  far  derange  the 
optic  nerve  as  to  produce  permanent  blindness ;  and  a  coated  surface 
of  thirty  square  inches  of  glass  will  exhaust  the  whole  nervous  system 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  immediate  death.  Animals  the  most 
tenacious  of  life  are  destroyed  by  energetic  shocks  passed  through 
the  body.  Van  Marum  found  that  eels  are  irrecoverably  deprived  of 
life  when  a  shock  is  sent  through  their  whole  body :  when  only  a 
part  of  the  body  is  included  in  the  circuit,  the  destruction  is  confined 
to  that  individual  part,  while  the  rest  retains  the  power  of  motion. 

The  bodies  of  animals  killed  by  lightning  are  found  to  undergo 
rapid  putrefaction ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  after 
death  the  blood  does  not  coagulate.  Some  remarkable  cases  of 
electrical  excitement  are  related  by  Loomis  (American  JowmaL  of 
Science^  1850,  p.  320),  as  having  been  observed  in  several  houses  in 
New  York,  when  individuals  received  shocks  on  touching  the  handles 
of  the  doors,  and  other  metallic  bodies,  and  even  on  shaking  hands, 
and  kissing,  and  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  afler  a  careful  examina- 
tion, that  the  Electricity  was  excited  by  the  friction  of  the  shoes  of 
the  inmates,  upon  the  carpets  of  the  house,  which  were  entirely  of 
wool  and  of  close  texture. 

(204)  When  the  Leyden  phial  was  first  discovered,  it  was  imagined 

that  an  agent  of  almost  unlimited  medical  power  was  raised,  and  it 

was  applied  indiscriminately  for  the  most  opposite  diseases.     The 

failure  consequent  on  such  quackery  brought  Electricity  into  disre- 

,  pute,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  discarded  almost  entirely  from  our 
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hospitalci.  It  is  now  again  more  generallj  emplojed,  and  has  been 
found  of  great  serrice  in  manj  cases,  such  as  palsy,  contrac- 
tions of  the  limbs,  rheumatiam,  St.  Yitus's  dance,  some  kinds  of 
deafness,  and  impaired  vision.  It  is  administered  in  fiye  different 
ways : — 1st,  undw  the  form  of  a  gentle  stream  or  aura,  from  a  pointed 
piece  of  wood  proyided  with  an  insulating  handle,  and  communicat- 
ing with  the  prime  conductor :  by  this  means  it  may  be  directed  to 
parts  of  great  sensibility,  as  the  eye.  2nd,  by  causing  the  part  to  be 
operated  upon  to  draw  sparks  from  the  prime  conductor ;  or  placing 
the  patient  on  a  stool  with  glass  legs,  by  drawing  sparks  frtwi  him 
with  a  metallic  ball,  drd,  by  the  transmission  of  shocks,  which  is 
the  most  severe  and  painful,  and  which  requires  great  caution.  4ii^, 
by  galvanism.  And  5th,  by  electro-magnetism  and  magneto-electri- 
city,  both  of  which  latter  methods  will  be  described  in  future  chapters. 

(206)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Electricity  is  very  materially 
concerned  in  the  economy  both  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  but  we 
possess  no  precise  information  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  it  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  rise  of  sap,  from  the  fact 
that  Electricity  always  increases  the  velocity  oi  a  fluid  moving  in  a 
capillary  tube.  On  vegetables  strong  shocks  have  the  same  effects  as 
on  animals,  namely,  produce  death :  a  very  slight  charge  is  sufficient 
to  kill  a  balsam.  It  may  further  be  observed  that  living  vegetables 
are  the  most  powerful  conductors  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Mr.  Weekes  found  that  a  coated  jar,  having  46  inches  of  metallic 
surface,  was  repeatedly  discharged  by  the  activity  of  a  vegetable 
point,  in  4  min.  6  sec;  while  the  same  jsr,  charged  to  the  same 
degree,  required  11  min.  6  sec.  to  free  it  from  its  electric  contents 
by  means  of  a  metallic  point :  the  points  in  both  cases  being  equi- 
distant. The  same  gentleman  also  found  that  the  gold-leaf  electro- 
scope is  powerfully  affected  by  a  jar  at  the  distance  of  nearly  seven 
feet,  when  the  cap  of  the  instrument  is  furnished  with  a  branch  of 
the  shrub  called  Imieher^s  broom  ;  though  the  same  instrument,  when 
mounted  with  pointed  metallic  wires,  is  not  perceptibly  affected  until 
the  charged  jar  approaches  to  within  two  feet  of  the  ciqp. 

If  a  blade  of  grass  and  a  needle  be  held  pointing  towards  the  prime 
conductor  of  a  machine,  while  the  person  holding  them  recedes  from 
the  instrument,  a  small  luminous  point  will  f^pear  on  the  apex  of  the 
grass  long  after  it  has  vanished  from  the  apex  of  the  needle. 

(206)  The  following  experiment  was  made  by  Pouillet,  who  drew 
from  it  the  conclusion  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Electricity 
with  which  the  atmosphere  is  loaded  is  derived  fi^>m  the  gaseous 
fluids  given  out  by  plants  during  the  process  of  vegetation.  But  it 
is  right  to  mention  that  the  experiments  of  Sir  H.  Davy  (^PhU,  Tram.  , 
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for  1826,  p.  898)  are  rath^  inoonsiBtent  with  that  of  the  French 
electrician. 

M.  PouiUet  anranged  in  two  rows  beside  each  other,  on  a  table 
▼amished  with  gum-lac,  twelve  glaae  capsules,  each  about  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  coated  extemallj  for  two  inches  round  the  lips  with  a 
film  of  lac  yamish :  they  were  filled  with  vegetable  mould,  and  were 
made  to  communicate  with  each  other  by  metallic  wires,  which  passed 
from  the  inside  of  one  to  the  inside  in  the  next,  going  over  the  edges 
of  the  capsules.  Thus  the  inside  of  the  twelve  capsules  and  the  soil 
which  they  contained  formed  only  a  single  conducting  body.  One 
of  these  capsules  was  placed  in  communication  with  the  upper  plate 
of  a  condenser  by  means  of  a  brass  wire ;  while  at  tiie  same  time  the 
under  plate  was  in  communication  with  the  ground. 

Things  being  in  this  situation,  and  the  weather  very  dry,  a  quantity 
of  com  was  sown  in  the  soil  contained  in  the  capsules,  and  the  effects 
were  watched.  The  laboratory  was  carefuUy  shut,  and  neither  fire, 
nor  light,  nor  any  electrified  body,  was  introduced  into  it.  During 
the  first  two  days,  the  grains  swelled,  and  the  plumulie  issued  out 
about  the  length  of  a  line,  but  did  not  make  their  appearance  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  But  on  the  third  day  the  blades  appeared 
above  the  surface,  and  began  to  incline  towards  the  window,  which  was 
not  provided  with  shutters.  The  condenser  was  now  charged  with 
pofiUve  Electricity ;  consequently,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  dis- 
engages itself  during  the  germination  of  the  seed  is  charged  with 
positive  Electricity,  and  is  therefore  precisely  in  the  same  state  as 
the  carbonic  acid  formed  by  •combustion.  This  experiment  was 
repeated  several  times  with  success.  But  the  Electricity  cannot  be 
recognised  unless  the  weather  ia  exceedingly  dry,  or  unless  the  apart- 
ment is  artificially  dried  by  introducing  substances  which  have  the 
property  of  absorbing  moisture. 

These  capsules  being  insulated,  and  the  air  being  very  dry,  and  the 
soil  so  dry  that  it  is  an  imperfect  conductor,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Electricity  would  be  retained.  Accordingly,  when  the  condenser 
waa  brought  into  a  natural  state  after  one  observation,  and  then 
re-placed  for  experiment,  during  one  second  only,  it  was  found  to  be 
charged  with  Electricity. 

(207)  Mr.  Fine,  of  Maidstone,  describes  the  following  experiment,* 
made  to  determine  the  infiuences  of  Electricity  on  germination : — A 
few  grains  of  mustard  seed  were  sown  in  similar  soils  contained  in 
Leyden  jars,  electrified  positively  and  negatively.  In  four  days  the 
plants  issued  firom  the  soils  in  both  jars ;  but  those  in  the  negative 
jars  were  most  advanced.  Plants  under  ordinary  circumstances  did 
•  Procaedingt  of  the  SaeotnaJ  Sodety,  Part  III.  p.  168. 
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not  appear  till  about  two  days  later.  In  fourteen  days  from  the  time 
of  sowing,  the  plants  in  the  negative  jar  had  grown  to  2f  inches, 
those  in  the  positive  jar  to  2|  inches,  and  those  in  the  ordinary  state 
to  1^  inches.  The  jars  in  these  experiments  were  uninsulated,  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  a  slight  current  of  fluid  to  pass  through  the 
plants. 

The  following  experiment  was  made  by  Mr.  "Weekes: — In  two 
small  flower-pots,  filled  with  rich  mould,  a  few  grains  of  mustard-seed 
were  sown ;  both  were  kept  gently  watered,  but  one  pot  was  insuUUed 
and  frequently  electrified  under  circumstances  which  kept  it,  as  it 
were,  in  an  electrified  atmosphere.  The  other  pot  was  not  interfered 
with,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  vegetation  of  the  electrified  seeds 
appeared  several  days  before  tbe  others,  and  continued  afterwards  to 
grow  with  a  much  greater  degree  of  vigour.  The  Electricity  employed 
was  derived  from  a  galvanic  arrangement  of  thirty  pairs  of  plates, 
charged  with  salt  water. 

(208)  It  will  be  proper  to  mention,  however,  that  the  experiments 
undertaken  by  the  author  have  failed  to  show  any  advantage  in  favour 
of  electrified  soil.  Amongst  them  were  the  following : — Three  small 
metallic  cups  were  filled  with  fine  vegetable  mould,  and  in  each  a  few 
seeds  of  mustard  were  sown.  The  soil  in  each  was  uniformly 
moistened  with  water.  Two  of  the  cups  were  insulated  and  kept 
constantly  electrified  by  two  batteries  of  twenty  pairs  of  6-inch 
plates,  charged  with  pump-water,  the  current  being  made  to  pass 
down  the  soil  in  one  cup,  and  up  the  soil  in  the  other.  The  third 
cup  was  unelectrified.  On  the  third  day,  the  unslectrified  seeds  had 
germinated,  and  appeared  above  the  surface  of  the  mould.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  day,  the  young  plants  were  fully  developed ; 
but  in  the  seeds  in  the  electrified  cups,  germination  had  only  just 
commenced.  In  this  experiment,  therefore.  Electricity,  instead  of 
favouring,  appeared  actually  to  retard  germination. 

Three  small  garden-pots  were  then  filled  with  the  same  soil,  and 
mustard  seed  being  sown  in  each,  they  were  placed  side  by  side  in 
glass  basins  containing  a  little  water.  Two  of  them  were  then  kept 
electrified  by  the  same  batteries  as  before,  the  wires  passing  about 
half  an  inch  into  the  soil  at  the  surface,  and  through  the  holes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pots.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  germination 
had  commenced  in  all  the  pots :  on  the  fourth  day,  the  young  plants 
were  all  out  of  ground:  at  the  end  of  a  week  they  were  fully 
developed,  but  there  was  not  the  slightest  advantage  in  favour  of 
those  which  had  been  raised  under  the  influence  of  Electricity.  The 
attention  of  the  author  was  subsequently  again  called  to  this  subject 
by  the  extraordinary  effects  reported  to  have  resulted  from  the 
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application  of  Mectricitj  to  the  soil,  and  from  his  having  been 
solicited  to  take  a  part  in  the  formation  of  an  Meotro-cultural  Society; 
his  experiments  were  repeated  and  varied  in  many  ways,  but  vrith  the 
same  uniformly  negative  results  as  before.  He  feels  bound  to  state 
his  conviction,  that  we  have  no  substantial  grounds  for  believing  that 
this  agent,  artificially  supplied,  has  ever  exercised  the  slightest 
influence  in  promoting  vegetation,  and  that  in  some  cases  where 
it  has  been  supposed  to  do  so,  other  and  unrecognized  causes  have 
concurred  in  bringing  about  the  observed  results. 

(209)  Chemioal  effecU, — Dr.  Priestley  first  investigated  the  chemi- 
cal effects  of  ordinary  Electricity,  by  passing  a  succession  of  shocks 
through  a  small  quantity  of  water  tinged  blue  by  litmus :  the  liquid 
in  a  short  time  acquired  a  red  tinge,  while  the  air  confined  in  the 
tube  suffered  evident  diminution :  an  add  had  been  formed  by  the 
chemical  union  of  the  elements  of  atmospheric  air,  viz.  oxygen  and 
nitrogen.  It  was  Mr.  Cavendish,  however,  that  first  exphuned  this 
experiment  of  Priestley.     (See  PW.  TrauM,  for  1784.) 

(210)  When  a  succession  of  discharges  is  sent  through  water,  a 
decomposition  of  that  fluid  takes  place,  the  elements  of  which  assume 
the  gaseous  form.  This  fact  was  discovered  in  1789,  by  Messrs 
Dieman,  Paetz,  and  Van  Troostwyck,  associated  with  Mr.  Cuthbert- 
son.  For  the  experiment  they  employed  a  glass  tube  a  foot  long, 
and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  through  one  end  of  which  a 
gold  wire  was  inserted,  projecting  about  an  inch  and  a  half  within 
the  tube ;  that  end  was  then  hermetically  sealed.  Another  wire  was 
introduced  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube,  which  was  left  open,  and 
passed  upwards,  so  that  its  extremity  came  to  a  distance  of  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  end  of  the  first  wire.  The  tube  was 
then  filled  with  distilled  water,  from  which  the  air  had  been  extracted 
by  the  air-pump,  and  inverted  in  a  vessel  containing  mercury.  A 
little  common  air  was  let  into  the  top  of  the  tube,  in  order  to  prevent 
its  being  broken  by  the  discharge.  Electrical  shocks  were  then 
passed  between  the  two  ends  of  the  wires  through  the  water  in  the 
tube  by  means  of  a  Leyden  jar,  which  had  a  square  foot  of  coated 
surface.  This  jar  was  charged  by  a  very  poweriul  double  plate 
machine,  whicb  caused  it  to  discharge  twenty-five  times  in  fifteen 
revolutions.  At  each  explosion  bubbles  of  gas  rose  to  the  top  of  the 
tube ;  and  when  sufficient  water  had  been  displaced  to  lay  bare  the 
wires,  the  next  shock  kindled  the  gases  and  caused  their  re-union. 
Thus  decomposition  and  recomposition  were  effected  by  the  same 
agent.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  acted 
mechanically,  or  by  the  heat  evolved  in  its  passage  through  a  badly 
conducting  aeriform  fluid. 
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(211)  In  1801,  Dr.  Wollaston  published  in  the  FhiloBophical 
TransactionB  a  description  of  a  method  of  analyzing  water  by  the 
transnussion  of  sparks  instead  of  shocks.  He  considered  that  the 
decomposition  must  depend  upon  duly  proportioning  the  strength  of 
the  charge  of  Electricity  to  the  quantity  of  water,  and  that  the 
quantity  exposed  to  its  action  at  the  surface  of  communication 
depends  on  the  extent  of  that  surface,  he  therefore  expected  that  by 
reducing  the  surface  of  communication  the  decomposition  might  be 
effected  by  smaller  machines  and  with  less  powerful  excitation  than 
were  usually  considered  necessary  for  the  purpose.  *^  Having,"  he 
says,  ^'  procured  a  small  wire  of  fine  gold,  and  given  to  it  as  fine  a 
point  as  I  could,  I  inserted  it  into  a  capillary  glass  tube ;  and  after 
heating  the  tube,  so  as  to  make  it  adhere  to  the  point  and  cover  it  at 
every  part,  I  gradually  ground  it  down  till  with  a  pocket  lens  I  could 
discern  that  the  point  of  gold  was  disclosed.  I  coated  several  wires 
in  this  manner,  and  found  that  when  sparks-  ftom  a  conductor  were 
made  to  pass  through  water  by  means  of  a  point  so  guarded,  a  spark 
passing  to  the  distance  of  on^eighth  of  an  inch  would  decompose 
water,  when  the  point  did  not  exceed  yi^  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
With  another  point,  which  I  estimated  at  Wtrs,  &  succession  of  sparks 
on^twentieth  of  an  inch  in  length  afforded  a  current  of  small  bubbles 
of  air." 

(212)  In  these  ingenious  experiments,  however,  .true  electro^ 
ehemieal  decomposition  was  not  effected:  that  is,  ^'the  law  which 
regulates  the  transference  and  final  place  of  the  evolved  bodies  had 
no  influence."  The  water  was  decomposed  at  both  poles  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  and  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  evolved 
at  the  wires  are  the  elements  of  the  water  existing  the  instant  before 
in  those  places.  "  That  the  poles,  or  rather  points,  have  no  mutual ' 
decomposing  dependence,  may  be  shown,"  observes  Faraday,  "by 
substituting  a  wire,  or  the  finger,  for  one  of  them, — a  change  which 
does  not  at  aU  interfere  with  the  other,  though  it  stops  all  action 
at  the  charged  pole.  This  fact  may  be  observed  by  turning  the 
machine  for  some  time ;  for  though  bubbles  will  rise  from  the  point 
left  unaltered  in  quantity  sufficient  to  cover  entirely  the  wire  used 
for  the  other  communication,  if  they  could  be  applied  to  it,  yet  not  a 
single  bubble  will  appear  on  that  wire." 

(213)  The  following  beautiful  experiments,  made  by  Faraday  (jE^. 
Beaearck.  series  v.  462  et  seq,)^  prove  that,  so  far  from  electro-chemical 
decomposition  depending  upon  the  simultaneous  action  of  two  metallic 
poleSy  air  itself  may  act  as  a  pole,  decomposition  proceeding  therewith, 
as  regularly  and  truly  as  with  metal. 

A  piece  of  turmeric  paper,  not  more  than  0*4  of  an  inch  in  lengthy 
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and  0*3  of  an  incli  in  width,  was  moistened  with  sulphate  of  soda^  and 
placed  upon  the  edge  of  a  glass  plate  opposite  to  and  about  Wo 
inches  from  a  point  connected  with  a  discharging  train  arranged  bj 
connecting  metallically  a  sufficiently  thick  wire  with  the  metallic  gaa- 
pipes  of  the  house,  with  those  of  the  public  gas-works  of  London,  and 
with  the  metallic  water-pipes  of  London.  A  piece  of  tin-foil  resting 
upon  the  same  glass-plate  was  connected  with  the  machine  and  also 
with  the  turmeric  paper  by  the  decomposing  wire  a,  Fig.  104.     The 

Fig.  104. 


machine  was  then  worked,  the  positive  Electricity  passing  into  the 
turmeric  paper  at  the  point  p,  and  out  at  the  extremity  n.  *  After 
forty  or  fifty  turns  of  the  machine  (a  plate  fifty  inches  in  diameter), 
the  extremity  n  was  examined,  and  the  two  points  or  angles  found 
deeply  coloured  by  the  presence  of  free  alkali. 

A  similar  piece  of  litmus  paper  dipped  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
soda  (Eig.  105)  was  now  supported  upon  the  end  of  the  discharging 

Fig.  105. 


train  a,  and  its  extremity  brought  opposite  to  a  point  jp,  connected 
with  the  conductor  of  the  machine.  After  working  the  machine  for 
a  short  time,  acid  was  developed  at  both  comers  towards  the  point, 
f.  e.  at  both  comers  receiving  the  Electricity  from  the  air.  Then  a 
long  piece  of  turmeric  paper,  large  at  one  end  and  pointed  at  the 
other,  was  moistened  in  the  saline  solution  and  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  conductor  of  the  machine,  so  that  its  pointed 
extremity  was  opposite  a  point  upon  the  discharging  train.    When 

K  2 
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the  niAehine  wia  worked,  alkali  was  evolyed  at  that  point ;  and  even 
when  the  discharging  train  was  remoyed,  and  the  Electrioity  left  to 
be  diffused  and  carried  off  altogether  hy  the  air,  still  alkali  was 
evolved  where  the  Electridtf  left  the  turmeric  paper. 

Arrangements  were  then  made  in  which  no  metallic  communication 
with  the  deoomposing  matter  was  aUowed,  but  both  polea  formed  of 
air  only.    Pieces  of  turmeric  and  litmus  paper,  a  h  (Fig.  106),  moist- 

FSg.  106. 


ened  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  were  supported  on  wax 
between  the  points,  connected  with  the  conductor  of  the  machine 
and  the  discharging  train,  as  shown  in  the  figure;  the  interval 
between  the  respective  points  was  about  half  an  inch.  On  working 
the  machine,  evidence  of  decomposition  soon  appeared,  the  points  b 
and  a  being  reddened  from  the  evolution  of  acid  and  alkali. 

Lastly,  four  compound  conductors  of  litmus  and  turmeric  paper 
were  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  107,  being  supported  on  glass  rods ; 

Fig.  107. 
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and  on  working  the  machine  carefully,  so  as  to  avoid  sparks  and 
brushes,  evidence  of  decomposition  was  obtained  in  each. 

(214)  Notwithstanding,  then,  the  absence  of  metallic  poles,  we 
have  here  cases  of  electro-chemical  decomposition  precisely  similar  to 
those  effected  under  the  influence  of  the  voltaic  battery;  and  we 
appear  to  have  direct  proof  also  that  the  power  which  causes  the 
separation  of  the  elements  is  exerted  not  at  the  poles,  but  at  the 
parts' of  the  body  which  is  suffering  decomposition. 

(216)  The  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  108  was  employed  by 
Faraday  for  effecting  electro-chemical  decomposition  by  common 

Electricity.  On  a  glass  plate, 
raised  above  a  piece  of  white 
paper,  two  small  slips  of  tin-foil, 
a  5,  were  placed:  one  was  con- 
nected by  the  insiilated  wire  e 
with  an  electrical  machine,  and 
the  other  by  the  wire  g  with  a 


Fig.  108. 
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discharging  trains  or  with  the  negative  conductor.    Two  pieces  of 
fine  platinum  wire,  bent  as  in  Fig.  109,  were  proiided,  and  bo  arraoged 
that  the  part  J/ was  nearly  upright,  while 
the  whole  rested  on  the  three  bearing  ^*  ^^' 

points  |>0/    The  points  |>  41  thus  became  d 

the  decomposing  poles.  They  were  placed 
on  a  piece  of  filtering  paper  wetted  with 
the  solution  to  be  experimented  upon. 
When  litmus  paper,  moistened  in  a  solution  ^ 

of  common  salt  or  sulphate  of  soda»  was  employed,  it  was  quickly 
reddened  ntp;  a  similar  piece,  moistened  in  muriatic  acid,  was  very 
soon  bleached  at  the  same  point,  but  no  effects  of  a  similar  kind  took 
place  at  n,  A  piece  of  turmeric  paper,  moistened  in  solution  of 
sulphate  of  soda,  was  reddened  at  n  by  two  or  three  turns  of  the 
machine ;  and  in  twenty  or  thirty  turns,  plenty  of  alkali  was  there 
eyolyed.  On  turning  the  paper  round,  so  that  the  spot  came  under 
Pf  and  then  working  the  machine,  the  alkali  soon  disappeared,  the 
place  became  yellow,  and  a  brown  alkaline  spot  appeared  in  the  new 
part  under  n.  When  pieces  of  litmus  paper  and  turmeric  paper,  both 
wetted  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  were  ccxnbined,  and  put 
upon  the  glass,  so  thstp  was  on  the  litmus,  and  n  on  the  turmeric,  a 
▼ery  few  turns  of  the  machine  sufficed  to  show  the  CTolution  of  acid 
at  the  former  and  alkali  at  the  latter,  exactly  in  the  manner  effected 
by.  a  Tolta-electric  current.    (See  JEbr.  BeidoreheSy  third  series,  809  et 

(216)  In  these  experiments  the  direct  passage  of  sparks  must  be 
carefully  avoided.  If  sparks  be  passed  over  moistened  litmus  paper, 
it  is  reddened ;  and  if  over  paper  moistened  with  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  iodine  is  evolyed.  But  these  effects  must  carefuUy  be 
distinguished  firom  those  due  to  electro-chemical  powers,  or  true 
eleetroJfftio  action,  and  must  be  carefully  avoided  when  the  latter  are 
sought  for.  The  effect  just  mentioned  is  occasioned  by  the  formation 
of  nitric  acid  by  the  chemical  union  of  the  oxygen  and  the  nitrogen  of 
the  air :  the  acid  so  formed,  though  very  small  in  quantity,  is  in  a  high 
state  of  concentration,  and  therefore  reddens  tiie  litmus  paper,  and 
decomposes  the  iodide. 

(217)  It  does  not  appear  that  Faraday  was  more  successful  than 
Wollaston  in  effecting  a  true  electro-polar  decomposition  of  water. 
He  says  (829),  '^  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  when  electro-chemical 
decomposition  takes  place,  the  quantity  of  matter  decomposed  is  not 
proportionate  to  the  intensity,  but  to  the  quantity  of  Electricity  • 
passed ;  but  in  WoUaston's  experiment  this  is  not  the  case.    If  with 

a  constant  pair  of  points  the  Electriciiy  be  passed  from  the  machine 
in  sparks,  a  certain  proportion  of  gas  is  evolved;  but  if  the  sparks  be 
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rendered  sborter,  less  gas  is  evolved;  and  if  no  sparks  be  passed, 
there  is  scarcely  a  sensible  portion  of  gases  set  free.  On  substituting 
solution  of  sulpbate  of  soda  for  water,  scarcely  a  sensible  quantity  of 
gas  could  be  procured,  even  with  powerful  sparks,  and  almost  none 
with  the  mere  current;  yet  the  quantity  of  Electricity  in  a  given 
time  was  the  same  in  all  these  cases."  "  I  believe  at  present  that 
common  Electricity  can  decompose  water  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
that  of  the  voltaic  pile.  But  when  I  consider  the  true  effect  only  was 
obtained,  the  quantity  of  gas  given  off  was  so  small,  that  I  could  not 
ascertain  whether  it  was,  as  it  ought  to  be,  oxygen  at  one  wire  and 
hydrogen  at  the  other.  On  substituting  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda 
for  pure  water,  these  minute  streams  were  still  observed;  but  the 
quantities  were  so  small,  that  on  working  the  machine  for  half  an 
hour,  I  could  not  obtain  at  either  pole  a  bubble  of  gas  larger  than  a 
small  grain  of  sand ;  and  if  the  chemical  power  be  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  absolute  quantity  of  Electricity  which  passes,  this  ought  to  be 
the  case."  In  paragraph  859  he  says,  ^'  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
common  electrical  machine  has  yet  been  able  to  supply  Electricity 
sufficient  in  a  reasonable  time  to  cause  true  electro-chemical  decom- 
position of  water." 

(218)  Mr.  Goodman,  of  Salford,  near  Manchester,  who  published 
some  years  ago  a  very  ingenious  essay  on  the  ''  Modifications  of  the 
Electric  Fluid,"  has  succeeded  in  decomposing  water  hy  current  alone, 
and  with  unguarded  poles :  he  states  that  the  experiment  is  most 
readily  performed  by  exposing  iV  of  an  inch  of  the  ends  of  two  fine 
platina  wires,  immersed  in  distilled  water.  GPhe  extremities  thus 
exposed  are  afber  a  few  turns  of  the  machine  (which  must  be  a 
powerful  one),  covered  over  with  gas  bubbles,  producing  e^  frosted 
appearance,  and  at  all  times  in  double  quantity  on  the  negative  or 
hydrogen  pole.  The  gas  may  speedily,  and  sometimes  from  the  outset 
also,  be  seen  to  ascend,  especially  with  a  small  convex  lens. 

(219)  Mr.  Goodman  has  described  a  method  of  polarizing  fric- 
tional  Electricity  by  arranging  a  series  of  circular  glass  plates  on  an 
insulating  axis,  and  applying  to  each  two  metallic  moveable  coatings. 
The  first  coating  is  placed  by  means  of  a  wire,  in  connexion  with  the 
positive  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine,  its  outer  surface  and 
coating  being  in  communication  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  next 
plate,  and  so  on  throughout  the  series :  the  last  surface  being  con- 
nected with  the  negative  conductor  of  the  machine.  The  physiolo* 
gical  effect  of  this  amngement  is  described  as  being  entirely  novel, 
the  sensations  produced  by  the  electro-magnetic  machine  being 
exactly  imitated ;  but  Mr.  Gbodman  did  not  succeed  in  effecting  the 
polar  decomposition  of  water  by  it,  the  gas  generated  being  a  mixture 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  at  each  pole :  but  when  the  Electricity  was 
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collected  hj  means  of  points,  in  connexion  with  each  individual 
snrfiM^,  the  occurrence  of  shocks  in  the  current  was  prevented,  and 
the  gas  was  obtained  in  a  manner  perfectly  identical  with  galvanic 
decomposition,  though  in  quantity  so  minute  that,  after  nearly  two 
hours'  turning,  only  a  small  bubble  of  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length  was  obtained. 

(220)  In  order  to  obtain  as  complete  a  proof  as  possible  of  the 
identity  of  the  galvanic  and  ordinary  Electricities,  Mr.  Gbodman 
endeavoured  so  to  imite  them,  that  they  should  act  in  concert  in  the 
decomposition  of  water :  with  this  view  he  arranged  two  wine-glasses 
of  distilled  water,  and  inserted  in  each  two  guarded  poles,*  one  of 
which  was  from  a  eouronne  des  tatses  of  ten  or  twelve  jars,  and  the 
other  (the  opposite  pole)  from  the  electrical  machine :  thus  there  was 
a  positive  pole  from  the  machine,  and  a  negative  pole  from  the  bat- 
tery in  one  glass ;  and  a  negative  pole  from  the  machine,  and  a  posi- 
tive pole  from  the  battery  in  the  other  glass.  The  experiment 
succeeded,  and  gas  was  generated  by  each  of  the  four  poles.  It  was 
afterwards  found  that  a  similar  effect  might  take  place  with  the 
fiictional  fluid  alone. 

(221)  In  order  to  obviate  that  objectian  to  "guarded  points," 
before  alluded  to,  viz.,  that  they  have  no  "mutual  decomposing 
dependence,"  Mr.  Ooodman  determined  to  attempt  decomposition 
by  unguarded  onecf.  Having  at  hand  two  hammered  platina  wires,, 
without  any  glass  or  other  coating  upon  them,  the  point  of  one 
was  slowly  passed  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  when 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  immersed,  it  became  speedily  covered 
with  minute  bubbles :  the  decomposition  proceeding  as  usual  at  the 
guarded  pole  during  the  whole  period.  The  guarded  pole  was  then 
removed,  and  the  second  unguarded  one  substituted,  and  on  turning 
the  machine  for  a  very  short  period,  both  poles  were  entirely  covered 
with  gas,  the  negative  in  about  twofold  quantity:  thus,  decompo- 
sition of  water  was  effected  perfectly  identical  with  galvanism,  bom 
the  prime  conductor  of  the  machine  alone,  and  subject  to  no  ob« 
jections  on  the  ground  of  the  metal  poles  being  covered  with  non- 
conducting matter. 

•  The  guarded  poles  were  thuB  constrncted :— a  piece  of  the  finest  platmum 
wire  was  hammered  at  its  extremity,  imtil  it  formed  a  flat  plate,  whose  area  was 
about  ten  or  twelve  times  the  diameter  of  the  wire :  then,  with  a  pair  of  scissors 
it  was  out  into  as  fine  a  point  and  filament  as  poBsih|6,  placed  in  a  small  glass 
tube,  the  extremity  of  which  was  melted  unUl  it  adhered  to  and  covered  the 
filament,  and  afterwards  by  grinding  a  pointy  was  exposed  sufficiently  for  a  small 
spark  from  the  machine  just  to  pass, — which  point  could  not  be  discovered  either 
with  the  naked  eye  or  a  miscroscope. 
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(222)  Two  guarded  poles  were  next  immersed  in  separate  glasses 
of  water,  one  being  connected  with  the  outer,  and  the  other  with  the 
inner  coating  of  a  charged  and  insulated  Leyden  phial :  the  object 
being  to  see  whether  oxygen  and  hydrogen  would  be  eliminated  in 
each  vessel,  independently  of  the  other.  Upon  attempting  to  pafls 
shocks,  however,  no  trace  of  gas  could  be  observed ;  but  when  a  com- 
munication was  established  between  the  glasses,  by  means  of  a  bent 
copper  wire,  decomposition  instantly  proceeded,  visibly  at  the  guarded 
poles :  a  piece  of  copper  wii^e  ^as  then  inserted  in  a  glass  of  distilled 
water,  in  which  a  guarded  pole  was  placed,  and  after  about  twenly 
minutes'  turning,  it  became  covered  with  bubbles  of  gas.  Three 
glasses  were  then  arranged:  in  the  two  outer,  guarded  poles  were 
placed,  connected  respectively  with  the  positive  and  negative  con- 
ductors of  the  electrical  machine,  and  each  was  then  connected  with 
the  middle  glass  by  a  bent  platina  wire,  the  ends  of  which  dipped 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  five 
minutes,  bubbles  of  gas  made  their  appearance  on  the  inserted  termi- 
nation of  eaeh  wire,  and  in  twenty  minutes  very  considerable  bubbles 
were  found,  as  distinct  as  in  amy  galvanic  decomposition,  and  com- 
menced ascending  from  the  surface  of  the  wires. 

(223)  The  currents  were  next  introduced  into  the  glasses,  without 
any  guarded  pole  whatever,  copp^  wires  being  substituted :  in  tvao 
miniutes  and  a  half  gas  was  evident  upon  every  termination :  and, 
lastly,  two  thick  unguarded  wires  were  inserted  in  a  single  wine-glass, 
one  wire  proceeding  from  the  positive,  and  the  other  from  the  nega- 
tive conductor, — in  three  minutes  bubbles  appeared :  in  ^e  minutes^ 
all  parts  of  the  wires  below  the  water  assumed  a  frosted  appearance, 
about  double  the  quiuitity  of  bubbles  appearing  on  the  negative  wire, 
and  in  half  an  hour,  the  covering,  especially  of  the  negative  pole, 
might  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  two  yards,  exhibiting  as  fair  an 
electro-chemical  effect  as  is  ever  observed  in  voltaic  Electricity. 

(224)  Mr.  Ooodman  having  kindly  furnished  the  author  with  a 
pair  of  the  guarded  points,  employed  in  his  own  experiments,  he  has 
much  pleasure  in  stating  that  he  has  tried  them  with  very  satisfac- 
tory results.  Five  turns  of  a  two  feet  plate  machine,  in  good  action, 
were  sufficient  to  produce  a  bubble  of  gas  on  the  negative  point, — 
twenty  turns  gave  bubbles  on  both :  that  on  the  negative  wire  being, 
as  nearly  as  the  eye  could  judge,  double  the  size  of  that  on  the  posi- 
tive, and  100  turns  sent  the  gas  from  the  negative  point  in  a  shower 
of  minute  bubbles,  while  the  bubble  on  the  positive  point  became  as 
big  as  the  head  of  a  large  pin.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  in  this  ex- 
periment, the  decomposition  was  trite  electro-polar,  although  there  is 
no  direct  proof  that  such  is  really  the  case. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
ATMOSPHEEIC  ELECTEICITT. 

Exploring  wires — ^Electiioal  kites—Electricftl  obMrrationB  at  the  obeeiratorieB  of 
Eew  and  Bruaaela — Lightning  and  thunder— Lightning  conducton-^Toma- 
does  and  waterspouts — The  aurora  borealis — Induction  of  atmospheric 
Electricity  in  the  wires  of  the  electric  telegraph — Analogy  of  the  submerged 
electric  talograph  wire  to  the  Leyden  phial. 

(225)  Thb  atmosphere  is  that  part  of  our  planet  in  which  the 
Electricity  liberated  by  yarious  processes  accumulates ;  it  is  the  great 
natural  reserroir  of  sensible  Electricity  which  is  found  there  in 
different  degrees  of  intensity,  varying  also  in  its  condition,  being 
sometimes  positive  and  at  other  times  negative.  When  the  air  is 
clear  and  the  sky  serene,  the  Electricity  is  generally  positive;  in 
damp  or  rainy  weather  it  is  more  frequently  negative.  In  the  higher 
regions  it  is  more  powerful  than  in  the  lower ;  it  is  also  stronger  in 
winter  than  in  summer ;  and  when  the  air  is  still  than  during  the 
prevalence  of  wind.  The  transitions  in  the  electrical  state  of  the 
atmosphere  from  positive  to  negative,  were  frequently  observed  by 
Humboldt  during  his  travels  in  the  equinoctial  regions  of  the  new 
continent.  "  I  saw  here,"*  he  writes  (Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  143),  "  what 
I  had  often  observed  in  the  ridge  of  the  Andes  during  a  storm,  that 
the  Electricity  of  the  atmosphere  was  first  positive,  then  niZ,  then 
negative.  These  oscillations  from  positive  to  negative  were  frequently 
repeated ;  yet  the  Electrometer  constantly  denoted  a  little  before  the 

lightning  only  E  or  +  E  and  never  — ^E We  noticed  in 

the  valleys  of  Aragua  the  increase  of  atmospheric  Electricity  with 
the  augmentation  of  vesicular  vapours,  and  the  Electrometer  of 
Yolta  constantly  displayed  at  sunset  positive  Electricity.  During 
whole  hours  in  the  day-time  the  Electricity  was  niZ,  then  it  would 
become  vexy  strong,  and  soon  after  again  imperceptible." 

(226)  It  has  been  ascertained  by  the  observations  of  De  Saussure, 
Schubler,  Axago,  and  others,  that  the  positive  Electricity  of  the 
atmosphere  is  subject  to  diurnal  variations  of  intensity,  there  being 
two  maxima  and  two  minima  every  twenty-four  hours.    The  first 

•  On  the  honks  of  the  river  Apure. 
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minimum  takes  place  a  little  before  tbe  rising  of  the  sun ;  as  it  rises, 
the  intensity  at  first  gradually,  and  then  rapidlj  increases,  and 
arrives  at  its  first  mctximum  a  few  hours  after.  This  excess  diminishes 
at  first  rapidly  and  afterwards  slowly,  and  arrives  at  its  minimum 
some  hours  before  sunset.  It  re-ascends  when  the  sun  approaches 
the  horizon,  and  attains  its  second  maximum  a  few  hours  after,  then 
diminishes  till  sun-rise,  and  proceeds  in  the  order  already  indicated. 

The  intensity  of  the  free  Electricity  of  the  atmosphere  has  also 
been  found  to  undergo  annual  changes,  increasing  from  the  month  of 
July  to  the  month  of  November,  inclusive;  so  that  the  greatest 
intensity  occurs  in  winter  and  the  least  in  summer.  In  cloudy 
weather  the  free  Electricity  of  the  air  is  still  positive.  During 
storms,  or  when  it  rains  or  snows,  it  is  sometimes  positive  and  some- 
times negative^  and  its  intensity  is  always  more  considerable  than  in 
serene  weather.  During  a  storm,  the  Electroscope  will  frequently 
indicate  several  changes,  from  positive  to  negative. 

The  Electricity  of  the  atmosphere,  whether  we  consider  it  in 
reference  to  ourselves  as  being  continually  exposed  to  its  quiet,  as 
well  as  to  its  disturbed  influence,  or  to  the  grandeur  and  magnificence 
of  the  phenomena  which  it  displays,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
branch  of  this  captivating  science. 

(227)  The  Electricity  of  the  atmosphere  is  examined  by  means  of 
exploring  conductors,  exploring  wires,  and  kites.  The  collector 
employed  by  Cavallo  was  simply  a  common  jointed  fishing  rod,  the 
smallest  joint  of  which  was  re-placed  by  a  well  varnished  and  slender 
glass  tube  surmounted  by  a  cork,  from  which  was  suspended  a  pith- 
ball  Electroscope,  which  could  be  insulated  and  uninsulated  at  plea- 
sure by  means  of  a  pin  and  piece  of  string.  When  an  observation 
was  to  be  made,  the  rod  was  held  out  of  one  of  the  highest  windows 
of  a  house,  at  an  angle  of  about  50°  or  60^,  and  kept  there  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  Electroscope  being  uninsulated;  the  balls  were  then 
insulated  by  removing  the  pin  by  pulling  the  cord;  and  the  balls 
then  became  electrified  in  a  state  opposite  to  that  of  the  atmosphere. 

(228)  Bead,  who  made  many  experiments  on  the  Electricity  of 
the  atmosphere,  employed  the  conductor,  or  "  thunder  rod,"  shown 
in  Eig.  110.  {Encych  Brit.)  It  consisted  of  a  wooden  rod,  A  A, 
twenty  feet  long,  one  inch  in  diameter  at  the  top  and  two  at  the 
bottom.  Into  the  lower  end  was  cemented  a  solid  glass  pillar  B, 
eoated  with  wax,  and  twenty-two  inches  long.  This  pillar  rested  on 
a  wooden  pedestal  G,  carried  by  a  bracket  D.  At  thirteen  inches 
above  D,  the  rod  passes  through  a  stout  glass  tube,  F,  coated  with 
wax,  and  supported  by  a  strong  arm  of  wood  E.  A  lining  of  cork 
lies  between  the  rod  A  and  the  tube  P,  to  prevent  the  latter  from 
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Fig.  110. 


being  broken  wben  the  rod  is  bent  by 
the  wind.  Several  sharp  pointed  cop- 
per wires,  G,  stand  out  from  the  top  of 
the  tube.  The  use  of  the  funnels,  H 
H,  is  to  defend  the  glass  rods,  B  F, 
from  the  weather.  Through  a  hole  in 
the  wall  at  I,  passes  a  glass  tube, 
coated  with  sealing-wax,  through  which 
a  strong  brass  wire  passes  from  the  rod 
at  M  into  the  room.  At  the  end  of 
the  tube  this  wire  passes  through  a 
brass  ball,  L,  two  inches  in  diameter ; 
and  after  proceeding  a  little  further,  it 
suspends  from  its  extremity  a  pith-ball 
electrometer,  K,  about  twelve  inches 
from  the  wall.  A  bell,  N,  carried  by  a 
strong  wire,  is  placed  two  inches  from 
the  brass  ball,  L,  three-tenths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  suspended  from  the 
nail,  O.  The  bell  N,  which  has  a 
metallic  communication  Si,  with  the 
moist  ground,  is  rung  by  the  ball  L. 
Jars  and  other  pieces  of  apparatus  are 
placed,  when  wanted,  upon  the  small 
shelf  F,  and  all  this  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus is  protected  from  the  weather  by 
being  enclosed  in  a  wooden  box. 

(229)  The  simple  exploring  appa- 
ratus shown  in  Fig.  Ill,  was  erected 
by  the  author  some  years  ago,  and 
though  the  situation  was  low,  it  fre- 
quently afforded  highly  interesting 
exhibitions  of  electrical  phenomena. 
During  hail-storms  large  Leyden  jars 
were  repeatedly  charged  from  the  ball 
e,  and  every  electrical  cloud  that  passed 
over  the  factory  indicated  its  vicinity 
either  by  the  passage  of  small  sparks 
between  the  balls  e  and  f,  or  by  the 
divergence  of  the  pith  balls. 

A  represents  the  top  of  a  tall  fir-pole,  thirty-five  feet  in  height, 
fixed  on  the  chimney  of  a  factory ;  5,  a  painted  copper  funnel,  sur- 
mounted with  a  brass  four-pronged  fork,  from  which  the  copper  wire 
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c  proceeds,  and  is  conducted  to  a  second  insulated  funnel  J,  enclosing 
a  thick  brass  wire,  which,  insulated  bj  a  stout  glass  tube,  passes 

Fig.  111. 


through  the  stone-work  of  the  laboratory  window,  and  terminates  in 
a  two-inch  brass  ball «;  /is  a  smaller  ball  connected  with  a  bent  wire 
passing  into  the  gun-barrel  y,  and  capable  of  being  brought  to  any 
required  distance  from  the  ball  e  ;  the  gun-barrel  passes  through  the 
stone-work  of  the  window,  and  is  metallicallj  connected  with  the 
earth  by  the  iron  rod  h.  There  is  also  an  arrangement  not  shown  in 
the  figure,  consisting  of  a  stout  iron  rod  capped  with  a  brass  ball 
fixed  at  about  two  inches  distant  from  the  funnel  d;  this  rod  passes 
into  the  earth,  and  thus  prevents  any  accident  which  might  arise 
from  a  flash  of  lightning  striking  the  apparatus.  The  fir^pole  A.  is 
terminated  by  a  stout  glass  rod  eighteen  inches  long,  to  which  the 
funnel  serves  as  a  protection.  A  pair  of  small  pith-balls  are  suspended 
from  the  ball  e,  which  by  their  divergence  give  notice  of  the  electrical 
state  of  the  apparatus. 

An  instrument  for  investigating  the  electric  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere was  constructed  by  M.  CoUadon,  of  Geneva^  on  the  following 
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principle.  He  found  that  if  the  two  ends  of  the  wire  of  a  galvanic 
multiplier,  coDsisting  of  very  numerons  coils  well  insulated  from  each 
other,  were  brought  in  contact,  one  with  a  body  positively,  and  the 
other  with  a  body  negatively  charged,  a  current  of  Electricity  passes 
through  the  wire  until  equilibrium  is  restored,  the  energy  aad  direc- 
tion of  this  current  is  indicated  by  the  deviation  of  the  needle  from 
the  zero  point  of  the  scale.  This  instrument  is  applied  to  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  and  measuring  the  atmospheric  Electricity  by  com- 
municating one  end  of  the  wire  with  the  earth,  and  allowing  the 
other  to  extend  into  the  region  of  the  atmosphere,  the  electrical 
state  of  which  is  intended  to  be  compared. 

(280)  Mr.  Grosse  collects  the  Electricity  of  the  atmosphere  by 
means  of  wires  supported  and  insulated  on  poles  fixed  on  some  of  the 
tallest  of  the  magnificent  trees  which  ornament  his  grounds.  As  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  these  poles  may  be  seen,  though  when  the 
author  visited  Broomfield  in  1844,  in  consequence  of  some  extensive 
damages  which  happened  during  a  violent  storm,  not  more  than  1600 
feet  of  wire  were  insulated.  The  wires  are  insulated  on  the  poles  by 
means  of  funnels,  one  of  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  112.  It  is 
made  of  copper,  about  four  and  a  half  inches  in  Fig.  112. 

diameter,  and  eleven  inches  in  length,  and  into  a 
cavity  or  socket  of  about  two  inches  deep  formed 
at  the  closed  end  of  the  funnel,  is  firmly  cemented 
a  stout  glass  rod  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  to 
the  open  end  of  the  funnel,  where  it  is  mounted, 
by  means  of  strong  cement,  with  a  metallic  cap 
and  staple.  The  latter  appendage  receives  the 
hook  of  a  very  strong  wire,  which  passes  through  a 
circular  plate  of  copper  placed  about  four  inches 
from  the  mouth  of  the  funnel,  and  terminates  in  a 
hook  to  which  one  end  of  the  exploring  wire  is 
fixed.  The  object  of  the  metallic  disc  is  to  pre- 
clude the  admission  of  snow,  rain,  &c.,  and  thus  to 
preserve  the  glass  rod  in  a  dry  insulating  condition.  These  funnels 
are  easily  raised  to  the  tops  of  the  poles  by  an  arrangement  of 
pulleys,  and  thus  the  wires  can  at  pleasure  be  drawn  up  and  taken 
down.  Outside  the  window  of  the  gallery  of  the  electrical  room  is 
fixed  firmly  in  the  ground  a  stout  pole,  on  the  top  of  which  a  large 
insulated  funnel  is  fixed,  and  this  forms  the  termination  of  the 
exploring  wire,  the  Electricity  being  conveyed  from  it  through  the 
window  by  means  of  a  stout  wire  to  a  large  brass  ball,  from  which 
again  it  is  conveyed  by  a  curved  wire  to  a  brass  conductor  insulated 
and  fixed  on  a  table,  and  bearing  the  appropriate  words, ''  Noli  me 
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tangereP  On  the  same  plane  with  the  conductor  is  fixed  another 
arrangement  having  a  metallic  communication  with  a  neighhouring 
pond,  and  by  means  of  a  screw  the  brass  ball  with  which  it  is  termi- 
nated may  be  adjusted  at  any  required  distance  from  the  opposed 
brass  ball  of  the  conductor.  Another  most  important  piece  of 
apparatus  is  a  lever  furnished  with  an  insulating  handle,  by  means  of 
which  the  current  of  Electricity,  when  too  strong,  or  when  no 
experiments  are  in  progress,  is  easily  directed  into  the  earth  outside 
the  window,  and  without  entering  the  room. 

(231)  The  electrical  battery  employed  by  Mr.  Crosse  consists  of 
fifty  jars,  containing  seventy-three  square  feet  of  coated  surface :  to 
charge  it  requires  two  hundred  and  thirty  vigorous  turns  of  the  wheel 
of  a  twenty-inch  cylinder  electrical  machine :  nevertheless,  with  about 
one-third  of  a  mile  of  wire,  Mr.  Crosse  has  frequently  collected 
sufficient  Electricity  to  charge  and  discharge  this  battery  twenty 
times  in  a  minute,  accompanied  by  reports  as  loud  as  those  of  a 
cannon.  The  battery  is  charged  through  the  medium  of  a  large 
brass  ball,  suspended  from  the  ceiling  immediately  over  it,  and  con- 
nected, by  means  of  a  long  wire,  with  the  conductor  in  the  gallery : 
this  ball  is  raised  from,  and  let  down  to,  the  battery  by  means  of  a 
long  silk  cord,  passing  over  a  pulley  in  the  ceiling :  and  thus  this 
extraordinary  electrician,  while  sitting  calmly  at  his  study  table, 
views  with  philosophic  satisfaction  the  wonderful  powers  of  this 
fearful  agent,  over  which  he  possesses  entire  control,  directing  it  at 
\l\a  will ;  and,  with  a  simple  motion  of  his  hand,  banishing  it  instan- 
taneously from  his  presence. 

(232)  The  following  account  of  the  construction  of  a  thunder 
cloud,  as  examined  by  means  of  the  exploring  wires,  has  been  kindly 
furnished  for  this  work  by  Mr.  Crosse : — 

*'  On  the  approach  of  a  thunder  cloud  to  the  insulated  atmo- 
spheric wire,  the  conductor  attached  to  it,  which  is  screwed  into  a 
table  in  my  electrical  room,  gives  corresponding  signs  of  electrical 
action.  In  fair  cloudy  weather  the  atmospheric  Electricity  is  inva- 
riably positive,  increasing  in  intensity  at  sun-rise  and  sun-set,  and 
diminishing  at  midday  and  midnight,  varying  as  the  evaporation  of 
the  moisture  in  the  air :  but  when  the  thunder  cloud  (which  appears 
to  be  formed  by  an  unusually  powerful  evaporation,  arising  either 
from  a  scorching  sun  succeeding  much  wet,  or  vice  versd)  draws  near, 
the  pith-balls  suspended  from  the  conductor  open  wide,  with  either 
positive  or  negative  Electricity ;  and  when  the  edge  of  the  cloud  is 
perpendicular  to  the  exploring  wire,  a  slow  succession  of  discharges 
takes  place  between  the  brass  ball  of  the  conductor  and  one  of  equal 
size,  carefully  connected  with  the  nearest  spot  of  moist  ground.     I 
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usually  connect  a  large  jar  with  the  conductor,  which  increases  the 
force  ofy  and  in  some  degree  regulates  the  number  of  the  explosions ; 
and  the  two  balls  between  which  the  discharges  pass  can  be  easily 
regulated,  as  to  their  distance  firom  each  other,  by  a  screw.  After  a 
certain  number  of  explosions;  say  of  negative  Electricity,  which  at 
first  may  be  nine  or  ten  in  a  minute,  a  cessation  occurs  of  some 
seconds  or  minutes,  as  the  case  may  be,  when  about  an  equal  number 
of  explosions  of  positive  Electricity  takes  place,  of  similar  force  to 
the  former,  indicating  the  fossage  of  two  oppositely  and  equally 
electrified  zones  of  the  eloud :  then  follows  a  second  zone  of  negative 
Electricity,  occasioning  several  more  discharges  in  a  minute  than 
from  either  of  the  first  pair  of  zones ;  which  rate  of  increase  appears 
to  vary  according  to  the  size  and  power  of  the  cloud.  Then  occurs 
another  cessation,  followed  by  an  equally  powerful  series  of  dis- 
charges of  positive  Electricity,  indicating  the  passage  of  a  second 
pair  of  zones :  these,  in  like  manner,  are  followed  by  others,  fearfully 
increasing  the  rapidity  of  the  discharges,  when  a  regular  stream  com" 
i»«n(;^,  interrupted  only  by  the  change  into  the  opposit^  Electricities. 
The  intensity  of  each  new  pair  of  zones  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
former,  as  may  be  proved  by  removing  the  two  balls  to  a  greater 
distance  from  each  other.  When  the  centre  of  the  cloud  is  vertical 
to  the  wire,  the  greatest  effect  consequently  takes  place,  during  which 
the  windows  rattle  in  their  frames,  and  the  bursts  of  thunder  without, 
and  noise  within,  every  now  and  then  accompanied  with  a  crash  of 
accumulated  fluid  in  the  wire,  striving  to  get  free  between  the  balls, 
produce  the  most  awful  effect,  which  is  not  a  little  increased  by  the 
pauses  occasioned  by  the  interchange  of  zones.  Oreat  caution  must, 
of  course,  be  observed  during  this  interval,  or  the  consequences  would 
be  fatal.  My  battery  consists  of  fifty  jars,  containing  seventy-three 
feet  of  surface,  on  one  side  only.  This  battery,  when  fully  charged, 
will  perfectly  fiise  into  red-hot  balls  thirty  feet  of  iron  wire,  in  one 
length,  such  wire  being  tH  .of  an  inch  in  diameter.  When  this 
battery  is  connected  with  three  thousand  feet  of  exploring  wire, 
during  a  thunder  storm,  it  is  charged  fully  and  instantaneously,  and 
of  course  as  quickly  discharged.  As  I  am  fearful  of  destroying  my 
jars,  I  connect  the  two  opposite  coatings  of  the  battery  with  brass 
balls,  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  placed  at  such  distance  from  each 
other  as  to  cause  a  discharge  when  the  battery  receives  three-fourths 
of  its  charge.  When  the  middle  of  a  thunder-cloud  is  over  head,  a 
crashing  stream  of  discharges  takes  place  between  the  balls,  the  effect 
of  which  must  be  witnessed  to  be  conceived. 

'^  As  the  cloud  passes  onward,  the  opposite  portions  of  the  zones, 
which  first  affected  the  wire,  come  into  play,  and  the  effect  is 
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weakened  with  each  Buccessiye  pair  till  all  dies  away,  and  not  enough 
Electricitj  remains  in  the  atmosphere  to  affect  a  gold-leaf  Electro- 
meter. I  have  remarked  that  the  air  is  remarkably  free  of.  Electri- 
city, at  least  more  so  than  usual,  both  before  and  after  the  passage  of 
one  of  these  clouds.  Sometimes,  a  little  previous  to  a  storm,  the  gold 
leaves  connected  with  the  conductor  will  for  many  hours  open  and 
shut  rapidly,  as  if  they  were  panting,  evidently  showing  a  great 
electrical  disturbance. 

"  It  is  known  to  electricians,  that  if  an  insulated  plate,  composed 
of  a  perfect  or  an  imperfect  conductor,  be  electrified,  the  Electricity 
communicated  will  radiate  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference, 
increatmg  in  force  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  from  the  centre ; 
whereas  in  a  thunder-doud  the-  reverse  takes  place,  as  its  power 
diminishes  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  First  a  nucleus 
appears  to  be  formejl,  say  of  positive  Electricity,  embracing  a  large 
portion  of  the  centre  of  the  cloud,  round  which  is  a  negative  zone  of 
equal  power  with  the  former ;  then  follow  the  other  zones  in  pairs, 
diminishing  in  power  to  the  edge  of  the  cloud.  Directly  below  this 
eloudf  according  to  the  laws  of  inductive  Electricity,  must  exist  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  a  nucleus,  of  opposite  or  negative  Electricity, 
with  its  corresponding  zone  of  positive,  and  with  other  zones  of 
electrified  surface,  corresponding  in  number  to  those  of  the  cloud 
above,  although  each  is  oppositely  electrified.  A  discharge  of  the 
positive  nucleus  above  into  that  of  the  negative  below,  is  commonly 
that  which  occurs  when  a  flash  of  lightning  is  seen ;  or  from  the 
positive  below  to  the  negative  above,  as  the  case  may  be :  and  this 
discharge  may  take  place  according  to  the  laws  of  Electricity, 
through  any  or  all  of  the  surroundiog  zones,  without  influencing  their 
respective  Electricities  otherwise  than  by  weakening  their  force,  by 
the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  electric  fluid  from  the  central  nucleus 
above  to  that  below :  every  successive  flash,  from  the  cloud  to  the 
earth,  or  from  the  earth  to  the  cloud,  weakening  the  charge  of  the 
plate  of  air,  of  which  the  cloud  and  the  earth  form  the  two  opposite 
coatings.  Much  might  be  said  upon  this  head,  of  which  the  above  is 
but  a  slight  sketch." 

At  a  later  date,  Mr.  Crosse  adda:  ''At  the  time  I  made  these 
experiments  on  the  Electricity  of  the  atmosphere,  I  was  much 
puzzled  to  account  for  the  separation  of  the  doud  into  concentric 
and  opposite  electrical  zones.  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  refer  this 
phenomenon  to  the  fact  of  the  doud  being  a  secondary  conductor ; 
and  in  consequence  I  insulated  and  electrified  various  plates  of  a 
secondary  conducting  power,  such  as  moist  wood,  leather,  ^.,  &c., 
and  compared  the  Electricity  which  resided  on  eveiy  part  of  their 
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moi&etB  miSbh  tbat  whieh  vas  eovBBHiiiieated  to  ixmltM  primffj  Mm- 
dnetoN,  Mid  I  fbottd  a*  difierenee  iii  the  x^eeMeofi^  of  the  (eliaotric 
fiaid,  as  in  lioth  piimarj  and  s^oondarjr  leoodiM^tora  it  radiAted 
eqtta%  from  iha  cenjboe  iU)  tbe  oironnlere&oe;  iOMsr  vras  i«he  least 
afiDpt(MB  of  an  opfKiaitelf  alactnfied  xom  dieo^verntblf.  At  last  I 
liit  upon  what  I  belieifia  to  be  the  «wi^  eaute  .of  tbe  pheta^opniiii^.  A 
dbnd  is sf  leonspe  m  smss  of  Tiqpour  ^a  a^tfonAiry  ^i>(d«^g  JMstoie; 
but  Ail;  k  not  snfficisnt  to  aeowMit;  ^  tbe  aones,  A  aiii^M  is 
eoinpoaed  of  vinvte  partidai  af  vater,  eaoh  aepaqatad  firom  k» 
nej^hbour,  and  held  Sn  jroaiiOQaion  bj  the  ealoric,  viiiqh  oauBQs  it  to 
be  elemted  iacto  the  atgxMmphope  fn  tibe  fcrm  of  viapow ;  copw^qwntlj 
the  whole  ^dood  is  mbdimdei  into  tilbtfe  oond^cting  vphea^,  and 
vesemUes  iai  this  xeqMot  a  dry  plate  of  ^laas  gont^  hfreathed  9pon, 
or  «  plate  of  glass  tdotted  all  oiner  with  ;apQts  of  itin-fcoL  J£  f<m  f(mn 
a  pkAe  -oi  this  nature,  and  electrify  the  «en1val  spot  with  a  spark 
Iran  a  charged  jar,  what  is  the  c<Hiseq.mMMie.P  Why  Jfehe  oonununi- 
oated  Eleetiicity  wSl  strike  firaHi  Itbe  .^mtani  spot  Acaqss  the 
-oontigiiouB  spaoQS,  and  divide  its  Bleetricity  equally  amongat  thosi, 
and  inadrde;  and  when  it  has  ovhauafced  its  comtifrnMBtHin^  power, 
an  induetioe  i^flumee  begins,  whioh  in  its  turn  oominmiioates  the 
opposite  Etectricity  to  the  jie^hoiiring  spots,  in  a  ooncenti^c  oircle, 
aaronnd  the  ifisst  nuoieus  ibinned*  Here  we  ha^e  one  pair  of  :aoneB, 
which  will  in  like  manner  be  followed  by  a  socon^  pair»  and  so  on,  till 
the  whole 'clond  is  arranged  accordingly;  the  oentral  jBonos  being  the 
moat  poweRfnOy  .eleotrifiod,  and  those  at  the  civcuyiferenoe  the 
weakest.  By  i*easoning  analogicaUy  it  lam^  he  so.  The  more 
powerfully  eleotiiified  is  tho  do^d,  the  widftr  and  mwe  e^tensiye  is 
eadi  paircf  sones^  and  also  the  more  numerous.  Should  I  be  asked, 
•whtU  influcaioe  ja  it  that  firat  impresses  this  eleotric  power  on  the 
icentre  :of  the  thunder  doud  ? — I  <K^uld  not  presume  to  answer. 
Sudely  speaking,  evaporation  seems  to  he  the  mam  .cause.  I  should, 
in.speakkig  of  the  conducting  nature  of  clouds  and  yapouvs,  make  .use 
of  a  new  term,  and  call  them  dm&mimaied  conductors,  in  (^position 
to  those  tkf  an  uniform  .substance.  M  is  the  interval^  the  Mmjoon- 
Attctmg  intcarval  .betwoen  oaqh  particle  .-of  suspended  water,  which  is 
.the  cause  of  these  effects ;  it  bomg  a  law.of  Electricity  that. a  number 
of  small  intervals  between  conducting  substances  impede  the  com- 
municating poww  as  much  aa  <>ne  .^r^o^  int^mndy  and  hence  the 
inductive  power." 

(238)  Magnificent  and  astounding  as  must  have  been  such  a 
.spectacle  as.tbat  above  so  forcibly  described,  it  was  .if  possible  exceeded 
in  brilliancy  by  the  electrical  phenomena  obswved  come  years  since 
.by  Mr.  Cxosse,  during  a  den^  JD^ovember  fog,  of  .which  he  .hiw 
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fayoored  ub  with  the  following  interesting  accoant : — **  Manj  years 
since,  I  was  sitting  in  my  electrical  room  on  a  dark  Noyemher  day, 
during  a  yery  dense  driying  fog  and  rain  which  had  preyailed  for 
many  hours,  sweeping  oyer  the  earth,  impelled  hy  a  south-west  wind. 
The  mercury  in  the  barometer  was  low,  and  the  thermometer  indi- 
cated a  low  temperature.  I  had  at  this  time  1,600  feet  of  wire 
insulated,  which,  crossing  two  small  yalleys,  brought  the  electric  fluid 
into  my  room.  There  were  four  insulators,  and  each  of  tibem  was 
streaming  with  wet,  from  the  effects  of  the  driying  fog.  From  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon,  not  the  least 
appearance  of  Electricity  was  yisible  at  the  atmospheric  conductor, 
eyen  by  the  most  careful  application  of  the  condenser  and  multiplier ; 
indeed,  so  effectually  did  the  exploring  wire  conduct  away  the  Elec- 
tricity which  was  communicated  to  it,  that  when  it  was  connected 
by  means  of  a  copper  wire  with  the  prime  conductor  of  my  IS-iach 
cylinder  in  high  action,  and  a  gold  leaf  Electrometer  placed  in  contact 
with  the  connecting  wire,  not  the  slightest  effect  was  produced  upon 
the  gold  leayes.  Haying  giyen  up  the  trial  of  further  experiments 
upon  it,  I  took  a  book,  and  occupied  myself  with  reading,  leaving  by 
chance  the  receiying  ball  at  upwards  of  an  inch  distance  from  the  ball 
in  the  atmospheric  conductor.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
whilst  I  was  still  reading,  I  suddenly  heard  a  yery  strong  explosion 
between  the  two  balls,  and  shortly  after  many  more  took  place,  until 
they  became  one  uninterrupted  stream  of  explosions,  which  died 
away  and  re-commenced  with  the  opposite  Electricity  in  equal 
violence.  The  stream  of  fire  was  too  vivid  to  look  at  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  the  effect  was  most  splendid,  and  continued  without  in- 
termission, save  that  occasioned  by  the  interchange  of  Electricities, 
for  uf  wards  of  five  hours,  and  then  ceased  totally.  During  the  whole 
day,  and  a  great  part  of  the  succeeding  night,  there  was  no  material 
change  in  the  barometer,  thermometer,  hygrometer,  or  wind ;  nor  did 
the  driving  fog  and  rain  alter  in  its  violence.  The  wind  was  not 
high,  but  blew  steadily  from  the  S.W.  Had  it  not  been  for  my 
exploring  wire,  I  should  not  have  had  the  least  idea  of  such  an  elec- 
trical accumulation  in  the  atmosphere:  the  least  contact  with  the 
conductor  would  have  occasioned  instant  death^-^tlie  stream  of  fluid 
far  exceeding  any  thing  I  ever  witnessed,  excepting  during  a  thunder- 
storm. Had  the  insulators  been  dry^  what  would  have  been  the  eject? 
In  every  acre  of  fog,  there  was  enough  of  accumulated  Electricity  to 
have  destroyed  every  animal  within  that  acre.  How  can  this  be  ac- 
counted for  P  How  much  have  we  to  learn  before*  we  can  boast  of 
understanding  this  intricate  science  P" 
'  (234)  Amongst  those  individuals  in  whom  the  splendid  electrical 
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achieyements  of  Mr.  Crosse  excited  an  ardent  taste  for  atmospheric 
investigationfl,  the  late  Mr.  Weekes,  of  Sandwich,  must  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  unnoticed.  This  gentleman,  at  considerable  trouble  and 
expense,  erected  an  exploring  wire,  about  866  yards  horizontallj  oyer 
the  town  in  which  he  resided,  insulating  it  against  the  balls  from 
which  arise  the  yane-spindles  of  the  two  churches,  and  conducting 
the  termination  to  an  insulated  arrangement  in  his  laboratory.  '^  The 
scenes  enacted  bj  this  apparatus,'*  to  use  the  Sandwich  elec- 
trician's own  language,  *'  are  occasionally  distinguished  by  a  magnifi- 
cence and  interest  which  nothing  short  of  ocular  demonstration  can 
serye  to  portray;  nor,  perhaps,  are  the  almost  hourly  yarying 
phenomena  of  its  minor  indications  less  deserving  attention  from  the 
inquisitive  admirer  of  natural  science.  When  the  gathering  storm- 
cloud,  pregnant  with  infuriated  lightnings,  and  momentarily  gaining 
additional  sublimity  from  reverberating  peals  of  deafening  thunder, 
lingers  over  the  line  of  vrire,  and  deluges  the  earth  with  rain,  or 
batters  its  beautiful  foliage  with  imrelenting  showers  of  hail,— then, 
tremendous  torrents  of  electric  matter,  assuming  the  form  of  dense 
sparks,  and  possessing  most  astonishing  intensity,  rush  from  the 
terminus  of  the  instrument  with  loud  cracking  reports,  resembling  in 
general  effect  the  well-known  running  fire  occasioned  by  the  vehe- 
ment discharge  of  a  multiplicity  of  small  fire-arms.  Fluids  are 
rapidly  decomposed:  metals  are  brilliantly  deflagrated;  and  large 
extents  of  coated  surfiEU^e  repeatedly  charged  and  discharged  in  the 
space  of  a  few  seconds.  When  these  phenomena  occur  incidental  to 
the  hours  of  darkness,  the  lightning  flash  is  seen  harmlessly  to  play 
in  yarious  zig-zag  and  fantastic  shapes  amidst  the  several  contrivances 
by  means  of  which  its  power  is  subdued ;  thus  augmenting  the  sub- 
limity of  a  scene,  compared  to  the  correct  delineation  of  which  the 
efforts  of  language  are  but  imbecility.  Again,  relinquishing  its 
claims  to  the  terrific  and  sublime  for  features  of  a  more  gentle  com- 
plexion, even  the  light  and  feathery  aggregations  of  the  summer  cloud 
are  found  capable  of  imparting  to  a  pair  of  delicate  gold-leaf  pendu- 
lums, a  test  by  which  the  philosopher  assigns  a  character  to  inaccessible 
regions  of  the  atmosphere." 

(235)  In  the  sixth  volume  of  ^'  Sturgeon's  Annals  of  Electricity,*' 
Mr.  Weekes  has  giyen  a  most  interesting  description  of  some  brilliant 
electrical  phenomena  observed  during  a  grand  hail-storm  which 
occurred  at  Sandwich  on  the  9th  of  May,  1841 ;  but  as  it  would  be 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  account  without  the  plate  which 
accompanies  it,  and  which  is  somewhat  too  large  to  be  inserted  here, 
we  must  be  satisfied  with  referring  our  readers  to  the  original  paper. 
In  the  same  yolume,  page  98,  will  be  found  another  equally  interest- 
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mg  (BOlMimiMbiMi  1t0m  Tit.  Weekes,  in  ^ick  la^  describeB  some 
eleetmal  pliaiiMimu  observed  hy  him  'Amiag  a  thuiidei>4itorm  in  tbe 
luitoBn  of  1840,  paitittulailif  tlie  «lienutti<m  of  tke  Beotticiiy  from 
positive  to  negative^  ixvfieatxtig  the  paMage  of  MAea,  and  Yeitfyiag 
ACr.  OMNMe^a  idea  of  the  ccnatMM^oti  of*  tbimder-cloiid.  Tbis  aame 
paper  MmtaiHa  «a  Meoount  of  aone  ^Kperiaaenta  nade  bj  tbe  author 
irith  Avnm<tbmdaAmgi0wme,  1^  «aHie  given  by  M.  Scbeenbein  to 
that  pveuiiar  odorous  principle  whkli  appean  to  be  developed  iviteB 
ondoMy  Ifflecfcridtnp'  pmop  jfrom  <4ye  pomts  of  %  oo&duetor  to  the 
dvniawiiduDig  air^  and  viiich  i«  alao  diaengaged  whikt  water  is  deoom^ 
poBiiig  bjr  a  ^taift  coment.  It  is  t^  vpiiaoii  aof  M.  SchoenbeiBL 
that  thta  ladoRMia  prineiple  ahotold  he  olaaeed  in  that  genera  of  bodiea 
to  vihiA  ehioriae  and  bramine  apparen%  belong ;  that  it  is  alwaya 
disengaged  in  the  air  in  «iiftdontlj  notable  quantities  dvoing  stormy 
"vpeather;  and  be  sngjgeets  tie  feUowing  method  -ci  rendering  it 
evidant,  ibnsidod  t)n  its  property  of  vendenng  gold  and  pktinum 
electro-negative;  via.  to  place  plates  >of  platmum  in  aiteatione  aaffi- 
cMntly  ekvated,  taking  oare  that  they  oommnnieate  with  the  earth : 
as  soon  4is  tiiese  plates  become  negatively  polar,  M.  Sohoenbein  thioks 
that  it  may  be  oondnded  that  oaene  is  developed. 

<2d6)  Mr.  Weekes  found  t^iat  when  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  three 
or  foor  inches  aqaare,  fiewtened  to  a  wire,  and  held  in  tbe  hand  of  ihe 
operator,  was  Imraght  for  a  few  veeonds  into  the  vvcinity  of  the 
terminal  ball  of  hia  aerial  af^aratos,  when  a  free  cunent  in  tbe  form 
of  apaiikia  woa  passing,  tlie  plate  acqinred  a  negative  polarity,  which 
vrmy  be  immediately  'shown  by  ikie  galvanometer,  and  tbe  ocperiment 
repeated  with  tbe  ^p^atest  fadJiHy  aa  often  as  •desired.  He  con- 
stmeted  an  apparatus  l^  which  tdense  sparks  of  Meatriaity  were 
eouaed  te  pass  ior  about  fifteen  seeonAi  between  two  metallic  plates 
endooed  in  a  cylioder  of  glass :  asid  he  states,  that  on  removing  ik^ 
cover  of  the  arrangement  the  atmo^Aere  of  tbe  'cylinder  had  become 
«o  atvongly  impregnated  with  a  powerM  pungent  phosphorie  odour, 
that  he  Ibund  it  exceedingly  inconvenieBt  to  venire  over  it;  nor 
«ould  he  find  smy  indivadnal  wilMng  to  peomit  its  approach  towards 
his  nostrils  beyond  a  second  or  two.  Several  highly  iDtereating  fiusto 
comoetited  vMk  this  peculiar  odorous  principle  have  been  collected ; 
and  in  a  fistniie  chapter  we  shall  take  oeeaaion  to  advert  to  them. 

(287)  By  means  of  expkring  tods  and  wires,  the  Electricity  of  tiie 
JBwer  atmoepberse  may  be  easily  cotteoted  and  oiamined,  but  lor 
(bringing  it  down  from  the  dngber  regiom  tbe  {fiand  Franklinian  kite 
'esperimeBt  most  be  imorted  to  (17).  1%6  oxperinMents  witii  -the 
electrical  kite  are  voiy  nitepeatoig,  btit  great  caution  is  reqinced,  and 
poor  Biehman^s  amtinely  end  (19)  'should  be  steadily  before  the 
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mind  whila.  oMidiictiiig  tiieiii.  When  lhande]>cleud0  are  shovM,  tiie 
striBg  ubovli,  aever  bei  tdlon^ed  lo  pM»  tbiN>iigk  the  haoKl  irhOe  laiaiDg 
the  kite^  even  though  ife  ha9<e  «•  good  eonnesiQii  wqrf;h  tha  gfo wd : 


v'lg,  na 


indeed,  even  nskAof  & 
clottdleea  skjr,  during  ik 
smart  northNeaet  hreeae^ 
we  have  frequentty  ex- 
perienced veiy  unpleae- 
ant  shocks  whibt  letting 
out  the  stiing.  By  eis^ 
ploying,  however,  the 
little  appaiatUB  shown 
in  Fig.  118,  eompletf^ 
seeurity  ie  insured,  axMl 
we  strong^  reocmimend 
it  to  the  notioe  (^  kite^ 
experimentera.  A  is  a 
square  copper  box  sup- 
ported on  a  stout  glasa 
pillar  (not  less  than  two 
inches  thick),  and  Sawlj 
cemented  into  a  base- 
board, which  is  secured 
to  the  ground  by  strong  iron  pegs  nine  inchea  Icaig,  pasewg  through 
the  holea  and  drivcoi  into  the  ground.  The  box  eontaiiM  a  reel  round 
which  the  wired  string  ia  wound :  it  ia  turned  by  a  glasa  handle  fixed 
on  the  multiplying  wheel,  if  is  a  small  catch  movqd  by  a  key 
famished  with  a  glass  handle,  by  whidb  the  red  vaij  be  stopped 
when  required  without  touching  the  string.  «  ia  a  liana's  elec- 
trometer provided  with  a  screw  adjustment,  by  whioh  the  distance 
between  the  brass  balls  may  be  regulated  with  the  greatest  nieety ; 
it  ia  connected  with  the  ground  by  a  chain  or  wire.  The  method  of 
using  this  apparatua  wiU  immediately  be  understood-  When  the 
kite  (which  may  be  simply  a  silk-handkerchief,  stretched  on  a  cross 
of  light  wood)  is  raised  a  sufficient  height  from  the^  groimd  for  the 
wind  to  act  upon  it,  the  sitring  need  no  longer  be  held  in  the  band, 
the  kite  draws  it  from  the  reel,  and  the  experimenter,  by  meena  of 
the  catch  and  key,  has  it  under  hia  complete  control.  When  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  string  has  been  taken  out,  a  ailk  cord,  two  or 
three  yards  long,  ia  thrown  over  the  string,  aud»  by  means  of  a 
running  nooae^  tightened  upon  it,  and  the  other  end  made  fast  to  a 
post;  by  this  means  the  strain  ia  taken  off  the  box.  Qn  ordinary 
occasions,  that  is,  when  no  unuaual  exhibitiona  of  HUotricity  aro 
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anticipated,  the  balls  of  the  discharger  maj  be  set  about  one-fifth  of 
an  inch  apart,  and,  instead  of  connecting  the  sliding  wireirith  the 
earth,  it  may  be  put  in  communication  with  the  interior  coating  of  a 
Lejden  phial.  In  a  few  minutes,  sparks  pass  between  the  balls,  and 
on  fine  drj  days,  when  the  wind  is  in  the  north,  or  north-east,  with 
about  half  a  mile  of  wired  string  out,  we  have  frequently  had  dis- 
charges at  the  rate  of  one  a  minute  firom  the  jar,  through  a  striking 
distance  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  for  hours  together.  In  order  to 
test  the  species  of  Electricity  collected,  the  jar  is  discharged  through 
a  helix  of  copper-wire,  enclosing  a  needle :  after  five  or  six  explosions 
have  passed,  the  needle  becomes  magnetized,  the  direction  of  the 
poles  indicating  the  manner  in  which  the  jar  was  charged.  If  the 
helix  be  a  right  handed  one,  that  is,  one  in  which  the  convolutions 
take  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  hands  of  a  watch  moye, 
then,  if  the  jar  be  charged  poMi/vely^  that  extremity  of  the  needle 
lying  in  the  coil,  which  is  nearest  the  negative  or  outside  coating  of 
the  jar,  will  become  a  north  pole.  If  the  helix  be  left-handed,  the 
results  are  exactly  the  reverse. 

(238)  It  is  most  interesting  to  watch  the  effect  of  clouds  passing 
near  the  kite,  their  presence  being  invariably  indicated  by  the  in- 
creased rapidity  of  the  discharges  between  the  balls :  the  distance  at 
which  the  Electricity  is  commimicated  is  indeed  astonishing.  We 
have  frequently  observed  a  very  marked  alteration  in  the  discharges 
from  the  approach  of  a  single  and  small  doud  before  it  could  have 
reached  within  half  a  mile  of  the  kite,  and  we  have  often  astonished 
by-standers  who  have  been  amusing  themselves  by  drawing  small 
sparks  from  the  string  with  their  knuckles,  by  watching  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  by  the  approach  of  one  of  these  clouds,  and  then 
desiring  them  to  repeat  their  experiment,  and  the  result  has  generally 
been  a  shock,  which  has  taught  them  to  treat  the  apparatus  with  far 
greater  respect  than  before. 

(239)  One  of  the  first  things  that  the  kite  experimenter  will  pro- 
bably notice,  is  the  peculiar  pungency  of  the  spark :  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  receiye  sparks  an  inch  long  from  the  prime  conductor  of  an 
electrical  machine,  for  amusement ;  it  would  not,  however,  be  safe  to 
approach  a  kite-string  from  which  sparks  of  such  a  length  might  be 
drawn.  The  shock  from  sparks  half  an  inch  long  are  generally  very 
severe,  and  resembling  more  the  shock  from  a  highly  charged  small 
Leyden  phial,  than  that  from  the  prime  conductor :  the  length  of  the 
spark  is  not,  however,  altogether  the  criterion  of  the  intensity  of  the 
Electricity,  which  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  string  extended,  and 
more  still  upon  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

(240)  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  penetrate  regions  of  the 
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atmosphere  beyond  the  height  attainable  by  a  single  kite,  before  signs 
of  Electricity  can  be  obtained ;  this  may  be  done  by  letting  two, 
three,  or  more  kites  fly  from  the  same  string.  The  first  kite  is  sent 
up  as  usual,  and  when  it  has  reached  its  maximum  elevation,  the  end 
of  its  string  is  put  through  a  slit  in  the  middle  stick  of  the  second, 
and  tied  to  its  string :  the  second  kite  is  then  raised,  in  like  manner 
a  third  may  be  added,  and  thus  great  heights  may  be  reached  pro- 
vided the  wind  is  blowing  in  the  same  direction  at  aU  altitudes.  Mr. 
Cuthbertson  (JBractical  EUetriciiy)  relates  the  following  experiment 
where  three  kites  were  employed.  "  Some  years  ago,  in  the  month 
of  May,  I  let  a  kite  fly  with  500  feet  of  cord,  which  seemed  to  be  as 
great  a  weight  as  it  could  carry,  but  as  no  sparks  could  be  got  from 
the  wire  in  the  string,  and  the  kite  would  not  rise  higher,  I  fastened 
a  second  to  it,  and  they  both  continued  rising,  till  the  second  had 
500  feet  more  cord,  but  still  it  showed  only  faint  signs  of  Electricity. 
A  third  kite  was  then  added,  which  took  500  feet  more,  and  then 
sparks  were  drawn,  but  very  weak,  only  just  felt  in  the  finger. 
The  wind  was  south-west,  and  the  sky  covered  with  clouds.'  I  had 
observed,  that  in  such  a  state  of  the  atmosphere,  little  or  no  Elec- 
tricity could  be  obtained,  and  that  the  Electricity  was  the  strongest 
when  there  were  no  clouds,  or  very  few,  excepting  in  thunder- 
storms. I  often  repeated  such  experiments  at  that  time,  and  always 
found  the  Electricity  from  the  kites  to  be  positive,  but  other  writers 
make  mention  of  having  had  both  pasiHve  and  negative,** 

(241)  Mr.  Sturgeon's  kite  experiments  appear  to  have  been  very 
extensive.  "  I  have  made,"  says  he,  ''  upwards  of  five  hundred  elec- 
tric kite  experiments,  under  almost  every  circumstance  of  weather,  at 
various  times  of  the  day  and  night,  and  in  every  season  of  the  year ; 
I  have  experimented  on  Shooter's  Hill,  and  on  the  low  lands  on  the 
Woolwich  and  Welling  sides  of  it,  and  the  experiments  in  the  three 
different  places  within  an  hour  of  each  other ;  I  have  done  the  same 
on  the  Chatham  lines,  and  in  the  valley  on  the  Chatham  side  of  them ; 
on  Norwood  Hill,  and  in  the  plain  at  Addiscombe ;  also  on  the  top  of 
the  Monument  in  London,  and  on  the  top  of  some  of  the  high  hills  in 
Westmoreland,  and  in  the  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire ;  and  in  every 
case  I  have  found  the  atmosphere  positive  with  regard  to  the  ground. 
I  have  floated  three  kites  at  the  same  time  at  very  different  altitudes, 
and  have  uniformly  found  the  highest  to  be  poHti/oe  to  the  other  two ; 
and  the  centre  Isitepoeitive  to  that  which  was  below  it :  consequently 
the  lowest  was  negative  to  the  two  above  it,  but  still  positive  to  the 
ground  on  which  I  was  standing.  I  have  made  more  than  twenty 
experiments  of  this  kind,  and  the  results  (with  the  exception  of  elec- 
tric tension)  were  invariably  the  same,  showing  most  decidedly  that 
the  atmosphere,  in  its  undisturbed  electric  state,  is  more  abundantly 
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still  miM^e  ttbuAdaiitly  m  ihe  upper  than  m  tlie  lower  itrata^*' 

(24S)  Oa  the  evening  of  the  U/bh  of  Jane^  1834,  Mr.  Siar^eoii 
sefit  tip  1^  khe  durnvg'  m  thxeadfostttaim  at  Woolwicfai  ndl  tiie  fbUow- 
ing  iff  tho  descripl^ii  ^e  giroft  of  tlie  p)keiion»iiA' obserred :— **  The 
wind  had  abatled  to  suefa  a*  degree  heSote  I  arrired  in  tlm  bamick 
field,  and  the  tsin  fell  bo  hevtily  doriiig  the  time  I^vae  there,  that  it 
waie^  with  wme  diffietiltf  that  I  got  the  kite  afios^  and  when  xtpy  ite 
gtefaJl^ift  altitude,  as  1  iemagine,  did  not  eaeeed  fi%  jrftrds.  The  nttien 
cof d  also,  which  had  been  inteokled  for  the  iuiidstor,  aoon  beeanne  so 
completely  wet  that  it  wae  no  iAsttUiior  at  all :  notwithatattding  all 
these  impddimeiitSr  beihg  in  the  waf,  I  was  mmii  gratified  with  the 
disphiy^  of  the  electtio  matter  iMfuing  from  the  end  of  ttae  string  to  a 
wire,  <m6  end  of  which  wae  had  on  ^e  ground,  and  the  other  attached 
to  the  silk  at  ^boiit  foitf  incliee  diiftanee  iewA  the  fc»l  of  the  kite- 
string.  An  uninterrupted  play  of  the  fiuid  waa  seen  over  the  four 
inchee  of  wet  silken  eovd,  lK>t  in  spttrks^  but  in  a  bundle  of  qniTering 
purple  ramifieations,  pi^ueing  a  noise  sioiilar  to  that  pvodaeed  fay 
springing  a  watchman's  rattle.  Tery  ho^e  spafks,  however,  were 
frequently  seen  between  the  lower  end  of  the  wire  (which  veefced  on 
the  gfttss)  and  the  ground ;  and  several  parts  of  the  string  towarda 
the  kite,  where  the  wii«  was  broken,  were  oecaaionally  beautifully 
illumiiiated.  The  noise  fiiom  the  siring  in  the  sir  waa  like  to  the 
hissing  of  an  immeuse  flock  of  geese,  with  an  ooeasiocuil  ratthng  or 
scfraplug  sort  of  noise. 

*^  Two  non-commissioned  officere  of  the  Boyal  Artillery  wwe  stand- 
ing  by  me  the  whole  of  the  time.  Unaware  of  the  cDOflequence,  they 
would  very  gladly  have  approaohed  dose  to  the  string ;  and  it  wae 
not  until  I  had  convinced  them  of  the  danger  of  tonohinf  or  even 
coming  near  to  it  at  a  time  when  the  lightning  waa  playing  abont  us 
in  evety  direction,  that  I  could  dissuade  them  from  gratifying  their 
curiosi^  too  far— probably  at  the  etpense  of  thsir  Uves-  We 
anxiously  and  steadfastly  watohed  what  was  going  on  at  the  end  of 
the  string,  and  the  dispky  was  beautiful  beyond  deseriptioik  The 
reel  wan  occasionally  enveloped  in  a  blase  of  purple  arborised  elec- 
tncal  fi^,  whose  numberiess  branches  ramified  over  the  silken  oord 
and  through  the  air  to  the  blades  of  grasd,  which  also  became  lumi- 
nous on  their  points  and  edges  over  a  surfaee  of  some  yards  in  cireom- 
ferenee.  We  also  saw  A  complete  globe  of  fire  pass  over  the  silken 
cord  between  the  wbe  And  the  reel  of  the  kite-string.  The  soldieni 
thought  it  about  the  siise  of  a  musket-ball.  It  waa  exceedingly 
brilliant,  and  the  only  one  that  we  noticed." 

(243)  A  continuous  series  of  atmospheric  electrical  observations 
was  conducted  under  the  euperintendenoe  of  Mr.  Bonalda»  «t  the 
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Kew  Obserraioiy,  for  a  period  of  frre  years,  viz.,  from  August,  1843, 
to  Jvlj,  1848,  and  the  restdts  baye  been  discaased  at  rerj  great 
length  bj  Mr.  Birt,  and  pubKsbed  in  the  eighteenth  Beport  of  the 
British  Aaaoeiatiott,  1860.  The  situation  of  the  obserratoiy  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  inrestigattons  c^  this  nature.  It  stands  in  the 
old  deer  park,  at  Biehmond,  apon  a  promontory,  formed  by  a  fleznre 
of  the  rirer  Thames,  its  least  distance  from  which  is  924  feet.  The 
nearest  trees  (elms)  ore  about  18  feet  lower  than  the  top  of  the  con- 
ductor, the  height  of  the  top  of  which,  abore  the  river  at  low  water, 
is  about  88  feet.  The  conductor  is  a  conical  tube  of  thin  copper, 
iMed  16  feet  above  the  dome  of  the  building,  carrying  at  the  top  a 
small  lantern  ar  collecting  lamp,  provided  with  a  little  cowl,  which 
can  be  raised  and  lowered  at  pleasure  by  means  of  a  silk  cord.  The 
oondvctor  is  firmly  screwed  into  a  strong  brass  tube,  which  is 
cemented  to  a  wett  annealed  hollow  glass  pillar,  the  lower  end  of 
which  is  trumpet*shaped  and  ground  flat,  and  is  firmly  secured  to  a 
pedestal.  The  glass  tube  is  kept  constantly  warmed  by  a  small  oil 
lamp,  the  dosed  copper  chinmey  of  which  enters  but  does  not 
aetmdly  touch  it.  The  brass  tube  carries,  at  its  lower  end,  three  or 
four  arms,  at  r^ht  angles  to  each  other,  with  which  the  electrometers 
and  other  electrical  apparatus  are  connected.  The  conductor,  at  the 
point  where  it  enters  the  dome,  is  protected  from  the  weather  by  an 
inverted  copper  disb  or  parapluie.  By  this  mode  of  arrangement  the 
active  parte  of  all  the  electrometers,  and  the  condoctor  itself,  are 
insulated  by  one  comraoii  and  efficient  insulator.  A  safety  conductor, 
in  good  communication  with  the  earth,  is  attached  to  the  pedestal. 

(24A)  The  observations  were  taken  with  a  Henley's  electrometer 
(Pig.  72),  by  which  the  force  is  measured  by  a  straw  terminating  in 
a  pith-ball,  which,  together,  constitute  a  pendulum  that  is  inserted  in 
a  ball,  working  by  two  fine  steel  pivots ;  and  by  Yolta's  electrometers, 
tiiHf  in  number.  No.  1  is  so  constructed  that  a  given  electric  force 
causes  a  pair  of  straws,  of  known  weight,  to  diverge.  Their  diverg- 
ence is  measured  on  a  circular  arc  of  the  same  radius  as  the  length 
of  the  straws,  which  is  so  graduated  as  to  indicate  half  the  distance 
in  are  between  the  extremities  of  the  straws,  in  half  Parisian  linef , 
each  of  tiie  divisions,  which  are  at  equal  distances  from  eadi  other, 
being  equal  to  half  a  Une.  It  is  clear  from  this  construction,  that 
upon  measuring  the  distance  between  the  straws  in  a  right  line, 
**  the  tine  of  half  the  amyle  tubtended  by  the  extremities  of  the  straws 
is  proportional  to  the  eUotric  tension  of  the  charge '^  No.  2  is  so  con- 
structed that  each  division  is  exactly  equal  to  five  of  No.  1,  and  the 
circular  arc  is  graduated  to  read  at  once  in  terms  of  No.  I.  The 
difference  in  tbe  electrometer  consists  in  the  straws  of  No.  2  being 
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heavier  than  those  of  No.  1,  in  such  a  proportion  as  to  increase  the 
value  of  the  readings  in  the  ratio  above  mentioned.  As  in  No.  1  the 
sine  of  half  the  angle  of  divergence  is  proportional  to  the  tension,  so 
in  No.  2  precisely  the  same  value  of  the  tension  obtains,  viz.,  the 
sine  of  hidf  the  angle  of  divergence,  the  linear  value  of  the  sine  itself 
being  proportional  to  its  value  in  No.  1  for  the  same  force ;  thus,  a 
force  that  vrould  diverge  the  straws  in  No.  1  to  an  angle  of  30^, 
vrould  only  open  those  in  No.  2  to  an  angle  of  6**,  and  in  each  instru* 
ment  the  sine  of  15®  and  3®  respectively  would  represent  the  same 
force.  One  degree  of  Henley's  Electrometer  is  nearly  equal  to  100 
divisions  of  Yolta,  No.  1 ;  and  by  converting  the  readings  of  the 
hitter  into  measures  of  arc,  Volta  No.  1,  Volta  No.  2,  and  Henley's 
may  all  be  expressed  in  degrees  of  the  circle,  the  sines  of  which  are 
readily  ascertainable.  The  Volta  Electrometers  are  placed  on  the 
table  of  the  pedestal,  with  their  caps  in  contact  with  the  conductor, 
and  the  Henley  is  screwed  into  a  ball  fixed  at  the  extremity  of  one 
of  the  horizontal  arms. 

(245)  A  pair  of  portable  Yolta's 
standard  electrometers,  used  occasion- 
ally in  experiments  on  induction, 
absorption,  &c.,  of  atmospheric  Elec- 
tricity, and  very  useful  for  observations 
on  mountains,  &c.,  is  shown  in  Fig. 
114.  The  instruments  are  constructed 
in  strict  accordance  vrith  Yolta's  in- 
structions, the  straws  of  one,  B,  being 
rendered  so  much  heavier  than  those  of 
the  other.  A,  that  it  diverges  when 
both  are  equally  electrified  exactly  ith 
as  much.  The  conductor,  0,  is  a  very 
light  conical  tube  of  copper,  about  3 
feet  6  inches  long,  which  screws  on  the 
cap  of  the  Electrometer,  and  carries  on 
the  top  a  helix  of  small  copper  wire,  on 
which,  when  an  observation  is  about  to 
be  made,  is  placed  the  lighted  solfanelloy 
or  sulphur  candle,  of  Volta,  composed 
of  about  10  threads  of  lamp  cotton 
coated  and  imbued  with  sulphur  while 
in  a  melted  state.  In  all  cases  where 
the  atmospheric  charge  is  not  extremely 
minute,  straws  are  greatly  preferable  to 
gold  leaves,  which  can  never  be  safely  transported.     The  conductor, 
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^^^ 


with  its  tubes,  may  be  disjointed,  and  enclosed  in  a  hollow  walking 
cane. 

(246)   Immediately  un-  Fig.  116. 

demeath  the  ertremitj  of  F"      -y — n. 
that  arm  of  the  conductor  c         (       c^::^^../''^ 
upon   which    the    Henley ^^  n^^J/'^S^' 

Mectrometer   is    fixed,   is  T 

placed  the  9pairh  measurer  (^  S 

and  surety  valve.  This 
ingenious  contrivance  is 
shown  in  Fig.  115.  The 
length  of  the  spark  is  mea- 
sured by  means  of  a  long 
index,  B,  which  exhibits  the 
distance  of  two  balls,  S  S', 
from  each  other  on  a  multi* 
plying  scale  T  T,  S  being 
attached  to  a  rod,  Y ,  which 
is*  raised  and  lowered  by 
means  of  a  glass  handle,  W, 
a  forked  piece,  X,  &c.    Y 

slides    accurately  through 
the  base  Y,  and  the  piece  A.    The  bolt  Z  is  in  immediate  commu- 
nication with  the  safety  conductor.     Attached  to  the  extremity  of 

another  of  the  horizontal  arms  of  the  conductor  is  one  of  the  wires 

of  a  G-ourgon's  Gbdranometer,  for  measuring  Electricity  of  high 

tension.    In  times  of  violent  rain  it  gives  strong  indications,  but  Mr. 

Eonalds  places  no  dependence  on  it  as  a  measurer  of  Electricity. 
(247)   The  gold  leaf   electroscope  and  the 

dMtvnguUMng  electroscope  used  in  the    Kew 

Observatory  are  shown  in  Figs.  116  and  117. 

A,  Fig.  116,  is  a  wire,  terminating  below  in  a 

pair  of  forceps,  carrying  the  paper  by  which  the 

gold  leaves  are  suspended.    It  passes  through  a 

glass  stopper,  B,  which  is  ground  into  a  long 

necked  bottle,  C,  with  a  metallic  base,  D,  and  a 

strip  of  bitiss,  £  E,  is  bent  and  screwed  to  the 

inside  of  D.     The  neck,  C,  is  well  covered  with 

sealing-wax,  by  waxing  both  inside  and  out.    To 

preserve  the  insulating  power  of  the  instrument, 

it  is  surrounded  at  its  base  with  an  annular  tin 

trough  coated  with  sealing-wax,  and  containing 

chloride  of  calcium,  the  whole  being  covered  air-tight  with  a  receiver. 
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Tbe  distingtiisher,  Pig.  117,  oonaitts  of  a  vecj  thin  Leyden  pUftl,  C. 


Fig.  117. 


A  is  a  wire  connected  with  a  brass  tube,  wUek 
farmB  the  interior  coalmg  of  tUs.  jar»  and  B  is 
an  exterior  coating  of  tiie  flame  kim^  and  tbeae 
two  coatings  are  at  abont  }thfl  of  an  ineh  diataofe 
from  each  extremitj  of  the  phial.  The  imfceivflk 
D  0,  B  C,  are  coated  with  sealing-wax  iinide 
and  out.  A,  thus  prepared,  is  iltted  to  a  bottto 
with  a  metallic  base,  and  is  provided  with  a  pair 
of  gold  leaves  rather  too  short  to  reach  tke*  side* 
of  the  bottle,  the  neck  of  whiol^  both  inaide  and 
out,  is  covered  with  sealing-wax.  This  dia* 
tinguisher  is  charged  every  morning  nefmHo0fy, 
and  never  fails  to  retain  a  good  charge  lor 
twenty-four  hours.  It  is  conveniently  pkeed 
upon  a  bracket  a  few  feet  distant  from  the  con- 
ductor, to  which,  when  iiaed,  it  is  approached  by 
band  to  some  distance  proportionate  to  the  height  of  tbe  charge.  If 
the  charge  is  positive,  the  leaves  of  course  ooUapsft  laoie  or  leas,  bat 
open  again  when  withdrawn ;  and  if  negative  the  divergenee  inereaaea, 
and  the  operation  can  be  performed  without  tbe  least  dan^^  of 
lowering  the  tension  of  the  conductor  or  injurisig  the  gM  leavesy  let 
the  height  oi  the  ehaxge  be  what  it  may. 

(248)  During  a  period  of  three  years  and  seven  months,  vis.,  from 
January^  1844^  to  July,  1848,  both  inclusive,  electrical  readings  were 
taken  at  the  Kew  Observatory,  at  each  even  hour  of  Gh!eenwich  mean 
time,  as  well  as  at  sun-rise  and  aun-set.  This  long  series  of  obaerva- 
tions,  amounting  to  10,526  readings,  furnished  materials  for  deducing 
the  annual  and  diurnal  periods  of  the  electrical  tension.  The  follow* 
ing  is  a  very  brief  resumS  of  Mr.  BadclifTe  Birt*a  ekborate  discuaaion 
(Sep.  BritUh  Astoc.  1850)  of  the  10,526  readbga^  10,176  were 
positive,  824  were  negative,  and  26  were  not  employed  in  the  dia- 
cussion.  The  greatest  number  of  positive  obaervationa  (1047) 
were  recorded  at  8  a.m.,  and  the  least  number  (566)  at  6 
A.M.,  but  this  latter  number  Mr.  Birt  conaidera  an  probaUy  some- 
what too  low;  the  hour  of  minimum  tension  appears  to  be  2 
A.M.,  a  gradual  rise  taking  place  from  that  hour  until  6  A.it. 
Between  the  hours  of  6  and  8  ▲.K.  a  rapid  liae  occurs,  the  tension 
being  nearly  doubled:  it  tiien  increases  gradually  until  10  A.M., 
when  a  maximum  is  passed,  after  whieh  it  gradually  declines  until 
4.  P.M.,  the  epoch  of  the  diumal  minimum,  aa  oontradistinguiaked 
from  the  nocturnal  minimum.  The  tension  then  rapidly  inoreases 
until  8  P.M.,  and  at  10  p.m.  passes  another  maximum,  rather  con- 
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tideimUj  above  tbe  wuiTiwnm  of  10  j^k.  From  10.  y.x.  to  sitd* 
night  the  diminution  of  temnon  is  emormouB  (81*4  divisions  of  YcAtm, 
No.  1.)  Tke  mid-ni^t  Tahie  ii  but  jdightlj  above  ^ke  vakue  at 
2  A..1C.,  tbe  epocb  of  tke  mixumum. 

(249)  BiMrfudfenod^Smimer.'-<if  Ae  10,176  pontiFe  observa- 
tioiu,  5,514  were  taken  in  tbe  summer  moaithB,  4umng  wbiob  greater 
wmformitj  prevailed  tban  during  tbe  winter,  tbe  meain  approximated 
more  doaefy  to  each  otber,  tbe  generai  eooBae  of  tiw  numbers  vas 
more  vegnlar,  aad  the  nise  during  the  morning  lunna  more  gentle, 
thougb  tbeve  iraa  atiU  a  considerable  dimiuntion  of  tension  between 
10  p Ji.  and  midnigbt :  2  ±M.  is  ti»  «p6eb  of  the  principal 
miMa,  tbe  teasion  f;radua%  rising  until  10  A.V.,  tbe  forenoon 
fnum^  tbe  saooeediag  mumimum  occnxs  at  noon,  graduallj  rising  till 
6  p.ii^  and  then  rapidly  tiU  10  p.k^  tbe  pnneipal  'mammmm,  fscna 
wbidi  tune  till  nridnig^  tbe  decline  is  ymtj  conaideEaUe. 

Wimier. — Of  tbe  H),176  positire  obeepvatioaDs,  4^802  were  made  in 
tbe  winter  months,  during  wbocb  tbe  range  and  amount  of  tension 
were  much  gseater  than  in  the  summer;  tbe  mkumtmm  was  at  4  (A.jh., 
rising  ^gently  to  ^  aji.,  and  rapidly  to  10  jlm.,  iks  formwon  ^nutaoi- 
muniy  then  gradually  sinking  till  4  P.M.,  the 'C^l^moeu  aitaisMaa,  and 
again  rapidly  rising  till  8  pji.,  tbe  epoeb  of  tbe  evening,  'evemmy 
maaoimwmy  tbe  fall  fieom  which  till  midnigbt  being  enormous. 

In  both  winter  and  summer  a  Jtmbh  pm>^reision  is  most  distinotfy 
exhibited.  Tbe  points  of  fiumma  and  Mnfma  ave  well  marked  -^  and, 
in  most-cases,  present  a  toleraUe  fixily  of  epoch.  The  presence  of 
fog  mostly  occurring  on  those  occasions  when  high  dleetneal  tensions 
ibave  been  -obaeryed,  and  serene  weather  being  mostly  characterised 
by  lew  tensions,  suggested  tbe  probability  that  Okie  forenoon  and 
evening  muunma  result,  mere  or  lesa,  £rom  the  presenoe  of  aqueous 
^npour,  either  in  an  invisiUe  or  a  condensed  state. 

(250)  Annual  period, — ^The  discnsaion  shows  a  msDch  of  tbe  elec- 
trical tension  during  the  24  hours,  oonstitutmg  -An  period  of  a  day. 
This  march  presents  two  well-defined  maaima^  in  most  instances 
remoTed  firom  each  other  by  an  interval  of  twelve  hours,  the  principal 
occurring  at  10  p.h.,  and  tiie  inferior  at  10  ajc.  Two  minima  have 
also  been  ascertained,  the  principal  at  4  jl^h.,  and  the  subordinate 
at  4  P.M. :  speaking  generally  in  the  dimtnal  period,  the  periods  cha* 
racterised  by  high  and  low  tensions,  are  those  at  whiob  the  sun  is 
aibove  and  below  the  horieon;  but  in  tbe  annual  period  tbe  reverse 
appears  to  tolke  place,  the  highest  tension  being  exhibited  during  that 
portion  of  the  year  in  which  tbe  son  is  further  removed  from  tbe 
northern  temperate  zone.  A  general  xsorrespondenoe  was  shown  as 
to  the  months  exhibiting  the  gwatest  degree  of  -humidity  and  tbe 
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greatest  electrical  tension.    The  tension  at  sunset  was,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  higher  than  at  Bim«rise. 

(261)  Negative  Electricity, — The  number  of  readings  (324)  were 
too  few  to  deduce  anything  like. a  diurnal  period,  but  the  great 
majoritj  of  instances  in  which  negative  Electricity  was  exhibited 
were  characterized  by  two  very  interesting  features.  At  Kew  one  of 
these  features  was  the  falling  of  rain,  in  most  instances  heavy,  and 
the  other  the  occurrence  of  cirro^tratiy  and  occasionally  of  cwnuio' 
itrati^  which  clouds  were  considered  as  having  contributed  their 
quota  to  the  development  of  the  Electricity  observed.  On  one 
occasion  (June  10, 1844),  prernoue  to  the  fall  of  any  rain,  the  Henley 
electrometer  rose  to  90°  p.,  and  sparks  IH  inch  in  length  passed 
from  the  conductor.  The  charge  changed  to  K.  shortly  after  the  rain 
began,  rising  to  SS"*  of  Henley,  and  sparks  Ath  of  an  inch  were 
obtained.  These  high  signs  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but 
the  charge  of  negative  Electricity  remained  a  considerable  time  after 
the  rain  had  ceased,  gradually  diminishing.  Although  the  small 
number  of  observations  did  not  furnish  data  sufficient  to  determine  a 
diurnal  period,  they  pointed  out  a  connexion  between  negative  read- 
ings and  the  prevalence  of  clouds,  when  there  was  no  rain,  for  though 
negative  Electriciiy  is  generally,  it  is  not  always,  accompanied  by  the 
falling  of  rain,  nor  is  all  rain  accompanied  by  negative  Electricity ; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  it  was  considered  that  negative  readings  are 
indications  of  considerable  disturbances  which  are  of  a  systematic 
character,  and  that,  like  positive  Electricity,  negative  is  also  subject 
to  well  defined  laws  of  diurnal  periodicity. 

(252)  The  development  of  the  electric  force  in  the  act  more  or 
less  of  the  condensation  of  vapour  is  considered  by  Mr.  Birt  (JPhil. 
Mag,^  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  161)  as  a  point  of  peculiar  prominence,  and  he 
believes  that  the  entire  process  of  nubification  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  this  development,  the  different  modifications  of  cloud 
being  entirely  dependent  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  disturbed 
electrical  state.  Not  only  when  the  condensation  is  effected,  but 
when  no  previous  disturbed  state  exists,  it  may  actually  be  brought 
about  by  the  condensation  of  vapour ;  indeed  he  appears  disposed  to 
consider  the  condensation  of  vapour  as  the  most  productive  source 
of  the  Electricity  of  the  atmosphere.  £.  Phillips  (JPhil.  Mag.,  vols. 
XXXV.  and  xxxvi.)  adopts  the  same  view.  In  his  experiments  on  the 
Electricity  of  steam  he  found  that  a  jet  of  steam  imparts  positive 
Electricity  to  any  substance  that  it  touches,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  steam  may  as  a  whole  be  more  or  less  negative.  When  particles 
of  water  are  projected  through  a  steam  cloud  the^  are  supposed  to 
collect  together  the  minute  positive  particles,  thus  becoming  them- 
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selves  positive,  leaving  the  gaseous  matter  negative.  In  this  way 
electrical  developments  may  occur  in  the  atmosphere,  and  lightning 
may  result  from  the*  rapid  condensation  of  the  steam  cloud,  the 
descending  rain  and  mist  being  positive,  leaving  the  upper  regions 
negative.  According  to  this  theory  the  tendency  of  lightning  is  to 
render  the  upper  regions  negative,  and  when  the  air  is  thus  highly 
charged,  if  a  column  of  mist  sufficiently  high  and  dense  were 
interposed  between  the  negative  heavens  and  the  positive  earth,  a 
series  of  disruptive  discharges  would  take  place  which  Phillips  sug- 
gests may  be  the  aurora. 

(253)  The  development  of  Electricity  by  condensation  alone  is 
shown  by  the  following  experiments.    If  a  jet  of  water  be  passed 


through  a  jet  of  steam  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  steam  is  passing,  the  water 
receives  a  charge  of  negative  Electricity. 
If  steam  alone,  or  water  alone,  be  intro- 
duced into  a  tin  pipe,  no  electrical  effects 
are  exhibited ;  but  if  steam  and  water  be 
mixed  a  positive  charge  is  indicated. 
Ghreat  increase  in  the  fall  of  rain  previous 
to  the  occurrence  of  lightning  has  been 
noticed  by  several  observers;  and  Mr. 
Birt's  answer  to  the  question — "Is  the 
sudden  gush  of  rain  which  is  almost  sure 
to  succeed  a  violent  detonation  a  cmue  or 
a  consequence  of  the  electric  discharge?" — 
seems  a  satisfactory  one.  The  rain  in 
most  cases  precedes  the  lightning  flash, 
which  is  the  result  of  the  agglomeration 
of  many  minute  and  feebly  electrified 
globules  into  one  rain-drop,  by  which  the 
quantity  of  Electricity  is  increased  in  a 
greater  proportion  ^than  the  surface  over 
which  it  is  spread :  the  tension  is  therefore 
increased,  and  at  last  becomes  enormous, 
and  the  flash  escapes. 

(254)  Fig.  118  represents  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  exploring  conductor  at  the 
Meteorological  Boyal  Observatory  at 
G-reenwich,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Glaisher.  B  is  a  copper  tube,  on 
which  the  lantern,  containing  a  lamp.  A, 
which  is  always  burning,  slides.    The  rod 


Fig.  118. 
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10  vupporiad  on  a  cone  of  glass,  the  lower  part  of  nhich  is  hollowed 
out  and  lined  with  cc^per,  immediately  under  which  is,  in  the  wooden 
apparatufl  d^  placed  a  lamp,  which  ia  kept  eonstantly  burning  for  the 
purpose  of  heating  the  copper,  and  thus  keepimg  the  gkss  dij.  The 
glass  oene  is  protected  from  rain,  ioc,,  bj  a  copper  nmbrdla^  'from 
which  proceeds  the  wire  F,  communieaitixkg  with  ihe  electrieal  instru- 
ments in  the  ante-room.  The  w^le  apparatus  alides  up  and  down 
the  iron  rods  G-  G.  The  measaring  instrumenrfis  are  the  same  as 
those  emplc^ed  afc  Kew,  with  the  additiooL  of  a  pair  of  Bohaenberger's 
single-leaf  pendant  gold  leaf  electroscopes,  with  iSamboni's  dxy  eledaic 
piles  (Fig.  10,  p.  80)  ;  but  as  the  communieatiqg  wive  F  has  to  pass 
for  a  considerable  distance  through  thearfnuosphere  in  an  unprotected 
state,  a  great  portion  of  the  charge  most  be  lost  bj  dissipation  and 
radiation  before  it  arriyes  at  the  apparatus  room.  There  ave  likewise 
seyeral  large  trees  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  conductor. 
We  believe,  howeyer,  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  an  exploring 
conductor  after  the  exact  model  of  the  one  at  Kew,  on  the  summit 
of  the  Astronomical  Obseryatory,  a  position  in  e¥erj  respect  unex- 
ceptionable. 

(255)  A  yery  valuable  instrument  for  obeerying  Hie  Electridly  of 
the  atmosphere,  simple  in  its  construction  and  certain  in  its  results, 
of  which  any  number  may  be  ma^  perfectly  comparable  with  each 
other,  was  inyented  by  the  late  M.  Peltier,  and  called  by  him  the  In- 
duction Electrometer,  It  is  thus  constructed  (JBiep.  Brit,  Auoe,,  1849)  : 
a  hollow  ball  of  copper,  four  inches  in  diameter,  is  pQaoed  at  ike  top 
of  a  rod  of  the  same  metal,  which  is  terminated  at  its  lower  extremity 
by  a  much  smaller  ball.  From  the  last  mentioned  ball,  insulated 
from  the  glass  coyer  by  a  lump  of  shell-lac,  descends  a  copper  rod 
which  bifurcates  and  forms  a  kind  of  ring.  At  the  centre  of  this 
ring  a  small  copper  needle,  which  forms  the  essential  part  xxf  the 
instrument,  moves  freely  balanced  on  a  pivot.  When  the  Electro- 
meter is  in  its  natural  state  the  needle  is  brought  to  the  magnetic 
meridian  by  a  much  smaller  magnetic  needle,  which  is  parallel  to  it, 
and  fixed  immediately  above  it.  Another  copper  needle,  much 
thicker  than  the  moveable  one,  forms  a  system  with  the  rod  which 
descends  into  a  glass  tube  filled  with  shell-lac,  and  fixed  into  the 
wooden  stand.  Thus  the  entire  metallic  part  of  the  apparatus  is 
insulated,  and  Electricity  can  ;be  comonmiicated  from  it  neither  to 
the  glass  cover  nor  the  stand.  This  insulation  must  ;be  established 
with  the  greatest  care.  The  stand  is  frrmished  with  three  levelling 
screws,  which  enable  it  to  be  placed  horicontally.  To  prepare  the 
instrument  for  an  observation,  it  must  be  so  placed  that  the  fixed 
needle  shall  be  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian.     In  this 
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position  tiie  moTeable  needle,  directed  by  its  small  magnetic  needle, 
places  itself  parallel  to  the  fixed  needle.  If  now  a  body  electrified, 
positiyelj  or  negatiyelj,  be  held  or^r  tbe  ball,  it  decomposes  by  in- 
duction. The  Electricity  of  this  ball  and  its  metallic  appendages.  If 
the  body  be  positively  electrified  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  ball, 
the  negatire  Electricity  by  the  positive  Electricity  in  presence,  while 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  instriunent  the  free  positive  Electricity 
causes  the  small  needle  to  diverge  from  the  position  which  it  had  at 
first,  and  its  angle  of  deviation  from  the  fixed  needle  will  be  greater 
as  the  free  Electricity  is  more  considerable.  The  angle  of  deviation 
is  read  off  by  means  of  two  graduated  circles,  one  of  which  is  pasted 
to  the  stand,  and  the  other  to  the  glass  cover,  by  this,  parallax  is 
avoided  in  the  readings.  If  while  the  ball  is  influenced  by  external 
Electricity  the  stem  be  touched,  the  free  Electricity,  which  we  will 
assume  to  be  positive,  will  be  removed,  and  the  needle  will  replace 
itself  in  the  magnetic  meridian.  If  the  inducing  body  which  coerces 
the  negative  !E^eetricity  at  the  upper  part  of  the  ball  be  removed 
immediately  after,  the  Electricity  will  become  free,  and  the  moveable 
needle  will  diverge  anew. 

(256)  When  an  observation  is  to  be  made  with  this  instrument,  it 
is  placed  on  a  stand  raised  about  6  feet,  and  the  stem  touched  as  low 
as  possible  with  a  thin  metallic  wire  to  put  it  into  electric  equi- 
librium :  the  hand  is  kept  at  as  great  a  distance  from  the  instrument 
as  possible  to  avoid  inductive  action.  The  equilibrium  being  esta^ 
blished,  when  the  Electrometer  is  elevated,  it  gives  signs  of  negative 
Electricity  when  lowered,  while  on  being  raised  it  indicates  ponHve. 
When  the  operation  (which  may  be  completed  in  eight  or  ten 
seconds)  is  thus  performed,  this  change  of  sign  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  in  order  not  to  attribute  a  contrary  Electricity  to  the 
atmosphere.  In  like  manner  a  negative  tension  of  the  atmosphere  is 
indicated,  when  the  instrument  on  being  lowered,  gives  a  positive 
sign.  The  indications  afforded  by  this  Electrometer  are  simpler  and 
more  readily  interpreted  than  atmospheric  electrometers  of  the  usual 
construction.  It  is  affected  only  by  the  inductive  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  rather  by  the  difference  of  the  inductive  actions 
of  the  earth,  and  its  superincumbent  atmosphere,  however  the  instru- 
ment be  raised  above  or  depressed  below  its  point  of  equilibrium,  or 
however  the  inductive  action  of  the  atmosphere  may  change  while  it 
remains  in  the  same  position,  it  neither  receives  nor  loses  Electricity, 
its  ditiributian  only  is  changed.  But  if,  instead  of  a  polished  ball, 
the  stem  be  terminated  with  a  point,  a  bundle  of  points,  or  a  lighted 
wick,  aa  in  Yolta's  experiments,  to  the  phenomenon  of  induction 
there  is  added  another,  which  complicates,  and  sometimes  disguises 
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it;  the  uncoerced  Electridly  radiates  into  Bpace»  and  thoogli  tbis 
radiation  is  greater  as  the  induction  is  more  powerful,  yet  it  is  also 
greatly  influenced  by  the  moisture  of  the  air,  tain,  and  tiie  force  of 
the  wind,  none  of  which  drcumatances  affect  in  any  obvious  degree 
the  induction  electrometer. 

(257)  A  regular  and  uninterrupted  series  of  obseryations  was 
made  with  this  instrument  by  M.  Quetelet  at  the  Boyal  Obseryatory 
in  Brussels,  from  the  beginning  of  August,  ISiA^  till  the  end  of  De- 
cember, 1848,  and  the  results  were  published  in  th6  Atlnales  de  V  Ohser- 
vaknre  Boyale  de  Bruxelles^  tom.  yii.  1849.  His  experiments  show 
that,  Ist,  the  atmospheric  Electricity,  considered  in  a  general  manner, 
attains  its  maaimtim  in  January,  and  progressively  decreases  till  the 
month  of  June,  which  month  presents  a  minimum  of  inteUEdty :  it 
augments  during  the  following  months  till  the  end  oi  the  year. 
2nd.  The  maximum  and  Tniniimim  of  the  year  have  for  their 
respective  values  006  and  47 ;  so  that  the  Electricity  in  January  is 
thirteen  times  more  energetic  than  in  the  month  of  June.  The 
mean  vslue  of  the  year  is  represented  by  the  values  given  by  the 
months  of  March  and  November.  8rd.  The  absolute  maxima  and 
minima  of  each  month  follow  a  course  precisely  analogous  to  that  of 
the  monthly  means ;  the  means  of  these  extreme  terms  equally  pro- 
duce the  annual  variation,  although  in  a  less  decided  manner. 
Quetelet  abo  determined  that  the  difference  between  the  maximum 
and  minimum  is  much  more  sensible  in  serene  than  in  cloudy 
weather,  but  that  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  when  the 
Electricity  attains  its  minimum,  the  reading  is  very  nearly  the  same 
whatever  be  the  state  of  the  sky.  He  frequently  noticed  a  strong 
Electricity,  either  positive  or  negative,  at  the  approach  or  cessation 
of  rain.  During  the  whole  four  years  included  in  his  register,  the 
Electricity  was  observed  to  be  negative  only  twenty-three  times,  and 
these  indications  generally  either  preceded  or  fidlowed  rain  and 
storms. 

(258)  The  following  conclusions,  deduced  by  If.  Quetelet  from 
his  observations  made  to  ascertain  the  diurnal  variations  of  the 
Electricity  of  the  air,  are  in  very  dose  accordance  with  those  of  Mr. 
Birt,  as  deduced  from  the  Kew  observations.  Ist.  The  Electricity 
of  the  air,  estimated  always  at  the  same  height,  undergoes  a  diurnal 
variation,  which  generally  presents  two  maxima  and  two  minima. 
2nd.  The  maxima  and  minima  vary  according  to  the  different 
perioda  of  the  year.  8rd.  The  first  maximum  occurs  in  summer 
before  8  a.k.,  and  towards  10  ▲.)£.  in  winter:  the  second  tnypw«Tn 
is  observed  after  9  p.m.  in  the  evening  in  summer,  and  towards  6  p.h. 
in  the  winter.    The  interval  of  time  which  separates  the  two  maxima 
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iM  therefore  more  than  thirteen  hours  at  the  epoch  of  the  Bimmier 
solstice,  and  eight  hours  only  at  the  winter  solstice.  4thl7.  The 
minimum  of  the  dajpresents  itself  toWardsthree  o*  clock  in  the  summer, 
and  towar^  one  o'clock  in  winter.  The  ohserrations  were  insufficient 
to  establish  the  progress  of  the  night  mairimum.  diUjify.  The  instant 
which  best  represents  the  mean  electric  state  of  the  day,  in  the 
different  seasons,  occuts  about  eleren  in  tjie  morning. 

(269)  The  principal  source  of  atmospheric  Electricity  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  evaporation  from  the  earth's  surface.  The  researches 
of  Paraday  and  others  into  the  phenomena  of  the  hydro-electric 
machine  (111  et  seq.)  have,  however,  induced  Electricians  to  modify 
their  views  on  this  subject.  M.  Peltier  has,  indeed,  extdeavoured  to 
prove  (Annales  de  Ohimie  et  ie  FkyHque,  t.  4, 8rd  series)  that  vapour 
produced  at  a  temperature  below  280*  Fahr.  tiever  carries  off 
free  Slectridty,  and  that  as  this  temperature  is  not  that  of  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  the  electric  vapours  that  rise  cannot  proceed 
from  the  simple  evaporation  of  saliiie  or  pure  waters.  "Wlience  then 
does  the  Electricity  of  clouds  and  fogs  pit>ceed?  According  to 
Peltier's  views,  the  terrestrial  globe  is  a  body  charged  with  reiincus 
Electricity,  and  the  vapour  which  rises  from  it  being  resinoue  like 
itself  its  tension  reacts  downwards  against  that  of  the  globe,  and 
successively  reduces  all  its  effects.  But  as  vapour  is  to  a  certadn 
extent  conducteous,  it  does  not  long  retain  the  eqtal  distribution  of 
its  resinous  tension.  The  incessant  action  of  the  globe  repels  the 
te9inott8  Electricity  towards  the  upper  strata,  and  thus  renders  the 
lower  strata  pUreou9.  The  denser  the  vapour,  the  more  easily  this 
is  done.  Accordingly  it  is  found  that  towards  evening,  when  con- 
densation is  taking  place,  the  electrometer  gives  higher  indications 
than  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Every  body  situated  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  shares  in  its  resinous  tension.  The  more  it  projects  into 
space,  the  more  does  this  tension  increase.  Thus,  mountains,  edifices, 
and  even  organked  beings,  have  greater  degrees  of  resinoui  tension 
than  the  soil  on  which  tbey  rest.  The  electrometer  exhibits  a  greater 
divergence  under  condensed  vapours  compacted  into  clouds,  because 
the  influence  of  the  earth  I'enders  these  clouds  more  resinous  in  the 
upper  part  than  in  the  lowe(r.  As  long  as  an  insulated  body  remains 
in  a  state  of  equilibrium  of  reaction,  it  can  give  no  manifestation  of 
induced  Electricity.  The  leaves  of  an  induction  electrometer  remain 
at  rest  as  long  as  the  instrument  is  stationary,  but  when  it  is  elevated 
or  depressed,  they  acquire  either  a  less  resinous  (vitreotis')  or  a  more 
resinous  tension,  because  the  reacffcion  of  the  globe  no  longer  operating 
in  the  same  proportions  over  the  instrument,  the  resinous  Electricity 
becomes  differently  distributed ;  it  increases  towards  the  upper  part 
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when  the  electrometer  ia  elevated,  and  becomes  dominant  in  the 
lower  portion  when  it  is  depressed,  hence  the  leayes  diverge  in  the 
former  case  with  vitreous,  and  in  the  latter  with  reiinaui  Electricity. 
Peltier  applied  his  theory  to  the  explanation  of  the  various  forms  of 
clouds  and  fogs,  and  various  other  meteorologieal  phenomena.  We 
must  refer  our  readers  to  his  various  memoirs.  An/nUes  de  Chimie  et 
de  JPhynque,  t.  iv.  3rd  series;  Bulletins  de  VAcademie  Boyale  de- 
Bruxelles,  1842-3 ;  Traite  des  Tronibes;  donates  Bendus  from  1888 
to  1842. 

(260)  The  analogy  between  the  electric  spark  and  lightning  was 
noticed  at  an  early  period  of  electrical  science.  In  1708  Dr.  Wall 
mentioned  a  resemblance  between  Electricity  and  thunder  and  light- 
ning. In  1735  Mr.  Qrey  conjectured  their  identity,  and  that  they 
differed  in  degree  only ;  and  in  1748  the  Abb4  NoUet  reproduced  the 
conjecture  of  Grey,  attended  with  more  substantial  reasons ;  but  it 
was  reserved  for  the  great  American  philosopher,  Franklin,  to  demon- 
strate the  identity  by  the  bold  experiment  of  bringing  down  lightning 
from  the  heavens  by  means  of  a  kite,  and  of  performing  with  it 
experiments  similar  to  those  usually  made  with  ordinary  Electricity. 
The  circumstaxices  connected  with  this  brilliant  discovery  have  been 
fully  detailed  in  our  introductory  chapter  (16). 

(261)  Lightning  and  thunder,  then,  Sire  atmospheric  electrical 
phenomena,  and  the  terrific  thunder-storm  must  be  regarded  as 
indicating  the  process  by  which  nature  disposes  from  time  to  time  of 
an  excess  of  that  Electricity  which  is  required  and  generated  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  process  of  vegetation,  and  probably  also 
of  animal  life.  A  thunder-storm  is  the  result  of  an  electrical  dis- 
turbance arising  from  the  accumulation  of  active  Electricity  in 
masses  of  vapour  (clouds),  condensed  in  the  atmosphere.  Agreeably 
with  the  laws  of  induction,  a  mass  of  electrified  vapour  determines  an 
opposite  electrical  state  over  that  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
directly  opposed  to  it;  the  particles  of  intervening  air  assume  a 
peculiar  forced  electrical  state,  which  has  been  i^rmodi  polarized,  and 
when  the  tension  has  been  raised  to  a  certain  point,  and  the  particles 
can  no  longer  resist  the  tendency  of  the  opposite  electrical  forces  to 
combine,  they  are  displaced  and  broken  through  with  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  mechanical  violence.  Thus,  in  Fig.  119,  let  P 
represent  a  mass  of  clouds  charged  with  positive  Electricity, 
and  y  the  opposed  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  rendered  induc- 
teously  negative ;  a,  5,  c,  d  may  be  taken  to  represent  four  particles 
of  intermediate  air,  the  electrical  forces  in  which  are,  under  the 
influence  o^  the  cloud,  no  longer  distributed  in  a  state  of  inactivity 
over  their  surface,  as  shown  in  e,  where  the  black  squares  may  be 
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taken  to  represent  the  pontiye  force,  and  the  unshaded  squares  the 
negatiye  foroe,  but  are  arranged  in  what  maj  be  termed  a  polar 

Fig.  119. 


manner,  with  their  opposite  electrical  forces  concentrated  on  each  of 
their  opposite  fieu^s,  and  the  lightning  flash  is  an  indication  of  the 
return  of  the  particles  to  their  normal  condition  by  disruptive  dis- 
charge (124)  between  them.  The  clouds  and  the  earth,  or  two 
oppositely  electrified  clouds,  correspond  to  the  coatings,  and  the 
intexrening  air  to  the  glass,  of  the  Leyden  phial,  and  the  thunder- 
storm is  the  charging  and  discharging  of  this  huge  system. 

(262)  The  appearance  of  the  heavens  previous  to  and  during  a 
thunder-storm  was  first  diligently  studied  by  Beccaria.*  He  noticed 
that  a  dense  cloud  was  first  formed,  increasing  rapidly  in  magnitude, 
and  ascending  into  the  higher  legions  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
lower  end  is  black,  and  nearly  horizontal ;  but  the  upper  is  finely 
arched,  and  well  defined.  Many  of  these  clouds  often  seem  piled  one 
upon  the  other,  all  arched  in  the  same  manner ;  but  they  keep  con- 
stantly uniting,  swelling,  and  extending  their  arches.  When  such 
clouds  rise,  the  firmament  is  usually  sprinkled  over  with  a  great 
number  of  separate  clouds  of  odd  and  bizarre  forms,  which  keep 
quite  motionless.    When  the  thunder-cloud  ascends,  these  are  drawn 

*  Lettre  dell*  Elettricumo,  Bologna»  1758. 
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towards  it,  and  as  they  approach  they  become  more  uniform  and 
regular  in  their  shapes,  tiU  coming  dose  to  the  tihunder-doud  their 
limbs  stretch  mutually  towards  each  other,  finally  coalesce,  and  fown 
one  uniform  mass.  But  sometimes  the  thunder-cloud  will  swell  and 
increase  without  the  addition  of  these  smaller  adacititious  clouds. 
Some  of  the  latter  appear  like  white  fnnges  at  the  skirts  of  the- 
thunder-cloud,  or  under  the  body  of  it ;  but  they  continually  grow 
darker  and  darker  as  they  approach  it. 

(263)  When  the  thunder-cloud,  thus  augmented,  has  attained  a 
great  magnitude,  its  lower  surface  is  often  ragged,  particular  parti 
being  detached  towards  the  ea«tii,  but  still  connected  with  the  rest. 
Sometimes  the  lower  surface  swells  into  large  protuberances,  tending 
uniformly  towards  the  earth;  but  sometimes  oq0  whole  side  of  the 
cloud  will  have  an  inclination  to  the  earth,  whidbi  the  extremity  of  it 
will  nearly  touch.  When  the  observer  is  under  the  thunder-doud 
after  it  is  grown  large  and  is  well  formed,  it  is  seen  to  sink  lower  and 
to  darken  prodigiously,  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  number  of  small 
clouds  are  observed  in  rapid  motion  driven  about  in  irregular  direc- 
tions below  it.  While  these  clouds  are  agitated  with  the  most  rapid 
motions,  the  rain  generally  Mlg  in  abundance ;  and  if  the  agitation 
be  very  great,  it  hails. 

While  the  thunder-cloud  is  swelling  and  extending  itself  over  a 
large  tract  of  country,  the  lightning  is  seen  to  dart  from  one  part  oi 
it  to  another,  and  often  to  illuminate  its  whole  mass.  When  the 
cloud  has  acquired  a  sufficient  extent,  the  lightning  strikes  between 
the  cloud  and  the  earth  in  two  opposite  places,  the  path  of  the  light- 
ning lying  through  the  whole  body  of  the  cloud  and  its  branches. 
The  longer  this  lightmng  continues,  the  rarer  does  the  cloud  grow, 
and  the  lesB  dark  in  its  appearance,  tiU  it  breaks  in  different  places, 
and  shows  a  clear  sky.  When  the  thunder-cloud  is  thus  dispersed, 
those  parts  which  occupy  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  are 
spread  thinly  and  eqoially,  and  those  tiiat  are  beneath  are  blade  and 
thin  also,  but  ihey  vanish  gradually,  without  being  driven  away  by 
the  wind. 

(264)  The  following  is  the  aeiount  given  by  Dr.  Thomson :— "  A 
low  dense  doad  begins  to  form  in  a  part  of  the  atmosphere  that  was 
previously  clear.  This  cloud  increases  fast,  but  only  from  its  upper 
part,  and  qnreads  into  an  arched  form^  appearing  like  a  large  heap  of 
cotton  wooL  Its  under  surface  is  level,  as  if  it  rested  on  a  smooth 
plane.  The  wind  is  hushed,  and  everything  appears  pretematurally 
calm  and  still. 

"  Numberless  small  ragged  douds,  like  teaseled  flakes  of  cotton. 
Boon  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  moving  about  in  various  direc- 
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tiom,  and  perpetoallj  changing  their  irregular  suiface,  appearing  to 
increase  by  gradual  accumulation.  Aathej  more  about,  tiiey  approach 
each  other,  and  appear  to  stretch  out  their  ragged  arms  towards  each 
other.  They  do  not  often  ccxne  into  contact,  but  after  approaching 
▼eij  near  eacb  other,  they  evidently  recede,  either  in  wholes  or  by 
bending  away  their  ragged  arms. 

"During  this  confused  motion,  the  whole  mass  of  small  clouds 
approaches  the  gyreat  one  abore  it ;  and  when  near  it,  the  douds  of  the 
lower  mass  frequently  coalesce  with  each  other  before  they  coalesce 
with  the  upper  doud ;  but  as  frequently  the  upper  doud  coalesces 
without  them.  Its  lower  surface,  from  being  leyel  and  smooth,  now 
becomes  ragged,  and  its  tafcters  stretch  down  towards  the  others,  and 
long  arms  are  extended  toward  the  ground.  The  heayens  now  darken 
apace,  and  the  whole  mass  sinks  down.  Wind  rises  and  frequently 
shifts  in  squalls.  Small  douds  more  swiftly  in  yarious  directions. 
Lightning  darts  from  doud  to  dottd.  A  spark  is  sometimes  seen 
co-ezistent  through  a  yast  horizontal  extent  of  a  zig-zag  shape,  and 
of  different  brilliancy  in  different  parts.  Lightning  strikes  between 
the  douds  and  the  earth,  frequently  in  two  places  at  once, — a  heayy 
rain  fidls,— 'the  doud  is  dissipated,  or  it  rises  high  and  becomes  light 
and  thin.  These  electrical  discharges  obviously  dissipate  the  ELectri- 
dty : — the  doud  condenses  into  water,  and  occasions  the  sudden  and 
heavy  rain  which  always  terminates  a  thunder-storm.  The  previous 
motions  of  the  douds,  which  act  like  dectrometers,  indicate  the 
electricd  state  of  different  parts  of  the  atmosphere.'^ 

(2M)  A  great  differ^iee  will  be  observed  in  the  appearanee  of  the 
flashes  of  lightning  during  a  thunder-storm.  The  scene  is  sometimes 
rendered  awfully  magnificent  by  their  brilliancy,  frequency,  and 
extent;  darting  sometimes,  on  broad  and  well-defined  lines,  from 
doud  to  doud,  and  sometimes  shooting  towards  the  earl^ ;  they  then 
become  zig-zag  and.  irregular,  or  appear  as  a  large  and  rapidly-moving 
ball  of  fire— an  appearance  usually  designated  by  the  ignorant  a  thun- 
der-hcU^  and  erroneously  supposed  to  be  attended  by  the  fall  of  a 
solid  body.  The  report  of  the  thunder  is  also  modified  aocording  to 
the  nature  of  the  country,  the  extent  of  the  air  through  which  it 
passes,  and  the  position  of  the  pbserver.  Sometimes  it  sounds  like 
the  sudden  emptying  of  a  large  cartload  of  stones ;  sometimes  like 
the  firing  of  ayoUey  of  musketry :  in  these  cases  it  usually  follows 
the  lightning  immediately,  and  is  near  at  hand :  when  more  distant 
it  rumbles  and  reverberates,  at  first  with  a  loud  report,  gradually 
dying  away  and  returning  at  intervals,  or  roaring  like  the  discharge 
of  heavy  artillery.  Li  accounting  for  these  phenomena,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  passage  of  Electridty  is  almost  infinitely  rapid. 
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A  discharge  through  a  circuit  of  many  miles  has  been  experimentall j 
proved  to  be  instantaneous :  the  motion  of  light  is  similarly  rapid ; 
and  hence  the  flash  appears  momentary,  howerer  great  the  distance 
through  which  it  passes :  but  sound  is  infinitely  slower  in  its  progress, 
travelling,  in  air,  with  a  velocity  of  only  1180  feet  in  a  second,  or 
about  twelve  miles  in  a  minute.  Now,  supposing  the  lightning  to 
pass  through  a  space  of  some  miles,  the  explosion  will  be  first  heard 
from  the  point  of  the  air  agitated  nearest  the  spectator ;  it  will 
gradually  come  from  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  course  of  the 
Electricity ;  and,  last  of  all,  will  be  heard  from  the  r^note  extremity; 
and  the  different  degrees  of  the  agitation  of  the  air,  and  likewise  the 
difference  of  the  distance,  will  account  for  the  different  intensities 
of  the  sound  and  the  apparent  reverberation  and  charges. 

(266)  Thunder  only  takes  place  when  the  different  strata  of  air 
are  in  different  electrical  states :  the  clouds  interposed  between  these 
strata  are  also  electrical,  and  owe  (according  to  Dr.  Thomson)  their 
vesicular  nature  to  that  Electricity.  They  are  also  conductors.  The 
discharges  usually  take  place  between  two  strata  of  air ;  more  rarely 
between  the  air  and  the  earth  ;  and  sometimes  without  noise,  in  which 
case  the  flashes  are  very  bright :  but  they  are  single,  passing  visibly 
from  one  cloud  to  another,  and  confined,  usually,  to  a  single  quarter 
of  the  heavens.  When  the  discharge  is  accompanied  by  thunder,  a 
number  of  simultaneous  and  different-coloured  flashes  may  generally 
be  observed  stretching  to  an  extent  of  several  miles.  These  seem  to 
be  occasioned  by  a  nimiber  of  successive  discharges  frt)m  one  doud 
to  another,  the  intermediate  clonds  serving  as  intermediate  conductors, 
or  stepping-stones  as  it  were,  for  the  electric  fluid.  It  is  these  dis- 
charges which  occasion  the  rattling  noise.  Though  they  are  all  made 
at  the  same  time,  yet,  as  their  distances  are  different,  they  only  reach 
the  ear  in  succession,  and  thus  occasion  the  lengthened  rumbling 
noise— so  different  from  the  snap  which  accompanies  the  discharge 
of  a  Leyden  jar. 

(267)  The  snap  attending  the  spark  from  the  prime  conductor  of 
an  electrical  machine  and  the  awful  thunder-crash  are  undoubtedly 
similar  phenomena,  and  produced  by  the  same  action.  The  cause  is 
the  vibration  of  the  air  agitated  by  the  passage  of  the  electric  dis- 
charges with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  intensity :  and  two  explana- 
tions may  be  given  of  the  manner  in  which  the  vibration  is  produced. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  electric  fluid  opens  for 
itself  a  passage  through  air,  or  other  matter,  in  the  manner  of  a 
projectile,  and  that  the  sound  is  caused  by  the  rush  of  the  air  into 
the  vacuum  produoed  by  the  instantaneous  passage  of  the  fluid :  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  vibration  may  be  referred  to  a  decomposition 
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and  reoomposition  of  Electricity  in  all  the  media  in  wlach  it  appears. 
On  this  hypothesis,  the  continued  roll  is  the  effect  of  the  compara- 
tiyelj  slow  propagation  of  sound  through  the  air,  and  it  may  be  thus 
illustrated.*  Suppose  a  flash  of  lightning  11,800  feet  in  length,  or 
that  the  spark  is  instantaneously  seen  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
this  line.  At  the  same  instant  that  the  flash  is  visible  the  vibration 
is  communicated  to  the  atmosphere  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
line.  Now  suppose  an  observer  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  line 
of  the  flash,  and  at  the  distance  of  1,180  feet  from  one  end :  then, 
since  sound  travels  at  the  rate  of  1,180  feet  in  a  second,  one  second 
will  elapse  after  the  flash  has  been  seen  before  any  sound  will  be 
heard.  When  the  sound  begins,  the  vibration  communicated  to  the 
nearest  stratum  of  air  has  reached  his  ear ;  and  since  the  line  of 
disturbance  has  been  supposed  to  be  11,800  feet  in  length,  the 
vibrations  of  the  more  distant  strata  will  continue  to  reach  his  ear  in 
succession,  during  the  space  of  ten  eeoonde.  Hence,  the  length  of 
the  flash  determines  the  duration  of  the  sound :  and  it  follows  that 
the  same  flash  will  give  rise  to  a  sound  of  greater  or  less  duration, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  observer  with  respect  to  its  direction. 
Thus,  in  the  above  instance,  suppose  a  second  observer  to  be  placed 
under  the  line,  and  towards  its  middle,  he  would  only  hear  the  sound 
during  half  the  time  it  was  heard  by  the  flrst  observer;  and  if  we 
suppose  the  line  to  be  circular,  and  the  observer  to  be  placed  near  its 
centre,  the  sound  would  arrive  from  every  point  at  the  same  instant 
in  a  violent  crash. 

(268)  Although  the  vibratory  motion  is  communicated  to  all  the 
strata  of  air  along  the  whole  length  of  the  flash,  they  will  not  all 
receive  the  same  impidsion  unless  they  are  all  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, and  in  the  same  hygrometric  state,  which  can  raialy  happen. 
Hence,  although  proceeding  from  the  nearest  point,  the  first  im- 
pression of  the  sound  is  not  always  the  most  intense. 

The  latter  of  these  two  ways  of  accounting  for  the  vibration,  seems 
to  accord  best  with  facts ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  has  been  objected 
that  if  the  noise  were  occasioned  by  the  electric  fluid  forcing  for  itself 
a  passage  through  the  air,  a  similar  Aound  ought  to  be  produced  by  a 
cannon-ball :  and  a  still  stronger  objection  is,  that  experiments  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  electric  fluid  is  not  transferred  from  point  to 
point  like  a  projectile  of  ponderable  matter,  but  by  the  vibration  of 
an  elastic  medium,  as  sound  is  conveyed  through  the  atmosphere. 

The  equilibrium  of  the  clouds  is  sometimes  restored  by  a  single 
flash  of  lightning:  at  other  times  the  accumulation  is  so  immense, 

*  866  Brand's  Dictionajy  of  Scienoe,  Litentare^  and  Art.    Article,  Thwtder, 
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and  the  neighbouring  strata  of  air  so  etroiagly  oharged,  thait  the 
flashes  continue  for  hours  before  they  terminate  in  a  storm  of  mn. 

(269)  A  person  may  be  killed  by  lightning,  although  the  explosion 
takes  plaoe  twiesty  miles  off,  by  what  is  called  the  bai^  stroke.  Sup- 
pose that  the  two  extremities  of  a  cloiod  highly  cksifgf^  h«Qg  down 
to  the  earth,  tikey  will  repel  the  Electricijt)r  ftom  the  earthy  surfihce 
if  it  be  of  the  same  kind  m  their  own,  and  will  attract  the  other 
kind:  if  a  discharge  should  suddenly  take  place  at  one  end  of  the 
cloud,  the  equilibrium  will  instimtly  be  restored  by  a  flash  at  that 
point  of  the  earth  which  is  under  the  other.  Thpu^  this  back  stroke 
is  often  sufficiently  powerful  to  destroy  life,  it  is  never  so  terrible  in 
its  effects  as  the  direct  shook. 

When  a  building  is  struck  by  lightning,  the  charge  is  generally 
determined  towards  the  chimney,  owing  to  its  height,  and  to  the  oon- 
ducting  power  of  the  carbon  d^osited  in  it ;  for  it  has  been  demon- 
strated experimentally,  that  tiie  electric  fluid  will  pass  with  fi^eiUlTf  to 
a  considerable  distance  over  a  surface  of  carbon. 

(270)  This  is  Ulustratedin  the  following  account  of  lihe  effects  of  a 
terrific  flash  which  struck  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,at  Brabpum, 
in  Kent  (Meet,  Mag,  July,  184*6) .  '*  Mr.  Smith  was  roused  by  hearing 
a  tremendous  crash  in  the  adjacent  room,  in  which  five  of  his  children 
were  sleeping.  On  rea<^ing  the  room  %»  fowni  the  Mnmey  levelled 
from  the  top  to  the  floor ^  the  bricks  and  rubbish  nearly  cavering  it^ 
and  some  portion  of  the  bed.  The  children  were  fortunately  unhurt 
with  the  exception  of  one,  the  eldest,  a  boy  about  thirteen  years  of 
age,  who  receired  a  se?ere  contusion  from  one  of  the  falling  bricks  on 
the  left  eye.  Thqir  escape  was  almost  miraculous,  as  one  of  the  bed- 
posts was  shiiFered  into  splinters,  and  the  pillows  were  actually 
driven  from,  undmr  the  heads  of  the  children,  one  entirely  through 
the  door,  the  panels  of  which  were  forced  out  and  the  other  left 
hanging  in  the  ^erture,  the  bed-clothes  were  ^hfterwards  found  to 
be  ignited  in  two  places,  each  about  the  size  of  half  a  crown,  but  by 
timely  attention  further  calamity  was  prevented.  On  afterwards 
jRiamining  the  premises  it  was  found  that  the  electric  fluid  had  passed 
down  the  stairs,  through  the  back  wash-house  to  l^e  hog-sty,  wherein 
were  two  fine  animals  weighing  each  about  seren  score ;  one  was  struck 
dead,  and  the  other  escaped  unhurt.  The  house  was  so  much  damaged 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  take  it  down." 

(271)  A^ain,  in  the  following  account  contained  in  a  letter  to  Mr, 
Weektt  from  Mr.  I^yton  of  Sandwich  {Meet,  Mag,  toL  ii.  p.  123).  ''I 
was  wBitching  the  lightning  at  four  o'-clock  in  the  morning  (July  8, 
1846),  as  Ilay  in  bed,  when  my  eye  was  attracted  by  a  momentary 
blase  hetween  the  fireplace  and  the  window^  jam^  beyond  my  bed  curtain, 
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attended  bj  a  vezy  loud,  sharp,  Btunning  noise ;  it  seemed  like  the 
discharge  of  a  cannon,  a  volley  of  mortar  fragments  flew  all  over  the 
room.  AJEterwards,  a  second  perhaps,  caoie  the  thundw.  The  blaze 
was  elliptic,  about  four  feet  horizontally,  as  perfectly  distinct  as  the 
blaze  of  a  gas  li^t ;  its  outline  however  was  not  defined  like  that 
which  is  eompresied  by  the  atmosphere,  while  here,  the  jwessure  being 
sudden  and  from  withm,  the  border  was  diluted  and  rugged.  The 
stench  was  abeminable,  it  seemed  as  if  driven  into  the  substance  of 
every  tinng  in  the  room.  Notbmg  was  burnt.  On  examination  the 
electrie  body  appeared  to  have  entered  the  ehimmey  through  the  side  of 
tiepaty  in  whiek  it  made  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  two  fingers^  and 
which  it  forced  about  eigbt  inches  from  its  place ;  it  th^i  descended 
some  twenty  or  five  and  twenty  feet,  when  it  came  ibhrough  a  crack 
in  the  front  of  the  ehimsey,  and  burst  the  paper,  forcing  out  tbe  canvas 
without  tearing  it,  as  if  the  blunt  end  of  a  stick  had  been  pushed 
agiunflt  it ;  thence  it  passed  downwards  l)etween  the  bricks  and  the 
canvas  tQl  it  met  obstmctiom  in  the  wooden  manteli«helf  fastened  to 
the  bricks,  when  it  broke  into  the  loom'burstingbotb  eaavaa  and  paper, 
and  forcing  the  wood-work  about  an  incb  forward ;  the  flash  in  this 
case  probably  divided,  the  principal  current  desoending  the  funnel  in 
a  dir9ct  line  to  tbe  earth,  wMle  another  portion  passed  off  laterally 
through  the.  wall  from  whence  it  burst  into  the  bed  chamber.'' 

(272)  The  directi(MC»  to  be  given  as  to  the  best  positions  of  safety 
durii^g  a  thunder-stcMrm  are  few  and  simple.  If  out  of  doors,  trees 
should  be  avoided ;  and  if  from  the  rapidity  with  which  the  explosion 
follows  the  flash  it  ahoyld  be  evident  that  the  electric  clouds  are  near 
at  hand,  a  recumbent  posture  on  ike  ground  is  the  most  secure.  It 
is  seldom  dangevoua  to  take  shelter  under  sheds,  carts,  or  low  build- 
ings, or  under  the  aroh  of  a  bridge :  the  distance  of  tweqity  or  thirty 
feet  from  taJl  trees  or  houses  is  rather  an  eligible  situation,  for, 
should  a  discharge  tak0  place,  these  devated  bodies  are  most  likely 
to  receive  it,  and  leas  prominent  bodies  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
more  lik^y  to  escape.  It  is  right  also  to  avoid  water^  for  it  is  a  good 
conduotor ;  and  the  height  of  a  human  being  near  tiie  stream  is  not 
unlikely  to  determine  the  directioiMof  a  dischaige.  Within  doors  we 
are  tolerably  safe  in  the  middle  of  a  carpeted  room,  or  when  standing 
on  a  doi^Ue  hearth  rug.  The  chimney,  for  reasons  above  stated, 
should  be  aToidfid:  upon  the  same  principle,  gilt  mouldings,  bell* 
wires,  ^.,  are  in  danger  of  being  struck.  In  bed  we  are  tolerably 
safe — blankets  and  feathers  beii^  bad  conductors,  and  we  are,  con- 
sequently, to  a  certain  extent,  insulated.  It  is  injudicious  to  take 
refuge  in  a  cellar,  because  the  discharge  is  often  from  the  earth  to  a 
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cloud,  and  buildings  frequently  sustain  the  greatest  injuiy  in  tlie 
basement  story. 

(273)  Arago  *  divides  the  phenomena  of  lightning  into  three  classes. 
In  the  first  he  places  those  luminous  discharges  characterized  by  a 
long  streak  of  light,  very  thin,  and  well  -defined  at  the  edges ;  they 
are  not  always  white,  but  are  sometimes  of  a  violet  or  purple  hue ; 
they  do  not  move  in  a  straight  line,  but  have  a  deviating  track  of  a 
sigzag  form.  They  frequently  divide  in  striking  terrestrial  objects, 
into  two  or  more  distinct  streams,  but  invariably  proceed  from  a  single 
point.  Under  the  second  class  Arago  has  placed  those  luminous 
efiects  not  having  any  apparent  depth,  but  expanding  over  a  vast 
Burfiice ;  they  are  frequently  coloured  red,  blue,  and  violet ;  they 
have  not  the  activity  of  the  former  class,  and  are  generally  confined 
to  the  edges  of  the  cloud  from  which  they  appear  to  proceed.  The 
third  class  comprises  those  more  concentrated  masses  of  light 
which  he  has  termed  globular  lightning.  The  long  zigzag  and 
expanded  flashes  exist  but  for  a  moment,  but  these  seem  to  endure 
for  many  seconds ;  they  appear  to  occupy  time,  and  to  have  a  progres- 
sive motion. 

"  It  is  more  than  probable,"  observed  Sir  W.  Harris  (Essay  on  the 
Nature  of  Thv/nder-storms^  p.  85),  '^  that  many  of  these  phenomena  are 
at  last  reducible  to  the  common  progress  of  the  disruptive  discharge, 
modified  by  the  quantity  of  passing  Electricity,  the  density  and 
condition  of  the  aur,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  attendant  light.  When 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  such  that  a  moderately  intense  discharge 
can  proceed  in  an  occasionally  deviating  zigzag  line,  the  great  nucleus 
or  head  of  the  discharge  becomes  drawn  out  as  it  were  into  a  line  of 
light  visible  through  the  whole  track ;  and  if  the  discharge  divides  on 
approaching  a  terrestrial  object,: we  have  what  sailors  gbH  forked 
lightning;  if  it  does  not  divide,  but  exhibits  a  long  rippling  line,  with 
but  little  deviation,  they  call  it  chain  lightning,  "What  sailors  term 
sheet  lightning  is  the  Hght  of  a  vivid  discharge  reflected  from  the 
surfaces  of  distant  clouds,  the  spark  itself  being  concealed  by  a  dense 
intermediate  mass  of  cloud,  behind  which  the  discharge  has  taken 
place.  In  this  way  an  extensive  Mnge  of  cloud  may  appear  in  a  blaze 
of  light,  producing  a  truly  sublime  effect.  The  appearance  termed 
globular  lightning  may  be  the  result  of  similar  discharges ;  it  is  no 
doubt  always  attended  by  a  di£fusely  luminous  track;  this  may, 
however,  be  completely  eclipsed  in  the  mind  of  the  observer  by  the 
great  concentration  and  density  of  the  discharge,  in  the  points 
immediately  through  which  it  continues  to  force  its  way,  and  where 
*  Annuaire  du  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  pour  1888. 
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the  condensation  of  the  air  immediately  before  it  is  often  extremely 
great.  It  is  this  intensely  illuminated  point  which  gives  the  notion 
of  globular  discharge :  and  it  is  clear,  from  the  circumference  of  air 
which  may  become  illuminated,  the  apparent  diameter  will  often  be 
great.  Mr.  Hoarder,  of  Plymouth,  once  witnessed  a  discharge  of 
Hghtning  of  this  kind  on  the  Dartmoor  Hills,  very  near  him.  Several 
vivid  flashes  had  occurred  before  the  mass  of  clouds  approached  the 
hill  on  which  he  was  standing ;  before  he  had  time  to  retreat  from 
his  dangerous  position,  a  tremendous  crash  and  explosion  burst  close 
to  him.  To  use  his  own  words,  ^  the  spark  had  the  appearance  of  a 
nucleus  of  intensely  ignited  matter,  followed  by  a  flood  of  light ;  it 
struck  the  path  near  me,  and  dashed  with  fearful  brilliancy  down  its 
whole  length,  to  a  rivulet  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  it  termi- 
nated.'" 

(274)  That  the  appearances  termed  Jlre-halU  must  be  regarded  as 
peculiar  forms  of  disruptive  discharge  is  evident  from  the  foUowing 
cases  furnished  by  Mr.  Chambers,  as  occurring  on  board  the  "  Mon- 
tague;" and  by  Captain  Stewart,  commander  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company's  ship  "  Lady  Melville."  In  Mr.  Chambers'  account 
{Fhil.  Tram,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  836)  it  is  stated  that  whilst  engaged  in 
taking  an  observation  on  the  quarter-deck,  one  of  the  quartermasters 
requested  him  to  look  to  windward ;  upon  which  he  observed  a  large 
ball  of  blue  fire  rolling  along  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  big  as  a 
mill-stone,  at  about  three  miles  distant.  Before  they  could  raise  the 
main  tack,  the  ball  had  reached  within  forty  yards  of  the  main-chains, 
when  it  rose  perpendicularly  with  a  fearful  explosion,  and  shattered 
the  maintop-mast  in  pieces. 

The  account  from  the  journal  of  the  "Lady  Melville"  (JElect, 
Mag.  vol.  i.  p.  283)  is  as  follows : — 

"At  four,  P.M.,  a  great  deal  of  wind;  lightning  and  heavy  black 
clouds  passing  over  head ;  at  half-past  six  a  hall  of  fire  struck  the 
mainmast,  passed  through  the  upper  deck,  making  a  hole  about 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter  and  four  feet  £rom  the  mast,  when  it 
exploded  on  the  gun-deck  with  a  tremendous  noise,  and  forcing  the 
deck  upwards  abaft  the  mainmast.  About  a  quarter  past  seven 
another  ball  of  fire  struck  the  mainmast,  and  ascending  upwards  and 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  mast,  it  exploded  with  a  loud 
crackling  noise  like  a  roll  of  musketry,  with  vivid  sparks,  breaking 
several  of  the  large  iron  hoops  which  surround  the  mast,  and  scattering 
the  fittings  in  aU  directions.  A  sailor,  on  approaching  the  hole  on 
the  deck,  was  scorched  so  severely  from  helaw  upwards,  that  he  died 
twelve  days  after  in  extreme  agony.  The  compass  was  not  affected, 
nor  was  there  any  smell." 
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In  June,  1826,  two  yotuig  kdies  were  struck  dead  by  lightning 
on  the  Malvern  Hilk,  and  it  was  stated  {Lhyi'8  Boemng  F&9t)  that 
tiie  electric  discharge  appeared  as  '^  a  mass  of  fire  rolling  along  the 
hill  towards  the  building  in  wfaii^  the  party  had  taken  shelter." 

Harris  thinks  that  in  many  cases,  in  which  distinct  balb  of  fire  of 
sensible  duration  have  been  perceived,  the  appearance  has  resulted 
from  the  BpecieB  of  brush  or  glow  discharge  (127*^1SS)  which 
may  often  preeede  the  main  shock.  In  short,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  conceive,  that  before  a  discharge  of  the  whole  system  takes  place, 
that  is  to  say,  before  the  constrained  condition  of  the  dielectric 
particles  of  air  intermediate  between  the  douds  and  the  earth 
becomes  as  it  were  overtuined,  the  particles  nearest  one  of  the 
terminating  planes  or  other  bodies  situate  on  them  may  begin  to 
discharge  upon  the  succeeding  particles,  and  make  an  effort  to  restore 
the  natural  condition  of  the  system  by  a  gradual  process. 

If  therefore  we  conceive  the  discharging  particles  to  have  a  pro- 
gressive motion  from  any  cause,  then  we  shall  immediately  obtain 
such  a  result  as  that  observed  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  on  board  the 
"  Montague,"  in  which  a  large  ball  of  blue  fire  was  observed  rolling 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  towards  tiie  ship  from  to-windward.  This 
was  evidently  a  sort  of  glow  ducliarge,  or  8t,  Selmo^s  Jtre,  produced 
by  some  of  the  polarised  atmospheric  particles  yielding  up  their 
Electricity  to  the  surface  of  the  Water.  The  clouds  were  in  rapid 
motion :  the  discharging  particles  had  motion  towards  the  ship,  the 
rate  of  which  appears  from  the  account,  to  correspond  with  the 
velocity  of  the  breoEe.  On  nearing  the  ship,  the  point  of  discharge 
became  transferred  to  the  head  of  the  mast :  and  the  striking  distance 
being  thus  diminished,  the  whole  system  returned  to  its  normal  state, 
that  is  to  say,  a  disruptive  discharge  ensued  between  the  sea  and  the 
clouds,  producing  the  usual  phenomena  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
termed  by  the  observers,  the  ''  rising  of  the  ball  through  the  mast  of 
the  ship.*''  The  iaM.  occurrence  on  the  Malvern  Hills,  is  another 
instance  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  these 
appearances  so  decidedly  Biarked  as  concentrated  baUs  of  fire,  are 
produced  by  the  glow  or  brush  discharge,  producing  a  St.  Helmo's 
fire  in  a  given  point  or  points  of  a  charged  system  previoudy  to  the 
more  general  and  r{q[yid  union  of  the  electrical  forces :  whilst  the 
greater  number  of  discharges  described  as  globular  lightning,  are,  as 
abeady  observed,  most  probably  nothing  more  than  a  vivid  and  dense 
electrical  spark  in  the  act  of  breaking  through  the  air,  which,  coming 
suddenly  on  the  eye,  and  again  vanishing  in  an  eztremd.y  small 
portion  of  time,  has  been  designated  a  ball  of  light.* 
*  Natuie  of  Thunder-fltorma,  p.  89. 
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(275)  Som6  rery  Temarkable  appearances  of  lightning,  during  a 
terriftc  storm  wUch  oconrred  ist  the  neighbourbod  of  Maaehester, 
on  the  16th  of  Julj,  1850,  were  obsenred  hj  Sank  (J^kil  Ma^., 
Tol.  ixxtii.),  flAd  Gki^  {ibid,  p.  886).  Each  disohai^  appeared 
to  etnanate  from  a  mass  of  clouds  in  the  B*  W.,  aaod  tanrelled  six  or 
ten  miles  in  the  dbection  of  the  spectator,  dividing  liito  hidf  a  doseik 
Oi'  more  sparks  or  zig-zag  streams  of  Hght,  and  not  eirikiny  ike 
^rowndf  the  elevation  being  apparently  about  three  and  half  miles. 
A  remarkable  feature  noticed  by  both  obseryem  was  the  senatible 
time  of  its  travelling.  The  maiu  streams  were  formed  before  the 
diverging  sparks,  and  when  fbnned,  remldiied  ttecidy  for  an  appre- 
ciable time.  The  flashes  from  doud  to  doud  presented  a  great 
variety  of  farms  and  ramifications;  sometimes  appearing  like  the 
branched  roots  of  trees,  and  occasioniiUy  with  bright  bidls  at  the 
termination  of  all  or  some  of  the  branchea. 

(276)  The  most  appalling  description  of  the  phenomena  attending 
some  thunder-storms  that  we  have  met  with,  is  in  a  commfulucation 
from  Mr.  S.  Strickland  to  ihe  Ehttrktal  Mefgasdne  (vol.  ii.  p.  125). 
We  quote  certiin  parts  of  this  description  as  illustrating  the  identity 
of  Jire-halU  with  electric  dischargee.  **  I  was  soon  startled  by 
seeing  a  fireball  pass  before  me,  within  a  few  yards  of  niy  gun,  and 
strike  a  small  tree;  others  passed  me;  some  having  streams  or 
tails  sieverai  yards  in  length,  and  all  about  eight  or  nine  feet  from 
the  ground :  they  all  ended  by  sixiking:  one  or  other  of  the  kees, 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  me :  some  passed  over  my  head,  others 
stopped  short  and  struck  the  trees  in  the  wood ;  they  all  uttered  a 
a  cauldron-like  roar  as  they  passed,  and  gave  out  a  crackling  din  as 
they  terminated  their  career.  Dreading  the  dose  vidbity  of  these 
fire-balls,  I  lay  at  fiill-length  on  the  ground  watching  and  counting 
them  as  they  flew :  I  observed  that  each  spark  spread  to  the  size 
of  the  double  fist,  and  emitted  a  dazzling  light  of  a  brilliant  silvery 
whiteness.  Ibis  scene  liuted  far  more  than  a  quarts  of  «a  hour, 
when  the  approach  of  a  heavy  fiJl  of  laiu  induced  me  to  crawl  to 
my  gun,  in  order  that  I  might  protect  it  from  the  wet.  I  in&tantly 
felt  what  resembled  the  &U  of  a  heavy  wool-sack  on  my  head :  the 
feeling  passed  down  my  diest,  producing  involuntarily  a  deep  sob, 
and  then  down  my  stomach,  producing  a  seusiftion  of  deadly  sii^ness, 
and  a  horrid  smeU  of  sulphur  on  my  clothes.  A  violent  shower  fell« 
accompanied  by  hu^e  transparent  pieces  of  ice,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  broken  at  the  end.  Never 
less  than  two,  and  frequently  as  many  Bs^ve  fire-balls  were  in  view  at 
the  same  time :  their  flight  was  not  so  rapid  as  to  be  called  instan- 
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taneouB,  for  I  could  at  times  watch  one  tbrough  its  course  before 
aaother  appeared ;  they  all  ended  with  two  or  more  crackling  reports, 
crossing  each  other  in  all  directions,  striking  the  trees  at  all  heights, 
and  also  striking  the  ground.'*     Mr.  Strickland  suggests  that  these 
remarkable  phenomena  may  hare  been  occasioned  b j  the  resistance 
offered  to  the  electric  fluid  hj  the  unusuallj  dry  state  of  the  earth, 
there  having  been  scarcely  a  shower  of  rain  since  the  preceding 
January ;  the  electric  fluid  "  laying  piled,  as  it  were,  on  the  ground 
in  masses  or  heaps,  and  finally  making  its  escape  by  the  roots  of 
trees,  or  by  projecting  masses  of  solid  rock."    This  peculiar  form  of 
discharge  seems  to  be  well  explained  by  referring  it*  to  the  con- 
tinuous charge  and  discharge  of  dry  air,  the  particles  of  which,  as  they 
are  charged  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  tension,  more  onwards,  making 
room  for  others.     This  form  of  discharge  is  unaccompanied  by 
thunder ;  but  that  it  is  not  less  destructiye  in  its  effects  than  the 
more  common  lightning  flash,    appears   from  the  following  case 
reported  by  M.  Begnier,  in  a  letter  to  M.  Merimee.  (Bepart  of  the 
French  Academy,  August,   1846.)     ''A  girl,  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  of  age,  was  reaping  with  her  father  and  mother  in  hot,  dry 
weather,  at  3  p.m.  the  fekther  saw  a  doud  approaching,  and  expecting 
a  storm  to  be  at  hand,  he  sent  his  daughter  homeward,  he  and  his 
wife  intending  to  overtake  her.    The  girl  set  out  in  a  direction 
toward  the  doud ;  and  the  father,  in  a  few  moments,  turned  to  see 
what  had  become  of  her,  and  was  surprised  to  see  her  a  few  paces 
from  him  lying   oft   her   &ce.      On   approaching,   he   found  her 
motionless  and  lifeless.    Three  hours  after  the  event  M.  Begnier 
accompanied  the  juye  de  pauv  to  the  field  where  the  girl  still  lay  in 
the  position,  as  they  told  him,  in  which  she  had  been  found.    Her 
arms  were  not  forward,  as  occurs  in  ordinary  &lls,  where  time  is 
given  for  this  instinctive  action ;  her  dress  was  not  raised,  but  her 
bonnet  was  three  or  four  paces  from  her.    On  examining  the  body, 
there  were  marks  as  if  of  a  bum  on  the  right  groin,  and  under  the 
right  arm,  and  there  were  a  few  drops  of  blood  in  the  right  ear, 
otherwise  there  were  no  external  hurts;  but  the  body  was  not 
opened.    The  conclusion  arrived  at  was,  that  death  was  occasioned 
by  lightning,  notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  the  fSftther  of  the 
girl  who  affirmed  that  he  did  not  hear  the  slighteet  naue.   M.  Begnier 
thinks  that  the  electricity  rose  from  the  earth,  because  the  bonnet 
was  driven  off'  and  not  on,  and  the  marks  on  it  resembled  those 
which  a  stick  with  a  rounded  end  might  give  when  acting  from  below 
upward. 

(277)  A  curious  case  is  related  by  Professor  Thomson,  of  Glasgow 
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(Phil  Mag.  rol.  xzzyii.  p.  64),  where  two  bell-wires  hanging  parallel 
to  each  other  were  attracted,  probably  by  an  electro-magnetic  action, 
at  the  moment  of  the  discharge  of  a  flash  of  lightning  down  them, 
and  compressed  together  with  such  force  that  it  was  difficult  to 
separate  them,  being  partiallj  fused.  The  paper  on  the  wall  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  wires  was  stained  with  oxide  of  copper  dispersed 
by  the  shock  from  the  wires. 

(278)  Many  of  the  extraordinary  effects  of  lightning  on  buildings 
may,  according  to  Peltier  {Compter  Bendus,  December  16,  1844), 
be  understood  by  referring  to  the  very  unequal  conducting  pro- 
perties of  the  materials  which  enter  into  their  construction.  He 
insists  on  the  complete  opposition  existing  between  the  phenomena 
of  static  and  those  of  dyfumio  Electricity.  When  a  conductor  is 
sufficient  to  give  a  free  passage  to  an  electric  discharge,  we  obtain 
nothing  beyond  dynamic  effects,  which  are  rendered  evident  by  an 
elevation  of  temperature,  by  a  vaporization  of  liquid,  &c.,  but  there 
is  no  indication  of  the  attractions  and  repulsions  that  are  peculiar 
to  static  Electricity.  When  the  conductor  is  insufficient,  the  two 
orders  of  phenomena  exist  simultaneously ;  the  dynamic  phenomena 
are  produced  by  the  portion  which  passes  through  the  conductor, 
the  static  by  the  portion  arrested  by  its  insufficiency.  Now  when 
lightning  strikes  a  building,  there  are,  on  account  of  the  excessively 
unequal  conducting  properties  of  the  materials  over  which  it  passes, 
powerful  actions  of  static  Electricity.  Wherever  the  Electricity  is 
arrested  it  accumulates ;  and  here,  between  the  portions  of  the 
floors  and  the  walls,  for  instance,  powerful  effects  of  attraction 
are  produced,  tearing  up  the  floors  and  the  skirting  boards  and 
destroying  such  furniture  as  may  be  near  the  moist  soil  and  the 
conductor. 

(279)  Lightning  Conductors. — To  Franklin,  whose  active  mind  was 
constantly  directed  to  practical  applications  of  the  facts  disclosed  by 
science,  we  are  indebted  for  the  suggestion  of  a  method  of  defending 
buildings  from  the  dreaded  effects  of  lightning.  His  method  waB 
to  erect  by  the  side  of  the  buUding  to  be  protected  a 'continuous 
metallic  rod  in  perfect  communication  with  the  earth,  and  experience 
has  fully  demonstrated  the  value  of  this  precaution. 

In  the  choice  of  a  conductor,  preference  should  be  given  to 
copper,  and  it  is  well  to  divide  the  extremity  into  three  or  four 
points:  it  should  penetrate  the  ground  sufficiently  deep  to  be  in 
close  contact  with  a  stratum  of  moist  soil,  or,  if  possible,  with  a 
spring  of  water,  and  it  should  be  carried  above  the  highest  point  of 
the  building.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  every  part  of  the  rod 
he  perfectly  continuous,  and  that  its  substance  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
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any  chance  of  its  being  melted:  perfect  securitj  on  tbis  head  is 
amyed  at  by  employing  a  copper  rod  of  one  inch  in  diameter.  The 
conductor  shoidd  be  applied  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  walls  of  the 
building,  and  all  contiguous  masses  of  metal,  such  as  gutters,  water- 
pipes,  &o.,  should  be  metallically  connected  with  it.  '*  The  practice 
of  insulating  the  conductor,"  observes  Sir  William  Harris  {Nature 
of  Thtmder-storms,  p.  128),  "  by  means  of  pitch,  glass,  or  some  bad 
conducting  substance,  or  otherwise  to  apply  it  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  walls  so  as  to  interpose  a  stratum  of  air  between  it  and  the 
building,  is  not  only  useless,  but  disadvantageous,  and  implies  a 
distrust  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  conductor  is  founded." 
Numerous  carefully  conducted  experiments  have  proved  that  an 
electrical  discharge  never  leaves  an  easy  line  of  transit  in  order  to 
pass  upon  matters  out  of  that  line ;  but  if  it  should,  it  can  scarcely  be 
imagined  that  a  lightning  flash  that  can  break  through  several 
hundred  yards,  and  shiver  into  fragments  the  most  compact  bodies, 
would  be  arrested  in  its  course  by  a  few  inches  of  any  solid  insulating 
substance,  or  by  a  few  feet  of  air.  Equally  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  electrical  science  is  the  practice  not  unfrequently 
adopted  of  placing  balls  of  glass  on  the  projeding  points  of  build- 
ings, under  the  impression  that  glass  being  a  non-conductor  of 
Electricity,  it  would  divert  the  lightning  from  the  building.  Christ 
Church,  at  Doncaster,  was  thus  "  protected  "  till  it  was  struck  by  a 
flash  of  lightning,  and  nearly  demolished.  On  the  other  hand,  a  well 
arranged  lightning-conductor  does  not  uwite  the  lightning  any  more 
than  a  rain-pipe  attracts  the  rain  which  falls  on  a  building  during  a 
shower.  Its  action  is  pively  passive:  it  offers  to  the  disruptive 
discharge  a  line  of  small  resistance,  whereby  those  irresistible 
mechanical  effects  which  attend  the  passage  of  the  discharge  through 
resisting  matter  are  prevented.  A  conductor  erected  with  the  pre- 
cautions  above  described  was  considered  by  the  French  philosophers 
(Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Fhysique,  vol.  xzvi.)  adequate  to  protect  a 
circular  space  of  a  radius  double  its  height  above  the  highest  point 
of  the  building  to  which  it  is  attached.  A  case  is,  however,  related  by 
Loomis  (American  Journal  qf  Seienee,  1850,  p.  820),  in  which  a  con- 
ductor constructed  according  to  this  rule  fisiiled  to  protect  entirely  the 
building,  and  he  thinks  it  unsafe  to  rely  upon  a  rod  to  protect  a 
circle  whose  radius  is  more  than  once  and  a  half  the  height  of  the 
rod. 

A  building  with  a  metallic  roof  is  protected  in  a  very  simple  man- 
ner. The  roof  should  be  connected  by  straps  of  copper,  with  the 
metallic  gutters  which  carry  off  the  rain-water,  and  rods,  projecting 
fifteen  or  twenty  inches  from  the  tops  of  the  chimneys,  should  like- 
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wise  be  soldered  to  the  roof.  The  ligbtning  being  transmitted  prin- 
cipally along  the  wrfaee  of  a  conductor,  an  ordinary  sized  metalHe 
gutter  will  conduct  silently  the  most  yiolent  discharge  that  may  fall 
from  the  clouds. 

(280)  The  great  importance  of  attending  to  t^e  conducting  condi* 
tion  of  the  ground  in  which  the  end  of  the  conductor  is  fixed,  and  of 
securing  an  efficient  discharging  train,  is  exemplified  in  the  following 
account  of  mischief  done  by  a  fiash  of  lightning  to  a  houseyWmw^J 
with  a  lighixung  conductor,  communicated  by  M.  de  Carville  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  January  19th,  1846  (Ulect  Mag,,  voL 
ii.  p.  814). 

"  On  the  morning  of  Dec.  20, 1^5,  during  a  heavy  hail  shower,  a 
fire-ball  was  seen  to  bifurcate  in  the  vertical  of  the  lightning  conduc- 
tor, placed  at  the  centre  of  the  chateau  of  Boisyron  near  "Vlre,  9*1 
melares  in  length  above  the  top  of  the  roof.  The  electric  fluid  imme* 
diately  produced  great  havoc  on  both  sides  of  the  chateau,  at  9 
metres  distant  from  the  conductor.  In  the  points  where  the  Electri- 
city reached  the  earth,  several  persons  perceived  as  it  were  a  large 
tube  of  fire  rolling  on  the  ground.  The  conductor  of  the  lightning 
rod  descends  into  the  ground  by  a  drain,  O'll  metres  square  at  the 
surface  of  the  said  ground,  and  0*20  metres  at  the  moment  where  it 
enlarges,  and  forms  a  ivalled  resereoir  of  dbotU  a  metre  in  diameter. 
The  whole  was  filled  with  carbon.  A  walled  reservoir  speaks  volumes." 

(281)  When  large  ranges  of  straggling  building?  are  to  be  pro- 
tected, two  or  more  conductors  should  be  ap{>Hed,  and  the  whole 
connected  together  by  bands  of  metal,  and  Sir  W.  Harris  recom- 
mends that  the  conductors  sbould  be  constructed  of  copper  pipe 
from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  one  fifth  of  an  inch  thick. 
It  may  be  prepared  in  lengths  of  about  10  feet,  and  be  united  toge- 
ther at  the  line  of  fixing,  by  screwing  the  lengths  together  upon 
short  intermediate  pieces. 

The  above  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance  of  a  building  being  struck 
and  damaged  by  lightning,  though  armed  with  a  pointed  conductor. 
On  the  17th  of  June,  1781,  the  poor  house  at  Heckingbam  sustained 
injury  though  furnished  with  no  less  than  eight  conductors  (Phil. 
Tram.  vol.  Ixxii.  p.  877).  On  the  12th  of  May,  1777,  (Phil  IVon*.) 
the  board-house  at  Purfleet  was  struck  and  damaged ;  in  Eebruary, 
1829  (AnnalsM  de  Chimie,  t.  xl.  p.  391),  a  magazine  of  powder  was 
struck,  and  injured  at  Bayonne,  though  provided  with  a  lightning 
rod,  projecting  about  twenty  feet  above  the  building,  and  on  the 
14th  of  August,  1779,  the  church  of  ''  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,"  at 
Genoa,  was  struck  and  damaged,  a  conductor  having  been  applied 
to  it  in  the  preceding  year  (Sammlungen  zur  Physik  for  1782,  vol. 
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ii.,  p.  588).  But  in  these,  as  in  many  other  instances  that  might  be 
quoted,  the  oondacix)rs  appear  to  have  discharged  their  dutj  most 
efficiently,  oonreying  away  in  safety  the  great  mass  of  the  explosion, 
while  the  small  amount  of  damage  that  was  in  each  ease  sustained 
was  occasioned  by  the  lightning  having  hifitrcated,  or  hifureated 
he/are  it  struck  the  buildings,  one  portion  lumng  passed  down  the 
conductors  whilst  other  portions  fd:l  on  points  far  distant,  and  they 
illustrate  the  importance  of  securing  into  one  general  system  of 
conduction  all  those  parts  of  the  building  situated  at  a  distance 
firom  the  rod. 

(282)  The  lightning  conductor  applied  to  the  Nelson  Monument 
in  Trafalgar  Sqaare,  is  arranged  with  all  the  conditions  requisite  for 
a  perfect  defence.  The  plates  of  copper  are  three  inches  wide  and 
one-fifth  of  an  inch  thick,  led  in  two  lines  across  the  adjacent  fillets 
of  the  flutes  of  the  column,  and  applied  in  lengths  of  ten  feet,  united 
by  dovetailing.  The  whole  is  pinned  to  the  masonry  by  copper  nails 
secured  with  lead.  The  conducting  plates  are  united  to  the  orna- 
mental bronze  work  surrounding  the  capital,  which  is  again  con- 
nected with  bands  of  metal,  traversing  the  back  and  sword  of  the 
figure,  and  ending  in  two  points,  one  at  the  tugrette  of  the  hat,  the 
other  at  the  extremity  of  the  sword ;  at  the  pedestal  the  two  separate 
lines  of  metal  unite  with  a  plate  six  inches  wide,  carried  on  near  the 
north-east  angle  to  the  earth  where  it  is  connected  with  three 
pointed  branches  under  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

(283)  The  eonductor  of  the  Monument  may  likewise  be  referred  to 
as  illustrating  the  conditions  for  perfect  protection.  This  beautiful 
column  is  terminated  by  a  metallic  vase  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter, 
surrounded  by  pointed  metallic  pktes,  representing  flames  of  fire : 
between  this  and  the  floor  of  the  gallery,  are  four  thick  bars  of  iron 
supporting  a  set  of  ivon  steps.  One  of  these  bars,  an  inch  thick  and 
five  inches  wide,  is  connected  with  the  iron  rail  of  the  staircase 
which  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  building  (Fhil.  Tram.  vol.  Ixiv.  p. 
889).  The  whole  height  of  this  structure,  including  the  one  at  its 
summit,  is  202  feet ;  it  has  never  yet  been  damaged  by  lightning. 

(284)  When  the  electrical  explosion  falling  on  the  conductor  is 
very  dense,  the  rod  sometimes  becomes  covered  with  a  luminous  glow, 
and  a  loud  whizzing  sound  is  at  the  same  time  heard.  This  lumi- 
nous appearance  is  however  of  a  perfectly  harmless  character,  and, 
provided  the  conductor  be  of  sufficient  capacity,  it  is  unattended 
with  any  calorific  effect :  it  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  glow  discharge, 
(185)  between  metal  and  air  immediately  in  the  points  of  contact, 
and  may  be  classed  with  the  phosphorescent  fiashes  attendant  on 
the  aurora  borealis,  or  with  the  streaming  of  ordinary  Electricity  in 
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the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air  pump.  The  quesfcion,  whether  or  not 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  ''lateral  discharges,'*  thrown  off  bj 
a  conductor  whilst  oonyejing  an  electrical  explosion,  was  long  and 
minutely  discussed  some  years  ago.  The  question  was  indeed  a 
most  serious  one,  and  if  answered  in  the  affirmative,  it  would  be 
subyersive  of  the  use  of  lightning  conductors  altogether ;  for  if  by 
our  insignificant  arrangements,  we  can  obtain  a  lateral  discharge  of 
sufficient  intensity  to  ignite  gases  and  to  communicate  shocks, 
the  effects  of  similar  explosions  from  a  ccmductor  conyeying  a 
flash  of  lightning  some  hundreds  of  yards  in  length  must  be  irre- 
sistible. We  have  already  (197)  considered  the  natmre  of  the  so 
called  lateral  discharge  in  ordinary  Electricity ;  and  that  the  pheno- 
mena do  not  obtain  with  lightning  conductors  may  be  considered  as 
established  by  the  experience  of  nearly  a  century,  during  which  time 
there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  a  lightning  conductor,  properly 
arranged,  throwing  off  lateral  explosions  to  any  semi-insulated 
metallic  masses  near  it ;  but  that  the  discharge  may  in  its  course 
divide  between  the  rod  and  metallic  bodies  in  good  connection  with 
the  earth  is  yery  possible,  and  illustrates  the  importance  of  uniting 
all  such  metallic  circuits  with  the  lightning  rod,  and  thereby  ayoid- 
ing  all  danger  of  a  destructive  explosion* 

(285)   The  little  arrangement  Fig.  120. 

Fig.  120,  amusingly  illustrates 
the  use  of  a  continuous  conduc- 
tor. A  board  about  three  quai^ 
ters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  shaped 
like  the  gable  end  of  a  house,  is* 
fixed  perpendicularly  upon  ano- 
ther board,  upon  which  a  glass 
piUar  also  is  fixed  in  a  hole  about 
eight  inches  distant  from-  the 
gable-shaped  board.  A  smatl 
hole,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch* 
deep,  and  nearly  an  inch  wide,  is  cut  in  the  gable  shaped  board,  and 
this  is  filled  with  a  square  piece  (tf  wood  of  nearly  the  same  dimen- 
sions. It  should  be  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions,  because  it  must 
go  so  easily  into  the  hole,  that  it  may  drop  off  by  the  least  shaking 
of  the  instrument.  A  brass  wire  is  futened  diagonally  to  this  square 
piece  of  wood,  and  another  of  the  same  dimensions,  terminated  by  a 
brass  ball,  is  &stened  on  the  gable-shaped  board,  both  above  and 
below  the  hole.  From  the  upper  extremity  of  the  glass  pillar  a 
crooked  wire  proceeds,  terminated  also  by  a  brass  ball,  and  suffi- 
ciently long  to  reach  immediately  over  the  ball  or  the  wire  of  the 
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board.  The  glass  pillar  is  loosely  fixed  in  the  bottom  board,  so  that 
it  may  moye  easily  round  the  axia.  It  is  evident  that,  with  this 
arrangement,  a  shock  from  a  Leyden  jar  may  easily  be  sent  OTer  the 
square  hole  by  connecting  the  exterior  coating  with  the  wire  in  the 
gable-shaped  board  below  it,  and  the  interior  with  the  wire  on  the 
glass  pill^  which  comes  within  the  striking  distance  of  the  wire  in 
the  gable-shaped  board  below  it. 

Suppose  now  the  square  piece  of  wood  to  be  placed  in  the  hole  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  wire  ottadied  to  it  diagonally  shall  be  in 
contact  with  the  wires  above  and  below  it,  a  shock  may  evidently  be 
transmitted  without  any  disturbance  taking  place;  but  if  it  be  put 
into  the  hole  in  an  oppoiUe  direction,  so  that  the  shock  from  the  jar 
shall  be  obliged  to  pass  over  it  altogether  in  the  form  of  a  spark  in 
its  passage  from  wire  to  wire,  the  concussion  it  will  occasion  will 
throw  l^e  square  piece  of  wood  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
apparatus.  The  square  piece  of  wood  may  here  be  supposed  to 
represent  a  window,  and  the  wire  a  continuous  or  broken  conductor 
passing  by  the  side  of  it,  and  the  violent  e£Eects  produced  by  the 
minute  quantity  of  Electricity  accumulated  in  a  Leyden  jar  may  be 
considered  as  a  humble  imitation  of  the  effects  of  a  stroke  of  light- 
ning. When  the  passage  is  uninterrupted,  the  Electricity  passes 
quietly  down,  but  when  impeded  it  produces  the  most  violent  effects. 

(286)  To  exemplify  the  method  of  defending  ships,  a  small  model 
may  be  made,  with  a  glass  tube  for  the  mast.  Into  this  tube  two 
wires  are  to  be  inserted  through  its  opposite  ends,  until  within  half 
an  inch  of  each  other.  The  tube  is  then  to  be  filled  with  water,  and 
the  ends  stopped.  Connect  the  lower  wire  with  a  small  metallic 
thread  tied  to  the  stem.  The  upper  wire  is  to  be  surmounted  by  a 
brass  ball.  A  moveable  conductor  may  be  formed  of  a  thin  copper 
wire,  placed  parallel  with,  and  rising  above  the  mast :  this  wire  is  to 
be  connected  at  the  bottom  with  the  metal  thread.  K  a  powerful 
charge  be  passed  along  the  mast  when  the  conductor  is  atUidied  no 
effect  is  produced;  but  if  the  conductor  be  removed  the  mast  is 
shattered  to  pieces. 

The  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  119  (Cuthbertson's  Practieal 
Meetricity^  p.  83),  illustrates  the  same  in  an  amusing  manner.  The 
trough  is  filled  with  water  till  the  ship  swims  in  it,  and  so  that 
when  it  sails  exactly  under  the  ball  L,  the  top  of  the  mast  may 
nearly  touch  it.  By  means  of  a  thread  attached  to  the  head  of  the 
ship,  it  may  be  drawn  quickly  between  the  charged  Leyden  jars,  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  trough.  The  moment  the  mast  comes  within 
striking  distance  of  the  ball  L  discharge  takes  place,  and  the  mast 
falls  into  the  water  in  pieces.    When  the  mast  is  repaired  and  set 
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up  again,  hang  the  chain  f  r  from  the  top  of  the  spindle,  the  ends 
dropping  into  the  water,  and  screw  upon  the  top  of  the  spii^e  the 

A  Fig.  121. 


star  A,  then  charge  the  jars,  and  on  drawing  the  yessel  as  before,  un- 
derneath the  ball  L,  it  will  be  struck,  but  no  damage  will  be  done  to 
the  mast,  and  the  fire  will  be  seen  to  pass  along  the  chain  without 
touching  it.  If  the  ship  be  drawn  slo^dj  underneath  the  ball,  the 
discharge  will  take  ^ace  silently,  because  of  the  points  on  the  top  of 
the  spindle. 

(287)  The  foUowing  yery  instruetiye  experiment  was  arranged  by 
Harris   (Ifature  cf  Thunder-starmi^  p.  188),  with  the  view  of  illus- 

Fig.  122. 


trating  the  power  of  pointed  bodies  to  discharge  the  Electricity  of 
the  clouds  without  attracting  them.    It  is  a  modification  of  an  old 
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expenment  of  Pranklin's  (Leiters,  p.  121).  e  phiatk  long  bent  arm 
of  light,  brass  wire,  balanced  by  means  of  a  central  point  p  on  the 
charging  rod  of  the  jar  J,  and  on  which  it  has  free  motion  in  all 
directions ;  A  is  a  light  disc  of  gilded  wood,  resembling  a  common 
scale  pan,  covered  with  a  lock  of  fine  cotton  wool,  and  suspended  by 
conducting  threads  from  the  arm  c  |7  ft,  a  pointed  body  B  is  placed 
on  the  same  conducting  base  as  the  jar.  11*  the  jar  be  now  charged, 
the  cotton  in  the  scale-pan  will  begin  to  extend  its  filaments,  and 
the  whole  will  be  attracted]  towards  the  table  much  in  the  same  way 
as  a  cloud  appears  to  be  attracted  towards  the  earth,  causing  the  bent 
arm  ep  hto  assume  an  inclined  position.  If  the  arm  be  now  caused 
to  moye  upon  its  centre  |7,  so  as  to  allow  the  artificial  cloud  A  to 
approach  the  point  B,  the  arm  will  gradually  assume  its  preyious 
horizontal  position,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  the  point  in 
neutralizing  the  opposite  forces.  As  the  artificial  cloud  continues  to 
approach  the  point,  this  action  proceeds  so  rapidly  as  frequently  to 
produce  a  whizzing  sound,  the  bent  arm  recovering  at  the  same  time 
its  horizontal  position.  The  scale-pan  A,  so  far  from  being  attracted 
by  the  point,  actually  recedes  from  it,  and  very  faithfully  represents 
the  nature  of  the  operation  of  pointed  bodies  on  charged  clouds. 

(288)  Ships,  particularly  in  tropical  climates,  are  especially  ex- 
posed to  danger  from  lightning,  and  although  the  amount  of  damage 
done  in  the  British  navy  has  been  immense,  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1842  that  an  e£Scient  system  of  permanent  conductors  on  the  plan 
recommended  by  Sir  William  Snow  Harris  was  established.  Con- 
ductors had,  indeed,  been  used  for  many  y6ars  previously,  but  they 
consisted  of  chains  or  links  of  copper  about  the  size  of  a  goose  quill, 
and  were  generally  packed  away  in  a  box,  where  they  frequently 
remained  untouched  during  long  and  hazardous  voyages.  Mr.  Singer 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  Electrician  who  recommended  that  fixed 
conductors  should  be  employed,  but  their  final  introduction  and 
general  use  has  at  length,  after  nearly  twenty-five  years'  unceasing 
labour,  been  effected  by  Harris.  His  original  proposition  (ITautical 
Magazine,  1852)  was  to  complete  the  conducting  power  of  the  masts 
by  incorporating  with  them  a  series  of  copper  plates  of  given  and 
capacious  dimensions,  from  the  truck  to  the  keelson,  so  mechanically 
arranged  and  combined  in  two  lamin»  as  to  yield  freely  to  any 
flexure  or  strain,  to  which  the  spars  might  be  subject,  at  the  same 
time  preserving  an  efficient  and  unbroken  chain,  and  then  to  connect 
these  vertical  conducting  lines  by  conducting  plates  similarly  arranged 
with  the  various  metallic  bolts  passing  through  the  keelson  and  other 
parts  of  the  hull  to  the  copper  expanded  over  the  bottom;  thus 
uniting,  as  it  were,  into  one  great  chain,  the  conductors  on  the  masts, 
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the  metallic  bodies  in  the  hull,  and  the  general  surface  of  the  sea,  so 
that  £rom  the  moment  of  lightning  falling  on  any  point  aloft,  the 
explosive  action  would  cease,  and  the  general  fabric  be  insured 
against  further  damage.  The  object  being  to  bring  the  general 
fabric  into  that  passive  or  non-resisting  state  it  would  assume, 
supposing  the  whole  structure  were  metallic  throughout,  or  as  nearly 
so  as  possible.  By  this  arrangement  the  conductors  are  always  in 
their  place,  always  ready  to  meet  the  most  unexpected  danger,  and 
whilst  clear  of  the  rigging,  and  admitting  of  every  possible  motion  of 
the  masts,  they  also  admit  of  any  part  of  the  mast  being  removed. 
They  are  also  independent  of  the  crew,  who  are  not  required  to  touch 
them,  and  they  prevent  a  flash  of  lightning  from  falling  on  the  ship, 
or  on  any  given  point,  or  from  entering  upon  any  circuit  or  course 
of  which  they  do  not  form  a  part. 

(289)  The  practical  application  of  this  system  of  conductors  was 
attended  with  considerable  difRculty,  but  the  conditions  of  flexibility 
and  continuity  were  at  length  provided  for  by  constructing  the  wires 
of  narrow  plates  of  copper  sheet  in  lengths  of  four  feet,  placed  in 
two  layers,  one  immediately  over  the  other,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
allow  the  butts  or  joints  of  the  one  series  to  fall  immediately  under 
or  over  the  continuous  portions  of  the  other,  the  series  or  joints 
being  riveted  to  the  butts  throughout  the  line.  We  have  thus  an 
alternating  series  of  sheet  joints  producing  a  perfectly  continuous 
and  perfect  line  of  conduction.  The  conducting  wires  thus  arranged 
had  now  to  be  incorporated  with  the  spars,  led  throughout  the  hull, 
and  connected  in  various  directions  with  the  copper  expanded  over 
the  bottom  of  the  ship,  and  with  the  sea.  The  incorporation  with 
the  spars  presented  some  difficulty,  which  was  Anally  overcome  by 
laying  the  plates  in  shallow  grooves  cut  for  their  reception  along  the 
fxft  sides  of  the  respective  masts,  from  the  truck  to  the  keelson,  and 
preserving  an  adequate  connection  in  the  caps  through  which  the 
upper  portions  of  the  masts  were  required  to  slide.  The  plates  were 
fixed  with  strong  copper  nails.  In  Figs.  123, 124,  the  conductor  is 
shown  by  the  dotted  line  A  B  C  D,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  any 
elongation  or  contraction  of  the  masts,  or  the  removal  of  either  of 
them,  in  no  way  disturbs  the  continuity  of  the  line,  which  evidently 
remains  the  same,  and  is  the  shortest  and  best  conducting  Hne 
between  the  mast  head  at  D  and  the  sea  at  S.  When  the  sliding 
masts  are  struck,  a  part  of  the  conducting  line  necessarily  remains 
below  the  cap  and  top ;  but  as  this  is  quite  out  of  the  circuit,  it  will 
not  at  all  influence  the  passage  of  the  electric  fluid  along  the  shorter 
line,  as  Sir  William  has  proved  by  direct  experiment. 

(200)  The  absolute  security  ensured  to  vessels  by  this  system  of 
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Fig.  124.  lightning  condactors,  is  conclusirelj  de- 
monstrated bj  the  following  analysis  of 
recorded  cases  of  "Ships  struck  with 
lightning,"  published  by  Sir  W.  Harris 
in  the  Ifauiieal  Magazine  (1852).  The 
general  system  of  lightning  conductors 
has  been  more  or  less  in  use  since  the 
year  IBdO,  at  first  in  about  10  of  H.M. 
ships,  and  since  1842  throughout  the 
whole  navy,  which  gives  a  clear  course  of 
experiments  of  at  least  20  years.  Now 
during  this  time  the  ships  having  the  new 
conductors  have  been  exposed  to  light- 
ning in  its  most  appalling  forms,  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  during  these 
20  years  there  are  not  more  than  40 
recorded  cases  of  ships  struck  by  lightning 
though  numbers  of  remarkable  instances 
in  which  the  conductors  have  carried  off, 
tranquilly  as  it  were,  large  streams  of 
atmospheric  Electricity.  In  no  ease  has 
any  ill  consequence  ensued.  Between  1822 
aod  1842,  that  is  up  to  the  date  at  which 
the  system  was  fully  adapted,  and  in- 
cluding ten  years  common  to  both  periods, 
there  are  60  recorded  cases  of  ships  struck, 
and  in  every  instance  destructive  damage 
ensued,  and  in  many  eases  to  a  frightful 
extent.  It  thus  appears  that  ships,  not 
furnished  with  the  new  conductors,  have 
been  struck  by  lightning  more  frequently 
than  ships  having  such  conductors,  in  the 
proportions  of  3':  2,  a  result  quite  conclusive  of  the  question, ''  whether 
such  conductors  operate  in  attracting  lightning  to  the  ship."  In 
short,  since  the  general  introduction  of  this  system  into  the  public 
service,  damage  hy  lightning  has  vanished  altogether  from  the  records 
of  the  navy. 

(291)  Volcanic  eruptions  in  the  sea  are  generally  attended  by 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  may  be  classed  among  eleclrical  pheno- 
mena. In  June,  1811,  Captain  Tilland  observed  off  the  island  of 
St.  Michael  one  of  these  marine  volcanoes,  of  which  he  has  given 
the  following  account  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  '"  Imagine," 
says  he, "  an  immense  body  of  smoke  rising  from  the  sea,  the  surface 
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of  which  was  marked  by  the  silver  rippling  of  the  waves  occasioned 
bj  the  slight  and  steady  breezes  incidental  to  those  climates  in 
summer.  In  a  quiescent  state,  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  circular 
cloud,  revolving  on  the  water  like  a  horizontal  wheel,  in  various  and 
irregular  involutions,  expanding  itself  gradually  on  the  lee  side,  when 
suddenly  a  column  of  tibe  blackest  cinders,  ashes,  and  stones,  would 
shoot  up  in  the  form  of  a  spire,  rapidly  succeeded  by  others,  each 
acquiring  greater  velocity,  and  breaking  into  various  branches 
resembling  a  group  of  pines ;  these  again  forming  th^nselves  into 
festoons  of  white  feathery  smoke.  During  these  bunts,  the  most 
vivid  flashes  of  lightning  continually  issued  from  1^  densest  part  of 
the  volcano,  and  the  columns  roUed  off  in  large  masses  of  fleecy 
clouds,  gradually  expanding  themselves  before  the  wind,  in  a  direction 
nearly  horizontal,  and  drawing  up  a  quantity  of  waterspouts,  which 
formed  a  striking  addition  to  the  scene.  In  less  than  an  hour,  a  peak 
was  visible,  and  in  three  hours  from  the  time  of  our  arrival,  the 
volcano,  then  being  four  hours  old,  a  crater  was  formed  twenty  feet 
high,  and  from  four  to  five  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  The  eruptions 
were  attended  by  a  noise  like  the  firing  of  cannon  and  musketry 
mixed ;  as  also  with  shocks  of  earthquakes,  sufScient  to  throw  down  a 
large  part  of  the  cliff  on  which  we  stood.  I  afterwards  visited  the 
volcanic  island :  it  was  eighty  yards  high,  its  crater  upon  the  level  of 
the  sea  was  full  of  boiling  water ;  it  was  about  a  mile  in  circumference, 
and  composed  of  porous  cinders  and  masses  of  stone." 

(292)  It  has  been  a  subject  of  discussion  among  philosophers 
whether  those  destructive  meteors  called  tomadoet^  are  really  electri- 
cal  phenomena,  or  whether  they  are  caused  by  heat  evolved  from 
condensing  vapour.  The  subject  came  under  the  investigation  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1689,  in  consequence  of  a  demand 
for  indemnity  &r  the  devastation  caused  by  a  tornado  at  Ghatenay 
near  Paris,  under  a  contract  of  insurance  against  thunder-storms. 
The  question  was  referred  to  Arago  the  president  of  the  Academy, 
and  under  his  auspices  a  report  was  made  by  Peltier  agreeably  to 
which  the  insurers  were  called  upon  to  pay.  The  following  extract 
from  this  report  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  devastating  effects  of 
this  remarkable  meteor.  '*  Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  thunder 
continually  rumbling  within  the  second  thunder  cloud,  when  suddenly 
an  under  portion  of  this  cloud  descending  and  entering  into  commu- 
nication with  the  earth,  the  thunder  ceased.  A  prodigious  attractive 
force  was  exerted  forthwith,  all  the  dust  and  other  light  bodies  which 
covered  the  surface  of  the  earth  mounted  towards  the  apex  of  the 
cone  formed  by  the  cloud,  a  rumbling  thunder  was  continually  heard. 
Small  clouds  wheeled  about  the  invested  c<Hie,  rising  and  descending 
with  rapidity.    The  column  was  terminated  by  a  cap  of  fire.    To 
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the  south-east  of  the  tornado,  on  the  side  exposed  to  it,  the  trees 
were  shattered,  while  those  on  the  other  side  of  it  preserved  their 

sap  and  verdure finally  it  advanced  to  the  park  and  castle  of 

Chatenay,  overthrowing  everything  in  its  path.  On  entering  this 
park,  which  is  at  the  summit  of  a  hill,  it  desolated  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  residences  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  All  the  finest 
trees  were  uprooted,  the  youngest  only,  which  were  without  the 
tornado,  having  escaped.  The  walls  were  thrown  down,  the  roofs 
and  chimneys  of  the  castle  and  farm  house  carried  away,  and  branches, 
tiles,  and  other  moveable  bodies,  were  thrown  to  a  distance  of  more 
than  five  hundred  yards.  Descending  the  hiU  towards  the  north, 
the  tornado  stopped  over  a  pond,  killed  the  fish,  overthrew  the  trees, 
withering  their  leaves,  and  then  proceeded  slowly  along  an  avenue  of 
willows,  the  roots  of  which  entered  the  water,  and  being  during  this 
part  of  its  progress  much  diminished  in  size  and  force,  it  proceeded 
slowly  over  a  plain,  and  finally,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  thousand 
yards  from  Chatenay  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  disappeared 
in  the  clouds,  the  other  in  the  ground.'  *  The  following  is  the  explana- 
tion offered  by  Peltier.  "In  contemplating  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  this  phenomenon  we  see  the  conversion  of  an  ordinaiy 
thunder  gust  into  a  tornado ;  we  behold  two  masses  of  clouds  exposed 
to  each  other,  of  which  the  upper  one,  in  consequence  of  the  repul- 
sion of  the  similar  Electricities  with  which  both  are  charged,  repelling 
the  lower  towards  the  ground,  the  clouds  of  the  latter  descending 
and  communicating  with  the  earth  by  clouds  of  dust,  and  by  the 
trees.  This  communication  being  once  formed,  the  thunder  imme- 
diately ceases,  and  the  discharges  of  Electricity  take  place  by  means 
of  the  clouds,  which  have  thus  descended,  and  the  trees.  These 
trees  traversed  by  the  Electricity,  have  their  temperature  in  con- 
sequence raised  to  such  a  point  that  their  sap  is  vaporized,  and  their 
fibres  sundered  by  its  efforts  to  escape.  Mashes,  and  fiery  balls,  and 
sparks  accompanying  the  tornado:  a  smell  of  sulphur  remains  for 
several  days  in  the  houses,  in  which  the  curtains  are  found  discoloured. 
Everything  proves  that  the  tornado  is  nothing  else  than  a  conductor 
formed  of  the  clouds,  which  serves  as  a  passage  for  a  continual 
discharge  of  Electricity  from  those  above,  and  that  the  difference 
between  an  ordinary  thunder-storm,  and  one  accompanied  by  a 
tornado,  consists  in  the  presence  of  a  conductor  of  clouds,  which 
seem  to  maintain  the  combat  between  the  upper  portion  of  the 
tornado  and  the  ground  beneath." 

(298)  Notwithstanding  this  report,  it  appears  that  in  1841*  the 
Academy  signed  another  report  sanctioning  the  idea  originating  with 

*  See  a  pamphlei  by  Dr.  Hare,  of  Philadelphia,  entitled,  ''  Exposure  of  the 
Errors  and  InconsiBtencies  of  the  French  Aoademieiana  respecting  Tomadoea." 
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Professor  Espy,  that  tornadoes  are  caused  hj  the  heat  imparted  to 
an  ascending  column  of  air  bj  condensing  vapour,  Electricity  occasion- 
ally intervening,  but  not  being  in  the  least  essential  to  the  generation 
or  endurance  of  the  meteor.  It  was  assumed  by  Espy  that  the  rise 
of  temperature  thus  caused  would  create  a  buoyancy  like  that  of  a 
balloon,  and  an  upward  force,  and  so  great  an  acceleration  as  to 
produce  the  phenomena  of  a  tornado  at  the  foot  of  the  column 
affected. 

Dr.  Hare  adopts,  and,  indeed,  originated  {Experimental  OUerva- 
tians^  1886)  the  electrical  hypothesis,  but  he  thinks  that  the  idea  of 
Peltier,  that  the  cloud  acts  as  a  conductor^  is  untenable.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  a  tornado  is  the  effect  of  an  electrified  current  of  air 
superseding  the  more  usual  means  of  discharge  between  the  earth 
and  the  clouds  in  those  sparks  or  flashes  which  we  call  lightning,  and 
that  it  bears  the  same  relative  position  to  lightning  that  the  carrying 
or  eonveetive  discharge  does  to  the  electrical  spark;  and  with  this 
explanation  the  phenomena  at  Chatenay,  as  well  as  those  observed  in 
1836  by  Dr.  Hare  himself  on  visiting  the  scene  of  a  tornado  at  New 
Brunswick,  appear  well  to  accord. 

(294)  In  the  Cofnptes  Bendas  (Oct.  21, 1844),  there  is  a  report  of 
the  phenomena  attending  a  dry  trombe,  or  tornado,  which  occurred 
at  Escalqueus.  It  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  vast  inverted  cone,  and 
was  manifested  in  incessant  rapid  rotation.  Suddenly  it  seized  upon 
a  field  of  maize,  which  it  dispersed  in  all  directions.  It  completely 
demolished  a  farm-house,  killing  all  the  poultry.  It  carried  up, 
threw  down,  and  took  up  again  several  times  a  youth  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  of  age,  without,  however,  doing  him  any  serious 
damage.  It  then  passed  on  to  another  £Eurm,  about  two  miles  distant 
from  the  former,  carrying  off  the  roofs  of  the  houses  in  its  course. 
A  continual  dead  and  terrifying  noise  was  heard  by  all  who  witnessed 
it,  and  those  who  were  in  the  midst  of  it  saw  fire.  In  fact,  the 
insurance  company  were  quite  ready  to  admit  against  their  own 
interests,  that  the  mischief  done  was  the  effect  of  lightning. 

(295)  The  foUowing  fearful  account  of  the  ravages  committed  by 
a  waterspout  at  Gette,  extracted  from  a  French  paper,  appeared  in 
the  "  Times  "  of  October  30, 1844.  ''  A  frightful  misfortune  has  this 
afternoon  plunged  our  whole  population  into  a  state  of  consternation 
and  despair.  About  four  o'clock  an  electric  waterspout  fell  upon  our 
town,  and  committed  such  ravages,  that  at  the  present  moment  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  town  had  been  submitted  to  all  the 
horrors  of  a  siege.  This  terrible  phenomenon,  which  arrived  in  the 
direction  of  the  fortress  of  St.  Pierre,  skirted  the  mole  in  its  whole 
length;  and  when  it  came  opposite  the  engineers'  establishment, 
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attracted  probably  bj  the  conductor  and  the  zinc  roof  of  the  bouse, 
it  turned  round  the  edifice,  and  at  last  fell  with  violence  upon  it. 
At  the  same  moment  a  violent  explosion  was  heard,  and  the  whole 
population  thought  that  its  last  hour  was  come.  During  two  minutes* 
space  of  time  a  terrific  crash  resounded  in  the  an*.  The  roofs  of  the 
houses  were  smashed  to  pieces,  and  the  fragments  were  carried  to  the 
most  distant  part  of  the  town.  The  building  belonging  to  the  engineers 
has  been  entirely  sacked ;  its  zinc  roof  was  carried  off  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  and  the  whole  fa^e  demolished  and  razed  to  the  ground, 
80  that  nothing  now  remains  of  it  but  the  back  and  side  walls. 
Another  house,  four  stories  high,  new,  and  solidly  built,  was  literally 
crushed  to  the  earth.  In  every  apartment  the  separation  walls  were 
destroyed,  and  the  windows  torn  out ;  everywhere  destructive  traces 
have  been  left.  A  fearful  inundation  joined  at  the  same  time  its 
ravages  to  those  of  the  electric  waterspout.  In  an  instant  the 
waters  of  the  canal  rose  and  flooded  the  quays.  At  least  a  dozen 
boats  were  sunk  in  the  canal  itself,  and  many  persons  perished. 
Five  or  six  large  vessels  have  been  completely  wrecked,  and  remain 
with  their  keels  uppermost.  In  the  streets  and  on  the  quays  are 
everywhere  to  be  seen  wounded  wretches,  some  with  bloody  heads, 
others  with  mutilated  limbs.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  description 
of  the  feelings  of  terror  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion." 

(296)  The  effects  here  described  are  considered  by  Peltier  as 
completely  inexplicable  on  the  theory  of  whirls  produced  by  the 
meeting  of  contrary  winds.  Arago  has  also  admitted  that  they 
cannot  be  understood  without  the  aid  of  Electricity.  The  following 
are  the  consequences  deduced  by  Peltier  from  his  investigations  into 
the  subject. 

1*.  AH  the  immediate  phenomena  observed  in  waterspouts  are  due 
to  Electricity.  They  are  the  results  of  secondary  phenomena,  which 
almost  always  accompany  them.  The  latter  vary  with  the  locality 
and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

2^.  Their  general  effects  are  due  either  to  statical  or  dynamical 
Electricity :  more  generally  they  proceed  from  both. 

8*.  The  statical  effects  are  phenomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion. 

4*.  The  attraction  of  an  electrical  cloud  is  accompanied  by  a  rush 
of  air  towards  this  cloud,  from  whence  result  currents  directed  from 
•4;he  exterior  to  the  interior,  and  proceeding  from  all  surrounding 
points.  It  is  manifested  also  by  the  projection  of  the  vapour  of 
water,  of  liquid  water  itself,  and  of  bodies  that  it  raises  or  tears 
according  to  the  force  with  which  it  acts. 

5"*.  The  progress  of  its  attractive  power  ia  plainly  marked  both  on 
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sea  and  land.  On  sea  it  appears  by  the  boiling  of  tbe  waters,  and 
the  smoky  appearance  which  is  raised  from  them.  On  land  its  course 
is  rendered  manifest  by  its  effects  upon  the  air,  the  ground,  and  all 
loose  bodies  which  it  encounters. 

6°.  The  attraction  of  the  douds  is  also  manifest  by  the  greatly 
increased  evaporation  of  the  waters,  and  the  consequent  fall  of  their 
temperature.  The  repulsion  is  manifested  by  currents  of  air  which 
issue  firom  the  electric  cloud,  and  only  exist  in  its  neighbourhood ;  at 
a  little  distance  from  it  a  dead  calm  prevails.  These  double  currents 
undergo  various  modifications  produced  by  the  localities  and  the 
various  qualities  of  the  ground. 

I**,  The  repulsion  is  also  manifested  by  the  cone  which  is  formed 
in  the  sea,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  smoky  vapours,  an  effect  which 
can  be  easily  reproduced  experimentally. 

8^.  If  an  inductive  action  take  place  between  two  clouds  charged 
with  opposite  electricities  placed  at  a  certain  distance  asunder,  a 
portion  of  their  vapour  will  resume  the  state  of  common  vapour ;  this 
will  lower  the  temperature  of  neighbouring  parts,  which  may  descend 
even  below  the  freezing  point ;  then  the  vapour  of  water  crystallizes 
in  snowy  flakes,  which  act  immediately  after  their  formation,  like 
other  light  bodies.  The  portion  thus  transformed  into  snow,  and 
which  is  charged  with  the  Electricity  of  the  inferior  cloud,  is  attracted 
by  the  superior  cloud,  then  there  is  a  neutralization  of  Electricity,  a 
fall  of  temperature,  and  so  on. 

9**.  Finally,  the  electrical  tension  of  the  superior  cloud  facilitates 
the  evaporation  of  the  liquid  which  moistens  the  snowy  globule  or 
which  already  covers  the  ice.  The  electrified  clouds  acting  by  induc- 
tion upon  the  ground  are  attracted  to  it.  The  clouds  thus  approach 
the  earth  in  a  greater  or  less  quantity,,  depending  on  the  energy  of 
'  the  attraction  and  their  specific  gravity. 

The  sound  which  sometimes  accompanies  the  tornado  Peltier 
ascribes  to  a  number  of  small  partial  explosions,  which  take  place 
between  the  doud  and  the  ground.  They  are  louder  in  the  case  of 
waterspouts  which  traverse  the  land,  because  of  the  badness  of  the 
conductors  presented  to  them ;  they  lose  their  intensity  over  the  sea 
because  water  is  a  better  conductor.  In  short,  there  is  nothing  but 
Electricity,  and  Electricity  of  prodigious  tension,  which  can  produce 
effects  so  violent,  within  limits  so  very  confined,  while  leaving  the 
surrounding  places  calm.  * 

(297)  That  which  renders  the  watertpout  so  remarkable  is  the 
circumstance  of  a  double  cone  being  formed  when  the  phenomenon 
is  complete,  one  cone  pointing  downwards  from  a  cloud,  whilst 
another  points  upwards  from  the  sea.     Captain  Beechey,  in  the 
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published  account  of  his  Tojage  in  the  Pacific  when  he  commanded 
the  "  Blossom,'*  gives  the  following  description  of  a  waterspout  which 
nearly  overwhelmed  the  vessel.  "  It  approached  amidst  heavy  rain, 
thunder,  and  lightning,  and  was  not  seen  until  it  was  very  near  the 
ship.  The  wind  blew  with  great  violence,  momentarily  changing  its 
direction,  as  if  it  were  sweeping  round  in  short  spirals ;  the  rain, 
which  fell  in  torrents,  was  also  precipitated  in  curves,  with  short 
intervals  of  cessation.  Amidst  this  thick  shower  the  waterspout  was 
discovered  extending  in  a  lapwing  form  from  a  dense  stratum  of 
doud  to  within  thirty  feet  of  the  water,  where  it  was  hid  by  the  foam 
of  the  sea,  being  whirled  upwards  by  a  tremendous  gyration.  It 
changed  its  direction  after  it  was  first  seen,  and  threatened  to  pass 
over  the  ship,  but  being  diverted  from  its  course  by  a  heavy  gust  of 
wind,  it  gradually  receded.  On  the  dispersion  of  this  magnificent 
phenomenon,  we  observed  the  column  to  diminish  gradually,  and  at 
length  retire  from  the  cloud  from  which  it  had  descended  in  an 
undulating  form  ....  A  hall  of  fire  was  observed  to  be  precipitated 
into  the  sea,  and  there  was  much  lightning.  The  column  of  the 
waterspout  first  descended  in  a  spiral  form,  until  it  met  the  ascending 
column  a  short  distance  £rom  the  sea.  A  second  and  a  third  were 
afterwards  formed,  which  subsequently  united  into  one  large  column, 
and  this  again  separated  into  three  small  spirals,  and  then  dispersed. 
The  barometer  was  not  afilected,  but  the  thermometer  fell  eight 
degrees.  The  gyrations  were  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the 
hands  of  a  watch." 

(298)  Another  waterspout,  seen  by  Captain  Beechey  in  lat.  20^ 
N.  and  long.  22**  W.,  was  thus  described  and  illustrated  by  him  in  a 
letter  to  Colonel  Beid  {Law  of  Storms,  p.  400)  :  "  The  day  had  been 
very  sultry,  and  in  the  afternoon  a  long  arch  of  heavy  cumuli  and 
nimbi  rose  slowly  above  the  southern  horizon:  while  watching  its 
movement,  a  waterspout  began  to  form  at  a  spot  on  the  underneath 
side  of  the  ai*ch,  that  was  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  line.  A  thin 
cone  (Fig.  125)  first  appeared,  which  gradually  became  elongated, 
Kg.  125.  and    was    shortly    joined    with 

several  others,  which  went  on 
increasing  in  length  and  bulk 
until  the  columns  had  reached 
about  half  down  to  the  horizon. 
They  here  united  and  formed  one 
immense  dark  coloured  tube.  The 
sea  beneath  had  hitherto  been 
undisturbed,  but  when  the  co- 
lumns   united    it    became    per- 
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ceptibly  agitated,  and  was  almost  immediately  whirled  in  tlie  air 
with  a  rapid  gyration,  and  formed  a  yast  basin,  £rom  the  centre  of 
which  the  gradually  lengthening  column  seemed  to  drink  fresh 
supplies  of  water,  'Figi  126.    The  column  had  extended  about  two- 


Pig.  126. 


thirds  of  the  way  towards  the 
sea,  and  nearly  connected  itself 
with  the  basin,  when  a  heavy 
shower  of  raih  fell  from  the 
right  of  the  arch  at  a  short 
distance  from  i^e  spout,  and 
shortly  after  another  fell  from 
the  opposite  side.  This  dis- 
charge appeared  to  have  an 
effect  upon  the  waterspout, 
which  now  began  to  retire. 
The  sea,  on  the  contrary,  was 
perceptibly  more  agitated,  and 
for  several  minutes  the  basin 
continued  to  increase  in  size, 
although  the  column  was  con- 
siderably diminished,  (^g* 
127.)  In  a  few  minutes  more 
the  column  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared, the  sea,  however, 
still  continued  agitated,  and 
did  not  subside  for  three 
minutes  after  all  disturbing 
causes  from  above  had  vanish- 
ed. This  phenomenon  was 
.unaccompanied  by  thunder  or 
lightning,  although  the  showers  of  rain  which  fell  so  suddenly  seemed 
to  be  occasioned  by  some  such  disturbance.  Two  days  afterwards 
we  got  into  the  south-east  trade-wind  in  lat.  (>*  dS"  S.  and  long. 
2P  40^  W." 

(299)  That  magnificent  meteorological  phenomenon,  the  aurora 
horealis,  is  by  many  supposed  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with 
Electricity,  and  its  appearance  may  be  imitated  with  great  exactness 
by  passing  a  stream  of  Electricity  from  the  conductor  of  a  machine 
through  a  tube  partially  exhausted  of  air.  The  same  variety  of 
colour  and  intensity,  the  same  undulating  motions  and  occasional 
coruscations,  and  the  same  inequality  in  the  luminous  appearance  are 
exhibited  as  in  the  aurora,  and  when  the  rarej&ction  is  considerable 
various  parts  of  the  stream  assume  that  peculiar  glowing  colour 
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which  occarionallj  appears  in  the  atmosphere,  and  which  is  regarded 
by  the  tminformed  observer  with  astonishment  and  fear.  The  ex- 
periment is  modified  bj  De  la  Bive  thus  {Compter  BenduSj  Oct.  15, 
1849).  A  cylindrical  rod  of  iron  is  cemented  air-tight  into  a  glass 
globe.  It  is  ooyeredy  except  at  its  two  ends,  with  an  insulating  and 
thick  layer  of  wax.  A  copper  ring  surrounds  the  bar  above  the 
insulating  layer  in  its  internal  part  the  nearest  to  the  side  of  the 
globe:  from  this  ring  proceeds  a  conducting-rod,  which,  carefully 
insulated,  traverses  the  same  tubulure  as  the  iron  bar,  but  without  com- 
municating with  it,  and  terminates  externally  in  a  knob  or  hook.  The 
air  being  rarefied  through  a  stop-cock  attached  to  a  second  tubulure, 
the  hook  or  knob  is  made  to  oommunicafce  with  one  conductor,  and 
the  external  extremity  of  the  iron  bar  with  the  other  conductor  of  a 
machine :  the  Electricities  unite  in  the  globe,  forming  a  more  or  less 
regular  fascicle  of  light.  On  bringing  the  external  end  of  the  iron 
bar  into  contact  with  a  pole  of  an  dectro-magnet,  taking  care  to 
preserve  good  insulation,  the  light  becomes  a  luminous  ring,  which 
rotates  round  the  bar  in  a  direction  regulated  by  the  magnetization  of 
the  bar.  From  this  luminous  ring  brilliant  jets  issue,  and  form  the 
fascicle.  On  removing  the  electro-magnet  these  phenomena  cease, 
giving  place  to  the  previous  appearance,  and  what  is  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  the  electrical  egg. 

(800)  The  aurora  borealis  is  seldom  seen  in  perfection  in  this 
country,  and  of  late  years  ha?  rarely  been  noticed  at  all,  but  Captain 
Parry,  in  his  second  voyage  for  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage, 
had  abundant  opportunities  of  observing  it  in  the  greatest  splendour. 
That  highly  distinguished  philosopher  and  chemist.  Dr.  Dalton,  has 
also  furnished  us  {Meteorologieal  Euayi)  with  the  following  account 
of  an  aurora  seen  by  him  on  the  16th  of  October,  1792. 

''Attention  was  first  excited  by  a  remarkably  red  appearance  of. 
the  clouds  to  the  south,  which  afforded  sufiBicient  light  to  read  by  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  though  there  was  no  moon  nor  light  in 
the  north.  From  half-past  nine  to  ten,  there  was  a  large,  luminous, 
horizontal  arch  to  the  southward,  and  several  faint  concentric  arches 
northward.  It  was  particularly  noticed  that  all  the  arches  seemed 
exactly  bisected  by  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian.  At  half-past 
ten  o'clock  streamers  appeared,  very  low  in  the  south-east,  running 
to  and  fix>  from  west  to  east ;  they  inoreased  in  number,  and  began 
to  approach  the  zenith  apparently  with  an  accelerated  velocity ;  when 
all  on  a  sudden  the  whole  hemisphere  was  covered  with  them,  and 
exhibited  such  an  appearance  as  surpasses  all  description.  The 
intensity  of  the  light,  the  prodigious  number  and  voktility  of  the 
beams,  the  grand  intermixture  of  all  the  prismatic  colours  in  thei]^ 
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utmost  splendour,  variegating  the  glowing  canopy  with  the  most 
luxuriant  and  enchanting  scenery,  afforded  an  awful,  but  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  pleasing  and  sublime  speetade  in  nature.  Every  one 
gazed  with  astonishment,  but  the  uncommon  grandeur  of  the  scene 
only  lasted  one  fim/itte;  the  variety  of  colours  disappeared,  and  the 
beams  lost  their  lateral  motion,  and  were  converted  into  the  flashing 
radiations. 

'^  Notwithstanding  the  suddenness  of  the  effulgence,  at  the  breaiking 
out  of  the  aurora^  there  was  a  remarkable  regularity  in  the  manner. 
Apparently  a  ball  of  fire  ran  along  from  east  to  west,  with^a  velociiy 
so  great  as  to  be  barely  distinguishable  from  one  continued  train, 
which  kindled  up  the  several  rows  of  beams  one  after  another. 
These  rows  were  situated  before  each  other  with  the  exactest  order, 
BO  that  the  baee  of  each  row  formed  a  circle,  crossing  the  magnetic 
meridian  at  right  angles;  and  the  several  circles  rose  one  above 
another,  so  that  those  near  the  zenith  appeared  more  distant  from 
each  other  than  those  near  the  horizon,  a  certain  indication  that  the 
real  distances.  <tf  ^e  rows  were  nearly  the  same.  The  aurora  con- 
tinued for  several  hours.  There  were  many  meteors  (falling  starS) 
as  they  are  commonly  called)  seen  at  the  same  time;  but  they 
appeared  to  be  below,  and  unconnected  with  the  aurora." 

(301)  ''The  aurora,"  says  Captain  Parry,  ''began  to  show  itself  as 
soon  as  it  was  dark.  Innumerable  streams*  of  white  and  yellowish 
light  occupied  the  heavens  to  the  southward  of  the  zenith^  being 
much  brighter  in  the  south-east,  from  which  it  often  seemed  to 
emanate.  Some  of  these  streams  were  in  right  lines^  others  crooked, 
and  waving  in  all  sorts  of  irregular  figures,  moving  with  inconceiv- 
able rapidity  in  various  directions.  Among  them  might  frequently 
be  observed  shorter  bundles  of  rays,  which,  moving  even  with  greater 
velociiy  than  the  rest,  have  acquired  the  name  of  '  merry  dancers^' 
In  a  short  time  the  aurora  extended  itself  over  the  zenith,  about  halt 
way  down  to  the  northern  horizon,  but  no  further,  as  if  there  wete 
something  in  that  quarter  of  tiie  heavens  that  it  did  not  dare  to 
approach.  About  this  time,  however,  some  long  streamers  shot  up 
from  the  horizon  in  the  north-west,  but  soon  disappeared.  While 
the  light  extended  over  part  of  the  northern  heavens,  there  were  a 
number  of  rays  assuming  a  circular  or  radiated  form,  near  the  zenith, 
and  appearing  to  have  a  common  centre  near  that  point,  from  which 
they  all  diverged.  The  Ug^t  of  which  these  were  composed  appeared 
to  have  inconceivably  rapid  motion  in  itself,  though  the  form  it 
assumed,  and  the  station  it  occupied  in  the  heavens,  underwent  little 
or  no  change  for  perhaps  a  minute  or  more.  This  effect  is  a  common 
one  with  the  aurora,  and  puts  one  in  mind,  as  far  as  its  motion  alone 
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is  concerned,  of  a  person  holding  a  long  ribbon  by  one  end,  and  giving 
it  an  undulatory  motion  through -its  whole  length,  though  its  general 
position  remains  the  same.  When  the  streams  or  bands  were 
crooked,  the  conyolutions  took  place  indifferently  in  all  directions. 
The  aurora  did  not  continue  long  to  the  north  of  ihe  seenith,  but 
remained  as  high  as  that  point  for  more  than  an  hour.  After  which, 
on  the  moon  rising,  it  became  more  and  more  fiunt,  and  at  half^past 
eleven  was  no  longer  visible. 

''The  colour  of  the  light  was  most. frequently  yellowish  white, 
sometimes  greenish,  and  once  or  twice  a  lilac  tinge  was  remarked, 
when  several  strata  a|>peared  as  it  were  to  overlay  each  other  by  yery 
rapidly  meeting,  in  which  case  the  light  was  alvrays  increased  in 
intensity.  The  electrometer  was  tried  several  times,  and  two  com- 
passes exposed  on  the  ice  during  the  continuance  of  this  aurora,  but 
neither  was  perceptibly  affected  by  it.  We  listened  attentively  for 
any  noise  that  might  accompany  it,  but  could  hear  none ;  but  it  was 
too  cold  to  keep  the  ears  uncovered  yery  long  at  one  time.  The 
intensity  of  the  light  was  something  greater  than  that  of  the  moon 
in  her  quarters.  Of  its  dimming  the  stars  there  cannot  be  a  doubt. 
We  remarked  it  to  be  in  this  respect  like  drawing  a  gauze  yeil  over 
the  heayens  in  that  part,  the  veil  being  most  thick  when  two  of  the 
luminous  sheets  met  and  overlapped*  The  phenomenon  had  all  the 
appearance  of  being  fuU  as  near  as  many  of  the  douda  commonly 
seen,  but  there  were  none  of  the  latter  to  compare  them  with  at  the 
time." 

(302)  The  commencement  and  succeesiye  phases  of  a  complete 
aurora  hare  been  thus  graphically  described  by  Humboldt  (0!cwm», 
Sabine's  tranalatumy  vol.  i.  p.  180) :  ''  Low  down  on  the  horizon, 
about  the  part  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  magnetic  meridian,  the 
sky,  which  was  previously  dear,  is  darkened  by  an  appearance 
resembling  a  dense  bank  or  haze,  which  gradually  rises,  and  attains  a 
height  of  eight  or  ten  degrees.  The  colour  of  tiie  segment  passes 
into  brovm  or  violet,  and  stars  are  visible  through  it,  as  in  a  part  of 
the  sky  obscured  by  thick  smoke.  A  broad  luminous  arch,  first 
white,  then  yellow,  bounds  the  dark  segment ;  but  as  the  bright  arch 
does  not  appear  until  after  the  segment,  Argelauder  considers  that 
the  latter  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  mere  effect  of  contrast  with  its 
bright  margin.  The  azimuth  of  the  highest  point  of  the  luminous 
arch,  when  carefully  measured,  has  been  usually  found  not  quite  in 
the  magnetic  meridian,  but  front  five  to  eighteen  degrees  from  it,  on 
the  side  towards  which  the  magnetic  declination  of  the  place  is 
directed.  In  high  northern  latitudes,  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the 
magnetic  pole,  the  dark  segment  appears  less  dark,  and  sometimes  is 
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not  seen  at  all ;  and  in  the  same  localities,  where  the  horizontal 
magnetic  force  is  weakest,  the  middle  of  the  luminous  arch  deviates 
most  widely  from  the  magnetic  meridian.  The  luminous  arch  under- 
goes frequent  fluctuations  of  form :  it  remains  sometimes  for  hours 
before  rays  and  streamers  are  seen  to  shoot  firom  it,  and  rise  to  the 
zenith.  The  moie  intense  the  discharges  of  the  aurora^  the  more 
yivid  is  the  play  of  colours,  from  violet  and  bluish  white  through 
gradations  to  green  and  crimson.  In  the  common  Electricity 
excited  by  friction  it  is  also  found  that  the  spark  becomes  coloured 
only  when  a  violent  explosion  follows  high  tension.  At  one  moment 
the  magnetic  streamers  rise  singly,  and  are  even  interspersed  with 
dark  rays  resembling  dense  smoke ;  at  another  they  shoot  upwards 
simultaneously  from  many  and  opposite  points  of  the  horizon,  and 
uiiite  in  a  quivering  sea  of  flame,  the  splendour  of  which  no  descrip- 
tion can  reach,  for  every  instant  its  Imght  waves  assume  new  forms. 
The  intensity  of  this  light  is  sometimes  so  great,  that  Lowenom 
(29th  January,  1786)  discerned  its  comscations  during  bright  sun- 
shine. Motion  increases  the  visibility  of  the  phenomenon.  The 
rays  Anally  cluster  round  the  point  in  the  sky  corresponding  to  the 
direction  of  the  dipping  needle,  and  there  form  what  is  called  the 
corona— a  canopy  of  light  of  milder  radiance,""  streaming,  but  no 
longer  undulating.  It  is  only  in  rare  cases  that  the  phenomenon 
proceeds  so  fur  as  the  complete  formation  of  the  corona;  but  when- 
ever this  takes  place  the  display  is  terminated.  The  streamers  now 
become  fewer,  shorter,  and  less  intensely  coloured ;  the  corona  and 
the  luminous  arches  break  up,  and  soon  nothing  is  seen  but  irregu- 
larly scattered,  broad,  pale  shining  patches  of  an  ashy  grey  colour, 
and  even  these  vanish  before  the  trace  of  the  original  dark  segment 
has  disappeared  from  the  horizon.  The  last  trace  that  remains  of 
the  whole  spectacle  is  often  merely  a  white  delicate  doud,  feathered 
at  the  edges,  or  broken  up  into  small  round  masses  like  cirro-cumuli." 
The  following  is  a  general  description  of  the  aurora  as  observed  by 
M.  Lottin,  at  Bossekop,  in  the  bay  of  Alton,  on  the  coast  of  West 
Finland,  in  lat.  70  N.,  during  the  winter  of  1888—9.  {BecquereVs 
Traits  de  MSUorologie,)  ''  Between  the  hours  of  four  and  six  in 
the  afternoon  the  sea-fog,  which  constantly  prevails  in  those  regions, 
becomes  coloured  on  its  upper  border,  or  rather  is  fringed  with  the 
light  of  the  aurora,  which  is  behind  it.  This  border  becomes 
gradually  more  regular,  and  takes  the  form  of  an  arc  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  the  edges  of  which  are  difiPiise,  and  the  extremities  resting 
on  the  horizon ;  the  bow  swells  upwards  more  or  less  slowly,  its 
summit  being  constantly  on  the  magnetic  meridian  or  very  nearly  so. 
The  luminous  matter  of  the  arc  soon  becomes  divided  regularly  by 
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blackish  Btreaks  and  ia  resolved  into  a  system  of  rays :  these  rays 
are  alternately  extended  and  oontracted,  sometimes  slowly,  some- 
times instantaneously;  sometimes  they  would  dart  out  increasing 
and  diminishing  suddenly  in  splendour.  The  inferior  parts  of  the 
feet  of  the  rays  present  always  the  most  yiTid  light,  and  form  an  arc 
of  greater  or  less  regularity.  The  length  of  these  rays  was  often  very 
Taried,  but  they  all  converged  to  that  point  of  the  heayens  indicated 
by  the  direction  of  the  tiouth  pole  of  the  dipping  needle.  Sometimes 
they  were  prolonged  to  the  point  where  their  directions  intersected 
and  formed  the  summit  of  an  enormous  dome  of  light.  The  bow 
would  then  continue  to  ascend  towards  the  senith;  it  would 
experience  an  undulatory  motion  in  its  light;  that  is,  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other  the  brightness  of  the  rays  would  increase 
successively  in  intensity.  This  luminous  current  would  appear 
several  times  in  quick  succession,  and  it  would  pass  much  more 
frequently  from  weft  to  east  than  in  the  opposite  direction.  Some- 
times, though  rarely,  a  retrograde  motion  would  take  place  imme- 
diately afterwards;  and  as  soon  as  this  wave  of  light  had  run 
successively  over  all  the  rays  of  the  aurora  from  west  to  east,  it 
would  return  in  the  contrary  direction  to  the  point  of  its  departure. 
The  bow  thus  presenting  the  appearance  of  an  alternate  motion  in  a 
direction  nearly  horizontal,  had  usually  the  appearance  of  the  undu- 
lations or  fdds  of  a  riband,  or  of  a  flag  agitated  by  the  wind,  as 
represented  in  Pig,  128. 

Fig.  128. 


i 

1 

Sometimes  one,  sometimes  both  of  its  extremities  would  desert  the 
horizon,  and  then  its  folds  would  become  more  numerous  and 
marked ;  the  bow  would  change  its  character  and  assume  the  form 
of  a  long  sheet  of  rays  returning  into  itself  and  consisting  of  several 
parts  forming  graceful  curves.  The  brightness  of  the  rays  would 
vary  suddenly,  sometimes  surpassing  in  splendour  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude.  These  rays  would  rapidly  dart  out  and  curves  would 
be  formed  and  developed  like  the  folds  of  a  serpent ;  then  the  rays 
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would  assume  yarious  colours;  the  base  would  be  blood-red,  the 
middle  pale  emerald  green,  and  the  remainder  would  preserve  its 
dear  yellow  hue.  These  colours  always  retained  their  respectiye 
positions,  and  they  were  of  admirable  transparency,  the  brightness 
would  then  diminish,  the  colours  disappear,  and  all  would  be  extin- 
guished, sometimes  suddenly,  and  sometimes  gradually.  After  this 
disappearance  fimgments  of  the  bow  would  be  re-produced,  would  con- 
tinue their  upward  moTcment  and  approach  the  asenith :  the  rays,  by 
the  effect  of  perspective,  would  be  gradually  shortened ;  the  thickness 
of  the  arc,  which  presented  thus  the  appearance  of  a  larger  zone  of 
parallel  rays,  could  be  estimated;  then  the  vertex  of  the  bow 
would  reach  the  magnetic  zenith,  or  the  point  to  which  the 
south  pole  of  the  dipping  needle  is  directed ;  at  that  moment  the 
rays  would  be  seen  in  the  direction  of  their  feet ;  if  they  were 
coloured  they  would  appear  as  a  large  red  band,  through  which  the 
green  tints  of  their  superior  darts  could  be  distinguished ;  and  if  the 
wave  of  light  above  mentioned  passed  along  them,  their  feet  would 
form  a  long  sinuous  undulating  zone  while  throughout  all  these 
changes,  the  rays  would  never  suffer  any  osdUation  in  the  direction 
of  their  axis,  and  would  constantly  preserve  their  mutual  paraUelisms. 
In  the  mean  time  new  arcs  are  formed,  either  commencing  in  the 
same  diffuse  manner,  or  with  perfectly  formed  and  very  vivid  rays ; 
they  succeed  each  other,  passing  through  nearly  the  same  phases, 
and  arrange  themselves  at  certain  distances  from  each  other.  As 
many  as  nine  have  been  counted,  forming  as  many  bows,  having  their 
ends  supported  on  the  earth,  and  in  their  arrangement  resembling  the 
short  curtains  suspended  one  behind  the  other  over  the  scene  of  a 
theatre,  and  intended  to  represent  the  sky.  Sometimes  the  intervals 
between  these  bows  diminish,  and  two  or  more  of  them  close  upon 
each  other,  forming  one  large  zone,  traversing  the  heavens  and  disap- 
pearing towards  the  south,  becoming  rapidly  feeble  after  passing  the 
zenith.  J£  we  can  picture  to  our  imagination  all  these  vivid  rays  of 
light  issuing  forth  with  splendour,  and  varying  continually  and 
suddenly  in  their  length  and  brightness,  coloured  at  intervals  with 
beautiful  red  and  green  tints,  with  waves  of  light  undulating  over 
them,  the  whole  firmament  presenting  one  immense  and  magniffcent 
dome  of  light  reposing  on  the  snow-covered  base,  supplied  by  the 
ground,  which  itself  serves  as  a  dazzling,  frame  for  a  sea  calm  and 
black  as  a  pitchy  lake,  some  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  splendid 
spectacle  which  is  presented  to  him  who  witnesses  the  aurora  from 
the  bay  of  Alton." 

During  the  winter  of  1838—9,  between  September,  1838,  and 
April,  1839,  M.  Lottin  observed  143  auroras;  they   were  most 
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frequent  during  the  period  while  the  sun  remained  below  the 
horizon,  that  is  from  the  17th  of  November,  to  the  25th  of  January. 
During  those  nights  he  observed  70  auroras,  without  counting  those 
which  were  rendered  invisible  by  a  clouded  sky,  but  the  presence  ci 
which  was  indicated  by  the  disturbance  they  produced  on  the  mag- 
netic needle. 

It  is  T6iy  rarely  that  an  aurora  is  observed  complete  in  any  but 
the  northern  regions ;  sometimes  the  corona  is  vague  and  uncertain  ; 
sometimes  the  bow  is  either  incomplete  in  itself  or  is  divided  into 
several  points ;  at  other  times  the  light  is  intercepted  by  clouds 
which  modify  both  the  colour  and  the  depth  of  the  borders.  Many 
other  circumstances  concur  in  interfering  in  various  ways  with  the 
regular  form  of  the  aurora  borealifl. 

(303)  Whether  the  '' magnetic  storms"  numifested  by  auroral 
display  share  with  electric  storms  the  phenomena  of  sound  as  well  aa 
of  light  appears  doubtful.  Naime,  Oavallo,  and  Heame,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Coppermine  Biver,  and  Henderson  in  Iceland,  each 
heard  "  hissing  sounds,"  which  they  regarded  as  connected  with  the 
aurora,  but  which  Wentzel  attributed  to  the  contracting  of  the  snow 
£rom  the  sudden  increase  of  cold.  Parry,  Franklin,  and  Bichardson, 
who  have  seen  thousacnds  of  northern  lights  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  never  heard  any  noise.  The  height  of  the  aorora  is  likewise 
an  uncertain  point,  the  results  of  different  measurements  giving 
heights  varying  from  a  few  thousand  feet  to  several  miles.  The 
most  modem  observers  seem,  however,  disposed  to  place  the  seat  of 
the  phenomenon,  not  at  the  limits  of  the  atmosphere,  but  in  the 
region  of  clouds ;  and  they  even  believe  that  the  rays  of  the  aurora 
may  be  moved  to  and  fro  by  winds  and  currents  of  air. 

(804)  Amongst  the  theories  that  have  been  proposed  to  explain 
auroras,  that  of  Biot  is  perhaps  characterised  by  the  greatest  inge- 
nuity. He  first  determined  that  the  phenomenon  was  placed  within 
the  limits  of  our  atmosphere,  and  that  it  is  connected  either  with  the 
atmosphere,  or  with  some  matter  suspended  in  it.  Now,  that  its 
cause,  whatever  it  may  be,  has  an  intimate  relation  with  that  of  ter- 
restrial magnetism  is  demonstrated  by  the  £M;t,  that  the  rays  or 
columns  of  light  are  always  parallel  to  the  dipping-needle,  and  that 
the  bows,  coron®,  and  other  visible  forms  which  the  phenomena  affect, 
are  always  symmetrically  placed  with  respect  to  the  magnetic  me- 
ridian. Biot  assumed  also,  that  the  aurora  borealis  is  composed  of 
real  clouds  of  luminous  matter,  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  which 
frequently  arrange  themselves  in  series  of  lines  or  columns,  parallel 
to  the  dipping-needle.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  matter  P  This 
question  is  answered  by  Biot  in  the  following  manner  {Lardner  and 
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Walker^ 9  EUetrieity^  vol.  iL  p.  285) :  '^  Among  material  substances 
certain  metals  alone  are  susceptible  of  magnetism ;  since,  then,  the 
luminous  matter  composing  the  aurora  obejs  the  magnetic  influence 
of  the  earth,  it  is  Tery  probable  that  the  luminous  clouds  of  which  it 
consists  are  composed  of  metallic  paitides,  reduced  to  an  extremely 
minute  and  subtile  form.  This  being  admitted,  another  consequence 
will  immediately  ensue,  soch  metaUic  clouds,  if  the  expression  be 
allowed,  will  be  conductors  bf  Electridtj,  more  or  less  perfect,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  proximity  of  their  constituent  particles.  When 
such  clouds  arrange  themselyes  in  columnar  forms,  and  connect 
strata  of  the  atmosphere  at  different  elcTations,  if  such  strata  be 
unequally  charged  with  Electriciiy,  the  electrical  equilibrium  will  be 
re-established  through  the  intervention  of  the  metallic  colvimns,  and 
light  and  sound  will  be  evolved  in  proportion  to  the  imperfect  con- 
duetibility  of  the  metallic  douds  arising  firom  the  extremely  rarefied 
state  of  the  metallic  vapour  or  fine  dust  of  which  they  are  consti- 
tuted. All  the  results  of  electrical  experiments  countenance  these 
suppositions.  When  the  phenomena  are  produced  in  the  more 
elevated  regions,  where  the  air  is  highly  rarefied,  little  resistance 
being  opposed  to  the  motion  of  the  dectric  fluid,  light  alone  is 
evolved  without  sensible  sound,  as  is  observed  when  Electricity  is 
transmitted  through  exhausted  tubes;  but  when  the  aurora  is  de- 
veloped in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  it  would  produce  the 
hissing  and  cracking  noise  which  appears  to  be  heard  on  some 
occasions.  If  the  metallic  cloud  possess  the  conducting  power  in  a 
high  degree,  the  electric  current  may  pass  through  it  without  the 
evolution  of  either  light  or  sound,  and  thus  the  magnetic  needle  may 
be  affected  as  it  would  be  by  an  aurora,  at  a  time  when  no  aurora  is 
visible.  If  any  cause  alter  the  coaductibiHty  of  these  columnar 
clouds,  suddenly  or  gradually,  a  sudden  or  gradual  change  in  the 
splendour  of  the  aurora  would  ensue. 

According  as  those  douds  advance  over  more  southern  countries, 
the  direction  of  their  columns  being  constantly  parallel  to  the  dip- 
ping-needle, they  take  gradually  a  more  horizontal  position,  and, 
consequently,  the  strata  of  atmosphere,  at  their  extremities,  become 
gradually  less  distinct,  and,  therefore,  more  nearly  in  a  state  of 
dectrical  equilibrium ;  hence  it  follows,  that  as  the  latitude  diminishes 
the  appearance  of  aurora  becomes  more  and  more  rare ;  until,  in  the 
lower  latitudes,  where  the  columns  are  nearly  paralld  to  the  horizon, 
such  phenomena  are  never  observed." 

(805)  The  formation  of  these  luminous  metallic  douds  is  thus 
ingenioudy  accounted  for  by  Biot:  "The  magnetic  pole,  or  its 
vidnity,  is  evidently  the  point  from  which  these  columnar  masses  of 
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meteoric  liglit  proceed;  therefore  the  extremelj  minute  rays  com- 
posing these  columns  must  issue  from  the  earth  in  that  r^on. 
Now  it  is  well  known,  that  that  part  of  the  globe  is,  and  always  has 
been,  characterised  bj  the  prevalence  of  frequent  and  violent  volcanic 
eruptions ;  and  several  volcanoes  have  been,  and  still  are,  in  activity 
round  the  place  where  the  magnetic  pole  is  situate.  These  eruptions 
are  always  accompanied  by  electric  phenomena.  Thunder  issues  from 
the  volcanic  clouds,  ejected  by  the  craters ;  and  these  clouds  of  vol- 
canic dust,  thus  charged  with  Electricity,  are  projected  to  great* 
heights,  and  carried  to  considerable  distances  through  the  air,  carry- 
ing with  them  all  the  Electricity  taken  from  the  crater. 

These  vast  eruptions,  issuing  from  depths  so  unfathomable  that 
they  seem  almost  to  penetrate  the  globe,  and  issuing  with  such  vio- 
lence from  the  gulfs  by  which  they  are  projected  into  the  atmosphere, 
must  necessarily  produce  strong  vertical  currents  of  air,  by  which 
the  volcanic  dust  will  be  carried  to  an  elevation  exceeding  that  of 
common  clouds.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  more  recent  observa- 
tions have  rendered  it  highly  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  metallic 
matter,  and  more  particularly  iron,  in  a  pure  uncombined  state,  is 
frequently  precipitated  from  clouds  in  thunder-storms." 

(806)  Such  is  the  theory  of  the  French  philosopher.  More 
recently  De  la  Bive  (FhU,  Mag,  vol.  miv.  p.  286)  has  put  forth 
another  view,  founded  on  the  following  considerations :  Atmospheric 
Electricity  has  its  origin  in  the  unequal  distribution  of  temperature 
in  the  strata  of  the  atmosphere ;  poHtive  Electricity  proceeds  from 
the  hot  part  of  a  body  to  the  cold ;  aad  negative  Electricity  moves  in 
a  contrary  direction,  hence  the  lower  colivmi  of  the  atmosphere  is 
constantly  negative,  and  the  upper  column  positive.  The  difference 
is  more  marked  in  our  latitudes  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  more 
striking  in  general  in  the  equatorial  than  in  the  polar  regions.  The 
negative  state  of  the  lower  column  is  communicated  to  the  earth,  on 
which  it  rests,  and  thus  positive  Electricity  increases  with  the  height 
of  the  atmosphere. 

The  opposite  electrical  states  of  the  upper  and  lower  regions  of 
the  air  undergo  neutralization  when  the  tension  reaches  a  certain 
degree  of  energy,  by  humidity,  rain,  enow,  Ac.  De  la  Bive  conceives 
that,  at  the  polar  regions,  the  positive  Electricity  of  the  atmosphere 
combines  readily  with  the  negative  there  accumulated  on  the  earth, 
because  of  the  great  humidity  of  the  air  in  those  regions,  a  cwrrewt 
u  thus  farmedy  for  the  Electricity  returns  by  the  surface  of  the  earth 
from  the  poles  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  stratum,  from  whence  it 
started.  The  current  is  fr^m  south  to  north  in  the  upper  regions  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  from  north  to  south  on  the  surfiEU^  of  the  earth. 
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The  same  takes  place  in  both  hemispheres,  consequentlj,  for  an 
obseirer,  trayelliiig  from  north  to  south,  the  current  would  proceed 
in  the  same  direction,  from  the  north  pole  to  the  equator,  and  in  a 
contrary  direction,  from  the  equator  to  the  souih  pole. 

The  aurora  borealis  is  the  luminous  effect  of  these  carrents, 
travelling  in  these  high  regions  towards  the  north  pole,  and  is  thus 
explained:  when  the  sun,  haying  passed  into  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, no  longer  heats  so  much  our  hemisphere,  a  condensation  of 
moisture,  in  the  form  of  ice  or  snow,  takes  place  round  the  polar 
regions,  and  Electricity  is  hereby  conducted  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  the  form  of  electric  discharges.  When  the  clouds  are 
partial,  halo9  are  formed.  The  identity  between  the  light  of  the 
aurora  and  electric  light  is  proved  by  well-known  experiments.  The 
light  produced  by  the  electric  discharge  in  highly  rarefied,  but  per- 
fectly iry  air  is  very  fiiint ;  the  luminous  effect  is,  however,  greatly 
increased  when  moisture  is  present. 

(307)  The  reason  why  these  phenomena  i^pear  at  the  mafftietie  and 
not  at  the  terrestrial  pole,  is  illustrated  experimentally  by  De  la  Sive 
in  the  following  manner : ''  Place  the  pole  of  a  powerful  electro-magnet 
underneath  the  surface  of  mercury,  connected  with  the  negative  pole 
of  a  powerful  galvanic  battery ;  bring  over  and  near  it  the  positive 
pole,  armed  with  a  charcoal  point,  a  voltaic  arc  is  formed,  and  the 
mercury  is  agitated  above  the  magnet;  luminous  currents  rotate 
round  the  pole,  throwing  out  occasionally  brilliant  rays.  There  is 
always,  as  in  the  case  of  the  aurora  borealis,  a  dark  portion  in  the 
form  of  a  circular  point,  over  the  pole  of  the  magnet.  With  a  con- 
tinuous current  of  ordinary  Electricity,  arriving  at  the  pole  of  a 
powerful  electro-magnet  in  moist  rarefied  air,  luminous  effects  still 
more  similar  to  those  of  the  aurora  borealis  are  obtained.  These 
phenomena  result  from  the  action  of  magnets  on  currents,  and  the 
same  should  apply  to  the  action  of  the  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth. 
A  noise  is  sometimes  heard  attending  the  aurora,  exactly  similar  to 
that  which  the  voltaic  arc  produces  in  the  action  of  magnetism.  A 
sulphureous  smell  (ozone P)  likewise  accompanies  the  aurora;  the 
aurora  likewise  disturbs  the  magnetic  needle  in  an  irregular  manner ; 
Matteucd  observed  this  in  the  Electric  Telegraph  between  Bavenna 
and  Pisa;  as  did  also  Mr.  Barlow  (Phil.  Mag,^  voL  xxxiv.,  p.  844) 
in  the  telegraph  apparatus  on  the  Midland  line. 

(808)  At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Cork,  in 
August,  1843,  Mr.  Nott  (Athetueum)  described  the  following  experi- 
ment, illustrative  of  the  phenomena  of  the  aurora  borealis :  *^  A  globe 
of  steel  was  magnetized  by  causing  magnetizing  bars  to  traverse  it 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  whilst  it  was  in  rapid  rotation ;  it  was 
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then  placed  in  similar  electric  circumstances  to  those  which  the  earth 
was  conceived  to  be  in,  and  regarding  that  region  of  the  atmosphere 
immediately  over  the  torrid  zone  as  the  principal  seat  of  atmospheric 
Electricity,  it  was  thought  that  if  the  globe  were  surrounded  with  a 
ring  that  would  bear  approximately  the  same  proportion^  to  the 
globe,  as  this  region  of  the  atmosphere  does  to  the  earth,  and  both 
oppositely  eleckued,  the  action  of  the  Electricity  of  the  ring  upon 
the  air  immediately  enveloping  the  globe  would  place  the  latter  in 
nearly  similar  dectric  circumstances  to  those  of  the  earth.  K  then 
the  aurora  were  an  electric  phenomenon,  that  is,  a  discharge  of  ^ree 
Electricity,  taking  place  from  the  pole  of  the  earth,  rendering  the 
Yortex,  supposed  to  be  immediately  over  the  pole  luminous,  fix)m  the 
great  rarefaction  of  the  air  within  it,  and  passmg  over  our  atmo- 
sphere to  the  upper  stratum  of  the  equatorial  region,  an  anaiogous 
effect  ought  to  be  produced  by  increasing  the  electric  intensity  of  the 
artificial  globe.  Accordingly  it  was  found,  that  on  insulating  the 
ring,  and  connecting  it  with  the  prime  conductor  of  the  resinous 
plate  of  the  rhetheleetrie  machine  (a  machine  consisting  of  two  pa- 
rallel plates,  one  of  glass  and  the  other  of  resin,  rotating  on  the  same 
axis,  and  provided  with  separate  rubbers),  and  on  connecting  the 
insulated  globe  by  one  of  its  poles  with  the  vitreous  conductor,  and 
placing  it  so  that  its  equator  was  surrounded  by  the  ring,  a  truly 
beautiful  and  biminous  discharge  took  place  between  the  uncon- 
nected pole  and  the  ring.  A  dense  atmosphere  was  most  favourable 
for  this  experiment,  the  light  had  then  the  appearance  of  a  brilliant 
ring,  the  under  part,  towards  the  globe,  being  comparatively  dark, 
while  above,  all  round  the  axis,  were  foliating  diverging  flames,  one 
behind  the  other.  When  the  atmosphere  was  very  dry,  it  had  merely 
the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  electric  brush. 

(809)  Faraday  has  thrown  out  the  idea  (though  with  his  usual 
caution),  that  the  aurora  borealis  and  australis  may  be  connected 
with  currents  of  Electricity  induced  by  the  earth's  rotation.  ^  I 
hardly  dare  venture,'^  he  says  {Ex.  Besear.,  par.  192),  ^  even  in 
the  most  hypothetical  form,  to  ask  whether  the  aurora  borealis  and 
australis  may  not  be  the  discharge  of  Electricity  thus  urged  towards 
the  poles  of  the  earth,  from  whence  it  is  endeavouring  to  return  by 
natural  and  appointed  means  above  the  earth,  to  the  equatorial 
regions.  The  non-occurrence  of  it,  in  veiy  high  latitudes,  is  not  at 
ail  against  this  supposition ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Pox,  who 
observed  the  deflections  of  the  magnetic  needle  at  Falmouth  by  the 
aurora  borealis,  gives  that  direction  of  it  which  perfectly  agrees  with 
the  present  view.  He  states,  that  all  tiie  variations  at  night  were 
towards  the  east,  and  this  is  what  would  happen  if  electric  currents 
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were  setting  from  sonth  to  north  in  tlie  earth  under  the  needle,  or 
from  north  to  south  in  spheres  above  it."  Mr.  Nott's  ingenious 
experiment,  above  described,  may  be  considered  as,  in  some  degree, 
an  experimental  illustration  of  this  theory. 

(810)  Eecent  experiments  (Humboldt)  have  fidled  to  show  a  con- 
nection between  polar  light  and  atmospheric  Electricity,  since  during 
the  finest  auroras  no  change  has  been  detected  in  very  sensitive 
electrometers.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  three  manifestations  of 
terrestrial  magnetism,  the  declination,  inclination,  and  force,  are 
affected  in  a  very  sensible  manner,  the  same  end  of  the  needle  being 
sometimes  attracted  and  sometimes  repelled  in  the  course  of  the 
same  night.  The  luminous  phenomenon  is  regarded  by  Humboldt 
as  the  restoration  of  the  equilibrium  temporarily  disturbed,  the 
termination  of  a  magnetic  storm,  and  tiie  effect  on  the  needle  varies 
with  the  intensity  of  the  discharge.  The  aurora  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  the  cause  of  the  magnetic  perturbation,  but  as  tiie  result  of  a  state 
of  "telluric  activity,"  excited  to  the  production  of  a  luminous  phe- 
nomenon ;  an  activity  which  manifests  itself  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
fluctuations  of  the  needle,  and  on  the  other  by  the  aj^pearance  of  the 
brilliant  auroral  light.  A  great  difference  between  an  electrical  and 
a  magnetic  storm  is,  that  the  former  is  usually  confined  to  ft  small 
space,  beyond  which  the  state  of  Electricity  in  the  atmosphere 
remains  unchanged;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  manifests  its 
influence  on  the  march  of  the  needle  over  large  portions  of  conti- 
nents, and  far  from  the  place  where  the  evolution  of  light  is  visible. 
"  That  the  aurora,"  says  Humboldt,  *'  is  a  magnetic  phenomenon, 
has,  by  Faraday's  brilliant  discovery  of  the  evol|ition  of  light  by  the 
action  of  magnetic  forces,  been  raised  from  a  mere  conjecture  to  an 
experimental  certainty.  The  fact  which  gives  to  the  phenomenon  its 
greatest  importance  is  that  the  earth  becomes  self-luminous;  that 
besides  the  light  which  as  a  planet  it  receives  from  the  central  body, 
it  shows  a  capability  of  sustaining  a  luminous  process  proper  to  itself, 
and  this  going  on  ahnost  uninterruptedly  in  the  polar  regions  leads 
us  by  analogy  to  the  remarkable  phenomenon  presented  by  Venus 
when  the  portion  of  that  planet  not  illumined  by  the  sun  is  seen  to 
shine  with  a  phosphorescent  light  of  its  own."  It  is  not,  he  adds, 
improbable  the  moons  of  Jupiter  and  the  comets  radiate  a  light  ffene- 
rated  by  tlemtehei  in  addition  to  the  reflected  light  which  they 
receive  from  the  sun. 

(811)  Induction  of  atmospherie  MeeirieUy  on  the  wires  of  the 
£leetrio  teleffrqph.^-Accar^ng  to  the  observations  of  Professor  Henry 
of  Philadelphia  (PML  Mag,  vol.  xxx.  p.  186),  the  wires  are  sometimes 
struck  by  a  direct  discharge  of  lightning  which  is  seen  coursing  along 
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the  wire  in  a  etream  of  light;  sometimeB  passing  with  ezplosiona 
resembling  the  reports  of  rifles  down  the  poles  in  snccession.  These 
lateral  explosions  are  referred  to  the  charge  of  the  surface  of  the 
wire  by  a  wave  of  the  fluid,  during  the  transmission  of  the  Electriciiy 
which  tends  to  giye  off  sparks  to  neighbouring  bodies,  like  the  con- 
ductor of  a  machine*  The  discharge  firom  the  clouds  does  not 
generally  consist  of  a  simple  ware  of  Electricity,  but  of  a  number  of 
discharges  in  rapid  succession  along  the  same  path,  whence  the  wire 
of  the  telegraph  is  capable  of  transmitting  an  immense  quantity  of 
the  fluid  thus  distributed  over  a  great  length  of  the  conductor. 
Henry  thinks  that  when  the  discharge  takes  place,  a  disturbance  of 
the  electrical  ji20iitff»  existing  throughout  all  terrestrial  space  occurs, 
the  state  of  rest  being  attained  by  a  series  of  diminishing  oscillations 
or  waves,  which,  by  their  reflections,  enhance  the  tendency  of  the 
fluid  to  fly  from  the  conductor. 

(812)  The  natural  state  of  the  telegraph-wire  may  be  disturbed 
without  the  presence  of  a  thunder  cloud,  by  the  passage  of  currents 
of  Electricity  firom  one  portion  of  space  to  another,  the  electrical 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  wire  at  one  place  being 
different  firom  that  at  another.  A  difference  of  elevation  will  do  this, 
as  kite  experiments  abundantly  testify,  so  that  if  the  line  of  the 
telegraph  passes  oyer  an  elevated  mountain  ridge,  there  wiU  be  con- 
tinually, even  during  dear  weather,  a  current  firom  the  more  elevated 
to  the  lower  points  of  the  conductor :  vapour,  fogs,  snow,  and  'rain 
at  one  end  of  the  wire,  and  not  at  the  other,  may  likewise  determine 
currents  of  Electriciiy  of  sufficient  power  to  set  the  marking  machine 
of  the  telegraph  in  %ction.  The  natural  Electricity  of  the  telegraph- 
wire  may  even  be  disturbed  by  the  induction  of  a  distant  doud 
moving  first  towards  and  then  firom  the  wire,  though  such  currents 
would  be  feeble. 

(313)  A  fruitful  source  of  disturbance  of  the  needles  is  the  power- 
ful currents  produced  by  induction,  by  flashes  of  lightning  occurring 
perhaps  many  miles  off.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  experi- 
ment of  Henry's:  By  sending  sparks  firom  a  machine  through  a 
parallelogram  of  about  sixty  feet  by  thirty  of  copper  wire  suspended 
by  silk  strings  round  the  celling  of  a  room,  a  current  was  induced  in 
a  second  similar  parallelogram  placed  immediately  below  the  first  in 
the  cellar  of  the  building,  through  two  floors  and  thirty  feet  distant, 
sufficiently  powerful  to  magnetize  needles ;  that  similar  effects  may 
be  produced  by  atmospheric  Electridty  was  proved,  by  soldering  a 
wire  to  the  metallic  roof  of  the  house,  and  passing  the  other  end 
down  into  a  well ;  at  every  flash  of  lightning  a  series  of  currents,  in 
alternate  directions,  was  produced  on  the  wire.    Sparks  have  indeed 
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been  seen  on  the  railroad  itself,  at  the  breaks  of  the  continmtj  of  the 
rail,  with  eveiy  flash  of  a  distant  thunder  cloud.  Every  discharge  in 
the  heavens  must,  therefore,  produce  inductive  effects  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  in  the  telegraph  wires.  In  the  Telegraph  Office  at 
Philadelphia,  Henry  observed  sparks  passing  from  the  wire  to  a 
metallic  surface,  in  connection  with  the  earth  through  nearly  an  inch, 
during  the  raging  of  a  storm  at  "Washington ;  such,  indeed,  was  the 
quantify  and  intensity  of  the  current,  that  the  needle  of  an  ordinary 
vertical  galvanometer  with  a  short  wire,  and  not  by  any  means 
sensible,  was  moved  by  it  several  degrees,  its  pungency  was  also  veiy 
great.  By  erecting  at  intervals  along  the  line  metallic  rods  about 
half  an  inch  from  the  wire  of  the  telegraph,  particularly  at  places 
where  the  line  crosses  the  river,  and  near  the  stations,  all  personal 
danger  may  be  avoided.  It  is  well  known  that  small  birds  have 
sometimes  been  found  hanging  by  their  claws  dead  from  the  wire, 
having  probably  been  killed  by  one  of  these  inductive  discharges. 
There  seems  no  way  of  obviating  the  effect  of  these  inductive  currents 
on  the  telegraph ;  but  during  thunder  weather  it  would  be  advisable 
to  increase  the  strength  of  the  batteries,  and  to  diminish  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  magnetic  needles. 

(314)  According  to  the  observations  of  M.  Baumgartner  (Bevue 
Sd&nHfique^  Dee,y  1849),  the  direction  of  the  atmospheric  eclectric 
currents  along  the  telegraph  wires  is  from  Vienna  to  Sommering 
during  the  day,  and  inverse  during  the  night,  the  change  of  direction 
taking  place  after  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  The  regular 
current  is  less  disturbed  by  irregular  currents  when  the  air  is  dry 
and  the  sky  serene,  than  when  the  weather  is  rainy,  and  the  current 
is  more  intense  with  short  than  with  long  conductors.  When  the 
sky  is  cloudy,  and  the  weather  stormy,  currents  are  observed  suffi- 
ciently intense  to  affect  the  telegraphic  indicators,  and  the  action  is 
stronger  on  the  approach  of  a  storm.  Mr.  Barlow  has  also  made 
some  curious  observations  on  the  direction  of  the  disturbance  of  the 
telegraph  needle.  He  found  {FhU,  Mag.  vol.  zxxiv.  p.  344),  that  in  two 
telegraphs  proceeding  northerly  and  north  easterly,  >.  e,  from  Derby 
N.  towards  Leeds,  and  from  Derby  N.E.  towards  Lincoln,  the  direction 
of  the  disturbance  was  always  contrary  to  those  proceeding  southerly 
and  south-westerly,  0.  g,  from  Derby  S.  towards  Bugby,  and  from 
Bugby  S.W.  to  Birmingham.  He  found  currents  at  all  times  per- 
ceptible in  telegraph  wires  between  two  earth  conductors,  but  not  so 
if  the  wires  have  no  earth  connection ;  that  the  changes  of  force  and 
direction  were  simultaneous  at  both  ends  of  a  wire  forty-one  miles 
long,  the  current  passing  direct  from  one  earth  connection  to  the 
other;  that  there  is  a  daily  movement  of  the  galvanometer  needle, 
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similar  to  that  of  the  horizontal  magnetic  needle,  prodiioed  by  the 
electric  cuirenta  travelling  in  one  direction  from  eight  ▲.!£.,  to  eight 
F.M.,  and  returning  in  the  opposite  direction  during  the  remainder 
of  the  twenty-four  hours ;  the  movement  of  the  galvanometer  needle 
being  subject  to  disturbances  which  are  the  greatest  during  the 
prevalence  of  aurar^B ;  that  the  direction  in  which  these  currents 
alternate  is  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  the  effect  not  depending  on  the 
direction  of  the  wire  itself,  but  on*the  relative  direction  <tf  the  two 
earth  connections. 

Barlow  also  made  simultaneous  observations  with  the  galvanometer 
and  a  declinometer  needle,  from  which  it  appeared  that  taking  the 
mean  of  many  observations  that  part  of  the  day  in  which  the  currents 
flow  S.  (f.  e.  from  eight  or  nine  xjl.  till  evening),  the  variation  of 
the  declinometer  needle  is  W.,  and  that,  during  the  night  and  early 
in  the  morning,  at  which  time  the  currents  travel  N.,  the  variation  is 
£.,  also  that  those  large  disturbances  called  magnetic  storms  are 
simultaneous  on  both  instruments. 

Barlow  attributes  these  currents  to  thermo-electric  action  in  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  while  De  la  Bive  considers  th^n  to  originate  in. 
the  atmosphere. 

(815)  The  extraordinary  influence  of  the  aurora  harealis  on  the 
needles,  and  sometimes  even  on  the  bells  of  the  electric  telegraph,  is 
thus  noticed  by  Mr.  Walker,  superintendent  of  the  Electric 
Telegraphs  to  the  South  Eastern  Bailway  Company,  in  his  entertain- 
ing little  work,  entitled,  '^Electric  Telegraph  Manipulation:'*  ''At 
such  times  needles  move  just  as  if  a  good  working  current  were 
pursuing  its  ordinary  course  along  the  wires,  they  are  deflected  this 
way  or  that,  at  times  with  a  quick  motion,  and  changing  rapidly  from 
side  to  side,  many  times  in  a  few  seconds,  and,  at  other  times,  moving 
more  slowly,  and  remaining  deflected  for  many  minutes  with  greater 
or  less  intensity,  their  motions  being  inconstant  and  uncertain. 
These  phenomena  have  occurred  less  frequently  on  the  part  of  the 
line  between  Seigate  and  Dover,  which  runs  nearly  E.  and  W.;  on 
the  part  between  London  and  Beigate,  which  is  nearly  N.  and  S. 
When,  however,  they  do  make  their  appearance  on  the  telegraph  in 
those  parts,  we  are  prepared  to  expect  auroral  manifestations  when 
the  night  arrives,  and  we  are  rarely  disappointed.  The  deflections  in 
their  variations  appear  to  coincide  with  the  various  phases  of  the 
aurora.  On  the  branch  line  running  fi^m  Ashford  to  Bamsgate, 
these  deflections  have  been  a  much  more  common  occurrence,  even 
when  the  other  parts  of  the  line  were  unaffected,  and  when  no 
auroral  phenomena  were  noticed.  This  branch  nearly  coincides  with 
the  curve  of  equal  dip,    A  dipping  needle  inclines  downward  to  the 
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same  angle  68^4^  afc  all  places  along  this  curve ;  whether  tiiere  is 
any  relal»ion  between  these  two  facts  remains  to  be  investigated.  .  . . 
The  needles  are  also  subject  to  feeble  secular  deflections,  correspond- 
ing with  certain  hours  of  the  day.  G^ie  wires  slso  at  times  collect 
Electricity  from  the  atmosphere,  and  affect  the  needles." 

(316)  Somie  remarkable  phenomena,  observed  at  the  works  of  the 
Electric  Telegraph  Company,  by  Mr.  Latimer  Clarke,  have  recently 
attracted  the  attention  of  Professor  Faraday,  and  are  regarded  by  him 
as  affording  striking  illustrations  of  the  truthfulness  of  his  views 
respecting  the  mutually  dependent  nature  of  induction,  insulation, 
and  conduction  (88). 

The  telegraph  wire  is  covered  with  gutta  percha,  the  insulation  of 
which  is  tested  by  submerging  the  coils  sometimes  100  miles  at  a 
time  in  water,  and  connecting  one  end  through  a  galvanometer  with 
one  end  of  an  insulated  intensity  voltaie  battery,  the  other  end 
of  which  is  in  communication  with  the  earth;  any  deficiency  of 
insulation  in  the  wire  is  immediately  shown  by  the  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer,  yet  so  perfect  is  the  insulating  power  of  the  gutta 
percha  that  the  needle  seldom  passes  through  more  than  5°.  On 
making  contact  between  the  free  end  of  the  battery  (of  860  pairs  of 
plates  4x8  inches),  and  one  end  of  the  immersed  wire,.and  then 
breaking  it,  a  smart  shock  could  be  received  by  a  person  touching 
the  wire,  and  also,  at  the  same  time,  a  wire  in  communication  with 
the  earth ;  and  this  even  after  the  contact  had  been  broken  two  or 
three  minutes ;  a  fuze  could  also  be  fired,  and  the  galvanometer 
powerfully  affected ;  none  of  these  effects  were  produced  when  the 
wire  was  suspended  in  air. 

(817)  On  consideration  it  became  evident  that  the  results  obtained 
with  the  submei^ed  wire  were  due  to  a  charging  of  the  wire  by  the 
battery,  that  it  constituted  in  fact  an  immense  Leyden  arrangiement ; 
the  copper  wire,  exposing  a  surface  of  nearly  8,800  square  feet, 
becomes  charged  statieaily  with  the  Electricity  from  the  battery,  and 
acting  by  induction  through  the  gutta  percha,  producing  the  opposite 
state  on  the  surface  of  the  water  touching  the  gutta  percha,  and 
forming  the  outer  coating ;  the  intensity  of  the  static  chaise  acquired 
is  only  equal  to  the  intensity  at  the  pole  of  the  battery,  but  the 
quantiiy,  because  of  the  immense  extent  of  the  coated  surface,  is 
enormous :  hence  the  striking  character  of  the  results.  The  reason 
why  no  such  effects  are  obtained  with  a  wire  suspended  in  air  is 
simply  because  there  is  in  this  case  no  outer  coating  correspondent 
to  the  water,  and  as,  therefore,  there  was  no  induction,  so  the  inner 
wire  could  not  become  charged.  Precisely  similar  phenomena  were 
exhibited  by  the  subterraneous  wires,  covered  with  gutta  percha  and 
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enclosed  in  metallic  tubes,  existing  between  London  and  Manchester. 
GThese  wires,  when  all  connected  together,  offered  a  series  of  aboYe 
1,500  miles,  which  as  the  duplications  return  to  London  could  be 
observed  bj  one  experimenter  at  intervals  of  about  400  miles,  bj  the 
introduction  of  galvanometers  at  these  returns.  When  the  whole 
1,500  miles  were  included,  it  required  two  seconds  for  the  electric 
stream  from  a  pole  of  the  battery  to  reach  the  last  instrument ;  and 
when  the  battery  was  cut  off,  the  last  galvanometer  showed  that  a 
current  was  flowing  on  to  the  end  of  the  wire,  whilst  there  was  none 
flowing  in  at  the  beginning.  Again,  if  a  short  touch  was  made  of  the 
battery  pole  against  the  first  galvanometer,  it  could  be  deflected,  and 
could  fall  back  into  its  neutral  condition  before  the  electric  power 
had  reached  the  second  galvanometer,  which  in  its  turn  would  be  tot 
an  instant  affected,  and  then  left  neutral  before  the  power  had 
reached  the  third,  Ac. ;  a  wave  of  force  having  been  sent  into  the 
wire  which  gradually  travelled  along  it,  and  made  itself  evident,  at 
successive  intervals  of  time,  in  different  parts  o£  the  wire.  It  was 
even  possible,  by  adjusted  touches  of  the  battery,  to  have  two  simul- 
taaeous  waves  in  the  wire,  following  each  other,  so  that  at  the  same 
moment  that  the  last  galvanometer  was  affected  by  the  first  wave,  the 
first  or  second  instrument  was  affected  by  the  second  wave.  It  was 
possible  also  to  cause  two  currents  to  flow  in  opposite  directions 
from  each  extremity  of  the  wire,  while  no  current  was  going  into  it 
from  any  source,  or  by  a  quick  contact  between  the  battery  and  the 
first  galvanometer,  to  cause  a  current  to  enter  into,  and  return  out 
of,  the  wire  at  the  same  place,  without  any  sensible  part  of  it 
travelling  onwards  to  the  other  extremity. 

(318)  The  effects  above  described  depend  upon  lateral  induction, 
and  are  necessary  consequences  of  the  principles  of  conduction, 
insulation,  and  induction,  three  terms  which,  according  to  Earaday's 
view,  are  in  their  meaning  inseparable  from  each  other  (39 — 82).  In 
the  subterraneous  or  submerged  wire,  the  inductaoti  consequent  upon 
charge,  instead  of  being  exerted  almost  entirely  at  the  moment  within 
the  wire,  is  to  a  very  large  extent  determined  estemally  ;  and  so  the 
discharge  or  conduction  being  caused  by  a  lower  tension,  therefore 
requires  a  longer  time. 

(319)  It  is  this  lateral  induction  of  the  wire  carrying  a  current 
which  has  occasioned  such  discrepancies  in  the  measurements 
of  the  velocity  of  Electricity  as  given  by  different  experimenters. 

MUm  per  aeeond. 

Thus  Wheatstone  (154),  with  copper  wire,  made  it.  .  .  288,000 
•  Walker,  in  America,  with  telegraph  iron  wire   .  .     18,780 

•  Liebig  and  Kopp's  Report,  1850  (TnnalAted),  p.  168. 
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MUMptr 

*  O'Mitchelly  in  America^  with  telegraph  iron  wire    28,524 

*  Frizeau  and  Gonnelle,  copper  wire 112,680 

[      •Ditto iron  wire 62,600 

t  A.B.G.,  copper,  London  and  BnuBsels  telegraph  .      2,700 
t  Ditto,  copper,  London  and  Edinburgh  telegraph      7,600 

But  in  regard  to  the  long  drcuits  operated  within  the  above  experi- 
ments, the  conducting  power  of  the  wires  cannot  be  understood 
whilst  no  reference  is  made  to  their  lateral  static  induction,  or  to  the 
conditions  of  intensity  and  quantity  which  then  come  into  play ; 
especially  in  the  case  of  short  or  intermitting  currents ;  for  then 
static  and  dynamic  are  constantly  passing  into  each  other. 

(320)  The  following  striking  proof  of  the  variations  of  the  con- 
duction of  a  wire  by  the  variation  of  its  lateral  static  inductions  was 
shown  by  Faraday  in  the  lecture  at  his  Boyal  Listitution  (Jan.  20, 
1854),  in  which  these  associated  cases  of  current  and  static  effects 
were  first  described.  A  long  copper  wire,  having  at  the  end  tn  a 
metal  ball,  was  insulated  in  the  air ;  its  end  e  con-  pig.  129. 

nected  with  the  earth,  and  the  part  near  m  and  e 
brought  within  half  an  inch  of  each  other  at  s; 
then  an  ordinary  Leyden  jar  being  charged  suffi- 
ciently, its  outside  connected  with  «,  and  its  inside 
with  m,  gave  a  charge  to  the  wire  which,  instead 
of  traversing  wholly  through  it,  though  it  be  so 
excellent  a  conductor,  passed  in  large  proportion 
through  the  air  at  «  as  a  bright  spark;  for  with 
such  a  length  of  wire  the  resistance  in  it  is  accu- 
mulated until  it  becomes  as  much  or  perhaps  even 
more  than  that  of  the  air  for  Electricity  of  such 
high  intensity.  This  is  an  old  experiment.  It 
was  varied  by  Faraday  by  adjusting  the  interval  at 
«,  so  that  the  spark  just  freely  passed  there,  and 
then  connecting  n  and  0  with  the  inside  and  outside  of  an  insulated 
Leyden  jar,  the  spark  now  never  appeared  at «,  though  when  the  jar 
was  away  it  could  be  made  to  appear  twenty  times  without  a  single 
failure.  The  reason  was,  that  in  consequence  of  the  lateral  induction 
momentarily  allowed  by  the  interposition  of  the  jar  between  the  side 
wires,  the  intensity  was  lowered,  and  the  quantity  of « Electricity 
though  always  the  same,  was  not  enough  to  strike  across  the  interval 
at «,  but  was  finally  occupied  altogether  in  the  wire,  which  in  a  little 
longer  time  than  before  effected  the  whole  discharge. 


*  Liebig  and  Eopp's  Report,  1850  (TranBlated),  p.  168. 
t  AthexuBtun,  January  14, 1854,  p.  54. 
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(821)  Beautiful  illustrations  and  records  of  the  facts  above  stated 
were  obtained  by  Mr.  Clarke  with  a  BtLin^s  prinHnff  telegrapb.  The 
pens,  three  in  number,  were  iron  wires,  under  which  there  was  made 
to  pass  bj  machinery  a  band  of  paper  moistened  with  solution  of 
ferro-cyanide  of  potassium,  and  thus  regular  lines  of  Psrussian  blue 
were  produced  whenever  the  current  was  transmitted,  and  the  line  of 
the  current  was  recorded.  The  following  ezperiiDenia  were  made : 
the  three  lines  were  side  by  side,  and  about  0*1  of  an  inch  apart. 
The  pen  in  belonged  to  a  circuit  of  only  a  few  feet  of  wire,  and  a 
separate  battery :  it  told  whenever  the  contact  key  was  put  down  by 
the  finger ;  the  pen  n  was  at  the  earth  end  of  a  long  «ir  wire,  and 
the  pen  o  at  the  earth  end  of  a  long  subterraneous  wire,  and  by 
arrangement  the  key  could  be  made  to  throw  the  Electricity  of  the 
chief  battery  into  either  of  these  wires,  simultaneously  with  the 
passage  of  the  short  circuit  current  through  the  pen  m.  When  the 
pens  m  and  n  were  in  action,  the  m  record  was  a  regular  line  of  eq;ual 
thickness,  showing  by  its  length  the  actual  time  during  which  the 
Electricity  flowed  into  the  wires,  and  the  n  reoerd'  was  an  equally 
regular  line  parallel  to  and  of  equal  length  with  the  former,  but  the 
least  degree  behind  it,  thus  indicating  that  the  long  air  wire  conveyed 
its  electric  current  almost  instantaneously  to  the  further  end.  But 
when  pens  m  and  o  were  in  action,  the  o  line  did  not  begin  until 
some  time  after  the  m  line,  and  it  continued  after  the  m  Hue  had 
ceased,  i,  e,,  after  the  o  battery  was  cut  off.  Eurthermore,  it  was 
faint  at  first,  grew  up  to  a  maximum  of  intensity,  continued  at  that 
as  long  as  battery  contact  was  continued,  and  then  gradually  dimin- 
ished  to  nothing.  Thus  the  record  o  showed  that  the  wave  of  power 
took  time  in  the  water  wire  to  reach  the  furthw  extremity :  by  its 
first  faintness  it  showed  that  power  was  consumed  in  the  exertion  of 
lateral  static  induction  along  the  wire;  by  the  attainment  of  a 
maximum  and  the  after  equality,  it  showed  when  this  induction 
had  become  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  battery  current ;  by 
its  beginning  to  diminish  it  showed  when  the  battery  current  was 
off;  and  its  prolongation  and  gradual  diminution  showed  the  time  of 
the  outflow  of  the  static  Electricity  laid  up  in  the  wire,  and  the  con- 
sequent regular  falling  of  the  induction  which  had  been  as  regularly 
raised. 

With  the  pens  m  and  o  the  conversion  of  an  intermitting  into  a 
continuous  current  could  be  beautifully  shown,  the  earth  wire,  by 
the  static  induction  which  it  permitted,  acting  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  the  fly-wheel  of  a  steam  engine,  or  the  air-spring  of  a  pump. 
Thus  when  the  contact  key  was  regularly  but  rapidly  depressed  and 
raised,  the  pen  m  made  a  series  of  short  lines,  separated  by  intervals 
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of  equal  length.  After  four  or  more  of  these  bad  passed,  then  pen  o, 
belonging  to  the  subterraneous  wire,  began  to  make  its  mark,  weak 
at  first,  then  rising  to  a  maximum,  but  always  continuous.  If  the 
action  of  the  contact  key  was  less  rapid,  then  alternate  thickening 
and  attenuation  appeared  in  the  o  record ;  and  if  the  introductions  of 
the  electric  current  at  the  one  end  of  the  earth  wire  were  at  still 
longer  intervals,  the  records  of  action  at  the  other  end  became 
entirely  separated  firom  each  other ;  all  showing  beautifully  how  the 
individual  current  or  wave,  once  introduced  into  the  wire,  and  never 
ceasing  to  go  onward  on  its  course,  could  be  affected  in  its  intensity, 
its  time,  and  other  circumstances,  by  its  partial  occupation  by  static 
induction.  By  other  arrangements  of  the  pens  n  and  o,  the  near  end 
of  the  subterraneous  wire  could  be  connected  with  the  earth  imme- 
diately after  the  separation  from  the  battery,  and  then  the  back  flow 
of  the  Electricity,  and  the  time  and  manner  thereof,  were  beautifully 
recorded.     Many  other  variations  of  these  experiments  were  made. 

(322)  Mr.  Faraday  concluded  the  lecture,  of  which  the  above  is  an 
abstract,  by  some  observations  on  the  terms  intensity  and  quantity, 
terms  which,  or  equivalents  for  them,  cannot,  he  thinks,  be  dispensed 
with  by  those  who  study  both  the  static  and  the  dynamic  relations 
of  Electricity.  Every  current  where  there  is  resistance  has  the  static 
element  and  induction  involved  in  it ;  whilst  every  case  of  insulation 
has  more  or  less  of  the  dynamic  element  and  conduction.  The  idea 
of  intensity,  or  the  power  of  overcomiug  resistance,  is  as  necessary  to 
that  of  Electricity,  either  static  or  current,  as  the  idea  of  pressure  is 
to  steam  in  a  boiler,  or  to  air  passing  through  apertures  or  tubes, 
and  we  must  have  language  competent  to  express  these  conditions 
and  these  ideas.  He  has  never  found  either  of  these  terms  lead  to 
any  mistakes  regarding  electrical  action,  or  give  rise  to  any  false 
view  of  the  character  of  Electricity  or  its  unity ;  he  cannot  find  other 
terms  of  equally  useful  significance  with  these,  or  any  which,  con- 
veying the  same  idea,  are  not  liable  to  such  misuse  as  these  may  be 
subject  to ;  and,  moreover,  the  present  investigation  has  shown  him 
their  great  value  and  peculiar  advantage  in  electrical  language. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

GALVANIC  OR  VOLTAIC  ELECTEICITT. 

VariociB  fonuB  of  the  galTanie  or  Toltaie  battery — ^Lftw  of  Ohm — ^Wheatstone*! 
application— The  Rheostat. 

(323)  Galvame  arranffemffnU — VoUa*9  fimdamental  experiment, — 
Two  polished  metallic  discB,  one  of  copper  and  the  other  of  zinc, 
about  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  each  provided  with  an  insulating 
handle,  are  brought  into  contact,  holding  them  bj  their  handles; 
they  are  then  separated,  especially  avoiding  friction,  and  brought 
successively  into  contact  with  the  collecting  plate  of  a  condensing 
electroscope  (92),  the  zinc  plate  is  found  to  be  slightly  charged  with 
patitive,  and  the  copper  plate  with  ne^atifve  Electricity.  The  charge 
from  one  contact  is  very  feeble,  but  by  repeating  the  operation  eight 
or  ten  times,  taking  care  to  discharge  the  discs  each  time  by  touch- 
ing them  with  the  finger,  a  considerable  amount  of  divergence  of  the 
leaves  of  the  electroscope  may  be  produced.  The  electric  effects 
thus  obtained  were  considered  by  Volta  to  be  due  to  a  peculiar 
electro*motive  force,  under  which  metals,  by  simple  contact,  tend  to 
assume  opposite  electrical  states,  and  this  view  has  been  supported, 
in  recent  times,  by  a  brilliant  array  of  profound  electricians,  in- 
duding  Pfaff,  Marianini,  Fechner,  Zamboni,  Matteucci,  &c. ;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  powerful  mass  of  evidence  against  it,  and  in  favour  of 
the  theory  that  the  source  of  power  is  chemical  action  alane^  has 
been  brought  by  numerous  equally  distinguished  savans,  including 
Fabroni,  Wollaston,  (Ersted,  Becquerel,  De  la  Bive,  Schoenbein, 
Faraday,  Grove,  Ac,  We  shall  endeavour,  in  a  future  chapter,  to 
present  an  unbiassed  view  of  both  sides  of  this  interesting  philoso- 
phical question. 

(324)  It  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Grove  (Meet  Mag.  vol.  i.,  57), 
that  Volta*s  experiment  is  equally  successful  if  the  contact  is  pre- 
vented by  the  interposition  of  a  circle  of  card,  and  he  conceives  the 
action  between  the  discs  to  be  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  oc- 
casions a  coin,  when  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  on  a  polished 
plate,  to  leave  behind  it  on  the  metal  a  faint  picture,  viz.,  to  a  radia- 
tion between  the  metals,  on  account  of  difference  in  temperature, 
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whereby  a  chemioal  distarbance  takes  place.  It  is  true,  that  to  this 
experiment  some  objections  have  been  raised.  It  has  been  urged, 
that  the  mere  interposition  of  a  rim  of^aper  may  not  have  prevented 
actual  metallic  contact  in  those  portions  of  the  discs  that  were  not 
protected ;  others  have  assumed,  that  the  exciting  cause  is  the  fric- 
tion produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  discs  against  the  paper.  Mr. 
Gkissiot  has,  howeyer  {ThiL  Mag^  Oct.  1844),  repeated  the  experi- 
ment in  the  following  unexceptionable  manner :  two  plates,  one  of 
copper  and  the  other  of  zinc,  four  inches  in  diameter,  were  attached 
to  the  insulated  pillars  of  his  micrometer  electrometer  (JPhil,  Trans. 
1840,  p.  186) ;  the  plates  were  carefully  approximated  to  about  -riiyth 
of  an  inch.  When  thus  adjusted,  a  copper  wire  was  attached  to  each 
of  the  plates  and  also  to  the  discs  of  the  electroscope,  which  were 
fixed  at  about  ith  of  an  inch  apart ;-  the  leaf  of  the  electroscope  was 
raised,  so  as  to  allow  it  to-  swing  clear  of  the  two  discs,  and  when  not 
excited,  to  remain  equidistant  from  each :  thus  arranged,  the  appa- 
ratus is  ready  for  the  experiment.  With  one  hand  the  experimenter 
holds  a  Zamboni's  pile  (837),  so  as  to  have  one  of  its  terminals 
within  about  an  inch  of  the  glass  plate  or  cap  of  the  electroscope, 
and  with  his  other  hand  he  separates  the  plates:  immediately  on 
separation  the  terminal  of  the  pile  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
cap  of  the  electroscope,  and  the  leaf  will  be  attracted  as  follows : — 
if  touched  by  the  minuM  terminal  of  the  pile,  the  leaf  of  the  electro- 
scope will  be  attracted  to  the  disc  in  connection  with  the  zinc  plate, 
and  if  by  the  plus  terminal,  the  leaf  will  be  attracted  to  that  in  con- 
nexion with  the  copper  plate,  which  are  precisely  the  same  results  as 
follow  the  separation  after  actual  contact.  These  results  clearly 
show,  that  decided  signs  of  electrical  tension  may  be  obtained  taithout 
any  metalUo  eontaet. 

(325)  Assuming  that  the  Electricity  excited  by  the  contact  of  the 
copper  and  zinc  plates  is  traceable  to  slight  chemical  action,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  increase  of  chemical  action  p.    .  ^^ 

must  give  rise  to  increased  augmentation  of  the 
electrical  force.  If  we  take  two  plates  of  different 
kinds  of  metal,  platinum  and  zinc,  for  example. 
Figs.  130  and  131,  and  immerse  them  in  pure 
water,  touching  each  other,  a  galvanic  circle  will  be 
formed,  the  water  will  be  slowly  decomposed,  its 
oxygen  becoming  fixed  on  the  zinc  (the  oxidable 
metal),  and  at  the  same  time  a  current  of  Electricity 
will  be  transmitted  through  the  liquid  to  the  pla- 
tinum, on  the  surfiice  of  which  the  other  element  of  the  water, 
namely,  hydrogen,  will  make  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  minute 
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gas  bubbles :  the  electrical  enirent  pasaea  back  again  into  the  einc  at 
the  points  of  its  contact  with  the  platinum,  and  thus  a  continual 
current  is  kept  up:  and  hence  it  is  called  a  galTaaic  circle.  The 
moment  the  circuit  is  broken  bj  separating  the  metals,  the  current 
ceases,  but  is  again  renewed  on  making  them  again  touch  either  in 
or  out  of  the  water,  as  shown  in  the  figures. 

(826)  If  we  now  add  a  little  sulphuric  acid  to  the  water,  this 

effect  will  be  much  increased,  because,  in  the 
^'  first  place,  we  make  the  liquid  a  better  con- 

ductor ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  oodde  of  sine 
is  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  metal  as  fast 
as  it  is  formed,  being  dissolved  by  the  acid  i  and 
thus  a  new  and  clean  surface  is  oontihuallj 
!'  exposed.  It  is  particularly  to  be  observed,  that 
the  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  Electricity 
generated  is  to  be  attributed  almost  entirely  to 
the  increased  fiunlity  afforded  for  the  decompo- 
sition of  water,  and  has  but  little,  if  anything,  to 
do  with  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  sine;  not  chemical  action 
alone,  but  chemical  decomposition  being  absolutely  essential  to  the 
development  of  current  Electricity.  The  force  originates  with  the 
zinc,  passes  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  through  the  liquid  to  the 
platinum,  and  thoice  back  through  the  wires  B  C,  to  the  zinc.  This 
is  called  a  tingle  galvanic  circle. 

(827)  To  prove  that  the  wire  connecting  the  platinum  and  zinc 
plates  is  conducting  a  current  of  Electricity,  we  have  only  to  place  a 
nicely  balanced  magnetic  needle  above  or  below  it,  and  we  shall  find 
that  the  needle  will  deviate  from  the  magnetic  meridian  in  obedience 
to  laws  that  will  be  described  hereafter ;  but,  how  are  we  to  account 
for  the  singular  appearance  of  hydrogen  gas  on  the  platinum  ?  If 
we  amalgamate  the  zinc  plate,  by  immersing  it  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  then  rubbing  it  over  with  mercury,  we  shall  find  that  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  and  ten  of  water  will  have  no 
action  on  it  while  alone;  the  bright  metallic  surface  will  be  soon 
seen  covered  with  bubbles  of  hydrogen  gas,  which  will  adhere  to  it 
with  considerable  force,  and  thus  protect  it  £rom  further  action :  but 
on  establishing  a  metallic  communication  between  the  zinc  and  the 
platinum,  no  matter  in  what  manner,  or  by  what  eireuitous  a  route, 
torrents  of  bubbles  will  rise  from  the  latter  metal,  as  if  it  were 
undergoing  violent  chemical  action,  while  the  zinc  (the  metal  alone 
undergoing  change)  is  oxidized  and  dissolved  tranquilly  and  without 
any  visible  commotion.  It  is  evident  that  we  cannot  explain  this 
singular  phenonenon  on  chemical  grounds  alone ;  but  we  must  con- 
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aider  the  transference  of  the  hjdrogen  to  take  place  by  the  propaga- 
tion of  a  decomposition  through  a  chain  of  particles  extending  from 
the  sine  to  the  platinam,  as  in  Fig.  132,  in  which,  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity,  the  exciting  liquid  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  hydrochloric  acid:  when 
the  metallic  commttnicaticm  is  esta- 
blished between  the  plates,  that  particle 
of  hydrochloric  acid  in  contact  with 
the  sine  undergoes  decomposition,  its 
chlorine  combining  with  the  metal,  and  >^| 
its  hydrogen  displacing  and  combining 
with  the  chlorine  of  the  second  particle, 
the  hydrogen  of  which  combines  with  the  chlorine  of  the  third,  and 
so  on,  till  the  platinum  plate  is  reached,  against  which  the  hydrogen 
of  the  last  particle  of  decomposed  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved  in  a 
gaseous  form,  because  it  can  find  no  particle  of  chlorine  to  combine 
with,  and  because  it  cannot  enter  into  chemical  union  with  the 
platinum.  These  changes  and  interchanges  are  precisely  similar 
when  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  employed,  substituting  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  (from  decomposed  water)  for  chlorine  and  hydrogen ;  for, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  sine  has  little, 
if  anything  to  do  with  the  bumness,  it  being  to  the  decomposition  of 
water  that  the  effects  are  to  be  ascribed. 

(828)  Now  there  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  liquid  be- 
tween the  plates  which  would  indicate  the  transfer  of  the  disunited 
elements  above  alluded  to ;  and  the  vessel  which  contains  the  acid 
may  be  divided  by  a  diaphragm  of  bladder  or  porous  earthenware, 
and  the  plates  placed  on  each  side  of  it,  without  interfering  much 
with  the  general  result.  The  force  must  be  conceived  to  travel  by  a 
species  of  canveetion,  and  Mr.  Daniell  has  offered  the  following  illus- 
tration, to  assist  us  in  forming  a  first  notion  {Introduction  to  Che- 
mieai  PkUoBophy,  p.  418). 

**  "When  a  number  of  ivory  balls  are  freely  suspended  in  a  row,  so 
as  just  to  touch  one  another,  if  an  impulse  be  given  to  one  of  the 
extreme  ones,  by  striking  it  with  a  hard  substance,  the  force  will  be 
communicated  from  ball  to  ball  without  disturbing  them,  till  it 
reaches  the  more  distant,  which  will  fly  off  under  its  full  influence. 
Such  analogies  are  but  remote,  and  must  nofc  be  strained  too  far ; 
but  thus  we  may  conceive  that  the  force  of  afiinity  receives  an  im- 
pulse in  a  certain  direction,  which  enables  the  hydrogen  of  the  first 
particle  of  water,  which  undergoes  decomposition,  to  combine  mo- 
mentarily with  the  oxygen  of  the  next  particle  in  succession :  the 
hydrogen  of  this  again  with  the  oxygen  of  the  next ;  and  so  on,  till 
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the  last  particle  of  hydrogen  oommimicates  the  impulae  to  the 
pLktmum,  and  escapes  in  its  own  ehistic  fonn." 

(329)  But  it  is  not  in  the  exciting  liquid  alone,  that  this  remark- 
able transfer  of  elements  takes  place ;  the  same  power  is  propagated 
through  the  wire  which  connects  the  platinum  and  ziac  plates 
together.  To  prove  this,  let  the  wire  be  divided  in  the  middle,  and 
having  attached  to  each  end  a  long  slip  of  platinum  foil,  let  each  be 
immersed  in  a  glass  jar  containing  hydriodic  acid ;  in  a  few  seconds 
iodine  will  appear  on  that  slip  of  foil  which  is  in  connection  with  the 
platinum  plate  and  hydrogen  gas  on  the  other;  so  that,  supposing  a 
decomposing  force  to  have  originated  in  the  zinc  plate,  and  circulated 
through  the  exciting  acid  in  the  jar  to  the  platinum,  and  onwards 
through  the  wires  and  the  hydriodic  add  back  to  the  zinc :  then  the 
hydrogen  of  the  hydriodic  add  followed  the  same  course,  and  dis- 
charged itself  against  the  slip  of  platinum  foil  in  communication  with 
the  zinc. 

(ddO)  It  does  not  require  two  metals  to  form  a  galvanic  circle,  or 
even  two  different  liquids,  if  other  conditions  are  attended  to.  A 
current  is  established  when  a  zinc  plate  is  cemented  into  a  box,  and 
acted  upon  on  one  side  by  diluted  add,  and  on  the  other  by  solution 
of  common  salt ;  or,  by  acting  on  both  sides  by  the  same  add,  one 
surfiice  being  rough  and  the  other  smooth,  a  communication  being  of 
course  established  between  the  two  cells.  Common  zinc  affords  a 
good  illustration  of  a  simple  galvanic  drde :  this  metal  usually  con- 
tains about  one  per  cent,  of  iron  mechanically  diffused  over  its  sur^ 
£Eice.  On  immersion  into  diluted  sulphuric  add,  these  small  partides 
of  iron  and  zinc  form  numerous  voltaic  cirdes,  transmitting  the  cur- 
rent through  the  add  that  moistens  them,  and  liberating  a  large 
quantity  of  hydrogen  gas. 

(881)  An  important  fact,  of  which  a  beautiful  practical  application 
was  proposed  by  Davy,  was  early  observed : — ^In  proportion  as  the 
contact  of  two  metals  in  an  acid  or  saline  solution  increases  the 
affinity  of  one  of  them  for  one  element  of  the  solution,  it  diminishes 
the  liability  of  the  other  metal  to  undergo  change.  Thus  when  zinc 
and  copper  are  united  in  diluted  acid,  the  zinc  is  acted  upon  viore 
and  the  copper  let*  than  if  they  were  immersed  separately.  A  sheet 
of  copper  undergoes  rapid  corrodon  in  sea^-water,  the  green  oxy- 
chloride  being  formed ;  but  if  it  be  associated  with  another  metal 
more  electro-pontive  than  itself,  such  as  zinc,  it  is  preserved,  and  the 
zinc  undergoes  a  diemical  change.  Davy  found  that  the  quantity  of 
zinc  requisite  to  effect  a  complete  preservation  of  the  copper  was 
proportionably  very  small.  A  small  round  nail  will  preserve  forty  or 
fifty  square  inches,  wherever  it  may  be  placed ;  and  he  found,  that 
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with  seyend  pieces  of  copper  connected  bj  filaments,  the  fortieth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  the  effect  was  the  same.  Sheets  of  copper,  pro- 
tected by  -^  and  t^tt  psrt  of  their  surface  of  zinc,  malleable,  and 
cast-iron  were  exposed  during  many  weeks  to  the  flow  of  the  tide  in 
Portsmouth  harbour,  their  weight,  both  before  and  afler  the  experi- 
ment, being  carefully  noted.  When  the  metallic  protector  was  from 
A  to  rH,  there  was  no  corrosion  or  decay  of  the  copper;  yrith  rhr 
to  rio  there  was  a  loss  of  weight :  but  even  tiAnr  part  of  cast-iron 
saved  a  portion  of  the  copper.  Davy  hoped  to  apply  this  principle 
to  the  preservation  of  the  copper  sheathing  of  ships ;  but  imluckily 
it  was  found,  that  unless  a  certain  degree  of  corrosion  take  place  in 
the  copper,  its  surfiBk^  becomes  foul  from  the  adhesion  of  sea-weeds 
and  shell-fish.  The  oxy-chloride,  formed  when  the  sheathing  is  un- 
protected, acts  probably  as  a  poison  to  these  plants  and  animals,  and 
thus  preserves  the  copper  free  from  foreign  bodies,  by  which  the 
sailing  of  the  vessel  is  materially  retarded.  M.  Beinsch  proposes 
(Jahrh,fwr  Fraht.  Fharm,  vii.  p.  94)  to  cover  the  copper  sheathing 
of  vessels  with  a  thin  layer  of  arsenic  in  the  moist  way.  This  coating 
would  cost  very  little,  would  not  be  acted  upon  by  the  salt  water, 
and  would  prevent  mollu9ea  from  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  as  effectually  as  verdigris. 

(382)  There  are  many  modifications  of  the  simple  galvanic  circle ; 
the  original  cylindrical  battery,  Eig.  183,  consists  of  a  double  cylinder 
of  copper  closed  at  the  bottom  to  contain  the  yis.  iss. 
acid,  and  a  similar  but  smaller  cylinder  of  zinc,  c^ 
which  is  kept  from  touching  the  sides  of  the  ^^f 
copper,  by  pieces  of  cork ;  both  are  furnished  with 
wires  terminated  by  caps  to  contain  mercury  for 
the  convenience  of  making  and  breaking  the 
circuit.  The  quantity  of  Electricity  set  in  motion 
by  these  simple  circles,  when  on  a  large  scale, 
is  very  great,  though  the  intensity  is  very  low. 
No  physiological  effects  are  experienced  when 
the  body  is  included  in  the  circuit,  nor  is  water  decomposed ;  their 
heating  powers  are,  however,  so  great,  that  they  were  called  by  Dr. 
Hare  edhrimotors.  An  arrangement  on  a  very  extensive  scale  was 
made  at  the  Soyal  Institution,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pepys, 
Fig.  184i.  A  sheet  of  zinc,  and  one  of  copper,  were  coiled  round 
each  other,  each  being  sixty  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide  *.  they  were 
kept  asunder  by  the  intervention  of  hair  ropes,  and  suspended  over  a 
tub  of  acid,  so  that  by  a  pulley,  or  some  other  simple  contrivance, 
they  could  be  immersed  and  removed.    About  fifty  gallons  of  dilute 
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Big.  114.  add  were  required  to  charge  tluB  battery, 

and  when  it  is  stated  that  a  piece  of  pktinnm 
wire  may  be  heated  to  redness  by  a  pair  of 
pktes,  only  four  inches  long  and  two  broad, 
the  calorific  power  of  such  an  arrangement  as 
the  above  may  be  imagined  to  hare  been 
immmse.  The  energy  of  the  simple  circle 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  plates,  the  inten- 
sity of  the  chemical  action  on  the  oxidable 
metal,  the  rapidity  of  its  oxidation,  and  the 
speedy  removal  of  the  oxide. 
^  (383)  In  order  to  increaae  the  intenniy  of 
the  electrical  current,  with  a  view  to  the 
exhibition  of  its  chemical  and  physiological 
effects,  we  increase  the  number  of  the  plates ; 
an  arrangement  of  this  sort  is  called  the 
compound  voltaic  circle:  it  was  the  invention  of  Yolta,  and  is 
hence  called  the  voltaic  pile.  Now,  the  qumttUy  of  Electricity 
obtained  from  the  voltaic  pile  is  no  greater  than  that  firom  a  single 
pair  of  plates,  it  is  its  inieneity  alone  that  is  increased ;  an  important 
fact  wh  eh  has  received  much  elucidation  fipom  the  important  labours 
of  Faraday. 

(884)  The  original  instrum^t  of  Yolta  is  shown 
in  Fig.  135.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  silver  and 
sine,  or  of  copper  and  tine  plates,  arranged  one 
above  another,  with  moistened  flannel  or  paste- 
board between  each  pair.  A  series  of  thirty  or 
forty  alternations  of  plates,  four  inches  square,  will 
cause  the  gold  leaf  electroscope  to  diverge:  the 
zinc  end  with  positive,  and  the  silver  end  with 
negiitive  Electricity,  a  shock  will  elm  be  felt  on 
touching  the  extreme  plates  with  the  finger,  when 
moistened  with  water.  This  latter  effect  is  much 
increased  when  the  fiannel  or  pasteboard  is  moist- 
ened with  sale  and  water;  in  this  case  a  small 
spark  will  be  seen  on  bringing  the  extreme  wires 
into  contact,  and  water  will  be  decomposed :  from 
this  we  learn  that  the  increase  of  chemical  action 
by  the  addition  of  the  salt,  materially  increases  the 
quantiUf  of  Electricity  set  in  motion ;  but  the  pile 
will  not  in  any  sensible  manner  increase  the  di- 
vergence of  the  gold  leaves, — its  imtmrntyj  therefore,  is  not  materially 
augmented. 


Pig.  186. 
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(335)  An  electric  pile  waa  constructed  by  De  Luc,  from  which 
much  useful  infoTmation  respecting  the  direction  of  the  electrio 
current  m  these  cases  of  excitation  may  be  derived.  This  instrument 
consists  of  a  number  of  alternations  of  two  metals,  with  paper  inter- 
posed: the  elements  maj  be  circular  discs  of  thin  paper,  covered 
on  one  side  with  gold  or  silver  leaf  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
similar  sized  pieces  of  thin  sine  foil,  so  arranged  that  the  order  of 
succession  shall  be  preserved  throughout,  viz.,  zinc,  silver,  paper, 
zinc,  silver,  paper,  &c.  About  five  hundred  pairs  of  such  discs, 
enclosed  in  a  perfectly  dry  glass  tube,  terminated  at  each  end  with  a 
brass  cap  and  screw  to  p{ess  the  plates  tight  together,  will  produce 
an  active  oohunn.  The  late  intelligent  electrician,  Mr.  Singer,  con- 
structed a  d^  pile  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale.  It  consisted  of 
twenty  thousand  series  of  silver,  zinc,  and  double  discs  of  writiug- 
paper :  it  was  capable  of  diverging  with  ball  electroscopes,  and  by 
connecting  one  extremity  of  the  series  with  a  fine  iron  wire,  and 
bringing  the  end  of  this  near  the  other  extremity,  a  slight  layer  of 
yamish  being  interposed,  a  suoceuian  of  bright  sporlu  could  be  pro- 
duced,  especially  when  the  point  of  the  vnre  was  drawn  lightly  over 
the  surface.  A  very  thin  glass  jar,  containing  fifty  square  inches  of 
coated  surjEace,  charged  by  ten  minutes'  contact  with  the  column,  had 
power  to  fuse  one  inch  of  platina  wire  t^ott  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
It  gave  a  disagreeable  shock,  felt  distinctly  in  the  elbows  and 
shoulders,  and  by  some  individuals  across  the  breast.  The  charge 
from  this  jar  would  perforate  thick  drawing-paper,  but  not  a  card. 
It  did  not  possess  the  slightest  chemical  action,  for  saline  com- 
pounds tinged  with  the  most  delicate  vegetable  colours  underwent 
no  change,  even  when  exposed  for  some  days  to  its  action. 

(336)  On  examining  the  electrical  state  of  the  dry  electric  column, 
it  is  found  to  resemble  that  of  a  conductor  under  induction :  in  the 
centre  it  is  neutral,  but  the  ends  are  in  opposite  electrical  states; 
and  if  one  extremity  be  connected  with  the  earth,  the  Electricity  of 


the  opposite  end  becomes  propor- 
tionally increased:  the  zinc  ex- 
tremity iBposiiive,  and  the  silver 
or  gold  extremity  negative:  as 
may  be  proved  by  laying  the 
column  on  the  caps  of  two  gold 
leaf  electroscopes  in  the  manner 
^own  in  Fig.  136,  the  leaves  will 
diverge  withopposite  Electricities: 
if  a  communication  be  made  be- 
tween   the    instruments    by    a 


Fig.  1S6. 
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metalHc  wire  tbe  divergence  of  the  leayes  will  oease,  but  will  again 
be  renewed  when  such  commnnication  is  broken.  It  is  better  to 
employ,  in  these  experiments,  an  electroscope  in  which  the  gold 
leaves  are  suspended  singly,  as  shown  in  Fig.  187,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
Hg.  1 87.  admit  of  their  being  brought  nearer  to  or  canied 

further  from  each  other.  If  in  such  an  instru- 
ment the  leaves  are  adjusted  at  a  proper  distance 
from  each  other,  and  the  wire  from  which  one  is 
suspended  connected  with  the  zinc  end,  and  the 
wire  from  which  the  other  is  suspended  con- 
nected with  the  silver  fnd  of  the  column,  a  kind 
of  perpetual  motion  will  be  kept  up  between  the 
leaves;  for,  being  oppositely  excited,  they  will 
attract  each  other ;  and  having  by  contact  neu- 
tralized each  other,  they  will  separate  for  a 
moment,  and  again  attract  and  separate  as  before.  If  both  silver 
ends,  or  both  zinc  ends  of  two  columns  are  connected  with  the  two 
gold  leaves  a  continued  repulsion  will  be  kept  up  between  the  leaves, 
they  being  then  similarly  electrified. 

(337)  A  variety  of  amusing  experiments  has  been  devised,  de- 
pendent upon  this  curious  property  of  De  Luc's  column.  Thus  a 
small  clapper  may  be  kept  constantly  vibrating  between  two  bells. 
This  was  the  contrivance  of  Mr.  Forster,  who  constructed  a  series  of 
fifteen  hundred  groups,  and  by  its  continued  action  kept  up  the 
vibrations  of  the  pendulum  for  a  very  long  time.  With  twelve  hun- 
dred groups,  arranged  by  Mr.  Singer,  a  perpetual  ringing  during 
fourteen  months  was  kept  up.  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Singer,  that 
De  Luc  had  a  pendulum  which  constantly  vibrated  between  two 
bells  for  more  than  two  years.  A  convenient  modification  of  De 
Luc's  column  was  contrived  by  Zamboni,  by  pasting  on  one  side  of  a 
sheet  of  paper  finely  laminated  zinc,  and  covering  the  other  side  with 
finely  powdered  black  oxide  of  manganese.  On  cutting  discs  out  of 
this  prepared  paper,  and  piling  them  upon  each  other  to  the  number 
of  1000,  taking  care  to  press  them  together,  a  little  pile  is  obtained, 
capable  of  diverging  the  gold  leaves  of  the  electrometer  to  the 
extent  of  half  an  inch.  Mr.  Gt^siot  describes  (PhU.  Tram.  1889) 
an  arrangement  which  he  has  constructed,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
10,000  of  Zamboni's  piles.  With  this  arrangement,  he  charged  a 
Leyden  battery  to  a  considerable  degree  of  intensity,  and  obtained 
direct  sparks  of  A  of  an  inch  in  length.  He  ultimately  succeeded  in 
obtaining  chemical  decomposition  of  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium,, the  iodine  appearing  at  the  end  composed  of  the  black  oxide  of 
manganese. 
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(888)  Fhilosopbers  are  divided  in  opinion  respecting  the  Bource  of 
the  electric  charge  of  the  ^  dry  pile,"  some  supposing  it  due  to  the 
contact  of  the  metals,  while  others  trace  it  to  the  contact  of  the  zinc 
with  the  small  portion  of  moisture  which  is  contained  in  the  paper  in 
its  common  hygrometric  state.  It  is  certain  that  a  degree  of  mois- 
ture is  indispensable  to  the  action  of  the  instrument ;  for  the  Elec- 
tricity disappears  altogether  when  the  paper  discs  have  lost  their 
humidity  by  spontaneous  eyaporation,  and  the  zinc  becomes  slowly 
corroded  in  the  course  of  years ;  its  charge  appears  to  be  altogether 
one  of  intensity,  and  after  discharge  requiring  an  interval  of  time  for 
renewal.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  phenomenon,  for  the  motion  of  the 
pendulum  is  subject  to  much  occasional  irregularity.  De  Luc  and 
Mr.  Hausman  both  observed  that  the  action  of  the  column  was 
increased  when  the  sun  shone  on  it;  but  they  conceived  that  the 
effect  was  not  due  to  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  because  it  was  found 
that  an  instrument  put  together  after  the  parts  had  been  thoroughly 
dried  by  the  fire  had  no  power  whatever,  but  that  it  became  effi- 
cacious after  it  had  been  taken  to  pieces,  and  its  materials  had 
remained  exposed  all  night  to  the  air  from  which  the  paper  imbibed 
moisture.  Mr.  Singer,  however,  remarks,  that  the  power  of  the 
column  is  increased  by  a  moderate  heat,  as  his  apparatus  vibrated 
more  strongly  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  the  electrical  indica- 
tions were  stronger  when  there  was  a  fire  in  the  room.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  allow  the  ends  of  the  column  to  remain  for  any 
length  of  time  in  contact  with  a  conducting  body ;  for,  after  such 
continued  communication,  a  loss  of  power  will  be  perceived.  When, 
therefore,  the  instrument  is  laid  by,  it  should  be  insulated ;  and  if  it 
had  previously  nearly  lost  its  action,  it  will  usually  recover  it  after 
a  rest  of  a  few  days.  The  application  of  the  dry  pile  to  the  electro- 
scope has  been  already  alluded  to  (52). 

(339)  When  a  series  of  some  hundred  couples  of  zinc  and  copper 
cylinders  are  arranged  voltaically,  and  charged  with  common  water, 
a  battery  is  obtained,  the  Electricity  of  which  is  of  a  high  degree  of 
intensity,  resembling  that  of  the  common  electrical  machine ;  indeed, 
by  connecting  the  extremities  of  such  an  arrangement  with  the  inner 
and  outer  coatings  of  a  Leyden  battery,  it  becomes  charged  so  in- 
stantly that  almost  continuous  discharges  may  be  produced.  An 
extensive  series  of  the  water-battery  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Crosse, 
and  the  phenomena  which  it  exhibited  were  of  a  very  interesting 
character.  It  consisted  of  2500  pairs  of  copper  and  zinc  cylinders, 
most  of  which  were  enclosed  in  glass  jars :  they  were  all  well  insu- 
lated on  glass  stands,  and  were  ranged  on  three  long  tables,  well 
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protected  firom  dust  and*  from  the  light, — a  situation  which  expe- 
rience has  shown  Mr.  Crosse  to  be  most  favourable  for  this  peculiar 
form  of  the  yoltaic  batterj. 

34>0)  The  following  were  some  of  the  results  obtained  from  this 
batterj: — 30  pairs  afforded  a  slight  spark,  sufficient  to  pierce  the 
cuticle  of  the  lip,  the  hand  making  the  communication  being  wetted ; 
— 130  pairs  opened  the  gold  leaves  of  the  electrometer  about  half  an 
inch ; — 250  pairs  caused  the  gold  leaves  to  strike  their  sides ; — 400 
pairs  gave  a  very  perceptible  stream  of  Electricity  to  the  dry  hand, 
making  the  connection  between  the  poles,  the  light  being  very 
visible ; — 500  pairs  occasioned  that  part  of  the  dry  skin  which  vras 
brought  in  contact  to  be  slightly  cauterized,  more  especially  at  the 
negative  side ; — 1200  pairs  gave  a  constant  small  stream  of  the  fluids, 
between  two  wires  or  two  pieces  of  tin-foil,  placed  xiT  of  an  inch 
apart,  such  wires  or  pieces  of  foil  not  having  been  previously  brought 
into  contact.  This  stream,  when  received  by  the  dry  hands,  was 
exceedingly  sharp  and  painful.  A  pith-ball,  \  inch  in  diameter,  sus- 
pended by  a  silk  thread,  vibrated  constantly  between  the  opposite 
poles :  1100  pairs  produced  this  latter  effect.  K  the  foot  of  a  gold 
leaf  electrometer  was  connected  with  one  of  the  pole«,  and  the  hand 
of  another/  person  connected  vrith  the  other  pole  brought  over  the 
cap  of  the  instrument,  even  when  held  at  several  inches*  distance, 
the  leaves  struck  their  sides.  Again,  if  the  cap  of  the  same  elec- 
trometer was  connected  with  either  pole  of  the  battery  of  1100  pairs, 
the  opposite  pole  not  being  connected  with  the  foot  of  the  instrument^ 
the  leaves  continued  to  strike  the  sides.  This  latter  is  a  proof  of  the 
great  waste  occasioned  by  the  imperfect  insulation  of  the  cylinders. 
A  much  more  powerful  effect  would  be  produced  by  a  superior  insu- 
lation : — 1600  pairs  of  cylinders  produced  the  above  effects  in  a  much 
greater  degree.  In  a  tolerably  well  insulated  battery  every  ad- 
ditional ten  pairs  after  the  first  100  produce  an  evidently  increased 
effect ;  and  after  1000  pairs,  the  next  100  constitute  a  much  greater 
addition  to  their  power  than  one  might  promiscuously  have  imagined. 
With  1600  pairs  the  stream  between  two  wires  not  previously  brought 
into  contact  was  very  distinct ;  the  light,  however,  was  not  great ;  the 
stream  was  of  great  intensity,  but  of  small  diameter.  The  method 
adopted  by  Mr.  Crosse  for  exhibiting  this  interesting  experiment  is 
this : — he  takes  a  small  glass  stick,  and  ties  on  it  vrith  waxed  thread, 
very  securely,  two  wires  of  platina,  vrith  the  two  extreme  ends  ready 
to  be  plunged  into  two  cups  of  mercury  connected  with  the  opposite 
poles  of  the  battery :  the  two  other  ends  of  the  vrires  are  brought  to 
the  distance  of  about  t^  of  an  inch  from  each  other.  The  moment 
the  connexion  is  made  vrith  the  poles  of  the  battoiy,  a  small  stream 
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of  fire  takes  place  at  the  intenral  between  the  wires,  which  maj  be 
kept  up  for  many  minutes^  nor  does  it  appear  inclined  to  cease.  This 
experiment  never  fails;  though  with  a  much  greater  number  of 
plates,  each  pair  not  being  separately  insulated,  it  would  never 
succeed. 

The  light  between  charcoal  points,  eren  with  the  whole  series,  was 
feeble,  there  was  no  flame  nor  even  approach  to  it :  the  conducting 
power  of  the  Water  used  in  the  cells  being  inadequate  to  transmit 
a  sufficient  current  to  produce  great  light  and  heat,  even  supposing 
such  current  to  have  been  excited.  Mr;  Crosse  has,  however,  a 
water  battery,  consisting  of  eighty  pairs  of  very  large  cylinders, 
which  gives  very  brilliant  sparks  between  two  points  of  charcoal 
when  rubbed  together. 

(84)1)  When  the  opposite  poles  of  the  2,400  pairs  were  connected 
with  the  inner  and  outer  coatings  of  a  large  electrical  battery, 
containing  78  feet  of  surface,  a  continual  charge  was  kept  up,  each 
discharge  being  attended  with  a  loud  report,  heard  at  a  considerable 
distance.  Each  of  these  discharges  pierced  stout  letter-paper,  and 
fused  a  considerable  length  of  silver  leaf,  which  it  deflagrated  most 
brilliantly,  attended  with  loud  snappings  of  light,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  Platinum  wire  was  fused  at  the 
extremity,  and  the  point  of  a  pen-knife  was  soon  demolished.  Light 
substances  were  attracted  a  distance  of  some  inches  and  repelled 
again:  the  physiological  effects  would  undoubtedly  be  exceedingly 
violent;  we  have  not,  however,  heard  that  any  person  has  yet 
ventured  to  experience  them. 

(342)  To  avoid  the  trouble  uf  using  this  large  electrical  battery, 
Mr.  Crosse  constructed  one  of  mica.  It  is  made  in  the  following 
manner: — Seventeen  plates  of  thin  mica,  each  five  inches  by  four, 
are  coated  on  both  sides  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  edge  with 
tin-foil,  and  let  into  a  box  lined  with  glass,  with  a  glass  plate 
between  each  mica  plate.  Slips  of  tin-foil  are  pasted  to  each  side 
of  each  plate  of  tin-foil,  of  which  all  those  connected  with  the  lower 
ones  are  brought  together  at  the  extremities  furthest  from  the 
plate,  and  pasted  to  one  end  of  the  interior  of  the  box ;  whence, 
by  a  tin-foU  communication,  a  connection  is  made  with  a  brass 
stem,  secured  to  the  outside  of  the  box.  This  represents  what 
may  be  called  the  outer  coating  of  the  battery,  and  is  capped  with 
a  ball.  The  remaining  strips  of  tin-foil  or  those  connected  with 
the  upper  surface  of  each  plate,  are  brought  together  at  the  other 
end  of  the  interior  of  the  box,  and  turned  back  upon  the  tin-foil 
or  upper  part  of  the  top  plate.  A  brass  plate,  three  inches  square, 
is  then  laid  flat  upon  those  combined  slips,  a  cover  is  fitted  on 
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the  box  with  screws,  and  a  glass  tube  carrTing  a  brass  stem,  passing 
through  it  and  the  cover,  is  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  cover :  such 
stem  being  cut  at  the  lower  part  into  a  screw,  which  passes  through 
a  female  screw  cut  in  a  cap,  cemented  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
glass  tube  within  the  cover,  pressing  on  the  brass  plate.  The 
upper  part  of  the  stem  passes  through  a  cap  on  the  top  of  a  glass 
tube,  and  is  terminated  with  a  brass  ball,  and  may  be  termed  the 
inner  coating  of  the  battery.  By  screwing  the  stem  a  perfect 
contact  is  made  between  this  ball  and  all  the  upper  surfaces  of 
the  mica  plates.  The  two  balls  are  placed  on  the  same  level,  and 
a  brass  wire  of  T^th  inch  diameter  passes  horizontally  through  the 
ball  of  the  outer  coating,  cut  into  a  screw  to  meet  a  similar  one 
passing  through  the  opposite  balL  These  wires  are  furnished  with 
fine  platinum  points,  and  can  be  brought  into  contact,  or  made  to 
recede  at  pleasure.  A  micrometer  screw  may  be  attached.  By 
means  of  holes  made  in  the  opposite  stems,  the  mica  battery  may 
be  connected  by  wires  with  the  opposite  poles  of  a  voltaic  battery, 
and  the  strihing  distance  accurately  measured  between  the  points. 

(348)  The  whole  arrangement  will  be  understood  by  inspecting 
Fig.  138.    A,  is  a  sectional  view  of  a  dry  wooden  box,  lined  with 


glass,  containing  the  plates  of  covered  mica,  a  plate  of  window-glass 
being  interposed  between  each.  B,  strips  of  tin-foil  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  vdde,  each  of  which  has  one  end  pasted  to  the  tin-foil  under 
each  mica  plate,  and  the  other  end  brought  to  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  and  secured  together  by  paste,  and  attached  by  a  conducting 
communication  of  metal  to  the  rod  C  C.  D,  similar  strips  having 
one  end  pasted  to  the  tin-foil  over  each  mica  plate,  and  the  other 
ends  turned  bade  on  the  upper  part  of  the  upper  plate.  E,  E, 
a  thin  brass  plate  three  inches  square,  placed  horizontally  on  the 
combined  ends  of  the  strip.    F,  a  glass  tube,  capped  at  each  end, 
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paasing  through  the  cover  of  the  box  0-.  Through  this  tube  passes 
a  brass  screw,  the  lower  end  of  which  presses  on  the  brass  plate 
E,  E,,  the  upper  end  bearing  the  brass  ball  H.  I,  a  brass  ball, 
capping  the  stem  G,  C.  Both  H  and  I  are  pierced  \>j  the  horizontal 
wires  K,  L,  placed  on  the  same  levels  cut  into  screws ;  and  having 
each  a  platinum  point  at  one  end,  and  a  nut  at  the  other.  In  each 
of  the  upright  stems  immediately  under  the  balls,  is  a  hole  drilled 
to  receive  the  wires  of  communication  M,  N. 

(344)  The  peculiar  merits  of  this  apparatus  consist  in  its  com- 
pactness, and  its  not  being  liable  to  injury  from  damp.  When 
charged  to  a  certain  extent  the  shock  is  surprisingly  painful,  and 
is  equivalent  in  power  to  many  superficial  feet  of  common  coated 
glass.  It  is  not  calculated  to  be  charged  to  a  high  intensity,  as 
in  such  case  the  thin  plates  of  mica  would  be  pierced.  Connected 
with  the  water  battery,  the  following  results  were  obtained  by 
Mr.  Crosse :— three  pairs  of  cylinders  produce  light :  twenty  pairs 
produce  a  stream  of  light :  200  pairs  produce  a  stream  of  scintilla- 
tions, by  drawing  fine  iron-wire  over  the  lacquered  knob  of  the  mica 
battery :  800  pairs  fire  gunpowder :  600  pairs  give  a  smart  shock  to 
the  diy  hands :  1200  pairs  give  a  shock  not  easily  borne,— 'felt  across 
the  breast  and  shoulders,  and  cause  a  constant  stream  of  light  to 
pass  between  two  wires  i  of  an  inch  apart,  in  an  exhausted  glass 
globe  of  four  inches  diameter,  that  globe  being  faintly  but  visibly 
illuminated  over  the  whole«of  its  interior  during  the  experiment : 
1600  pairs  give  a  shock-  perfectly  insupportable,  which  nearly 
knocked  a  person  down  who  reoeived  it. 

(345)  Shortly  after  the  above  account  of  the  performances  of  his 
water-battery  was  published  by  Mr.  Crosse,  the  author  constructed 
a  series  of  500  pairs  of  cylinders,  each  equal  to  a  five-inch  plate ; 
they  were  placed  in  green  glass  tumblers,  insulated  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  placed  in  a  cupboard  furnished  with  folding  doors,  to 
keep  out  the  dust  and  to  diminish  evaporation.  This  battery,  which 
continued  in  almost  uninterrupted  action  for  upwards  of  two  yearn, 
gave  very  powerful  shocks  when  the  terminal  wires  were  grasped 
with  the  moistened  hands,  and  when  the  positive  wire  was  held  in  one 
hand,  and  the  dry  knuckle  brought  into  contact  with  the  binding- 
screw  attached  to  the  negative,  a  spark  was  obtained,  and  a  small 
bUster  raised  on  the  cuticle;  a  spark  was  also  obtained  between 
the  knuckles  of  two  persons  touching,  respectively,  the  positive 
and  negative  terminations,  and  bringing  their  knuckle^  into  contact. 
This  battery  had  very  slight  decomposing  power:  the  emission  of 
gas  from  platinum  points  in  acidulated  water  was  not  so  great  from 
the  whole  series  of  500  as  from  100,  and  from  100  not  so  great  as 
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from  40;  thia  was  eridentlj  occasioned  by  the  great  renatance 
which  the  current  had  to  encounter  from  the  bad  conducting  power 
of  the  water  with  which  the  batt^y  waa  charged;  a  resistance 
which  it  could  aot  overcome,  and  consequently  by  &r  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Electricity  generated  waa  cheeked  in  its  passage, 
while  the  small  <piantify  Ahat  passed  was  brought  to  a  high  state 
of  intensity.  The  spark  obtained  on  bringing  Ae  ends  of  the 
terminal  wires  into  contact  was  small,  bmt  brilliant,  and  when  the 
ends  were  placed  within  the  flame  of  a  large  candle  the  phenomena 
were  yery  beautiful,  the  carbon  being  deposited  in  an  arborescent 
form,  and  with  great  rapidity  on  the  positive  wire ;  while  on  the 
negative  wire  it  was  thrown  down  in  much  less  quantity,  though 
in  a  more  compact  form;  occasionally,  indeed,  fikments  started 
from  the  latter  like  the  quills  on  the  back  of  a  porcupine.  We 
have  seen  few  more  beautiful  experiments  than  this, — ^it  was  first 
made  by  Mr.  jGkissiot ;  the  carbon  on  the  po&Uwe  wire  assumes  the 
form  of  every  variety  of  tree  and  shrub,  some  particles  starting 
up  into  the  lengthened  form  of  the  poplar,  whibt  others  spread 
laterally,  assuming  the  appearance  of  fern:  in  less  than  a  minute 
^he^me.of  the  candle  becomes  darkened  by  the  quantity  of  pre- 
eipitat^d  solid  matter,  which,  as  long  as  both  wires  remain  in  the 
flijne,  ^oes  on  ^increasing.  Occasionally  the  carbon  on  the  wires 
comes  into  contact, — when  a  bright  spark  is  seen,  and  the  arbo- 
rescent af^^earanoe  for  a  moment  vanishes.  When  the  finely  divided 
i^bon  on  the  isores  is  brought  into  contact  out  of  the  flame,  the 
spark  is  exceeduo^ly  brilliant,  and  four  or  five  times  as  large  as 
the  spark  from  thd  clean  wires,  especially  when  hoi;  a  snap  also 
is  heard. 

(346)  Connected  with  a  mica  battery  (consisting  of  twenty  plates 
of  mica,  each  four  inches  square),  100  pairs  scintillated  iron  wire, 
and  gave  a  pretty  strong  shock,  the  whole  series  gave  a  brilliant 
spark,  accompanied  by  a  pretty  loud  snap,  and  a  powerful  shock : 
it  caused  brilliant  scintillations  of  iron-wire,  deflagrated  gold,  silver 
and  copper  leaf^  and  exploded  gunpowder ;  it  also  charged  a  Leyden 
battery,  containing  about  twelve  square  feet  of  glass,  sufficiently 
high  to  give  unpleasant  shoeki. 

By  soldering  the  terminal  wires  to  tmo  copper  plates,  about  two 
inches  square,  and  fixing  them  upright  on  a  turned  mahogany  frame, 
under  a  glass  shade,  perpetual  vibration  of  a  pith-ball  f  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  suspended  by  a  filament  of  silk,  was  kept  up  rapidly 
between  the  plates,  placed  i  of  an  inch  apart.  The  motion  of  the 
ball  has  been  kept  up  unceasingly  for  a  fortnight  and  three  weeks 
together. 
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(847)  A  very  extensive  arrangement  of  tbe  water  battery  u 
described  bj  Mr.  Gassiot  (FhU,  Trans.  1844).  It  conflists  of  3520 
pairs  or  series  of  copper  and  zinc  cylinders,  eacb  pair  being  placed 
in  a  separate  glass  vessel  well  covered  witb  a  coating  of  lac  vamisb. 
The  glass  cells  are  placed  on  slips  of  g^ass  covered  oa  both  sides 
witb  a  thick  coating  of  lac.  l^e  3520  cells,  thus  inffialated,  are 
placed  on  forty-four  separate  oaken  boards,  also  covered  with  lac 
varnish,  each  board  cairying  80  cells.  The  boards  w  trays  slide 
into  a  wooden  jGrame,  where  they  are  further  insulated  by  resting 
on  pieces  of  thick  plate>glass  similarly  varnished.  Notwithstanding 
these  precautions,  the  insulation  was^  still  impesfeot;  nor  does 
perfect  insulation  seem  attainable  for  any  lengthened  period  when 
such  an  extended  series  is  employed. 

(848)  In  describing  the  results  obtained^  with  this  gigantic  battery, 
Mr.  Gkssiot  considers  the  ttatie  and  the  dynamic  effects  separately. 
The  statie.  On  connecting  the  copper  wires  from  the  extreme 
cells  with  the  plates  a  and  h  of  the  double  electroscope,  "Fig.  189,  the 
conclensing  plate  p  being  "removed,  this- instantly  pvodnees  a  con-* 
siderable  and  steady  divergence  of  the  gold  leaves ;  and  on  applying 
the  usual  tests,  the  plate  5,  connected  with  the  copper  extremity, 
gave  signs  of  vitreous,  and  a  connected  with  the  sina,  of  resinous 
Electricity.  If  a  was  connected  with  one  extremily  ef  the  battery, 
the  other  extremity  being  connected  >  or  not  with  the  ground,  the 
same  general  effects  occurred;  the  divergence  of  the  leaves  cor* 
responded  with  the  connection,  and  the  leaves  of  h  diverged  by 
induction ;  if  in  this  state  h  was  touched,  andthen  removed  from  the 
influence  of  a,  it  was  found  charged  witb  the  opposite  Blectridty. 

Fig.  18^; 


(349)  The  assumption  of  polar  tension  by  the  elements  con- 
stituting the  battery  before  the  eireuii  wot  completed  was  shown 
not  only  by  the  effect  o^  the  leaves  of  the  electroscope  when  placed- 
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within  two  or  tbree  inches  of  either  end  of  the  battery,  or  orer 
anj  of  the  terminal  cells,  but  bj  the  production  of  a  spark  between 
the  teiminal  wires  through  the  space  of  Vvth  of  an  inch.  When 
the  double  electroscope  (Fig.  189)  was  included  in  the  dieuit,  and 
the  discs  o  and  h  closely  approximated,  the  sparks  became  a  stream 
of  fire,  which  on  one  occasion  were  continued  uninterruptedly  day 
and  night  for  upwards  of  five  weeks*  An  experimenter  standing 
on  the  ground  could  draw  sparks  from  either  terminal 

(850)  Dynamie  Effects. — ^For  testing  the  presence  of  what  is 
usually  termed  the  current,  two  trays  containing  160  cells  of  the 
battery  were  removed  and  most  carefully  insulated ;  a  very  delicate 
galyanometer  was  interposed  between  the  zinc  terminal  of  one  tray, 
and  the  copper  terminal  of  the  other,  but  not  the  slightest  deflec- 
tion of  the  needle  took  place,  neither  was  there  the  least  indication 
of  the  liberation  of  iodine  when  a  piece  of  bibulous  paper  was 
saturated  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  substituted  for  the  galvano- 
meter; the  inference  from  which  is,  that  there  was  no  definite 
chemical  action  taking  place  in  any  cell  of  the  battery,  and  that 
tbe  electric  or  eiatic  effects  take  place  hrfore,  or  indepemdeiUly  of, 
tike  actual  development  of  the  chemical  efihcte. 

(861)  The  following  instructive  experiments  were  next  made  :-* 
A  copper  wire  attached  to  the  negative  end  of  the  battery  was 
connected  with  the  galvanometer,  and  this  with  the  plate  a  of  the 
double  electroscope  (Fig.  189).  A  platinum  wire  attached  to  the 
positive  end  rested  on  a  piece  of  bibulous  paper  moistened  with 
iodide  of  potassium,  another  wire  also  resting  on  the  paper  was 
connected  with  the  plate  h  of  the  electroscope.  By  a  mechanical 
arrangement  the  plates  could  be  approximated  or  separated  as 
required.  On  approximating  the  plates  so  as  to  permit  sparks  to 
pass  at  intervals  of  about  a  sec6nd,  a  tremulous  motion  was  imparted 
to  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer,  but  when  they  were  brought  so 
nearly  in  contact  as  to  permit  the  discharges  to  take  place  in  quick 
succession,  the  needle  was  steadily  deflected  and  iodine  freely  evolved ; 
proving  that  chemical  action  was  taking  place  in  each  cell,  and  that 
the  current  is  a  collection  or  accumulation  of  diBcharges  of  Elec- 
tricity of  tension.  When  820  cells  were  employed,  the  greatest 
care  being  taken  to  insure  perfect  insulation,  not  the  sJightest 
evidence  of  any  chemical  action  taking  place  in  the  oetla  could  be 
obtained  previous  to  completing  the  circuit,  although  there  was 
sufficient  intensity  to  elicit  sparks  through  rvirth  of  an  inch. 

(852)  The  following  conclusions  are  deduced  by  Mr.  Oassiot 
from  Ids  ei^»eriment  with  tins  extraordinary  battery.  1st.  That> 
the  elements  constituting  the  voltaic  battery  assume  polar  tennon 
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before  the  circuit  is  complete.  2nd.  That  this  tension  when  exalted 
hj  a  series  of  pairs  is  such,  that  sparks  will  pass  between  the  termi- 
nals of  the  battery  before  their  actual  contact.  8rd.  That  these 
static  effects  precede  and  are  independent  of  the  completion  of 
the  Yoltaic  circuit,  as  well  as  of  any  perceptible  development  of 
chemical  or  dynamic  action.  4th.  That  the  current  may  be  regarded 
as  a  series  of  discharges  of  Electricity  of  tension  succeeding  each 
other  with  infinite  rapidity.  5th.  That  the  rise  of  tension  in  a 
battery  occupies  a  measurable  portion  of  time.  6th.  That  the  static 
effects  elicited  from  a  yoltaic  series  are  direct  evidence  of  the  first 
step  towards  chemical  combination  or  dynamic  action. 

(353)  It  is  easy  to  see  that  many  inconveniences  must  attach  to 
the  pile  of  Yolta,  when  the  plates  are  numerous :  in  addition  to  the 
trouble  of  building  it  up,  it  is  frequently  rendered  comparatively 
inactive  by  the  moisture  pressed  out  of  the  lower  part  by  the  weight 
of  the  upper :  hence,  the  substitution  of  troughs  and  other  arrange- 
ments. The  most  simple  of  these  is  Yolta's  '*  Gouronne  des  tasses," 
shown  in  Fig.  140,  which  consists  in  a  row  of  small  glasses  or  cups, 
containing  very  diluted  sul-  Fig.  140. 

phuric  acid,  in  each  of  which 
is  placed  a  small  plate  of 
copper,  about  two  inches 
square,  and  another  similar 
sized  plate  of  zinc,  not 
touching  each  other,  but  so 
constructed  that  the  zinc 
of  the  first  glass  may  be 
in  metallic  communication 
with    the    copper    of    the 

second,  the  zinc  of  the  second  with  the  copper  of  the  third,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  series.  By  this  arrangement,  when  glasses  are 
employed,  we  can  see  what  is  going  on  in  each  cell:  and  if  the  zinc 
pbites  be  amalgamated  it  will  be  observed  that  when  the  wires  are 
connected,  and  consequently  when  a  current  is  passing,  all  the  copper 
surfaces  rapidly  evolve  hydrogen  gas,  while  the  solution  of  the  zinc 
proceeds  quietly ;  but,  that  when  the  connection  between  the  extreme 
plates  is  broken,  the  evolution  of  ga9  ceases.  Eighteen  or  twenty 
pairs  of  pktes  will  decompose  acidulated  water  rapidly,  and  thirty 
will  give  a  distinct  shock  to  the  moistened  hands. 

(854)  Another  arrangement  of  the  pbites  is  shown  in  Eig.  141, 
where  they  are  represented  afl  fixed  in  pairs  into  a  trough  of  wood : 
this  constitutes  Cruickshank's  battery.  It  is  very  convenient  when 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  used  as  the  exciting  agent,  which,  as 
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Dr.  Fyfe  has  shown  (L.  ^  E.  Fhil.  Mag,  vol.  xi,  p.  146),  increases 
the  electro-chemical  intensity  of  the  electric  current,  as  compared 
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with  that  evolyed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  the  proportion  of 
seyenty-two  to  sixteen.     An  important  modification  was  that  sug^ 
gested  by  the  late  Dr.  Babington,  and  shown  in  Fig.  142 :  the  plates 
Fig.  142.  of  copper  and  zinc,  usually 

about  four  inches  square, 
are  united  together  in  pairs 
by  sold^ing  at  one  point 
only  ;  the  trough  in  which 
they  are  immersed  is  made 
of  earthenware,  and  divided 
into  10  or  12  equal  portions. 
The  plates  are  attached  to 
a  strip  of  wood,  and  so 
arranged  that  each  pair  shall 
enlose  a  partition  between 
them:  by  this  means  the 
whole  set  may  be  lifted  at  once  into  or  out  of  the  cells ;  and  thus, 
while  the  fluid  remains  in  the  trough,  the  action  of  the  plates  may  be 
suspended  at  pleasure,  and  when  corroded,  easily  r^laced;  The 
piece  of  wood  to  which  the  plates  are  attached  should  be  well  dried, 
and  then  varnished,  in  order  to  render  it  a  non-conductor  of  Elec- 
tricity. When  several  of  these  troughs  are  to  be  united  together,  it 
is  necessary  to  be  cautioua  in  their  arrangement,  as  a  single  trough 
reversed  will  very  materially  diminish  the  general  efiect.  Care  must= 
aiso  be  taken  to  insure  perfect  communication  between  the  several 
plates.  A  battery  of  two  thousand  double  plates,  on  this  plan,  was 
constructed  several  years  ago  for  the  Boyal  Institution ;  the  surface 
was  one  hundred  and  tweniy-eight  thousand  square  inches,  and  its 
pow^  immense, 

(855)  A  great  improvement  in  the  construction  of  voltaic  batteries 
was  made  by  Dr.  WoUaston,  in  1815.  It  consisted  in  doubling  the 
copper  plate,  so  as  to  oppose  it  to  both  surfaces  of  the  zinc,  as  shown 
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in  Fig.  148.  A  repre- 
sents the  bar  of  wood  to 
which  the  plates  are 
screwed;  B  B  B  the 
zinc  pbites  connected 
with  the  copper  pbites 
OCG^  which  are  doubled 
over  the  sine  plates. 
Contact  of  the  surfiM^es 
is  prevented  by  pieces 
of  wood  or  cork  placed 
between  them.  Ten  or 
twelve  troughs,  on  this 
construction,  form  a  very 
efficient  voltaic  battery. 
It  appears,  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Christopher  Binks  (X.  3f  E. 
Bhih  Mag.  for  July,  1887),  that  a  still  further  extension  of  the 
copper  would  be  attended  with  a  considerable  increase  of  power.  He 
remarks  that  whatever  may  be  the  care  taken  to  procure  two  plates 
of  zinc  of  aa  uniform  size  and  thickness,  and  however  alike  ^e 
attendant  circumstances  may  be,  no  two  couples  will  be  found  to 
give  the  same  results  in  the  same  time  when  associated  with  cor- 
responding copper  plates,  and  acted  on  by  acids  in  the  usual  way. 
While  one  plate  will  lose  perhaps  ten  grains;  another,  apparently 
similar,  will  lose  five  or  six  grains ;  and  another,  fifteen  or  sixteen  in 
the  same  time :  these  differences  he  finds  to  be  independent  of 
accidental  differences  in  the  distances  of  the  plates  from  one  another : 
zinc  plates  he  also  finds  to  lose  less  the  first  time  of  immersion  than 
during  the  second  and  third. 

'    (856)  The  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  144  is  that  of  Professor 
Hare,  of  Philadelphia.     It  combines  the  advantages  of  the  compound 
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trough  and  the  calorimotor  or  deflagrator.  A  voltaic  series  fixed  in 
a  trough  is  combined  with  another  trough  destitute  of  plates,  and  of 
a  capacity  sufficient  to  hold  all  the  acid  neoessaiy  for  an  ample 
charge.  The  trough  containing  the  series  is  joined  to  the  other 
lengthwise,  edge  to  edge ;  so  that,  when  the  sides  of  the  one  are  ver- 
tical, those  of  the  other  must  be  horizontal.  The  advantage  of  this 
is,  that  hj  a  partial  revolution  of  the  two  troughs,  thus  united,  upon 
pivots  which  support  them  at  the  ends,  any  fluid  which  maj  be  in 
one  trough  must  flow  into  the  other,  and,  reversing  the  movement, 
must  flow  back  again.  The  galvanic  series  being  placed  in  one  of 
the  troughs,  and  the  acid  in  the  other,  bj  a  movement  such  as  has 
been  described,  the  pbites  may  all  be  instantaneously  subjected  to 
the  acid  or  removed  from  it.  The  pivots  are  made  of  iron,  coated 
with  brass  or  copper,  as  less  liable  to  oxidisement.  A  metallic  com-* 
mimication  is  made  between  the  coating  of  the  pivots  an^  the 
galvanic  series  within.  In  order  to  produce  a  connection  between 
one  recipient  of  this  description  and  another,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
allow  a  pivot  of  each  trough  to  revolve  on  one  of  the  two  ends  of  a 
strap  of  sheet  copper.  To  connect  with  the  termination  of  the  series 
the  leaden  rods  (to  which  are  soldered  the  vices  or  spring  forceps  for 
holding  the  substances  to  be  exposed  to  the  deflagrating  power),  one 
end  of  each  is  soldered  to  a  piece  of  sheet  copper.  The  pieces  of 
copper  thus  soldered  to  the  leaden  rods  are  then  to  be  placed  under 
the  pivots,  which  are,  of  course,  to  be  connected  with  the  termination 
of  the  series ;  the  last-mentioned  connection  is  conveniently  made  by 

Fig.  146. 


means  of  straps  of  copper,  severally  soldered  to  the  pivots  and  the 
poles  of  the  series,  and  screwed  together  by  a  hand-vice.  Each  pair 
consists  of  a  copper  and  zinc  plate,  soldered  together  at  the  upper 
edge,  where  the  copper  is  made  to  embrace  the  edge  of  the  zinc. 
The  three  remaining  edges  are  made  to  enter  a  groove  in  the  wood. 
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heisg  flecured  therein  by  cement.  For  each  inch  in  the  length  of  the 
trough  there  are  thiee4>air8.  In  the  series  represented^  in  Fig.  144 
there  are  seyen  hundred  pairs  of  .seyen  inches  by  three,  and  in  that 
shown  in  Fig.  145,  one  hundred  pairs  of  fourteen  inches  by  eight. 
The  latter  will  deflagrate  wires  too  large  to  be  ignited  by  the  former, 
but  is  less  powerful  in  producing  a  jet  of  flame  between  two  charcoal 
points,  or  in  giying  a  shock.  Dr.  Hare  exhibited  two  of  these 
batteries  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Bristol  in  1886. 
Their  power  was  yery  great  in  proportion  to  their  size. 

(867)    A    useful   ar-  p.^^^^^ 

rangement  of  copper 
and  zinc  plates  for  a 
yoltaic  battery,  the  con- 
triyance  of  J.  A.  Van 
Melsen,  of  Maestricht, 
is  shown  in  Fig.  146. 
The  copper  soldered  to 
the  zinc  in  each  pair 
enyelopes  the  zinc  of  the 
following  pair,  so  as  to 
be  exposed  to  the  two 
surfaces  of  this  plate, 
but  without  being  in 
contact  with  it.  It  dif- 
fers from  Wollaston's 
pile  in  haying  the  metaUic  plates  much  nearer  to  each  other :  they 
are  only  about  iV  inch  apart,  and  are  maintained  thus  by  small  pieces 
of  cork  interposed  between  the  plates  of  zinc  and  those  of  copper, 
whilst  the  plates  of  copper  of  the  consecutiye  elements  afe  separated 
by  squares  of  glass  of  the  same  size  as  the  plates.  Fig.  147  repre- 
sents two  elements  of  the  series.  All  the  pairs  are  placed  in  a  kind 
of  wooden  frame,  Fig.  148,  earefoDy  yamished,  in  which  they  are 
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easilj  retained  without  its  being  necessaiy  to  attach  them  hj  screws 
to  a  bar  of  wood,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Wollaston  combination.  This 
arrangement  presents  the  additional  advantage  of  greatly  facilitating 
the  taking  to  pieces  of  the  elements.  The  pairs  united  in  the  frame 
are  at  once  immersed  into  the  acidulated  liquid  contained  in  the 
trough :  the  plates  of  sine  are  carefully  amalgamated.  Yan  Melsen 
describes  a  battery*  on  this  plan,  which  he  constructed  for  the 
Maestricht  University,  consisting  of  52  pairs,  of  which  the  plates  of 
zinc  are  6^  inches  wide,  and  7i  inches  high.  By  its  means  a 
platinum  wire  -^  of  an  inch  thick,  and  17J  inches  long,  was  reduced 
to  incandescence  with  an  extraordinary  brilliancy,  and  fell  into  seven 
pieces,  at  the  extremities  of  which  the  melted  metal  arranged  itself 
in  globules.  A  sOver  wire  tV  of  an  inch  thick,  and  15}  inches  long, 
became  intensely  red,  and  fell  into  fitigments.  An  iron  wire  A  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  15f  inche?  long,  was  speedily  brought  to  the  most 
vivid  state  of  ignition,  and  was  reduced  into  four  pieces,  in  which,  in 
many  places,  the  melted  iron  was  gathered  into  large  globules.  At 
the  period  of  this  latter  experiment  the  battery  had  already  been  a 
long  time  in  action,  and  was  much  weakened.  When  the  battery 
was  first  excited,  in  order  to  produce  a  spark,  the  two  slips  of 
cppper  which  serve  as  conductors  were  brought  into  contact.  The 
parts  in  contact  became  immediately  soldered  together,  so  that  it 
was  necessary  to  employ  a  certain  effort  to  separate  them. 

(358)  In  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1836,  Professor  Daniell describes  his  "  constant"  battery,  aid  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  its  adoption.  It  has  been  remarked  in  the 
former  part  of  this  chapter  that  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  from 
the  negative  metallic  surfiice  in  the  common  galvanic  batteiy,  greatly 
inter^res  irith  the  development  of  avitikAte  Electricity,  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  ELectrieity  that  is  actually  generated  is 
probably  spent  in  giving  a  gaseous  form  to  the  hydrogen  of  the  de- 
composed water.  But  besides  this,  Mr.  Daniell  found  that  not  only 
were  the  oxides  of  copper  and  sine  reduced  by  the  natcent  hydrogen 
at  the  moment  of  its  formation,  when  salts  of  these  metals  were  pur- 
posely dissolved  in  the  fluid  of  the  cells  of  the  battery ;  but  the  oxide 
of  zinc  itself,  formed  at  the  generating  plates,  vhu  reduced  at  the  con- 
ducting plates,  which  became  ultimately  so  incrusted  with  metallic 
zinc  as  entirely  to  destroy  the  circulating  force.  The  variations  and 
progressive  decline  of  the  power  of  the  ordinary  voltaic  battery  are 
thus  accounted  for,  since  the  transfer  of  the  electro-positive  metal 
must  eventually  cause  two  zinc  surfaces  to  become  opposed  to  each 

*  Proceeding*  of  the  Electrical  Society,  p.  186. 
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other,  the  use  tberefore  of  the  nitric  acid  in  the  battery  charge  is  to 
remove  the  hydrogen  by  combination.  Since,  therefore,  the  hydro- 
gen has  a  two-fold  injurious  tendency,  its  absence  altogether  becomes 
a  desirable  object  to  effect.  In  a  batt^  ccmstructed  by  Mr.  War- 
ren De  la  Eue,  this  was  done  by  the  employment  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per as  the  exciting  agent,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  Professor 
Daniell  the  same  is  accomplished,  but  under  circumstances  rather 
different,  as  will  presently  appear. 

Pig.  149  represents  a  section 
of  one  of  the  cells  of  Dianiell's  ori- 
ginal "sustaining"  or  "constant*' 
battery;  a  h  e  d  iB  9k  cylinder  of 
copper,  six  inches  high  and  three 
and  a  half  inches  wide ;  it  is  open 
at  the  top  a  d,  but  closed  at  the 
bottom,  except  a  collar  0/,  one  inch 
and  a  half  wide,  intended  for  the 
reception  of  a  cork,  into  which  a 
glass  syphon  tube  ghijki^  fitted. 
On  the  top  a  ^,  a  copper  collar,  cor- 
responding with  the  one  at  bottom, 
rests  by  two  horizontal  arms.  Pre- 
yiously  to  fixing  the  cork  syphon 
tube  in  its  place,  a  membranous 
tube,  formed  of  part  of  the  gullet  of  an  ox,  is  drawn  through  the 
lower  collar  ef,  and  fastened  with  twine  to  the  upper,  Imno^  and  when 
tightly  fixed  by  the  cork  below,  forming  an  internal  cavity  to  the> 
cell  communicating  to  the  syphon  tube,  in  such  a  way  as,  that  when 
filled  with  any  liquid  to  the  level  m  0,  any  addition  causes  it  to  fiow 
out  at  the  aperture  k.  In  this  state,  for  any  number  of  drops 
allowed  to  fall  into  the  top  of  the  cavity,  an  equal  number  are  dis- 
charged from  the  bottom  a,  at  the  top  of  the  zinc  rod.  Yarioua 
connections  of  the  copper  and  zinc  of  the  different  cells,  may  be  made 
by  means  of  vrires  proceeding  from  one  to  the  other.  In  the  con- 
struction of  this  battery,  Mr.  Daniell  availed  himself  of  the  power  of 
reducing  the  surface  of  the  generating  plates  to  a  minimum.  The 
effective  sturface  of  one  of  the  amalgamated  zinc  rods,  being  less  than 
ten  square  inches,  whilst  the  internal  surfieice  of  the  copper  cylinder 
to  which  it  is  opposed  is  nearly  seventy-two  inches.  His  principal 
objects  were  to  remove  out  of  the  circuit  the  oxide  of  zinc,  (which  has 
been  proved  to  be  so  injurious  to  the  action  of  the  common  battery,) 
as  fast  as  the  solution  is  formed,  and  to  absorb  the  hydrogen  evolved 
upon  the  copper,  without  the  precipitation  of  any  substance  that 
might  deteriorate  the  latter. 
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(359)  The  first  is  completely  effected  bj  the  suspension  of  the  sine 
rod  in  the  interior  membranous  cell,  into  which  the  fresh  acidulated 
water  is  allowed  slowly  to  drop,  from  a  funnel  suspended  over  it,  and 
the  aperture  of  which  is  adjusted  for  the  purpose ;  whilst  the  heavier 
solution  of  the  oxide  is  withdrawn  from  the  bottom  at  an  equal  rate 
by  the  syphon  tube.  When  both  the  exterior  and  interior  cavities 
of  the  cell  were  charged  with  the  same  diluted  acid,  and  connection 
made  between  the  zinc  and  the  copper,  by  means  of  a  fine  platinum 
wire,  tH  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  he  found  that  the  wire  became  red 
hot,  and  that  the  wet  membrane  presented  no  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  the  current. 

The  second  object  is  obtained  by  charging  the  exterior  space  sur- 
rounding the  membrane,  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  instead  of  diluted  acid ;  upon  completing  the  circuit  the  cur- 
rent passed  freely  through  this  solution ;  no  hydrogen  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  conducting  plate ;  but  a  beautiful  pink  coating  of 
pure  copper  was  deposited  upon  it,  and  thus  perpetually  renewed  its 
surface. 

When  the  whole  battery  was  properly  arranged  and  charged  in 
this  manuer,  no  evolution  of  gas  took  place  from  the  generating  or 
conducting  plates,  either  before  or  after  the  connexions  were  com- 
plete ;  but  when  a  voltameter  was  included  in  the  circuit,  its  action 
was  found  to  be  very  energetic.  It  was  also  much  more  steady  and 
permanent  than  that  of  the  ordinary  battery,  but  still  th^re  was  a 
gradual  but  very  slow  decline,  which  Mr.  Daniell  traced  at  length  to 
the  weakening  of  the  saline  solution,  by  the  precipitation  of  the 
copper,  and  consequent  decline  of  its  conducting  power. 

(360)  To  obviate  this  defect,  some  solid  sulphate  of  copper  was 
suspended  in  muslin  bags,  which  just  dipped 
below  the  surface  of  the  solution  in  the  cylin- 
ders, which,  gradually  dissolving  as  the  pre- 
cipitation proceeded,  kept  it  in  a  state  of 
saturation.  This  expedient  fully  answered  the 
purpose,  and  Mr.  Daniell  found  the  current 
perfectly  steady  for  six  hours  together.  This 
arrangement  he  subsequently  improved,  by 
placing  the  salt  in  a  perforated  colander  of 
copper,  fixed  to  the  copper  collar. 

Eig.  150  represents  a  section  of  this  additional 
arrangement.  The  colander  with  its  central 
collar,  rests  by  a  small  ledge  upon  the  rim  of 
the  cylinder.  The  membrane  is  drawn  through 
the  collar,  and  turning  over  its  edge  is  fiistened 
with  twine.    After  this  alteratioui  the  effective 


Fig.  150. 
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length  of  the  zine  rods  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  acid  was  found 
to  be  no  more  than  four  inches  and  a  quarter.  (JPhiloaophical 
TramaeUom,  1836.) 

(361)  The  advantages  of  this  battery  over  those  of  the  previous 
construction  are  very  great ;  it  secures  a  total  absence  of  any  wear  in 
the  copper ;  it  requires  no  nitric  acid,  but  the  substitution  of  materials 
of  great  cheapness,  namely,  sulphate  of  copper  and  oil  of  vitriol ; 
it  enables  us  to  get  rid  of  all  local  action,  by  the  facility  it  affords  of 
applying  amalgamated  zinc,  and  allows  the  replacement  of  zinc  rods 
at  a  very  trifling  expense ;  it  secures  the  total  absence  of  any  annoy- 
ing fumes;  and,  lastly,  it  produces  a  perfectly  equal  and  steady 
current  of  Electricity  for  many  hours  together. 

With  a  battery  of  twenty  cells  arranged  in  a  single  series,  twelve 
cubic  inches  of  mixed  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  may  be  collected 
from  a  voltameter  in  every  five  minutes  of  action,  and  when  they, 
are  first  connected  in  pairs,  and  afterwards  in  a  series  of  ten,  the 
quantity  amounts  to  seventeen  cubic  inches.  Eight  inches  of  pla- 
tinum wire,  T^TT  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  may  be  kept  permanently 
red  hot  by  the  same  arrangement,  and  the  spark  between  charcoal 
points  is  very  large  and  brilliant. 

Mr.  Daniell  even  made  it  the  source  of  the  purest  oxygen  for 
laboratory  purposes.  To  this  end  he  constructed  an  oxygen  cell,  by 
substituting  a  plate  of  platinum  for  the  rod  of  zinc,  enclosing  it  in 
the  membranous  tube,  which  is  closed  at  the  upper  end  by  a  glass 
tube,  bent  in  a  proper  form  to  deliver  the  disengaged  gas,  under  a 
receiver.  In  this  arrangement  the  hydrogen  is  absorbed  as  before, 
by  the  oxide  of  copper,  but  the  oxygen,  to  the  amount  of  eighty 
cubic  inches  per  hour,  is  given  off  from  the  platiniun. 

(362)  Fig.  151  represents  a  single  cell  of  the  constant     Fig.  151. 
battery,  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  porous  earth  being  substi- 


y 


tuted  for  the  bladder  diaphragm,  which  proved  very 
inconvenient  on  account  of  its  becoming  rapidly  corroded, 
and  pierced  by  the  sharp  edges  of  the  crystals  of  metallic 
copper,  deposited  on  the  copper  plate.  These  porous 
jars  were,  it  seems,  first  employed  by  Mr,  Dancer,*  of 
Liverpool,  and  they  are  now  composed  of  the  thinnest 
unglazed  biscuit  ware,  a  most  excellent  material.  The 
battery,  shown  in  Fig.  151,  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  copper,  containing 
a  tube  of  biscuit  ware,  which  has  a  solid  rod  of  zinc  supported  in  its 
centre ;  the  cylinder  is  furnished  with  a  perforated  shelf,  upon  which  a 
supply  of  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  placed,  so  that  the  battery 
being  once  charged,  will  maintain  an  equal  action  for  many  hours. 
•  Qolding  Bird's  Elementa  of  Natural  Pbiloaophy. 
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Fig.  1(^2.  Fig.  152  representB  a  set  of  six 

of  the  above  batteries,  and  Fig. 
163  a  set  of  ten  large  ones,  the 
copper  cylinders  being  eighteen  or 
twenty«one  inches  high,  with  sine 
rods,  and  porous  earthen  tubes  in 
proportion.  This  fonns  a  powerful 
voltaic  arrangement,  evolying  eight 
or  ten  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  gases  in  the  voltameter  per  minute,  and  heating  to  redness 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  of  fine  iron  wire. 

A  series  of  thirty  cells  of  the  smaller  sise,  six  inches  high,  and 
three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  forms  a  very  efficient  battery  for 
the  lecture  table ;  it  heats  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  of  iron- 
wire,  deflagrates  mercury  most  brilliantly,  and  bums  metallic  leaves 

Fig.  153. 
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vividly.  The  cells  of  the  sustaining  battery  must  be  plentifully 
supplied  with  sulphuric  acid,  without  which  the  power  is  but  feeble. 
Mr.  Daniell  recommends  a  mixture  of  eight  parts  of  water,  and  one 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  which  has  been  saturated  with  sulphate  of  copper, 
for  the  copper  cell,  the  internal  tube  being  filled  with  the  same  acid 
mixture  without  the  copper.  The  porous  cells  should  be  well  soaked 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  an  hour  or  two  before  being  used ;  and 
after  their  removal  from  the  battery  they  should  be  repeatedly  rinsed, 
or  allowed  to  soak  for  some  time  in  warm  water,  to  dissolve  out  all 
the  metallic  salt  from  their  pores.  If  this  be  not  attended  to  they 
will  be  soon  destroyed^ 
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(363)  It  was  found  by  Mr.  Daniell  {TroMocHoM  of  the  Bcydl 
Society^  May  30tb,  1819)  that  the  action  of  the  constant  battery  is 
by  no  means  proportional  to  the  surfaces  of  the  conducting  hemi- 
spheres, but  approximates  to  the  simple  ratio  of  their  diameters; 
and  hence,  he  concludes  that  the  circulating  force  of  both  simple  and 
compound  voltaic  circuits  increases  with  the  surface  of  the  con- 
ducting plates  surrounding  the  active  centres.     On  these  principles 
he  constructed  a  constant  battery,  consisting  of  seventy  cells,  in  a 
single  series,  which  gave  between  charcoal  points,  separated  to  a 
distance  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  a  flame  of  considerable  volume, 
forming  a  continuous  arch,  and  emitting  radiant  heat  and  light  of 
the  greatest  intensity.    The  latter,  indeed,  proved  highly  injurious 
to  the  eyes  of  spectators,  in  which,  although  they  were  protected  by 
grey  glasses,  of  double  thickness,  a  state  of  very  active  inflammation 
was  induced ;  the  whole  face  of  Mr.  Daniell  became  scorched  and 
inflamed,  as  if  it  had  been  exposed  for  many  hours  to  a  bright  mid- 
summer's sun.    ^e  rays,  when  reflected  from  an  imperfect  parabolic 
metallic  mirror  in  a  lantern,  and  coUected  into  a  focus  by  a  glass 
lens,  readily  burnt  a  hole  in  a  paper  at  a  distance  of  many  feet  from 
their  source.    The  heat  was  quite  intolerable  to  the  hand  held  near 
the  lantern.    Paper  steeped  in  nitrate  of  silver,  and  afterwards 
dried,  was  speedily  turned  brown  by  this  light ;.  aod  when  a  piece  of 
fine  wire-gauze  was  held  before  it,  the  pattern  of  the  latter  appeared 
in  white  lines  corresponding  to  the  parts  which  it  protected.    The 
phenomenon  of  the  transfer  of  the  charcoal  from  one  electrode  to 
the  other,  noticed  by  Dr.  Hare,  but  first  observed  by  Professor 
SiUiman,  was  abundantly  apparent ;  taking  place  &om  the  zincode 
(or  positive  pole)  to  the  pUUinode  (or  negative  pole).    The  arch  of 
flame  between  the  electrodes  was  attracted  or  repelled  by  the  poles 
of  *a  magnet,  according  as  the  one  or  other  pole  was  held  above  or 
below  it ;  and  the  repulsion  was  at  times  so  great  as  to  extinguish 
the  flame.    When  the  flame  was  drawn  from  the  pole  of  the  magnet 
itself,  including  the  circuit,  it  rotated  in  a  beautiful  manner. 

The  heating  power  of  this  battery  was  so  g^reat  as  to  fuse  with  the 
utmost  readiness  a  bar  of  platinum,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  square ; 
and  the  most  infusible  metals,  such  as  pure  rhodium,  iridium, 
titanium,  the  native  alloy  of  iridium  and  osmium,  and  the  native  ore 
of  platinum,  placed  in  a  cavity,  scooped  out  of  a  piece  of  hard  carbon, 
freely  melted  in  considerable  quantities. 

(364)  Mr.  Qassiot  afterwards,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  a  spark  before  the  circuit  of  the  voltaic 
battery  is  completed,  prepared  flrst  160,  and  then  320  series  of  the 
constant  battei:^  in  half-pint  porcelain  cells,  excited  with  solutions  of 
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Bolphate  of  copper  and  muriate  of  soda ;  but  althongli  the  effects, 
after  the  contact  had  been  completed,  were  exceedingly  brilliant,  not 
the  slightest  spark  could  be  obtained.  He  mentions  in  his  paper 
{FhiV,  TroM.  1840),  that  haying  been  present  at  the  experiments  of 
Professor  Daniell,  aboye  alluded  to,  he  was  induced  to  prepare  100 
series  of  the  large  constant  battery;  but  although  this  powerful 
apparatus  was  used  under  eyery  adyantage,  and  the  other  effects 
produced  were  in  eyery  respect  in  accordance  with  the  extent  of  the 
elements  employed,  still  no  spark  could  be  obtained  until  the  circuit 
was  completed :  eyen  a  tingle  fold  of  a  tilk  handkerchief,  or  a  piece 
of  dry  tissue  paper,  was  sufficient  to  insulate  the  power  of  the 
battery,  though  after  the  circuit  had  been  once  completed,  it  fused 
titaniimi,  and  heated  sixteen  feet  four  inches  of  No.  20  platinum 
wire. 

(365)  Fig.  164  represents  a  single  cell  of  Mr. 
Smee's  yoltaic  arrangement,  which,  considering  its 
adyantages  to  arise  from  a  mech^cal  help  to  the 
eyolution  of  the  hydrogen  gas,  he  calls  the  ohemieo- 
mechanical  battery.  The  circumstances  which  led 
the  author  to  the  construction  of  this  admirable 
battery,  are  detailed  in  a  paper  inserted  in  the 
16th  yolume  of  the  Z.  and  U.  Phil  Mag.  He 
obseryes,  that ''  the  influence  of  different  conditions 
of  surfaces  is  a  subject  which  has  escaped  all 
experimenters,  which  is  singular,  as  many  must 
haye  noticed  that  in  a  circuit  the  greatest  quantity 
of  gas  is  giyen  off  at  the  comers,  edges,  and  points. 
Following  this  hint,  a  piece  of  spongy  platinum,  consisting  as  it 
does  of  an  infinity  of  points,  was  placed  in  contact  with  amalgamated 
zinc,  when  a  most  yiolent  action  ensued,  so  that  but  little  doubt 
could  be  entertained  of  its  forming  a  yery  powerftd  battery.  The 
fragile  nature  of  this  material  precludes  it  from  being  thus  used,  and 
therefore  it  was  determined  that  another  piece  of  platinimi  should 
be  coated  with  the  finely  diyided  metal.  This  experiment  was 
attended  yrith  a  similar  good  result,  and  the  energy  of  the  metal 
thus  coated  was  found  to  be  surprising.  Afber  a  yariety  of  experi- 
ments, Mr.  Smee  found  that  silyer  plates  were  preferable  for  re- 
ceiying  the  precipitated  platinum,  and  he  giyes  the  following 
directions  for  preparing  them : — '*  Each  piece  of  metal  is  to  be  placed 
in  water,  to  which  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  nitro-muriate  of 
platinum  is  to  be  added.  A  simple  current  is  then  to  be  formed  by 
ssinc  placed  in  a  porous  tube  with  dilute  acid,  when,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  short  time,  the  metal  will  be  coated  with  a  fine  black  powder  of 
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metallic  platmum.  The  trouble  of  this  operation  is  most  trifling, 
only  requiring  a  little  time  after  the  arrangement  of  tbe  apparatus, 
which  takes  eren  less  than  the  description."  The  cost  is  about 
sixpence  a  plate,  of  4  inches  each  way,  or  d2  inches  of  surface.  It 
is  necessary  to  make  the  surface  of  the  silver  rough,  by  brushing 
it  over  with  a  little  strong  nitric  acid,  which  gives  it  instantly  a 
frosted  appearance,  and  after  being  washed  it  is  ready  for  the 
platinising  process ;  but  the  finely  divided  platmum  does  not  adhere 
firmly  to  very  smooth  metals. 

(366)  The  arrangement  of  the  platinized  silver  battery  will  be 
immediately  understood  firom  the  figure.  A  piece  of  the  platinized 
silver  has  a  beam  of  wood  fixed  on  the  top  to  prevent  contact  with 
the  zinc,  and  is  furnished  with  a  binding-screw.  A  strip  of  stout 
and  well  amalgamated  zinc,  varying  from  one  half  to  the  entire  width 
-  of  the  silver,  is  placed  on  each  side  of  the  wood,  and  both  are  held  in 
their  place  by  a  binding-screw  sufficiently  wide  to  embrace  the  zincs 
and  the  wood.  This  arrangement  is  immersed  in  a  jar  or  glass,  con- 
taining dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  oil  of  vitriol  and  7  water),  and  not  the 
slightest  effect  is  produced  till  a  communication  is  made  between  the 
metals,  when  it  instantly  hisses  and  bubbles^  and  an  active  voltaic 
battery  is  obtained.  For  intensity  effects  it  m^  be  arranged  as 
an  ordinary  Wollaston's  battery  with  advantage,  ae  shown-  in  Fig. 
166  ;  the  plates  being  raised  from,  and  immersed  into,  the  cells  by 

Pig.  166. 


means  of  a  winding  apparatus ;  or  a  series  of  glass  tumblers  may  be 
connected  together ;  10  or  12  form  a  very  efficient  battery,  having  a 
very  elegant  appearance,  and  well  adapted  for  the  lectmre  table,  as 
the  action  in  each  cell  may  thus  be  very  clearly  seen.  On  account 
of  the  rapid  removal  of  the  hydrogen  gas,  there  is,  in  this  form  of 
galvanic  battery,  but  little  tendency  for  th^  zinc  to  be  deposited  in  a 
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metallic  state  upon  the  negative  metal;  nevertheless,  when  it  is  required 
in  action  for  a  long  period,  it  may  be  advisable  to  separate  the  metals 
by  &  porous  earthenware  vessel ;  or  what  answers  the  purpose  equaUj 
well,  by  a  thick  paper  bag,  the  joinings  of  which  must  be  effected  by 
shell-lac  dissolved  in  alcohol.  By  these  means  the  sulphate  of  zinc 
is  retained  on  the  zinc  side  of  the  battery.  It  may  also  be  arranged 
as  a  circular  disc  battery,  or  as  a  Gruickshank,  each  cell  being  divided 
or  not  by  a  flat  porous  diaphragm ;  but  whatever  arrangement  is 
adopted,  the  closer  the  zinc  is  brought  to  the  platinized  metal  the 
greater  will  be  the  power. 

In  using  the  chemico-mechanical  battery,  it  is  important  that  no 
salt  of  copper,  lead,  or  other  base  metal,  be  dropped  into  the  exciting 
liquid,  as  by  that  means  there  is  a  chance  of  getting  a  deposit  on  the 
negative  metal,  copper  in  particular  is  apt  to  get  precipitated,  in 
which  case  the  platinized  silver  should  be  immersed  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  nitro-muriate  of  platinum  should 
be  previously  added,  by  this  process  the  baser  metals  are  dissolved, 
and  metallic  platinum  thrown  down. 

The  platinized  silver  battery  has  become  a  great  favourite  with  the 
public;  it  is  simple  in  its  construction,  remarkably  manageable  in 
its  applications,  and  elegant  in  its  appearance.  It  is  soon  set  in 
action,  and  as  quickly  cleaned  and  put  aside;  and  although  it  has 
not  the  constancy  of  the  admirable  battery  of  Daniell,  or  the  won* 
derful  energy  of  the  battery  of  Orove,  it  may  be  kept  in  active 
operation  for  six,  eight,  ten,  or  more  days,  when  a  sufficiency  of  acid 
is  supplied  to  it ;  hence,  its  extensive  application  in  the  art  of  electro- 
metallurgy. 

(367)  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Paris,  April  15, 1839,  Mr.  Qrove  alludes  to  the  powerful  develop- 
ment of  Electricity  which  would  be  occasioned  by  the  combination 
of  four  elements  instead  of  three ;  as,  by  this  means,  we  should  have 
nearly  the  sum  of  chemical  affinities  instead  of  their  difference.  He 
then  describes  some  experiments  which  he  considers  as  possessing  a 
high  interest,  as  they  prove  a  well-known  chemical  phenomenon  to 
depend  on  Electricity,  and  thus  tighten  the  link  which  binds  these 
two  sciences ;  and  they  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  voltaic  combination 
much  more  powerful  than  any  previously  known.  Gold-leaf  is  well- 
known  to  be  unaffected  by  either  nitric  or  by  muriatic  acid  alone^ 
though  in  a  mixture  of  the  two  acids  the  metal  dissolves.  Mr. 
Grove  cemented  the  bowl  of  a  tobacco-pipe  (Fig.  156)  into  the 
bottom  of  a  wine-glass ;  into  this  he  poured  pure  nitric  acid,  while 
the  wine-glass  was  filled  with  muriatic  acid  to  the  same  level ;  in  thia 
latter  acid  two  strips  of  gold-leaf  were  allowed  to  remain  for  an  hour, 
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at  the  end  of  whicH  time  thej  were  found  as  bright  as  when  first 
immersed.  A  gold  wire  was  now  made  to  touch  the  nitric  acid  and 
the  extremity  of  one  of  the  strips  of  gold  leaf;  this  was  instantly 
dissolved  while  the  other  strip  remained  unaltered.  Two  strips  of 
gold-leaf  were  afterwards  made  the  electrodes  of  a  single  pair  of  toI- 
taic  metals  in  muriatic  acid;  the  acid  was  decomposed,  and  the 
positiye  electrode  was  dissolred. 

(368)  The  action  is  evidently  this :  as  soon  as  the  electric  cur- 
rent is  established,  both  the  acids  are  decomposed,  the  hydrogen  of 
the  muriatic  acid  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric,  and  the 
chlorine  attacks  the  gold.  By  the  test  of  the  galvanometer,  the  gold 
which  was  dissolved  was  found  to  represent  the  zinc  of  an  ordinary 
voltaic  combination;  and  reasoning  on  the  phenomena,  it  occurred 
to  Mr.  Grove  to  substitute  zinc  for  the  gold ;  and  on  submitting  it 
to  the  test  of  experiment,  he  found  that  a  single  pair,  composed  of  a 
strip  of  amalgamated  zinc,  an  inch  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
wide,  a  cylinder  of  platinum,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  high,  with  a 
tobacco-pipe  bowl,  and  an  egg-cup,  readily  decomposed  acidulated 
water.  This  little  elementary  battery  is  shown  in  Fig.  156.  He 
then  substituted  for  the  muriatic  acid  caustic  potash,  and  found  the 
action  equally  powerful ;  then,  sulphuric  acid,  vrith  four  or  five  times 
its  volume  of  water ;  and,  although  vrith  this  the  intensity  was  a 
little  diminished,  yet,  from  its  exercising  less  local  action  on  the 
zinc,  he  was  eventually  induced  to  give  it  the  preference. 

Mr.  Grove  then  constructed  a  small  battery,  of  a  circular  shape, 
consisting  of  seven  liqueur  glasses  and  seven  pipe  bowls :  the  diameter 
was  four  inches,  the  height  one  inch  and  a  quarter.  This  pocket 
battery  gave  about  a  cubic  inch  of  mixed  gases  in  two  minutes. 


Fig.  156. 


Fig.  167. 


Fig.  157  represents  a  single  cell  of  the  nitric  acid  battery,  the  zinc 
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cylinder  Z,  open  at  both  ends  and  divided  longitudinally,  is  plunged 

into  a  glass  or  stoneware  vessel  containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 

the  platinum  plate  P,  Fig.  158,  which  is  corrugated  to  give  it  greater 

surface,  is  immersed  in  a  porous  cell  containing  common  nitric  acid. 

The  sectional  diagram,  Eig.  159,  exhibits  the  mode  of  fitting 

Fig.  159. 
Fig.  158. 
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up  four  pairs  of  zinc  and  platinum  foil  plates,  as  recommended  by 
the  inventor.  A  JB  C  D  is  &  trough  of  stoneware  or  glass,  with 
partitions  HE  E dividing  it  into  four  acid  proof  cells.  The  dotted 
lines  represent  four  porous  vessels,  of  a  parallelepiped  shape,  so  much 
narrower  than  the  cells  as  to  allow  the  liquid  which  they  contain  to 
be  double  the  volume  of  that  which  surrounds  them ;  the  four  dark 
central  lines  represent  the  zinc  plates,  and  the  five  lines  which  curve 
under  the  porous  vessels  the  sheets  of  platinum  foil,  which  are  fixed 
to  the  zinc  by  little  clamp  screws.  Oommon  rolled  zinc,  about  one- 
thirtieth  of  an  inch  thick  and  well  amalgamated,  may  be  employed. 
On  the  zinc  side,  or  into  the  porous  vessels,  is  poured  a  solution  of 
either  muriatic  acid  diluted  with  from  two  to  two-and-a-half  water, 
or,  if  the  battery  be  intended  to  remain  a  long  time  in  action,  of 
sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  four  to  five  water ;  and  on  the  platinum 
side,  concentrated  nitro-sulphuric  acid,  formed  by  previous  mixture 
of  equal  measures  of  the  two  acids.  The  apparatus  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  cover  containing  lime,  to  absorb  the  nitrous  vapour. 
Fig.  160  represents  a  battery  of  four  cells  arranged  in  series,  and 
the  first  set  of  plates,  removed  from  the  porcelain  trough  D,  showing 
very  clearly  the  arrangement.  A  a  is  the  bent  zinc  plate,  B  the 
insulated  platinum  plate  in  its  porous  cell,  C  the  next  platinum  plate 
connected  by  means  of  a  binding  screw  with  the  zinc  at  a, 

(369)  On  the  evening  of  March  13,  1840,  Mr.  Grove  delivered  at 
the  Soyal  Institution  a  lecture  on  voltaic  reaction  and  polarization. 
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and  afterwards  exliibited  two  balteriesy  constaructed  as  above  de- 
scribed.  Thej  were  charged  some  time  preyiouslj  to  the  lecture ; 
and  up  to  the  period  of  its  conclusion,  remained  in  perfect  inactiyity, 
until  the  circuit  was  completed.  One  of  these  was  arranged  as  a 
series  of  five  plates,  and  contained  altogether  about  four  square  feet 
of  platinum  foil:  with  this  the  mixed  gases  were  liberated  firom 
water,  at  the  surprising  rate  of  110  cubic  inches  per  minute.  A 
sheet  of  platinum,  one  inch  wide  and  twelve  inches  long,  was  heated 
in  the  open  air  through  its  whole  extent,  and  the  usual  cUuss  of 
effects  was  produced  in  corresponding  proportion.  With  the  other 
arrangement,  consisting  of  fifty  plates,  of  two  inches  by  four, 
arranged  in  single  serids,  a  voluminous  flame  of  one  inch  and  a  quarter 
long  was  exhibited  between  charcoal  points,  which  showed  beauti- 
fully the  magnetic  properties  of  the  voltaic  are ;  and  bars  of  differ- 
ent metals  were  instantly  run  into  globules,  and  dissipated  in  oxide. 
These  surprising  effects  were  produced,  it  must  be  remembered,  by 
a  battery  which  did  not  cover  a  space  of  sixteen  inehes  square,  and 
was  only  four  inches  high.  In  a  paper  inserted  in  the  16th  vol.  of 
the  X.  and  M  JPhil,  Mag,y  Mr.  Grove  describes  a  battery  of  thirty- 
six  elements,  each  consisting  of  a  square  inch  of  platiniun  foil  and 
zinc,  and  charged  with  concentrated  nitric  and  diluted  sulphuric 
add,  of  each  of  which  it  took  a  pound,  so  that  for  the  expense  of 
about  a  shilling  he  could  experiment  for  eight  or  nine  hours  without 
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fresh  charge,  with  a  battery  which  gave  between  charcoal  points  an 
arc  of  light  0*4  of  an  inch  long.  Professor  Jacobi  states,  that  he  has 
readily  fused  iridium,  with  a  nitric  acid  battery,  after  it  has  been  at 
work  a  whole  day.  With  an  arrangement  of  100  pairs  of  this  bat- 
tery, the  performances  are  brilliant  in  the  extreme :  the  flame  be- 
tween charcoal  terminals  is  exceedingly  Yoluminous,  and  so  brilliant 
as  to  be  almost  insupportable  to  the  naked  eye ;  upwards  of  two  feet 
of  stout  iron  wire  are  heated  to  whiteness,  and  ultimately  fused,  and 
sulphuret  of  antimony  is  decomposed,  and  the  metfd  brilliantly 
deflagrated. 

(370)  The  following  explanation  of  the  superior  power  of  this 
battery  is  given  by  Mr.  QroTe  (i.  and  E.  Phil  Mag,,  rol.  xr.,  p. 
289).  ''  In  the  common  zinc  and  copper  battery  the  resulting  power 
is  as  the  affinity  of  the  anion  *  of  the  generating  electrolyte  for  sine, 
minus  its  affinity  for  copper.  In  the  common  constant  battery,  it  is 
as  the  same  affinity  plus  that  of  oxygen  for  hydrogen,  minus  that  of 
oxygen  for  copper :  in  the  combination  in  question,  the  same  order 
of  positire  affinities  minus  that  of  oxygen  for  azote.  Ab  nitric  acid 
parts  with  its  oxygen  more  readily  than  sulphate  of  copper,  resist- 
ance is  lessened,  and  the  power  correlatirely  increased..  With  regard 
to  the  second  material  question,  that  of  cross  precipitation ;  in  the 
common  combination,  zinc  is  precipitated  on  the  negative  metal,  and 
a  powerful  opposed  force  created :  in  the  constant  batteiy,  copper  is 
precipitated,  and  the  opposition  is  lessened:  in  this  there  is  no 
precipitation,  and  consequently  no  counteraction. 

^11  the  operation  of  the  battery  be  watched,  the  nitric  acid 
changes  colour,  assuming  first  a  yellow,  then  a  green,  then  a  blue 
colour,  and  lastly,  becomes  aqueous ;  after  some  time  nitrous  gas, 
and  ultimately  hydrogen,  is  eyolred  from  the  surface  of  the  platinum." 

In  the  paper  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken,  Mr.  Grove 
describes  an  arrangement  of  his  battery,  which,  iheoreHecXUf,  should 
evolve  2X8  cubic  inches  of  mixed  gases  per  minute,  or  nearly  seven 
and  a  half  cubic  feet  per  hour ;  and,  should  the  period  arrive  when 
Electricity  shall  supersede  steam,  and  become  a  means  of  locomotion, 
the  form  of  battery  which  he  describes  would  probably  be  the  best 
that  could  be  devised.  The  excellent  method  of  economising  space, 
viz.,  by  crimping  the  negative  metal,  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Spencer, 
of  Liverpool :  by  this  means,  in  a  given  space,  the  surfiice  may  be 
doubled  vnthout  increasing  the  mean  distance  between  the  metals. 

(871)  A  substitution  of  carbon  for  platinum  in  the  nitric  acid  bat- 

*  The  terms  omiim,  Mition,  dedrolyte,  fto.,  will  be  explained  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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terj  was  introduced  by  H.  Bunsen  (Archives  de  VUlectriciU,  No.  7, 
103  ;  Poffff,  Ann,  Tol.  l?.,  p.  265).  It  had  often  been  attempted  to 
use  for  this  purpose,  graphite,  and  gas  carbon,  but  the  excessiye 
cohesion  of  these  substances,  the  difficulty  experienced  in  working 
them,  and  still  more  the  impossibility  of  making  them  into  pieces  of 
a  given  form  and  dimensions,  preyented  their  adoption.  Professor 
Bunsen,  howeyer,  succeeded  in  surmounting  the  difficulty,  by  heating 
together  in  proper  proportions,  a  mixture  of  well-baked  coke  and  pit 
coal,  both  in  fine  powder.  The  mixture  is  heated  oyer  a  moderate 
charcoal  fire,  in  sheet  iron  moulds,  or  in  the  form  of  hollow  cylinders, 
by  introducing  within  the  iron  mould  a  cylindrical  wooden  box,  and 
filling  with  the  mixture  the  interval  existing  between  the  two  walls. 
To  render  the  porous  mass  compact,  it  is  plunged  into  a  concentrated 
solution  of  sugar,  and  then  dried  until  the  sugar  has  acquired  a  solid 
consistence.  It  is  afterwards  exposed,  for  several  hours,  to  the  action 
of  a  very  intense  white  heat  in  a  covered  vessel.  If  discs  are  required 
they  are  cut  out  of  a  cubical  block  of  the  prepared  carbon,  and 
polished  on  a  plate  of  grey  stone.  Bunsen's  battery  has  the  cylin- 
drical form  of  Daniell's,  Fig.  161.     Each  carbon  cylinder  carries  at 

Pig.  161. 


its  upper  part  a  collar  of  copper,  carrying  a  strip  of  the  same  metal, 
by  which  it  can  be  metallically  connected  by  means  of  pincers  with 
another  metal  strap  soldered  to  the  zinc  cylinder  in  the  adjoining 
cell;  care  must,  however,  be  taken  that  the  carbon  cylinder  is 
sufficiently  high,  that  the  part  which  carries  the  copper  ring  shall 
rise  above  the  glass  vessel,  and  consequently  shall  in  no  way  come 
into  contact  with  the  nitric  acid.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  prevent 
this  in  consequence  of  the  porosity  of  the  carbon,  and  the  ring  must 
therefore  be  removed  and  washed  every  time  the  battery  is  used. 
The  porous  earthen  cell  is  placed  within  the  carbon  cylinder,  in 
which  is  contained  the  zinc  element.    A  modification  of  this  battery 
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was  confcriyed  by  M.  Bonijol  {Be  la  JRive^s  TreatUe,  vol.  i.  p.  46,  Wal- 
ker's  translation).  He  employs  solid  cylinders  of  carbon,  in  the 
tops  of  which  are  inserted  stout  copper  rods  covered  in  with  a 
coating  of  wax,  which  prevents  the  nitric  acid  from  ascending  as  far 
as  the  copper.  In  this  arrangement  the  amalgamated  zinc  cylinder 
is  outside  the  carbon,  the  latter  being  contained  in  a  porous  tube. 

According  to  Bunsen's  experiments  with  equal  sur&ces,  the  powers 
of  a  platinum  and  carbon  battery  are  nearly  equal,  and  Be  la  Eive  says 
it  is  constant  for  a  longer  time.  According  to  the  experiments  of 
MM.  liais  and  !Fleury,  the  diaphragm  of  the  Bunsen  battery  may 
be  advantageously  suppressed,  and  when  the  carbon  is  porous  and 
impregnated  with  nitric  acid,  the  conductibility  of  the  pile  is  in- 
creased five-fold.  To  keep  the  carbon  thus  saturated  with  acid,  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  glass  cylinder,  so  as  to  keep  an  annular  space  be- 
tween, which  is  filled  with  nitric  acid.  The  two  cylinders  are  fasten- 
ed together  at  their  lower  ends  with  day  or  cement ;  this  form  of 
the  nitric  acid  battery  is  much  used  in  Germany  and  France,  but 
has  not  found  much  favour  in  this  country. 

(872)  In  the  following  series,  the  metals  are  arranged  according  to 

their  electrical  characters,  and  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as 

zinc  has  to  copper,  so  that  any  one  of  them  operates  as  zinc  to  all 

those  above  it,  and  the  more  distant  from  one  another  any  two  metals 

stand  in  the  series,  the  greater  the  galvanic  action  they  will  develop. 

Platinum.  Mercury.  Tin. 

Gold.  Copper.  Iron. 

Silver.  Lead.  Zinc. 

Hence,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  galvanic  series  of  platinum  and 
zinc  is  more  powerful  than  one  of  copper  and  zinc ;  and  the  latter 
again  more  powerful  than  one  of  lead  and  zinc,  &c.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  understood,  that  the  power  of  any  two  metals  in  the  table 
depends  upon  the  number  of  intermediate  ones,  because  a  series  of 
platinum  and  iron  is  much  feebler  than  a  series  of  copper  and  zinc ; 
although  in  the  former  case  there  are  six  intermediate  metals,  and  in 
the  latter  there  are  only  three.  Charcoal  and  pliunbago  stand  higher 
in  the  scale  of  electric  bodies  than  platinum,  so  that  a  galvanic  series 
of  plumbago  and  zinc  is  very  powerful,  as  we  have  just  seen.  Now, 
plumbago  or  graphite  is  a  combination  of  iron  and  carboi^  and  the 
hint  was  thrown  out  ^y  Jacobi,*  that  by  adding  more  carbon  to 
that  which  usually  enters  iiito  the  composition  of  cast-iron,  we  should 
probably  arrive  at  a  compound  whose  galvanic  properties  would  be 
equal  to  those  of  platinum.    The  object  may  be  obtained  by  a  species 

*  Seo  hU  **  Galvanoplaatic  Ai%*'  traiLslated  by  Mr.  Sturgeon,  p.  4. 
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of  cementation,  or  by  re-melting  cast-iron  with  additional  carbon  in 
closed  vessels. 

(37S)  This  high  negative  character  of  carbon  enables  ns  to  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  cast-iron  and  sine  form  so  effective  a  voltaic 
circle,  standing  as  iron  and  zinc  do  immediately  next  each  other  in 
the  above  series.  It  was  Mr.  Sturgeon  who  first  formed  a  large  bat- 
tery of  these  metals^  {AnnaU  of  Electricity^  vol.  v.)  It  consisted  of 
10  cast-iron  cylindrical  vessels,  and  the  same  number  of  cylinders  of 
amalgamated  rolled  zinc,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  cast-iron 
vessels  were  8  inches  high  and  S^  inches  in  diameter.  The  zinc 
cylinders  were  the  same  height  as  the  iron  ones,  about  2  inches  in 
diameter  and  open  throughout.  The  iron  and  zinc  cylinders  were 
attached  in  pairs  to  each  other  by  means  of  a  stout  copper  wire.  The 
zinc  of  one  pair  was  placed  in  the  iron  of  the  next,  and  so  on  through- 
out the  series ;  contact  being  prevented  by  discs  of  mill-board  placed 
in  the  bottom  parts  of  the  iron  vessels. 

With  ten  pairs  in  series,  Mr.  Sturgeon  states,  that  he  usually  ob- 
tamed  fourteen  cubic  inches  of  the  mixed  gases  per  minute,  and  ten 
and  a  half  cubic  inches,  when  the  battery  has  been  in  action  an  hour 
and  a  half.  On  one  occasion  he  states,  that  he  obtained  twenty-two 
cubic  inches  per  minute,  fused  one  inch  of  copper  wire,  one-twenty- 
fifbh  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  kept  four  laches  white  hot,  and  eighteen 
inches  red  hot,  in  broad  daylight.  Eight  inches  of  watch  main- 
springs were  kept  red  hot,  and  two  iaches  white  hot  for  several 
successive  minutes. 

(374)  A  prodigious  battery,  probably  the  largest  ever  made,  in 
which  cast  iron  was  the  negative  element,  was  constructed  by  Dr. 
Callan  (JPhiL  Mag,  vol.  xxxiii.  49).  It  consisted  of  300  cast-iron 
water-tight  cells,  each  containing  a  porous  cell  and  zinc  plate  4  iaches 
square ;  110  cast  iron  cells,  each  holding  a  porous  cell  and  zinc  plate 
6  inches  by  4 ;  and  177  cast-iron  cells,  each  containing  a  porous  cell 
and  a  zinc  plate  6  inches  square.  The  entire  battery  consisted  there- 
fore of  577  voltaic  circles,  containing  96  square  feet  of  zinc  and 
about  200  square  feet  of  cast-iron.  It  was  charged  by  pouring  into 
each  cast-iron  cell  a  mixture  of  twelve  parts  of  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
and  eleven  and  a  half  of  double  rectified  sulphuric  add,  and  by  filling 
to  a  proper  height  each  porous  ceU  with  dilute  nitro-sulphuric  acid, 
consisting  of  about  five  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  two  of  nitric,  and 
forty-five  of  water.  In  charging  the  entire  battery,  there  were  used 
about  fourteen  gallons  of  nitric  and  sixteen  of  sulphuric  acid. 

(375)  The  first  experiment  made  with  this  battery  consisted  in 
passing  the  current  through  a  very  large  turkey,  which  was  instantly 
killed,  though  it  afterwards  appeared  that  the  whole  discharge  did 
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not  take  place  through  the  body  of  the  bird.  In  order  to  gire  the 
shock,  a  piece  of  tin-foil  about  four  inches  square  was  placed  under 
each  wing  along  the  sides  of  the  turkey,  which  were  preyiously 
stripped  of  their  feathers,  and  moistened  with  dilute  acid.  The  foil 
was  kept  in  dose  contact  with  the  skin,  by  pressing  the  wings 
against  the  sides.  The  person  who  held  the  bird  had  a  yery  thick 
cloth  between  each  hand  and  the  wing,  in  order  to  save  him  from  the 
shock.  When  the  discharge  took  place,  the  craw  of  the  turkey  was 
burst,  and  the  hay  and  oats  contained  within  it  fell  to  the  ground. 
When  a  copper  wire  in  connexion  with  the  negative  end  of  the  bat- 
tery was  put  in  contact  with  a  brass  ring,  connected  with  the  zinc 
end  a  brilliant  light  was  instantly  produced.  The  copper  wire  was 
gradually  separated  from  the  brass  ring,  until  the  arc  of  light  was 
broken.  The  greatest  length  of  the  arc  was  about  5  inches.  The 
length  of  the  arc  of  light  between  charcoal  points  could  not  be  deter- 
mined, in  consequence  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  charcoal  burned 
away.  At  this  period  of  the  experiments  several  of  the  porous  pots 
burst,  and  many  of  the  copper  slips  became  disconnected  from  the 
zinc  cylinders,  by  the  combustion  of  the  solder ;  notwithstanding, 
however,  this  interruption  of  the  circuit,  the  arc  of  light  between  the 
coke  points  was  about  an  inch  long,  and  the  heat  of  the  flame  defla- 
grated a  file. 

(376)  According  to  Dr.  Callan's  experiments  a  cast  iron  battery  is 
about  fifteen  times  as  powerful  as  a  WoUaston  battery  of  the  same 
size,  and  nearly  as  powerful  and  a  half  as  Grove's,  and  hence  the  bat- 
tery above  described  is  equal  in  power  to  a  WoUaston  battery  con- 
taining more  than  1400  square  feet  of  zinc,  or  more  than  18,000  four- 
inch  plates,  and  to  a  Grove's  containing  140  square  feet  of  platina. 
The  largest  copper  and  zinc  battery  ever  constructed  was  that  made 
by  the  order  of  Napoleon  for  the  Polytechnic  school,  and  which  con- 
tained 600  square  feet  of  zinc ;  and  the  most  powerful  Grove's,  of  which 
an  account  has  been  published,  does  not  contain  20  feet  of  platina. 
Hence  the  above  battery  was  more  than  twice  as  powerful  as  the 
lai^est  WoUaston,  and  seven  times  as  powerful  as  the  largest  Grove's 
ever  constructed. 

CaUan  has  since  (Fhil.  Mag.  Feb.  1854)  proposed  as  the  negative 
element,  sheet  tin  coated  with  an  aUoy  of  lead  and  tin,  in  which  the 
proportion  of  tin  is  not  greater  than  that  of  lead,  or  of  lead,  tin, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  antimony.  On  tin  plates  thus  coated,  dUute 
sulphuric  acid  scarcely  exerts  any  action.  It  may  be  platinized  like 
sheet  sUver,  or  it  may  be  coated  with  borax,  and  wUl  then  answer 
nearly  as  weU  as  if  platinized,  these  plates  are  far  cheaper  and  more 
durable  than  platinized  silver.    Iron,  coated  with  an  aUoy  of  lead  and 
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tin,  powerfully  resists  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents,  especially  if  a 
little  antimony  be  added. 

(377)  This  surprising  intensity  of  the  zinc-iron  circuit  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  Professor  Poggendorff  {Fog,  Ann,  vol.  i.  255). 

''The  intensity  of  the  Toltaic  circuit  depends  on  two  things, — 
electromotiye  force,  and  the  resistance.  It  is  the  quotient  from  the 
division  of  the  former  by  the  latter.  Now  though  the  electromotive 
force  between  zinc  and  iron  is  smaller  than  between  zinc  and  copper, 
silver,  or  platinum ;  nevertheless  the  current  of  the  zinc-iron  circuit 
is  stronger,  because  the  iron  offers  less  resistance  to  the  transition  of 
the  current  than  copper  does.  The  current,  however,  possesses  less 
tension  than  that  of  the  copper  circuit ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  weak- 
ened by  the  insertion  of  a  foreign  resistance  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  that  of  the  copper-zinc ;  and  it  was  found  that  the  interposition 
of  a  wire  of  German  silver,  fifty  feet  long,  weakened  the  current  from 
the  iron-zinc  more  than  that  of  the  copper-zinc ;  and  further  it  was 
supposed,  that  by  a  continued  increase  of  the  inserted  resistance,  it 
would  be  possible  to  make  the  current  of  the  iron  circuit,  not  only  as 
weak,  but  even  weaker  than  that  of  the  copper  circuit.  Professor 
Poggendorff  did  not,  however,  succeed  practically  in  effecting  this. 

(378)  Mr.  Boberts  has,  however,  offered  an  explanation  (X.  and 
E.  JPhil.  Mag,  vol.  xix.  p.  196),  which  Electricians  in  this  country 
will  probably  be  inclined  to  adopt  in  preference  to  that  given  by  the 
learned  German,  who  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  strenuous  sup- 
porters of  the  Contact  Theory  of  Galvanism.  It  is  8imply,-T-that 
copper,  when  immersed  in  an  acidulated  solution,  does  not  retain  so 
clean  a  metallic  surface  as  iron  does,  when  exposed  to  a  like  action. 
When  a  copper-zinc  pair  is  placed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  an  action 
takes  place  upon  both  the  metals,  and  the  balance  of  their  affinities 
for  the  acid  determines  the  direction  of  intensity  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent :  but  an  obstacle  to  its  fi'ee  circulation  arises  by  the  resistance 
offered  to  its  passage  from  the  acid  into  the  copper,  because  this 
metal  has  in  a  measure  been  acted  upon  by  the  acid,  and  its  surface 
partially  oxidated :  but  as  the  affinity  of  the  base  for  the  acid,  under 
these  circumstances,  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  the  solution  of  the 
oxide,  it  therefore  remains  upon  the  surface  of  the  copper-plate ;  and 
as  oxides  are  worse  conductors  of  Electricity  than  their  metallic 
bases,  we  have  here  a  resistance  presented  by  the  oxidated  surface  to 
the  entrance  of  the  electric  current  into  the  copper  plate.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  an  iron-zinc  pair  is  immersed  in  dilute  acid,  we 
have  also  an  action  on  both  metals ;  but  the  balance  of  affinities  is 
here  not  so  much  in  favour  of  the  zinc,  as  when  it  is  in  combination 
with  copper,  and  therefore  the  mtensUg  or  electromotive  faroe  gene- 
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rated  by  the  iron-zinc,  is  not  so  great  as  in  that  of  the  oopper-zine 
battery :  but  the  quantity  circulated  by  the  iron-zinc  is  greater,  be- 
cause the  surface  of  the  iron  not  only  oxidates,  as  did  the  copper,  but 
in  consequence  of  its  greater  affinity  for  the  acid,  this  oxide  becomes 
dissolved  in  the  liquid,  and  it  is  thus  removed  from  the  surfiioe  of  the 
metal,  which  remains  purely  metallic,  bright,  and  far  more  fitted  to 
conduct  Electricity  than  would  be  the  oxidated  sur&oe  of  a  copper 
plate :  it  therefore  offers  less  resistance  to  its  entrance,  and  a  larger 
quantity  is  thus  circulated,  although  (in  consequence  of  the  balance 
of  affinities)  in  less  intensity,  or  electromotive  force,  by  an  iron-zinc 
than  by  a  copper-zinc  galranic  pair. 

d  (379)  Mr.  Boberts  has  introduced  a  form  of  battery  on  ^e  abore 
principles,  which,  as  it  has  been  much  used  for  blasting  purposes,  we 
shall  here  describe  (Proe.  Shot,  eee.  p.  857).  For  general  purposes 
it  consists  of  twenty  single  negative  iron,  and  twenty  single  positire 
zinc  plates,  of  six  inches  square,  arranged  alternately  in  a  irame  of 

wood,  and  connected  in  the  following 
peculiar  manner.  Let  the  numbers 
and  Zf  Fig.  162  represent  the  zinc,  and 
the  letters  and  i,  the  iron  plates ;  let  a 
and  h  be  joined  together,  and  stand 
free  as  a  double  terminal  plate  or  pole, 
having  of  course  a  wire  proceeding 
from  them  as  a  conductor ;  then  join  1  to  (T,  2  to  J,  3  to  e,  and  so  on, 
terminating  the  other  end  of  the  battery  by  a  positive  plate,  but 
having  both  its  surfaces  opposed  to  a  negative  plate,  as  is  the  con- 
dition of  4. 

In  a  battery  of  this  construction  there  is  no  cross  play  of  Electri- 
city, because  two  plates  interrene  between  every  positive  plate,  and 
the  negative  plate  in  metallic  connection  with  it.  Its  power  is  very 
great  in  consequence  of  the  closeness  of  the  plates  one  to  the  other. 
It  is  Tory  compact,  and  the  absence  of  insulating  cells  renders  it  very 
convenient,  as  it  can  with  no  trouble  be  put  into,  or  taken  out  of,  its 
Fig.  168.  box.    The  plates  are  put  into  a  frame 

made  of  bfurs  of  wood,  as  in  Fig.  163. 
The  plates  are  kept  from  touching  each 
other  by  strips  or  rods  of  wood  about 
i  or  i  of  an  inch  square,  and  long 
enough  to  extend  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  each  plate,  one  rod  to  each 
side  of  a  plate ;  or  if  the  plate  be  veiy 
large,  another  in  the  middle.  The  box  containing  the  exciting  liquid 
(dilute  sulphuric  acid,  one  part  acid  to  thirty  of  water)  is  put 
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together  with  white-lead  joints,  as  these  are  perfectly  water-tight. 
A  battery  of  this  construction  is  found  to  be  far  more  powerfiil  and 
constant  in  its  action,  than  an  equal  sized  one  of  copper  and  zinc. 

(880)  While  speaking  of  the  electrical  properties  of  iron,  we  may 
take  the  opportunity  to  detail  some  peculiar  yoltaic  conditions  of  that 
metal.  In  the  X.  and  JE.  PhU.  Mag,^  yols.  ix.,  x.,  and  zi.,  several 
papers  on  this  curious  subject  will  be  found,  by  Schoenbein,  Faraday, 
and  others ;  but  we  must  confine  ourselyes  here  to  the  simple  ftUTts, 
referring  to  the  original  papers,  for  the  theoretical  explanations 
offered  by  the  respectiye  authors. 

If  one  of  the  ends  of  an  iron  wire  be  made  red  hot,  and,  after  cool- 
ing, be  immersed  in  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*35,  neither  the  end  that  has 
been  heated,  nor  any  other  part  of  the  wire  will  be  affected,  whilst 
acid  of  this  strength  is  well  known  to  act  rather  yiolently  upon  com- 
mon iron.  By  immersing  an  iron  wire  in  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*5,  it 
becomes  likewise  indifferent  to  the  same  acid  of  1*85. 

(381)  The  principal  facts  that  the  writer  has  experimentally 
yerified,  and  the  obseryations  which  he  has  made,  in  repeating 
Schoenbeia's  experiments,  are  as  follow  :^ 

P.  It  is  well  known,  that  when  iron  wire  is  immersed  in  nitric 
acid,  sp.  gr.  1*85,  it  is  attacked  with  yiolence;  but  Sir  John 
Herschel  was,  it  seems,  the  first  person  who  noticed  that  if  the  wire 
was  associated  with  gold  or  platinum,  it  was  quite  inactiye  in  acid  of 
that  strength.  When  an  iron  wire,  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  was  touched  at  a  giyen  point  with  platinum,  and  dipped 
into  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*37,  it  was  not  at  all  acted  upon,  but 
remained,  for  any  length  of  time,  perfectly  bright.  Once  touching 
it  in  the  acid  with  the  platinum  was  sufficient  to  render  it  inactiye 
when  the  platinum  was  remoyed,  as  long  as  it  remained  in  the  acid ; 
but  if  it  were  taken  out,  wiped,  and  then  again  immersed,  action 
commenced,  but  soon  again  ceased. 

2*.  If  the  acid  was  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  platinum 
did  not  preserye  iron  wire  from  its  action,  eyen  when  coiled  thickly 
round  it:  it  appeared,  indeed,  rather  to  quicken  the  action;  but 
although  it  did  not  protect  the  iron  under  these  circumstances,  it 
did  under  others  which  will  be  mentioned  presently. 

8**.  If  a  wire,  haying  been  made  inactiye  by  being  touched  with  a 
piece  of  platinum,  was  touched  while  in  the  acid  with  a  piece  of  zinc, 
or  another  common  iron  wire,  it  was  immediately  thrown  into  yiolent 
action.  Half  of  a  wire,  four  inches  long,  was  heated  to  dull  redness, 
the  blue  tinge  was  yisible  through  three  inches :  when  the  wire  was 
cold,  these  three  inches  were  quite  inactiye  in  nitric  acid  sp.  gr.  1*89, 
the  other  end  was  actiye ;  but  when  the  heated  end  was  made  bright 
by  filing,  it  was  rendered  actiye  likewise. 
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4°.  When  an  inactive  wire  and  one  that  was  actiye,  were  dipped 
into  the  same  vessel,  and  made  to  touch  at  their  parts  above  the  fluid, 
action  was  excited  in  the  indifferent  wire.  A  common  wire  was 
made  to  touch  an  indifferent  one,  and  both  dipped  into  nitric  acid, 
the  indifferent  one  going  in  first :  by  this  means  the  common  wire 
was  rendered  indifferent,  not  being  in  the  slightest  degree  acted  on 
by  the  acid ;  the  second  wire  rendered  indifferent  a  third ;  the  third, 
a  fourth ;  and  so  on.  This  experiment  was  found  to  succeed  best 
with  a  wire  that  had  been  made  indifferent  by  platinum ;  but  with 
care,  it  will  answer  equally  well  with  a  wire  that  has  been  made 
indifferent  in  the  fire,  the  conditions  appearing  to  be,  perfect  contact 
and  gradual  immersion.  When  these  wires  were  taken  out  of  the 
acid,  and  wiped,  they  always  returned  to  the  active  state,  but  were 
again  made  indifferent  by  repeating  the  process. 

6®.  A  wire,  polished  very  bright,  and  protected  by  platinum,  wag 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper  in  nitric  acid,  which 
acted  very  strongly  on  common  iron,  copper  being  deposited  on  the 
metal ;  the  protected  wire  remained,  however,  bright ;  after  a  few 
seconds,  the  platinum  was  removed — the  iron  became  instantly  as 
common  iron;  but  when  the  platinum  was  allowed  to  remain  in 
contact  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  removed,  the  wire  was  left  in  the 
peculiar  state,  exhibiting  the  curious  phenomenon  of  a  piece  of 
polished  iron  remaining  untarnished  in  a  solution  of  acid  nitrate  of 
copper.  The  wire  thus  inactive,  on  being  touched  with  a  piece  of 
common  iron  was  instantaneously  rendered  active,  undergoing  rapid 
solution  and  becoming  covered  with  a  coating  of  copper. 

6^.  A  piece  of  common  wire  was  bent  into  the  form  of  a  fork,  and 
slipped  down  an  inactive  wire  into  nitric  acid,  by  which  it  was  itself 
rendered  inactive ;  now,  if  another  piece  of  wire  was  made  to  touch 
the  fork,  before  being  introduced  into  the  acid,  it  was  rendered  itself 
inactive ;  but  if  it  was  first  thrown  into  action,  and  then  made  to 
touch  either  end  of  the  fork,  it  threw  all  the  wires  into  action,  unless 
the  first  wire  was  one  rendered  inaetive  hy  the  Jlre,  in  which  case  it 
was  not  thrown  into  action :  the  author  could  not,  in  this  experiment, 
succeed  in  making  one  end  of  the  fork  active  and  the  other  passive, 
as  described  by  Schoenbein ;  he  tried  it  many  times,  and  in  every 
case  every  wire  was  thrown  into  action,  when  either  was  touched  in 
the  acid  with  an  active  wire. 

7^.  In  order  to  observe  the  electrical  phenomena,  a  galvanometer 
was  used  in  the  manner  described  by  Faraday ;  a  platinum  wire  waa 
connected  with  one  of  the  cups,  and  the  other  end  dipped  into  a  glass 
containing  nitric  acid,  of  the  above  strength;  if  now,  an  iron-wire 
was  connected  ^«^  with  the  other  cup  of  the  galvanometer,  and  then 
the  other  end  immersed  in  the  acid,  it  was  inactive,  and  no  deflection 
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of  the  needle  took  place ;  but  if  it  wu  first  put  into  tbe  aoid,  and 
afterwards  connected  with  the  galyanometer,  it  was  active,  and  the 
needle  was  deflected  in  the  same  maimer  as  if  it  had  been  zinc,  t .«., 
whichever  pole  of  the  needle  the  wire  of  the  galvanometer  with  which 
it  was  joined  passed  immediateltf  over^  moved  u>69t, 

8^  If  an  inactive  wire  was  in  this  experiment  substituted  for  the 
platinum,  it  acted  preciselj  as  platinum,  both  with  regard  to  its  pre- 
serving action  and  to  the  direction  of  the  electrical  current  produced ; 
and  here  it  may  be  observed  that  a  striking  proof  is  bj  this  experi- 
ment afforded,  that  voltaic  action  is  due  to  chemical  action,  for,  when 
the  wires  were  so  arranged  that  both  should  be  inactive,  there  was 
not  the  slightest  electrical  current  evinced  by  the  galvanometer ;  but 
when  either  was  thrown  into  action  by  being  touched  by  a  common 
wire,  that  wire  became  instantly  as  sine,  and  the  needle  was  strongly 
deflected. 

9**.  If  the  iron-wire  had  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  attached  to  it,  the 
moment  the  circuit  was  closed,  bubbles  of  gas  made  their  appearance 
on  the  platinum,  but  none  on  the  iron ;  but  when  the  platinum  was 
removed  the  gas  rose  rapidly  from  the  iron,  which  was  not,  however, 
thrown  into  action. 

lO"*.  When  two  glasses  were  filled  with  acid,  and  connected  by  a 
compound  platinum  and  iron-wire,  all  the  phenomena  which  took 
place  in  a  tingle  glass  were  observed,  and  the  platinum  or  inactive 
wire  in  one  glass  exerted  a  protecting  influence  on  the  iron  on  the 
other,  provided  the  communication  was  first  made  through  the  gal- 
vanometer ;  a  touch  from  a  common  wire  also  threw  the  iron  into 
action,  producing  a  strong  electrical  corrent ;  the  same  was  the  case 
with  three  or  four  glasses  connected  by  a  compound  wire. 

IP.  When  the  acid  was  diluted,  so  as  to  have  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*2, 
platinum,  as  was  before  observed,  could  not  protect  iron  from  its 
action,  neither  when  it  was  connected  with  the  galvanometer  did  it, 
if  the  iron  was  dipped  into  the  acid  first ;  but  if  it  was  first  con- 
nected with  the  galvanometer,  and  then  put  into  the  acid,  no  action 
whatever  took  place  in  any  length  of  time,  even  when  the  platinum  woe 
removed;  but  it  always  commenced  when  the  inactive  wire  was  once 
touched  in  the  acid  with  a  common  iron-wire,  or  with  a  piece  of 
copper ;  but  the  iron  thus  made  inactive  did  not  as  in  strong  acid 
possess  the  power  of  rendering  other  wire  inactive,  but  was  always 
thrown  into  action  itself  when  a  piece  of  common  wire  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  platinum,  whether  it  was  connected  with  the  galvano- 
meter first  or  not :  the  first  wire  in  this  case  acted  as  platinum  to 
the  second. 

12*.  When  two  cups  were  employed,  and  connected  by  a  piece  of 
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bent  wire,  and  so  arranged  that  the  iron-wire  slionld  be  active,  on 
removing  tbe  connecting  wire,  and  taking  a  fresb  piece,  if  it  were 
dipped  first  into  tbe  cup  containing  the  iron- wire,  and  then  the  other 
end  brought  into  the  platinum  cup,  th(U  end  was  inactive^  and  there 
was  no  passage  for  the  electrical  current^  the  needle  of  the  gdhanO' 
meter  being  quiescent ;  hut  when  it  was  put  into  an  active  state  the 
electrical  current  passed.  Here  then  we  have  the  iron  made  inactive 
without  anj  metallic  communication  with  the  platinum,  and  when 
inactive  it  is  found  incapable  of  conducting,  or,  at  any  rate,  it  obstructs 
very  considerably  the  passage  of  an  electrical  current. 

13*.  K  the  iron-wire  was  inactive  it  was  impossible  to  make 
either  end  of  the  connecting  bent  wire  so,  neither  could  it  be,  if  it 
were  dipped  into  the  platinum  cup  jfirst ;  the  action  of  nitric  acid  of 
this  strength,  viz.  12,  is  not  an  eflfervescing  action,  the  iron  is  slowly 
dissolved ;  when  a  piece  of  clean  metal  is  dipped  in  it,  it  speedily 
becomes  covered  with  a  brown  substance,  which  is  gradually  depo- 
sited, but  dissolved  by  agitation. 

14*.  When  iron-wire  is  made  the  positive  electrode  of  a  galvanic 
battery,  consisting  of  fifteen  or  twenty  pairs,  and  dilute  nitric,  sul- 
phuric or  phosphoric  acid  the  subject  of  experiment,  the  negative 
electrode  consisting  of  a  platinum  wire,  if  that  pole  be  first  dipped 
into  strong  nitric  acid,  and  the  circuit  closed  by  a  common  iron-wire, 
that  wire  is  immediately  inactive,  as  regards  the  action  of  the  acid  on 
it,  and  it  behaves  precisely  as  platinum  or  gold  in  giving  cff  oxygen 
from  the  decomposed  water,  while  the  platinum  wire  becomes  sur- 
rounded with  a  greenish  fluid  (nitrous  acid):  any  other  mode  of 
closing  the  circuit  will  not  answer,  and  if,  while  oxygen  is  given  off 
from  the  iron-wire,  it  is  once  brought  into  contact  with  the  platinum, 
it  ceases  to  give  off  oxygen  when  separated  from  it,  and  will  not 
again  do  so  till  exposed  to  the  air. 

15*.  The  same  phenomena  occur  with  diluted  acid,  only  hydrogen 
gas  is  given  off  in  great  abundance  from  the  platinum,  and  as  before, 
when  the  wires  are  made  to  touch  in  the  liquid  the  iron  ceases  to 
perform  the  office  of  platinum,  and  becomes  gradually  dissolved; 
exposure  to  the  air,  however,  brings  it  again  to  the  peculiar  state. 

16*.  Diluted  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acid  exhibit  similar  pheno- 
mena, but  the  iron  cannot  be  made  inactive  in  muriatic  acid  with 
that  or  any  other  voltaic  power ;  it  is  always  converted  into  muriate. 
When  diluted  nitric  acid  is  employed,  and  when  two  cups  are  con- 
nected by  a  common  iron-wire,  the  effects  are  the  same ;  and  if  the 
connecting  wire  be  removed,  and  the  cups  joined  by  another,  in  the 
manner  before  described,  that  end  in  the  cup  in  which  the  platinum 
negative  electrode  was,  gives  off  oxygen,  while  the  other  end  under- 
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goea  solution,  and  the  iron-wire  wbich  acted  the  part  of  the  positive 
electrode  gives  off  oxygen  also ;  if  four  cups  be  employed,  a  similar 
result  is  obtained ;  but  the  quantity  of  oxygen  liberated  diminishes 
as  the  number  of  elements  increases :  if  either  of  the  ends  of  the 
wires  be  now  touched  with  a  common  iron-wire,  its  peculiar  state  is 
destroyed,  and  it  becomes  as  the  other  end,  whOe  the  oxygen  it  gave 
off  appears  to  be  divided  between  the  two  inactive  wires ;  and  if  the 
iron-wire  in  immediate  connection  with  the  battery  be  made  active, 
and  all  the  others  but  the  middle  one  made  active  abo,  then  the 
middle  wire  performs  the  office  of  the  positive  electrode. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  curious  subject ;  the  above  must, 
however,  suffice  here,  and  those  wha  are  anxious  to  see  the  matter 
fully  discussed  may  be  referred  to  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  volumes 
of  the  X.  atid  JS.  FhiL  Mag.  A  voltaic  battery,  consisting  of  zinc 
and  passive  iron,  or  of  active  and  passive  iron,  in  either  case  excited 
after  the  manner  of  a  Grovels  battery,  was  described  in  a  commu- 
nication from  Professor  Schoenbein  to  the  London  Electrical 
Society.  The  power  of  the  arrangement  is  said  to  be  very  great. 
Its  economy  ia  aLso*  a  matter  of  importance,  and  the  value  of  the  salt 
produced  (sulph.  ferri)  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 

(382)  The  electrical  character  of  an  alloy  of  metals  does  not,  it 
must  be  observed,  always  take  a  place  between  those  metals  of  which 
it  consists,  but  more  frequently  it  stands  either  much  higher  or 
much  lower  in  the  series.  Such  is  the  case  with  brass,  which  mostly 
acts  in  galvanic  arrangements,  either  quite  as  well,  or  even  better 
than  copper,  which  is  one  of  its  constituents.  (Jacobi.)  On  the 
other  hand^  either  amalgamated  zinc,  or  a  compound  of  zinc  and 
quicksilver,  acts  even  better  than  zinc  alone,  although  quicksilver 
itself  stands  high  in  the  galvanic  series.  A  compound  is  described 
by  Jacobi,  which  is  still  better  than  quicksilver  and  zinc ;  it  consists 
of  88  parts  of  quicksilver,  22  parts  of  tin^  and  12  parts  of  zinc. 
Nevertheless,  he  observes,  in  such  alloys  as  these,  where  too  much 
quicksilver  is  introduced,  the  disadvantage  is,  that  they  are  extremely 
brittle,  and  have  but  little  coherence. 

(383)  The  inaction  of  amalgamated  zinc  in  acidulated  water 
is  considered  by  Mr..  Grove  (i.  and  E.  FMl,  Mag,^  vol.  xv.  p.  81) 
as  being  the  effect  of  polarization ;  but  of  one  which  differs  from 
ordinary  cases  of  polarization,  in  that  the  cations  of  the  electrdyte, 
instead  of  being  precipitated  on  the  negative  metal,  combine  with  it, 
and  render  it  so  completely  positive,  that  the  current  is  nullified,  and 
not  merely  reduced  in  intensity  as  in  other  cases. 

The  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Grove,  to  verify  this  idea,  are 
curious  and  striking. 

TJ  2 
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l^  Half  the  suiface  of  a  strip  of  copper  was  amalgamated  and 
immersed  with  a  strip  of  zinc  in  water,  acidulated  with  ^th  of 
sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acid ;  on  making  the  plates  touch  there  was 
a  rapid  evolution  of  gae  from  the  vnamal^am&ied  part  of  t^e  copper, 
while  onlj  a  few  detached  bubbles  appeared  on  the  ama].gamated 
portion. 

2"*.  A  large  globule  of  mercury  was  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  glass 
of  acidulated  water,  and  by  means  of  a  copper  wire,  tlie  whole  surface 
of  which  was  amalgamated,  it  was  made  to  communicate  with  one 
extremity  of  a  galvanometer,  while  a  strip  of  amalgamated  zinc,  im- 
mersed in  the  same  liquid,  communicated  with  the  other  extremity ; 
at  the  instant  of  communication  an  energetic  current  was  indicated, 
which,  however,  immediately  diminished  in  intensity,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  few  minutes  the  needle  returned  to  zero :  scarcely  any  gas  was 
evolved,  and  of  the  few  bubbles  which  appeared,  as  much  could  be 
detected  on  the  surface  of  the  ziitc  as  of  the  mercuiy. 

3^.  With  the  same  arrangement  a  strip  of  platinum,  well  amal- 
gamated, was  substituted  for  the  mercury.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
current  became  null  or  very  feeble,  and  if,  after  the  cessation  of  the 
current,  the  zinc  was  changed  for  unsmalgamated  platmum,  this 
latter  evolved  torrents  of  hydrogen,  and  the  needle  indicated  a 
violent  current  in  a  contrary  direction. 

4*.  With  things  arranged  as  in  2*,  sulphate  of  copper  was  substi- 
tuted  for  acidulated  water, — a  constant  current  was  produced,  and 
copper  was  precipitated  on  the  mercury,  as  long  as  crystals  of  the 
sulphate  were  added  to  the  solution. 

(384)  In  these  experiments  it  is  shown  that  mercury,  which,  in  its 
normal  state,  is  well  known  to  be  inefficient  m  the  positive  metal  of 
a  voltaic  combination,  is  in  many  cases  equally  inefficient  as  a  nega- 
tive metal  from  its  faculty  of  combining  with  the  cations  of  electro- 
lytes, which  renders  it  equally  positive  with  the  metal  with  which  it 
is  voltaically  associated,  and  the  opposed  forces  neutralize  each  other. 
But  if ,  as  in  4"*,  the  cation  of  the  electrolyte  is  not  of  a  highly 
electro-positive  character,  the  zinc  (or  other  associated  metals) 
retains  its  superior  oxidability,  and  the  voltaic  current  is  not  arrested. 

(385)  The  application  of  these  experiments  to  the  phenomena 
presented  by  amalgamated  zinc,  Mr.  Grove  thinks  evident ;  all  the 
heterogeneous  metals  with  which  the  zinc  may  be  adulterated,  and 
which  form  minute  negative  elements,  being  amalgamated,  become  by 
polarization  equally  positive  with  the  particles  of  zinc,  and  conse* 
quently  without  the  presence  of  another  metal  to  complete  the 
circuit,  all  action  is  arrested  as  in  the  case  of  pure  zinc.  The  fiict 
of  amalgamated  zinc  being  positive  with  respect  to  common  zinc,  of 
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its  precipitating  copper  from  its  solutiooa,  and  oth^  aoomalieS}  are 
also  explained  by  these  experiments. 

(386)  A  form  of  Yoltaic  battery,  the  arrangement  of  Br.  Leeson, 
in  whi(^,  instead  of  sulphate  of  copper,  a  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash  (ten  parto  water  to  one  of  bichromate),  is  employed  as  the 
exdtiii^  agenii  is  shown  in  Fig.  164.    A  A  is  a  yertical,  and  BB  a 

Kg.lM. 


i 


1 


I 

horisonial  sedaon  of  the  woodiBn  trough  rendered  water^'tigbt.  It  is 
grooved  at  the  sides,  as  seen  in  .B  J9,  so  as  to  receive  the  zinc  plates 
Z  Z :  between  each  pair  is  a  groove  to  receive  the  flat  porous  cell, 
containing  the  copper  plate  C  Eadi  zinc  plate  rests  on  a  piece  of 
zinc^  which  forms  as  it  were  the  bottom  of  a  eeH :  one  of  each  pair 
of  zinepktes,  Z,  is  higher  than  the  other,  as  seen  in  the  vertical  section, 
for  the  conveniBnce^  of  forming  the  connection,  which  is  effected  by 
binding  over  the  copper  pliate,  and  attaching  it  to  the  tall  zinc  one 
by  a  small  binding  screw,  as  seen  at  e.  The  trough  is  charged  with 
acid  solution,  and  the  porous  cell  containing  the  copper  with  the 
solution  of  bichromate.  Eseh  trough  contains  ten  or  twelve  cells. 
By  having  the  zinc  which  surrounds  the  copper  m  three  pieces,  the 
trouble  of  binding  is  avoided,  and  it  is  much  easier  of  manipulation. 
It  will  be  seen  by  this,  that  the  expensive  plan  of  employing  actual 
partitioas  between  the  respective  pairs  is  avoided,  each  arrangement 
of  zinc  forming  its  own  cell.  It  is  scarcely  requisite  to  mention, 
that  the  zinc  is  not  of  necessity  to  be  accurately  fitted  in  its  groove, 
under  the  idea  of  making  each  cell  water-tight,  the  fallacy  of  this 
idea  having  been  long  since  developed. 

(387)  A  beautiful  little  voltaic  battery,  and  one  of  greait  power  in 
which  potassium  is  the  positive  element,  is  described  by  Mr.  Oood- 
man,  (Msmairs^  MancKetter  LU,  and  FhU.  Soe,  vol.  viii.)  A  wine 
glass  was  filled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  this  was  immersed 
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a  plate  of  platinum  just  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid*  At  the 
extremity  of  a  short  length  of  glass  tubing  a  piece  of  membrane 
was  tied,  so  as  to  close  up  its  lower  end,  which  was  by  an  appropriate 
stand  so  fixed  that  the  membrane  or  diaphragm  should  come  in 
contact  with  the  siurface  of  the  acididated  water  immediately  aboye 
the  immersed  piste  of  platinum.  Into  this  tube  was  dropped  a 
globule  of  mercury,  which  lying  upon  the  membrane  would  serre  to 
amalgamate  and  keep  in  that  condition  the  piece  of  potassium 
destined  for  that  situation.  The  tube  was  then  filled  with  mineral 
naphtha,  so  that  the  metal  could  be  raised  with  pleasure  into  a 
medium  in  which  it  would  remain  perfectly  quiescent,  and  would 
only  suffer  loss  when  required  to  do  so.  The  potassium,  weighing 
about  half  a  grain,  was  now  screwed  upon  the  "  topped^*  extremity  of 
a  copper  wire,  upon  which  a  shoulder  or  button  of  wood  was  also 
screwed,  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  £*om  its  extremity,  to 
prevent  the  wire  perforating  the  potassium  too  far,  .and  coming  itself 
in  contact  with  the  diaphragm.  This  wire  was  in  metallic  communi- 
cation with  the  immersed  platinum,  and  for  the  purpose  of  raising  or 
depressing  the  potassium  in  its  cell,  a  moveable  mercury  cup  formed 
the  medium  of  communication.  From  this  the  potassium  hung  sus- 
pended by  its  wire,  upon  which  a  small  weight  was  affixed  to  insure 
the  continuous  contact  and  dose  application  of  this  metal  to  the 
membrane.  With  the  apparatus  thus  arranged,  it  was  found  that 
potassium  became  a  yery  manageable  element  in  a  voltaic  battery, 
and  on  lowering  it  into  contact  with  the  diaphragm  a  continuous 
current  oi  45^  to  50°  was  observed  by  the  aid  of  an  intervemng 
galvanometer.  Aoidulated  distilled  water  was  energetically  de- 
composed by  this  miniature  galvanic  battery,  and  Mr.  Gk)odman 
even  succeeded  in  producing  «  sensible  and  measurable  deflection 
gold  leaf  with  a  single  cell. 

(888)  A  most  extraordinaay  and  perfectly  novel  voltaic  batteiy,  in 
which  the  active  ingredients  are  gases,  was  described  by  Mr.  Ghrove 
(FhU,  Mag.  Dec.  18^2 ;  Fhil  Trans,  part  ii.,  1843 ;  and  part  ii.  1845). 
It  consisted  originally  of  a  series  of  50  pairs  of  platinized  platiniun 
plates,  each  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  enclosed  in  tubes 
partially  filled  alternately  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  165.  The  tubes  were  charged  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  sp. 
gr.  1*2,  and  the  following  effects  were  produced: 

1st.  A  shock  was  given  which  could  be  felt  by  five  persons  joining 
hands,  and  which  when  taken  by  a  single  person  was  painftil. 

2nd.  The  needle  of  a  galvanometer  was  whirled  round,  and  stood 
at  about  60°;  with  one  person  interposed  in  the  circuit  it  stood  at 
40**,  and  was  slightly  deflected  when  two  were  interposed. 
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Fig.  165. 


8rd.  A  brilliant  spark  yisible  in  broad  daylight  was  given  between 
charcoal  points. 
••  4th.  Iodide  of  potassium,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  water  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  were  severally  decomposed:  the  gas  from  the 
decomposed  water  was  eliminated  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  collected 
and  detonated.  The  gases  were  evolved  in  the  direction  denoted  in 
the  figure,  i.  e.,  as  the  chemical  theory  and  experience  would  indicate, 
the  hydrogen  travelling  in  one  direction  throughout  the  circuit,  and 
the  oxygen  in  the  reverse.  It  was  found  that  twenty-six  pairs  were 
the  smallest  number  which  would  decompose  water,  but  that  four 
pairs  would  decompose  iodide  of  potassium. 

6th.  A  gold  leaf  electroscope  was  notably  affected. 

When  the  tubes  were  charged  with  atmospheric  air,  no  effect  was 
produced,  nor  was  any  current  determined  when  the  gases  employed 
were  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen,  or  oxygen  and  nitrogen:  when 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen  gases  were  used,  a  slight  effect  was  observed, 
which  Mr.  Orove  is  inclined  to  refer  to  the  oxygen  absorbed  by  the 
liquid  when  exposed  to  the  air,  which,  with  the  hydrogen,  would  give 
rise  to  a  current. 

The  voltaic  current  generated  by  this  battery  is  attributed  by  Mr. 
Grove  to  chemical  synthesis,  of  an  equal  but  opposite  kind,  in  the 
alternate  tubes,  at  the  points  where  the  liquid,  gas,  and  platinum 
meet,  and  the  object  of  covering  the  platinum  with  the  pulverulent 
deposit  was  to  increase  the  number  of  these  points,  the  liquid  being 
retained  upon  the  surface  of  the  platinum  by  capillary  attraction. 
Schoenbein  considers  {Fhil.  Mag.,  March,  1843)  that  the  oxygen 
does  not  immediately  contribute  to  the  production  of  the  current, 
but  that  it  is  produced  by  the  combination  of  hydrogen  with  water, 
a  suboxide  of  hydrogen  being  formed.  In  consequence  of  this 
opinion,  Mr.  Qrove  undertook  a  searching  investigation  into  the 
phenomena,  and  the  following  are  some  of  his  principal  results. 
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(389)  In  order  conveniently  to  examine  the  gases  either  after  or 
during  an  experiment,  without  changing  the  liquid  in  which  the 
tubes  are  immersed,  the  form  of  cell  shown  in  Fig.  166  was  adopted. 
Fig.  167.  h  e  d  eist^  parallelopiped  glass  or  stone- 
ware vessel,  such  as  is  commonly  used  for 
the  outer  cells  of  the  nitric  acid  batteries. 
The  tubes  are  cemented  into  pieces  of 
wood  ab,  a  c,  and  can,  with  the  wood,  be 
separately  detached  from  the  trough,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  167.  At  the  aperture  or 
space  a  a,  between  the  tubes,  there  is  just 
^room  for  a  finger  to  enter,  close  the  orifice 
of  either  tube,  and  thus  detach  it  from  the 
apparatus.  The  platinum  foil  is  turned 
up  round  the  edge  of  the  tube,  and  brought 
into  connection  with  a  binding-screw 
In  Eig.  168  a  battery  and  five  cells  of  tiiia 
Fig.  168. 

3^   ^  ^A  ?fil  ^i\  ^^ 


screwed  into  the  wood. 


construction,  each  containing  about  1^  cubic  inch,  is  represented  as 
charged  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  connected  with  a  decomposition 
of  wat^  apparatus.  With  a  battery  of  50  of  these  cells  there  was 
but  a  trifling  difference  in  the  rise  of  the  liquid  in  all  the  cells,  and 
the  rise  of  gas  in  the  decomposing  apparatus  was  so  directly  propor- 
tional thafc  an  observer  unacquainted  witib  the  raticmale  of  the  voltaic 
battery  would  have  said  the  gases  from  the  exterior  odls  were  con- 
veyed through  the  aolid  wires,  and  evolved  in  the  voltameter. 

(890)  In  order  to  decide  the  question  whether  the  points  of 
action  were,  where  the  liquid,  gas,  and  platininn  met,  or  whether  the 
gases  entered  into  solution  first,  and  were  then  electro-synthetically 
combined  by  the  immersed  portion  of  the  platinum,  a  series  of  ten 
cells  was  constructed  in  which  the  platinum  reached  only  to  half  the 
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height  of  the  tabes.  This  was  charged  with  oxjgen  and  hydrogen, 
80  that  the  liquid  just  covered  the  extremities  of  the  platinum. 
Here,  it  is  evident  that  the  gases  must  enter  into  solution  before  the 
platiniun  could  affect  them,  and  the  result  was  that  a  highly  sensitive 
galvanometer  was  but  slightly  affected,  but  when  a  little  gas  was 
added  so  as  to  expose  the  platinum  to  a  gaseous  atmosphere,  a  con- 
siderable current  was  developed,  proving  that  it  is  at  the  exposed  por- 
tion of  the  platiniun  plate  that  the  real  work  of  the  battery  is  carried  on. 

(391)  The  analogy  of  the  hydrogen  tube  to  the  xinc  plate  of  an 
ordinary  voltaic  battery  was  beautifolly  shown  by  arranging  a  single 
pair  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  a  second  pair  with  hydrogen  in 
one  tube,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  the  other ;  the  oxygen  of  the 
first  was  metallically  connected  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  second,  and 
the  hydrogen  of  the  first  with  the  liquid  of  the  second  hydrogen  gas 
immediately  rose  firom  the  platinum.  In  short,  though  it  required 
four  pairs  to  decompose  water  with  immersed  platinum  elec- 
trodes, yet  the  platinum  in  the  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  being 
analogous  to  an  oxidable  anode,  one  pair  was  with  this  assist- 
ance sufficient  to  decompose  water.  The  analogy  of  the  gaseous 
and  metallic  voltaic  batteries  was  further  shown  by  charging 
three  cells  alternately  with  hydrogen  and  nitrie  acid;  water  was 
decomposed,  the  gaseous  hydrogen  deoxidizing  the  nitric  acid  in  this 
arrangement,  just  as  nascent  hydrogen  does  in  the  metallic  battery. 
A  battery  of  two  cells  charged  with  hydrogen  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  was  powerless  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  nitrogen,  a  fact 
conclusive  against  the  view  which  regards  hydrogen  and  water  as 
the  efficient  agents  in  the  gas  battery. 

(892)  Mr.  Grove  describes  a  series  of  experiments  with  other 
gases :  the  following  is  a  general  account  of  his  results  with  ten  cells 
charged  in  series. 

Oxygen  and  protoxide  of  nitrogen    No  efhct  on  iodide  of  potassium. 
Oxygen  and  deutoxide  of  ditto     .    Very  slight,  soon  ceasing. 
Oxygen  and  defiant  gas      .        •    Very  feeble,  but  continuous. 

Oxygen  and  cartonic  oxide.  ( Notable e£FectB.  SUght»ympton» 

(^     of  decomposing  water. 

Oxygen  and  chlorine  .        .  (ConBideraWe    action    at    fimt. 

(     scarcely  peroeptiblem24i  hours. 
Chlorine  aud  dilute  sulphuric  acid    About  the  same. 

Chlorine  and  hydrogen        .  f  Powerful  effects.    Two  cella  de- 

(     composmg  water. 

Chlorine  and  carhonic  oxide.        .  (  *»°^-    ^^"^  «^  deoompoBing 

(     water. 

Chlorine  and  olfifiant  gas  .    Peeble. 
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The  most  interesting  practical  result  of  Mr.  Gbrore's  experiments 
on  the  gas  batterj  will  probably  be  its  application  to  eudiometric 
purposes.  **  Two  narrow  cubic  inch  tubes  of  seven  inches  long  were 
carefully  graduated  into  100  parts.  These  were  immersed  in 
separate  vessels  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  filled  with  atmospheric 
air  exactly  to  the  extreme  gradiution ;  the  water-mark  within  the 
tube  was  examined  when  exactly  at  the  same  level  as  the  exterior 
surface  of  the  liquid :  folds  of  paper  were  used  to  protect  them  from 
the  warmth  of  the  hands  and  thus  prevent  expansion ;  the  barometer 
and  thermometer  were  examined,  and  every  precaution  taken  for 
accurate  admeasurement.  One  of  these  tubes  was  left  empty,  in 
order  to  ascertain  and  eliminate  from  the  result  the  effect  of 
solubility.  Into  the  other  was  placed  a  slip  of  platinized  platinum 
foil,  one  quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  This  strip  of  foil  was  connected 
by  a  platinum  wire  with  another  strip  placed  in  a  tube  of  hydrogen 
and  inserted  in  the  same  vessel.  A.tter  the  circuit  had  been  closed 
for  two  days,  the  liquid  was  found  to  have  risen  in  the  graduated 
tube  22  parts  out  of  the  100 ;  in  the  tube  placed  by  its  side,  it  had 
risen  one  division.  The  tubes  were  allowed  to  remain  several  days 
longer,  but  no  further  alteration  took  place.  This  analysis  gives 
therefore  21  parts  in  100  as  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  a  given  portion 
of  air."  In  these  experiments,  it  must  be  observed  that  only  a 
single  pair  of  the  gas  battery  can  be  used,  as,  if  more  be  employed, 
the  electrolyte  is  likely  to  be  decomposed,  and  gas  added  to  the 
compound. 

Another  useful  application  of  this  interesting  battery  is  the  means 
which  it  affords  of  obtaining  perfectly  pure  nitrogen.  All  the  oxygen 
in  a  given  quantity  of  air  may  be  abstracted,  as  well  as  the  free 
oxygen  contained  in  the  liquid  which  confines  it,  and  by  subsequently 
introducing  into  the  tube  a  little  lime  water,  the  trifling  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  may  be  removed. 

With  respect  to  the  theory  of  the  gas  battery,  Mr.  Grove  says : 
"  Applying  the  theory  of  Grotthus  to  the  gas  battery,  we  may  suppose 
that  when  the  circuit  is  completed  at  each  point  of  contact  of  oxygen, 
water  and  platinum  in  the  oxygen  tube,  a  molecule  of  hydrogen 
leaves  its  associated  molecule  of  oxygen  to  unite  with  one  of  the  free 
gas ;  the  oxygen  thus  thrown  off  unites  with  the  hydrogen  of  the 
adjoining  molecule  of  water,  and  so  on,  until  the  last  molecule  of 
oxygen  unites  with  a  molecule  of  the  free  hydrogen:  or  we  may 
conversely  assume  that  the  action  commences  in  the  hydrogen  tube." 
.  .  .  .  "  There  are  one  or  two  other  theoretical  points  as  to  which  the 
gas  battery  offers  ground  of  interesting  speculation;  the  contact 
theory  is  one.    If  my  notion  of  that  theory  be  correct,  I  am  at  a  loss 
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to  know  how  the  action  of  this  battery  will  be  found  oonristent  with 
ity  if  indeed  the  contact  theory  assumes  contact  as  the  efficient 
cause  of  voltaic  action ;  but  admit  that  this  can  only  be  circulated  by 
chemical  action,  I  see  little  difference,  save  in  the  mere  hypothetical 
expression,  between  the  contact  and  chemical  theories;  any  con- 
clusion which  would  flow  from  the  one,  would  likewise  be  deducible 
from  the  other.  There  is  no  observed  sequence  of  time  in  the 
phenomena,  the  contact,  or  completion  of  the  circuit,  and  the  elec- 
trolytical  action  are  synchronous.  If  this  be  the  view  of  contact 
theorists,  the  rival  theories  are  mere  disputes  about  terms ;  if,  how- 
ever, the  contact  theory  connects  with  the  term  contact  an  idea  of 
force  which  does  or  may  produce  a  voltaic  current,  independently  of 
chemical  action,  a  force  without  consumption,  I  cannot  but  regard  it 
as  inconsistent  with  the  whole  tenor  of  voltaic  facts  and  general 
experience." 

In  a  postscript  appended  to  this  paper,  Mr.  Orove  details 
some  further  experiments,  the  theory  of  which  seems  at  present 
by  no  means  dear.  On  repeating  the  endiometrical  experiment 
already  described,  with  an  apparatus  in  which  the  external  air 
was  shut  eut,  it  was  found,  after  the  expiration  of  three  days,  that 
the  volume  of  gus  in  the  air-tube  which  had  previously  contracted 
had  now  increased  and  continued  to  do  so.  Mr.  Qrove  at  first 
believed  that  nitrogen  was  decomposed  i  he  subsequently,  however, 
found  that  the  increase  was  due  to  the  addition  of  hydrogen,  and 
that  in  order  to  obtain  the  effect  with  certainty  two  points  were 
essential ;  first  the  exclusion  of  any  notable  quantity  of  atmospherio 
air  from  solution ;  and  secondly,  great  purity  in  the  hydrogen ;  it 
hence  becomes  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  accuracy  in  eudiometric 
experiments,  either  purposely  to  use  common  hydrogen,  or  to  employ 
dosed  vessels  the  tubes  of  which  are  long  and  narrow ;  and  having 
first  charged  the  tubes  with  hydrogen  and  atmospheric  air,  to  allow 
these  to  remain  in  closed  circuit  until  all  the  oxygen  is  abstracted, 
and  a  little  hydrogen  added  by  the  electrolytic  effect  to  the  residual 
nitrogen ;  then  to  substitute  oxygen  for  the  original  hydrogen,  which 
will  in  its  turn  abstract  hydrogen  from  the  nitrogen,  and  leave  only 
pure  nitrogen.  This,  Mr.  Qrove  says,  he  has  frequently  done  with 
perfect  success. 

The  only  way  at  present  of  accounting  for  the  fact  disclosed  in 
these  last  experiments,  appears  to  be,  to  regard  mixed  gases  as  in  a 
state  of  feeble  chemical  union,  the  effect  being  produced  by  the 
affinity  of  the  nitrogen  or  carbonic  acid  for  the  hydrogen;  the 
affinity  of  the  oxygen  of  the  water  being  bahmced  between  the 
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hydrogen  in  the  liquid  and  that  in  the  tube,  would  enable  the 
resultant  feeble  affinity  of  the  nitrogen  for  hydrogen  to  prevail. 
Mr.  Grove  does  not,  however,  venture  a  positive  opinion ;  the  fact, 
as  he  says,  '*  that  gaseous  hydrogen  should  abstract  osoifgen  from 
hfdroget^  without  the  latter  forming  any  combination,  being  so  novel, 
that  attempted  explanation  is  likely  to  prove  premature.'* 

(39i8)  The  form  ol  gas  battery  employed  by  Mr.  Grove  in  his  later 
experiments,  and  which  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  entirely 
preventing  the  interfi^ring  action  of  the  atokoqihere,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  169.  Eig.  169.    In  this  battery,  oxygen  and  deu- 

toxide  of  nitrogen  gave  a  comtinuous  current, 
and  a  permanent  deflection  of  the  galvano* 
meter  was  produced,  when  a  piece  of  phos- 
phorus was  suspended  in  the  nitrogen  tube, 
the  product  being  phosphorous  acid ;  and  the 
curious  instance  was  exhibited  of  the  employ- 
ment of  a  solid,  insoluble  non-conductor,  and 
the  existence  of  a  continuous  voltaic  current, 
and  of  a  true  combustion ;  the  combustiblo 
and  the  '^comlmrant*'  being  at  a  distance: 
phosphorus  burned  by  oxygen  which  is  s^>a- 
rated  from  it  by  strata^  both  of  water  and 
gas,  of  indefinite  length.  A  current  was 
Hkewne  p^kluoed  by  9ul^hwr  in  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  the  sulphur 
being  contained  in  a  little  capsule  of  glass  that  eould  be  heated 
by  a  small  hoop  of  iron  with  a  handle  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the 
moment  the  sulphur  entered  into  fusion,  the  needle  of  the  galva- 
nometer moved,  and  it  c<Mitinued  deflected  during  the  whole  time  it 
remained  in  the  fused  state.  Various  other  substances,  such  as 
camphor,  oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of  cassia,  alcohol,  ether,  &c.,  were  thus 
tried,  and  all  produced  notable  voltaic  effects,  and  a  field  has  tiiuB 
been  laid  open  for  ascertaining  the  voltaic  relations  and  quantitative 
electro-ohemical  combinations  of  solid  and  liquid  substances,  which 
from  their  physical  characteristics  have  not  hitherto  been  recognised 
in  lists  of  the  voltaic  rehitions  of  different  substances,  and  oonse- 
qufflitly  formed  to  a  certain  extent  a  blank  in  the  chemical  theory  of 
the  voltaic  pile. 

(894)  OhnCs  law, — ^In  none  of  the  various  forms  of  the  hydro- 
electric battery  do  we  obtain  in  the  form  of  a  current  the  vrhole  of 
the  Electricity  excited  by  the  chemical  action  on  the  positive 
element.  The  amount  of  Electricity  realized,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
force  of  the  current,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  electromotive  forces, 
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diTided  hy  the  tarn  of  the  TesiBtances  ia  the  circuit ;  thas,  let  F 
denote  the  aetaal  force  of  the  enrrent,  £  the  eleetPomofeiTe  fotoe, 
and  B  the  resistance. 

E 
^  =  B- 
Bj  the  term  eleetiomotiTe  force,  is  to  be  nnderstoed  the  ennse  which 
in  a  dosed  drcut  originates  an  electric  cunent,  or  in  an  unclosed 
one  gives  zise  to  an  electroscopic  tension.  According  to  the 
chemical  theory,  it  is  the  affinity  between  the  active  metal  and  t^e 
element  of  the  liquid  compound  on  which  it  acts.  By  the  term 
resistance  is  signified  the  obstacle  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the 
electric  current  by  the  bodies  through  which  it  has  to  pass ;  it  is  the 
inverse  of  what  is  usxudly  called  their  conducting  power. 

(895)  The  different  causes  whidi  influence  the  quantity  of  Electri- 
city obtained  in  a  voltaic  circuit  have  been  investigated  mathematically 
by  Professor  Ohm,  of  Nuremberg ;  a  translation  of  whose  paper  is 
to  be  found  in  Taylor's  Scientific  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.,  and  his  formul®, 
which  have  been  verified  by  the  researches  of  Daniell  and  Wheat- 
stone,  may  be  regarded  as  the  basis  on  which  all  investigations  that 
have  since  been  made  relative  to  the  force  of  the  voltaic  current 
have  been  founded. 

(3d6)  By  increasing  the  number  of  elements  of  a  voltaie  series 
we  increase  the  tension,  urging  the  Electricity  forward,  but  then 
at  the  same  time  we  increase  the  amount  of  resistance  offered  by 
the  liquid  portion  of  the  circuit ;  so  that,  provided  in  both  cases  the 
circuit  be  completed  by  tk  perfect  conductor  as  a  stout  copper  wire, 
we  obtain  precisely  the  same  results  in  both  cases,  the  electromotive 
forces  and  the  resistances  being  increased  by  an  equal  amount,  for, 
B^  =  «E 
B  fiB 

But  it  is  very  different  when  the  circuit  is  closed  by  an  impetfeet 
conductor :  for  a  resistance  which  might  weaken  to  a  considerable 

extent  -^j^  might  not  sensibly  diminish =p  »  and  in  accordance 

with  this  we  find  that  when  ^preat  resistances  have  to  be  overcome, 
it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  elements  in  proportion 
to  those  resistances. 

(397)  The  resistances  to  the  circulation  of  available  Electncity 
are  of  a  two-fold  character.  We  have  first  B,  the  resistance  in  the 
battery  cell,  which  varies  directly  with  the  distance  between  the 
plates  and  inversely  as  the  area  of  the  efficient  section  of  the  liquid, 
and  which  Daniell  has  shown  to  be  the  mean  of  that  of  the  opposed 
faces  of  the  metals ;  and  we  hare  r,  the  specific  resistance  of  the 
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conducting  wire.    The  amount  of  work  which  a  battery  is  capable 
of  performing  may  be  expressed  therefore  by  the  fraction, 

■^     ""      E  +  r 

In  a  single  circle  closed  by  a  good  conductor,  the  value  of  r  nearly 
vanishes,  and  the  force  of  the  current  is  proportional  to  the  super- 
ficies of  the  metallic  elements.  In  a  compound  circle,  the  following 
general  formula  expresses  the  force  of  the  current  when  the  circuit 
is  completed  by  a  connecting  wire : 

n  E 

^     =     «ED  rl 


S         ■»'      8 
where  the  other  letters  signifying  the  same  as  before. 
D  =  The  distance  between  the  plates. 
S  =  The  section  of  the  plates  in  contact  with  this  liquid. 
I    s=  The  length  of  the  conducting  wire. 
8  =  The  section  of  the  same, 
n  ==  The  number  of  element. 

This  formula  leads  to  the  following  general  law.  (Wheatstone, 
Phil.  Trans.  1848.) 

1*.  "  The  electromotive  force  of  a  voltaic  circuit  varies  with  the 
number  of  the  elements,  and  the  nature  of  the  metals  and  liquids 
which  constitute  each  element,  but  is  in  no  degree  dependent  on  the 
dimensions  of  any  of  their  parts. 

2''.  ''The  resistance  of  each  element  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  distances  of  the  plates  from  each  other  in  the  liquid,  and 
to  the  specific  resistance  of  the  liquid;  and  is  also  inversely 
proportional  to  the  surface  of  the  plates  in  contact  with  the 
liquids. 

3**.  "  The  resistance  of  the  connecting  wire  of  the  circuit  is  directly 
proportional  to  its  length,  and  to  its  specific  resistance,  and  inversely 
proportional  to  its  action." 

(308)  The  method  employed  by  the  German  electricians  for 
measuring  the  strength  of  the  hydro-electric  current,  was  by  ob- 
serving its  effect  on  the  magnetic  needle,  the  force  of  the  current 
being  estimated  from  the  angle  of  deviation.  When  the  gal- 
vanometer consists  merely  of  a  single  stout  copper  wire  placed 
immediately  under,  and  parallel  to,  a  common  variation  needle,  the 
force  of  the  current  acting  on  the  needle  was  determined  by  £amta 
to  be  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  sine  into  the  tangent  of  the 
angle  of  declination;  and  to  save  the  trouble  of  making  a  calcuktioo 
for  each  experiment,  the  following  table  (Peschel's  JElemmts  of 
FhyHcs)  was  drawn  up  by  Fohl,  from  which  the  proportional  force 
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of  any  current  may  be  ascertained  for  any  declination  given  in 
degrees  from  I''  to  90°. 


Deflee- 

iDtenBltj 

Defl«o- 

Intenaltj 

Deflec- 

Intenalty 

tioDor 

of 

tton  or 

of 

tion  of 

of 

Ne«dle. 

Carrent. 

NMdIe. 

Current. 

Needle. 

Cnirent. 

r 

0-0001 

zv 

01016 

6P 

0-6179 

2 

00004 

32 

0-1087 

62 

0-5461 

3 

00009 

33 

0-1161 

63 

0-5740 

4 

0W16 

34 

01238 

64 

0-6049 

5 

0-0026 

36 

0-1328 

66 

0-6380 

6 

00036 

36 

0-1402 

66 

0-6736 

7 

00049 

37 

01489 

67 

0-7119 

8 

0-0064 

38 

0-1679 

68 

0-7533 

9 

0-0081 

39 

01673 

69 

0-7983 

10 

0-0100 

40 

0-1770 

70 

0-8476 

11 

0-0122 

41 

0-1872 

71 

0-9014 

12 

00146 

42 

0-1978 

72 

0-9608 

13 

00170 

43 

0-2088 

73 

10268 

14 

0-0)98 

44 

0-2202 

74 

11004 

16 

0-0228 

46 

0-2321 

76 

1-1833 

16 

0-0269 

46 

0-2446 

76 

1-2776 

17 

00293 

47 

0-2574 

77 

1-3854 

18 

00330 

48 

02709 

78 

1-5106 

10 

00368 

49 

0-2860 

79 

1-6577 

20 

0-0409 

60 

0-2997 

80 

1-8334 

21 

0-0452 

61 

0-3150 

81 

2-0471 

22 

0-0497 

62 

0-3313 

82 

2-3133 

23 

00644 

63 

0-3479 

83 

2-6536 

24 

0-0694 

64 

0-3663 

84 

31061 

26 

0-0647 

66 

0-3840 

86 

3-7378 

26 

0-0702 

66 

0-4036 

86 

4-6830 

27 

0-0769 

67 

0-4239 

87 

6-2551 

28 

0-0819 

68 

0*4466 

88 

9-6133 

29 

00882 

69 

0-4683 

89 

18-8034 

30 

0-0948 

60 

0-4924 

90 

infinite. 

(399)  Ohm  determined  the  intensity  of  a  current  by  the  multi- 
plier, but  instead  of  measuring  the  declination  of  the  needle,  he 
observed  the  amount  of  torsion  of  the  fine  wire  by  which  the  needle 
was  suspended,  the  intensity  of  the  current  being  proportional  to 
the  number  of  degrees  which  the  torsion  index  was  moved  back. 
Eechner  determiaed  the  number  of  oscillations  made  by  the  needle 
of  a  galvanometer  placed  in  the  magnetic  meridian  under  the 
influence  of  the  current,  the  conducting  wire  intersecting  the  mag- 
netic meridian  at  right  angles.  "  The  intensities  of  the  currents  are 
invenehf  as  the  squares  of  the  times  of  the  vibrations ;  or  the 
number  of  units  of  time  which  are  required  to  complete  the  same 
number  of  vibrations."  Thus,  supposing  that  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions made  by  the  needle  under  the  influence  of  a  current  0  in  10 
seconds  is  made  under  the  influence  of  another  current  5  in  5 
seconds,  then  a  :  5  =  rir  :  ^-  =  tJt  :  i^f  =  26  :  100  =  1  :  4. 
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Therefore  the  intenaitj  of  the  carrent  h  in  four  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  current  a.  Pohl,  by  following  the  same  method  of 
magnetic  measuremenfcs,  arrived  at  the  following  law,  which  was 
practically  verified  by  Peschel,  viz. :  "  That  the  intensities  of  cur- 
rents of  single  hydro-electrio  batteries,  in  which  both  electromotors 
present  equal  surfaces  to  the  exciting  fluid,  are,  eaterit  paribus,  as 
the  biquadraie  rooU  of  the  areas  of  the  surfaces  in  action ;"  from 
which  it  follows  that  to  construct  a  battery,  the  intensity  of  whose 
current  shall  be  double  that  of  another  given  battery,  the  exciting 
surface  of  the  former  must  be  16  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
latter. 

(400)  In  their  verifications  of  Ohm's  theory,  the  German  and 
French  electricians  adopted  Fechner's  method.  l%ey  first  observed 
the  oscillations  of  the  needle  where  no  extraneous  resistance  was 
introduced  into  the  circuit,  and  they  then  added  a  known  resistance, 
and  again  measured  the  oscillations.  Wheatstone  adopted  a  different 
method ;  instead  of  constant,  he  employed  variable  resistances,  bring- 
ing thereby  the  currents  in  the  circuits  compared  to  equality,  and 
inferring,  from  the  amount  of  the  resistance  measured  out  between 
two  deviations  of  the  needle,  the  electro-motive  forces  and  resist- 
ances of  the  circuit  according  to  the  particular  conditions  of  the 
experiment.  For  this  purpose  he  invented  an  instrument  which 
he  calls  a  rheostat;  it  consists  essentially  of  two  cylinders,  one  of 
wood,  on  which  a  spiral  groove  is  cut,  and  round  whidi  is  coiled  a 
long  wire  of  very  small  diameter,  and  the  other  of  brass ;  by  means 
of  a  handle  any  part  of  the  wire  can  be  unwound  from  the  wooden 
cylinder  and  wound  on  to  the  brass.  The  coils  on  the  wood  cylinder 
being  insulated  and  kept  separate  from  each  other  by  the  groove,  the 
current  passes  through  the  entire  length  of  the  wire  coiled  upon 
that  cylinder,  but  the  coils  on  the  brass  cylinder  not  being  insulated, 
the  current  passes  immediately  from  the  point  of  the  wire,  which  is 
in  contact  with  the  cylinder,  to  a  spring  in  metallic  communication 
with  the  wires  of  the  circuit.  The  effective  part  of  the  length  of 
the  wire  is  therefore  the  variable  portion  which  is  on  the  wooden 
cylinder.  The  cylinders  are  six  inches  in  length  and  1^  inch  in 
diameter ;  the  threads  of  the  screw  are  40  to  the  inch,  and  the  wire 
is  of  brass  xiifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Very  thin  and  badly 
conducting  metal  is  employed  in  order  to  introduce  a  greater  resist- 
ance into  the  circuit ;  a  scale  is  placed  to  measure  the  number  of 
coils  unwound,  and  the  fractions  of  a  coil  are  determined  by  an 
index  which  is  fixed  to  the  axis  of  one  of  the  cylinders  and  points  to 
the  divisions  of  a  graduated  scale. 

(401)  For  measuring  very  great  resistances,  as  long  telegraph 
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wires,  op  imperfectly  conducting  liquids,  Wheatstone  employs  a 
series  of  Qoils  of  fine  silk  covered  copper  wire  about  the  rhr  of  an 
inch  in  diameter ;  two  of  these  coils  are  50  feet  in  length,  the  others 
are  respectively  lOD,  200,  400,  and  800  feet  in  length.  The  two 
ends  of  each  coil  are  attached  to  short  thick  wires,  fixed  to  the 
upper  faces  of  ti^e  cylinders,  which  serve  to  combine  all  the  coils  in 
one  continuous  lei^^h.  On  the  upper  face  of  each  cylinder  is  a 
double  brass  spring,  moveable  round  a  centre,  so  that  its  ends  may 
rest  at  pleasure  either  on  the  enda  of  the  thick  wires  united  to  the 
circuit,  or  may  be  removed  from  them  and  rest  on  the  wood.  In  the 
latter  position,  the  current  of  the  circuit  must  pass  through  the  coil, 
but  in  the  former  position  the  current  passes  through  the  spring, 
and  removes  the  entire  resistance  of  the  coil  from  the  circuit. 
When  all  the  sptixigs  rest  on  the  wires,  the  resistance  of  the  whole 
series  of  coils  is  reixioved ;  but  by  turning  the  springs  so  as  to  intro- 
duce different  coils  into  the  circuit  any  multiple  of  50  feet  up  to 
1600  may  he  brought  into  it.  Wheatstone  finds  that  the  resistance 
of  the  entire  1600  feet  is  ei^uivalent  to  218*880  units  of  resistance, 
or  feet  of  .the  standard  wire  (diameter  -071  of  an  inch).  He  also 
sometimes  employs  six  other  coils,  each  containing  500  yards  of  wire. 
The  red^ced  length  of  this  sezi^s  is  above  233  miles  of  the  standard 
wire, a^ndby  combining  this  series  pf  coils  with  the  preceding,  he  is 
able  to  m^asiire  resistances  equal  to  274^  miles.  For  measuring 
comparatively  small  resistances,  Whe^rtstone  employs  a  cylinder  10  J 
inches,  in  length,  and  3i  in  diameta*,  round  which  is  wound  108  coils 
of  a  Cjppper  wire  if^th  of  An  inch  thick,  any  part  of  which  cau,  by 
turning  the iQylinfi}^r,. be  uu^liided  in  the  circuit;  but  the  thickness, 
length,  and  material  of  the  wire  may  be  varied  aceprding  to  the 
limits  of  th^  variable  resistance  required  to  be  iutroduced  into  the 
circuit,  and  tl^e  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  these  changes  are 
required  to  be  measured.  This  form  of  rheostat  may  be  usefully 
employed  as  a  regulator  of  a  voltaic  current  in  order  to  maintain  for 
any  reqtiirexl  length  of  tijne  precisely  the  same  degree  of  force,  or  to 
change  it  in  ,any  ne^uired  proportion.  It  would  serve  as  a  regulator 
for  an  electro-magnetic  engine.  In  Yojta-typing  operations  the 
advantage  of  using  the,  rheostat  is  obvious,  by  varying  it  from  time 
to  time  so  as  to  keep  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  (which  should 
consist  of  a  single  thick  plate  or  wire,  making  a  single  convolution) 
to  the  same  point,  a  current  of  any  required  degree  of  energy  may 
be  maintained  without  any  notable  increase  or  diminution,  for  any 
length  of  time.  These  two  forms  of  the  rheostat  are  shown  in  Figs. 
170, 171;  Fig.  ]70  being  the  instrument  employed  for  great  re- 
sistances, and  Fig.  171  that  used  when  the  resistances  are  smaller. 
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(402)  Bj  means  of  his  rheostat^  Wheatstone  has  shown  that  the 
number  of  tiims  of  the  cylinder  requisite  to  reduce  the  needle  of 
the  galvanometer  from  one  given  degree  to  another,  is  an  accurate 
measure  of  the  electromotive  force  of  the  circuit.  He  has  also 
proved  that  similar  voltaic  elements  of  various  magnitudes  conform- 
ably to  theory,  have  the  same  electromotive  force ;  that  the  electro- 
motive force  increases  exactly  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  number 
of  similar  elements  arranged  in  series ;  and  that  when  an  apparatus 
for  decomposing  water  is  placed  in  the  circuit,  an  electromotive  force 
opposed  to  that  of  the  battery  is  called  into  action,  which  is  constant 
in  its  amount,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  the  number  of 
elements  of  which  the  battery  consists.  The  electromotive  forces  of 
Voltaic  elements  formed  of  an  amalgam  of  potassium  with  zinc, 
copper,  and  platinum,  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  the  electro-negative 
metal  being  the  interposed  liquid,  are  given :  the  last  combination  is 
one  of  great  electromotive  energy,  and  when  a  voltameter  is  inter- 
posed in  the  circuit,  it  decomposes  water  abundantly.  A  still  more 
energetic  electromotive  force  is  exhibited  by  a  voltaic  element,  con- 
sisting of  amalgam  of  potassium,  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  plate  of 
platinum  covered  with  a  film  of  peroxide  of  lead.  A  series  of  10 
such  elements  being  equal  to  33  of  Daniell's,  or  50  of  WoUaston's 
cells. 
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CHAPTEE  Vm. 
EFFECTS  OF  THE  VOLTAIC  CTJEBENT. 

Lnminocifl,  thermal,  magnetic,  and  phyaidlogical  phenomena. 

(403)  Ok  compaiiiig  the  Electricitj  of  the  Voltaic  battery  with  that 
of  the  Electrical  battery,  we  find  a  difference  between  the  two  which 
may  be  expressed  in  the  three  following  particulars: — 1®.  The 
intentity  of  yoltaic  Electricity,  as  compared  with  statical,  is  exceed- 
ingly hw:  2"*.  The  quantity  of  Electricity  set  in  motion  by  the 
smallest  voltaic  circle  is  almost  infinitely  greater  than  that  from  the 
electrical  machine;  indeed,  it  has  been  shown  by  Faraday  (JExp, 
Sesear.^  371,  et  isq.)  that  two  wires — one  of  platinum  and  one  of 
zinc,  each  one-eighteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter — placed  five- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  apart,  and  immersed  to  the  depth  of  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  acid,  consisting  of  one  drop  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  four 
ounces  of  distilled  water,  at  a  temperature  of  about  60°,  and  con- 
nected at  the  other  extremities  by  a  copper  wire,  eighteen  feet  long 
and  one-eighteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  yield  as  much  Electricity  in 
eight  beats  of  a  watch,  or  rfsr  of  a  minute,  as  an  electrical  battery, 
consisting  of  fifteen  jars,  each  containing  184  square  inches  of  glass, 
coated  on  both  sides,  and  charged  by  thirty  tarns  of  a  fifty-inch  plate 
machine :  3*.  While  the  discharge  of  the  eleetriedl  battery  is  instan- 
taneous ;  in  the  vdUtie  battery  a  current  circulates  in  an  uninter- 
rupted and  continuous  stream,  although  the  wire  uniting  the  opposite 
ends  is  constantly  tending  to  restore  the  electric  equilibrium. 

(404)  In  considering  the  effects  of  voltaic  Electricity,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  do  so  in  rehition  to  these  three  circumstances,  as  con- 
trasting it  with  ordinary  Electricity.  In  a  former  chapter  it  has 
been  shown,  that  a  piece  of  glass  or  sealing  wax  rubbed  with  flannel, 
and  held  near  the  cap  of  the  gold-leaf  electroscope,  causes  an  imme- 
diate divergence  of  the  leaves ;  but  the  largest  calorimotor  that  has 
ever  been  constructed  is  incapable  of  producing  an  equal  effect: 
indeed,  it  ia  only  by  the  application  of  the  condenser  that  any  indi- 

X  2 
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cations  of  Electricity  can  be  obtained  from  it  ;*  but  with  a  battery  of 
many  pairs  the  effect  is  very  distinct,  though  water  be  the  sole 
exciting  agent,  as  we  have  already  seen  (340).  And  it  matters  not 
what  the  size  of  the  plates  may  be ;  pairs  of  copper  and  zinc,  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  square,  being  quite  as  effectual  as  plates  four 
inches  square,  numerous  alternations  being  the  only  requisite.  Here 
then  we  see  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  simple  and  the 
compound  voltaic  circle,  and  between  quantity  and  intensity.  From 
the  largest  calorimotor  that  was  ever  constructed,  we  can  obtain  no 
direct  shock,  and  only  feeble  electro-chemical  effects,  while  thirty  or 
forty  pairs  of  zinc  and  copp^,  four  inches  square,  excited  by  the 
same  acid,  will  diverge  gold  leaves,  give  shocks,  and  decompose 
acidulated  water  very  rapidly:  in  general  terms  it  nsay  be  stated, 
coBteris  jparibtts^  that  the  quantity  of  the  electric  current  bears  a 
relation  to  the  size  of  the  plates,  and  the  inteimty  to  the  number  of 
the  alternations. 

(405)  IJherniul  and  h^ninaus  ph^ftemena. — The  wonderftil  heating 
powers  of  an  extensive  voltaic  battery,  and  the  intense  light  emitted 
between  charcoal  points;  were  noticed  in  the  last  chapter  (363).  In 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Electrical  Sodety  (4to.  voluaae),  a  series  of 
experiments  performed  with  a  sulphate  of  copper  battery,  consisting 
of  160  cells,  «re  detailed.  The  defiagratipn  of  tnercury  is  described 
«8  most  brilliant;  and  the  length  of  the  flame  between  charcoal 
points,  was  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  Zinc  turnings  were  speedily 
deflagrated,  and  their  oxide  was  seen  floating  about  the  room.  In 
these  experiments,  the  following  interesting  result  was^r*^  obtained : 

*  With  the  aid  of  the  6leetroflco|>o  shown  in  Fig.  17%  oonstructdd  by  Mr. 
Qaasiot,  the  Rev.  Charles  Pritchard  {PhiL  TroM. 
1844)  obtained  signs  of  tension  in  a  single  cell 
excited  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  platinum 
and  zinc.  A  is  a  glass  vesseli  the  stem  of  which 
is  well  coated  with  lac ;  B  B*  two  copper  wires 
paaoing  through  s^aes  tabes  and  corks ;  D  D'  giit 
discs,  each  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  attached 
to  the  wires ;  P  a  copper  plate,  with  a  wire  passing 
through  a  glass  tube ;  to  the  end  of  the  wire  ia 
attached  a  narrow  slip  of  gold  leaf  L.  The  discs 
must  be  adjusted  with  care,  so  as  to  allow  the 
leaf  to  be  eqxddistaat  from  eaoh.  K  B  is  oon* 
aeeted  by  a  wixe  attached  to  the  idatinum,  sad  B'  to  saoiher  wire  attaohsd  to 
the  zinc  of  a  single  cell  of  the  nitric  add  battery  insulated  on  a  plate  of  lac,  and 
an  excited  glass  rod  is  approximated  very  gradually  towards  the  plate  P,  the  gold 
leaf  will  be  attracted  to  B',  or  the  disc  attached  to  the  sine;  and  if  excited 
resin  is  approximated  in  a  similar  manner,  the  gold  is  then  attracted  to  B  or  the 
disc  attached  to  the  platinum. 
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When  tlie  ends  of  the  main  wires  were  placed  across  each  other  (at 
about  one  or  two  inokes  from  tiieir  extremities,  not  touching,  but 
with  an  intervening  staratum  of  air,  the  striking'  distance  through 
which  the  Slectricit^  passed,  producing  a  brilliant  light),  that  wire 
connected  with  the  ponHv&  end  of  tiie  battery  became  red43Lot  from 
the  point  of  crossing  to  ita  extremitj.  The  corresponding  portion 
of  the  other  wire  remained  comparatiTely  cold;  She  wires  were 
removed  from  the  battery :  that  w^ich  had  been  made  the  pomtive 
was  made  the  negative,  and  that  which  had  been  ne<;ftitw  was  made 
positive.  The  results  were  still  the  same : — ^the  posiiive  wire  becom- 
ing in  all  oases  heated  from  its  end  to  the  point  of  crossing,  and 
finally  bending,  beneath  its  own  weight.  When  a  piece  of  sulphuret 
of  barium  was  placed:  on  the  table,  with  one  wire  resting  on  it,  upon 
bringing  the  other  to  within  the  striking  distance,  the  portion  conti- 
guous to  the  wire  was  fosed,  but  could  not  be  collected.  When 
sulphuret  of  lead  was  aimihirly  placed,  the  metal  was  released  in 
small  quantitiesi  but  when  sulphuret  of  antimony  was  placed  in 
circuit  the  most  brilliant  effects  were  obtained.  The  negative  wire 
was  firmly  held  on  the  sulphuret,  and  the  positive  brought  to  within 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  it,,  the  heat  of  the  flame  immediately  disen- 
gaged the  elemente  combined  with  the  metal,  and  they  were  dissi- 
pated in  the  form  of  vapour,  leaving  a  small  portion  of  fiiaed  metal  in 
a  state  of  intense  heat.  When  the  main  wires  weie  crossed,  and 
their  ends  placed  in  two  rimilar  jars^  containing  distilled  water,  in 
about  two  minutes  the  water  in  the  positive  cell  boiled ;  that  in  the 
otiier  presenting  no  such  appearance.  On  applying  a  powerful 
magnet  the  flame  from  the  charcoal  points  obeyed  the  known  laws  of 
electro-magnetism^  being  attracted  or  repelled  as  the  case  might  be, 
or  following  the  motion  of  the  magnet  if  the  latter  was  revolved. 
But  when  a  powerful  horse-shoe  magnet  was  held  horizontally  with 
its  north  or  marked  end  uppermost,  and  the  wire  from  the  negative 
side  of  the  battery  firmly  pressed  on  the  magnet,  the  positive  wire 
being  brought  to  within  the  striking  distance,  a  brilliant  circular 
flame  of  electrical  light  was  seen  to  revolve  from  left  to  right  as  the 
hande  of  a  voaieih,  Wh^a  the  position  of  the  magnet  was  reversed, 
the  flame  revolved  irom  right  to  left.  The  appearance  of  the  flame 
was  not  unlike  that  of  the  brush  from  the  electrical  machine  received 
on  a  large  surface,  only  much  more  brilliant. 

(406)  The  colour  of  the  light  which  attends  the  voltaic  disruptive 
discharge  varies  with  the  substances  between  which  the  dischai^e 
passes.  If  thin  metallic  leaves  be  employed,  they  are  deflagrated 
with  considerable  brilliancy.  The  beautiful  effects  are  not^  however, 
owing  to  the  combustion  of  the  metals,  though  in  some  cases  in- 
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creased  by  this  cause,  but  arise  from  a  dispersion  of  their  particles 
analogous  to  that  of  the  more  momentary  explosion  of  the  Leyden 
battery.  Gold  leaf  emits  a  white  light,  tinged  with  blue;  siher,  a 
beautiful  emerald  green  light ;  copper,  a  bluish  white  light,  with  red 
sparks ;  lead,  a  purple ;  and  zinc,  a  brilliant  white  light,  tinged  with 
red.  The  experiments  may  be  performed  by  fixing  a  plate  of  polished 
tinned  iron  to  one  wire  of  the  battery,  and  taking  up  a  leaf  of  any 
metal  on  the  point  of  the  other  wire,  bringing  it  in  contact  with 
the  tin  plate.  Eren  under  distilled  water  the  disruptire  discharge 
of  the  Toltaic  battery  takes  place  in  a  stream  of  brilliant  Ught. 

Fig.  178.  Mr.  De  la  Bue  has  contrived  the 

arrangement,  shown  in  Fig.  173,  for 
submitting  metals  to  the  action  of 
the  voltaic  current.  It  consists  of 
two  brass  columns  surmounted  by  a 
series  of  holders  which  move  on 
centres,  and  any  two  opposed  points 
are  brought  into  contact  by  a  rack 
and  pinion  adjustment. 

(407)  The  best  method  of  showing  the  power  of  the  voltaic  current 
to  heat  metallic  wire,  is  to  roll  about  eighteen  inches  of  wire  into  a  long 
spiral,  and  to  place  it  in  the  interior  of  a  glass  tube.  Fig.  174,  its  ends 
passing  through  corks,  or  attached  to  screws,  so  as  to  be  readily  con- 
Fig.  174.     nected  with  the  terminal  wires  of  the  battery :  by  this 

r  means  a  high  temperature  may  be  communicated  to  the 
glass  tube,  though  the  wire  may  not  be  ignited ;  and  by 
immersing  it  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  that  fluid  may 
^  speedily  be  raised  to  its  boiling  point.  When  a  wire  in  the 

voltaic  circuit  is  heated,  the  temperature  frequently  rises 
first,  or  most  at  one  end ;  but  it  was  shown  by  Faraday 
that  this  depends  on  adventitious  circumstances,  and  is 
not  due  to  any  relation  of  positive  or  negative,  as  respects 
^  the  current.    Faraday  has  also  shown   (JExperimetUal 

^r  Betearches,  853,  note)  that  the  same  quantity  of  Elec- 

J-^n^     tricity  which,  passed  in  a  given  time,  can  heat  an  inch  of 
platinum  wire  of  a  certain  diameter  red  hot,  can  also 
heat  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  or  any  length  of  the  same  wire,  to  the 
same  degree,  provided  the  cooling  circumstances  are  the  same  for 
every  part,  in  all  cases. 

(408)  It  was  Lieut.-General  Pasley  who  first  applied  the  heating 
power  of  the  galvanic  battery  to  a  useful  practical  purpose.  While 
engaged  in  operations  on  the  river  Thames,  he  was  written  to  by  Mr. 
Palmer  {Smee's  JElectro-metallurjif,  p.  297),  who  recommended  him 
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to  employ  the  galvanic  battery,  instead  of  the  long  fuse  then  in  use, 
and  after  being  put  in  possession  of  the  method  of  operating,  he 
immediately  adopted  it,  and  has  since  turned  it  to  excellent  account 
in  the  remoyal  of  the  wreck  of  the  Boyal  George  at  Spithead,  as  is 
weU  known. 

(409)  The  destruction  by  gunpowder  of  the  Bound  Down  Cliff  on 
the  line  of  tiie  South  Eastern  Eailway,  on  Thursday,  26th  January, 
1843,  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  successful  application  of  a  scientific 
principle  to  a  great  and  important  practical  purpose.  In  this  grand 
experiment^  by  a  single  blast,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
galyanic  battery,  1,000,000  tons  of  chalk  were  in  less  than  five 
minutes  detached  and  remoyed,  and  10,OOOZ.  and  twelve  months' 
labour  saved. 

The  following  account  is  abridged  from  the  Beport  in  the  Times 
newspaper: — "The  experiment  has  succeeded  to  admiration,  and 
as  a  specimen  of  engineering  skill,  confers  the  highest  credit  on 
Mr.  Cubitt  who  planned,  and  on  his  colleagues  who  assisted  in  carry- 
ing it  into  execution.  Everybody  has  heard  of  the  Shakspeare  Cliff, 
it  would  be  superfluous,  therefore,  to  speak  of  its  vast  height,  were 
not  the  next  cliff  to  it  on  the  west  somewhat  higher :  that  cliff  is 
Bound-Down  Cliff,  the  scene  and  subject  f  f  tliis  day's  operations. 
It  rises  to  the  height  of  375  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and  was,  till 
this  afternoon,  of  a  singularly  bold  and  picturesque  character.  As  a 
projection  on  this  cliff  prevented  a  direct  line  being  taken  from  the 
eastern  mouth  of  Abbot's  Cliff  Tunnel  to  the  western  mouth  of  the 
Shakspear  Tunnel,  it  was  resolved  to  remove,  yesterday,  no  inconsi- 
derable portion  of  it  from  the  rugged  base  on  which  it  has  defied  the 
winds  and  waves  of  centuries.  Three  different  gtdleries  and  three 
different  shafts  connected  with  them,  were  constructed  in  the  cliff. 
The  length  of  the  galleries  or  passages  was  about  800  feet.  At  the 
bottom  of  each  shaft  was  a  chamber  11  feet  long,  5  feet  high,  and 
4  feet  6  inches  wide.  In  each  of  the  eastern  and  western  chambers, 
5,500  lbs.  of  gunpowder  were  placed,  and  in  the  centre  chamber 
7,500  lbs.,  making  in  the  whole,  18,000  lbs.  The  gunpowder  was  in 
^^>  placed  in  boxes :  loose  powder  was  sprinkled  over  the  bags,  of 
which  the  mouths  were  opened,  and  the  bursting  charges  were  in  the 
centre  of  the  main  charges.  The  distance  of  the  charges  from  the 
face  of  the  cliff  was  from  60  to  70  feet.  It  was  calculated  that  the 
powder,  before  it  could  find  a  vent,  must  move  100,000  yards  of 
chalk,  or  200,000  tons.  It  was  confidently  expected  that  it  would 
move  one  million. 

"  The  following  preparations  were  made  to  ignite  this  enormous 
quantity  of  powder: — ^At  the  back  of  the  cliff  a  wooden  shed  was 
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constructed^  in  which  three  galTBEnic  batterids-  wero  erected.  Each 
battery  consisted  of  18  Daniell's  cylinders,  and  two  common  batteries 
of  20  plaites  each.  To  these  batteries  were  attached  wires  which 
communicated  at  the  end  of  the  charge  by  means  of  a  retj  fine  wire 
of  platinum,  which  the  electric  current  as  it  passed  over  it  made  red 
hot  to  fire  the  powder.  The  wires,  corered  with  ropes,  were  ^lead 
upon  the  grass  to  the  top  of  the  cUff,  and  then  falling  ovdr  it^  were 
carried  to  the  eastern,  the  centre,  and  the  westom  chamben.  Lieu- 
tenant Hutchinson,  of  the  Boyal  Engineers,  had  the  oommaocMl  of  the 
three  batteries,  and  it  was  arranged  that'  when  he  fired  the  centre, 
Mr.  Hodges  and  Mr.  Wright  should  simultaneously  fire  the  eastern 
and  western  batteries.  The  wires  were  each  1000  feet  in  length,  and 
it  was  ascertained  by  experiment  that  the  current  will  heat  platutum 
wire  sufficiently  hot  to  ignite  gunpowder  to  a  distance  of  2,800  feet 
of  wire. 

*' Exactly  at  twenty-six  minutes  past  two  o'el6ok|  a  low,  fiadnt, 
indistinct,  indescribable,  moaming  subterranean:  rumble  was  heard, 
and  immediately  afterwards  the  bottom  of  the  cliff  began  to  belly 
out,  and  then  almost  simultaaeonsly  idwut  600  feet  in  breadth  of  the 
summit  began  gradually  but  rapidly  to  sink.  There  was  no  roaring 
explosion,  no  bursting  out  of  fire,  no  violent  and  crashing  splitting 
of  rocks,  and  comparatively  speaking  very  little  smoke :  for  a  pro- 
ceeding of  mighty  and  irrepressible  force,  it  had  little  or  noidmig  of  the 
appearance  of  force.  The  rock  seemed  as  if  it  had  exchanged  its  solid 
for  a  fluid  nature,  for  it  glided  1^  a  stream  into  the  80%  which  was 
at  a  distance  of  100  yards,  perhaps  more  firam  its  base,  filling  up 
several  large  pools  of  water  which  had  been  left  by  the  receding  tide. 
As  the  chalk,  which  crumbled  into  fiagments,  flowed  into  the  sea 
without  splash  or  noise,  it  discoloured  the  water  around  with  a  daris, 
thick,  inky-looking  fluid;  and  when  the  sinking  mass  had  finally 
reached  its  resting  place,  a  dark  brovm  eolour  was  seen  on  different 
parts  of  it  which  had  not  been  carried  off  the  land.'* 

(410)  The  circumstance  of  so  little  smoke  b^ing  seen  attendant  on 
the  combustion  of  such  a  prodigious  quantity  of  gunpowder,  occa- 
sioned to  many  a  good  deal  of  surprise,  and  induced  a  beUef  tiiat  the 
whole  of  the  gunpowder  had  not  been  fired;  but  when  we  consider 
that  the  smoke  owes  its  visibility  principally  to  the  solid  and  finely 
divided  charcoal*  which  is  suspended  in  it,  ttnd  that  in  passing 
through  such  an  immense  mass  of  limestone|.it  musit  have  been  JiU 


*  The  principal  gaseous  results  of  the  combustion  of  gunpowder  are  carbonic 
oxide,  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  and  sulphurous  acid ;  the  solid  residue  consists  of 
carbonate  and  sulphate  of  potassa,  sulphuret  of  potassiumj  and  charcoal. 
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tered  as  it  were  from  this  solid  matter,  our  wonder  at  the  absence  of 
smoke  on  this  occasion  will  cease. 

(411)  It  was  first  pointed  out  hj  Mr.  Grove  (Phil,  Mag,  Dec. 
1845 ;  Thil,  Tratu,  1847)  that  there  is  a  striking  difference  between 
the  heat  generated  in  a  platinum  wire  by  a  yoltaic  current  according 
as  the  wire  is  immersed  in  atmospheric  air  or  in  other  gases.  He 
found,  by  including  a  voltameter  in  the  cirouit,  that  the  amount  of 
gas  yielded  by  the  battery  is  in  some  inverse  ratio  to  the  heat 
developed  in  the  wire,  and  by  placing  a  thermometer  at  a  given 
distance  he  ftirther  showed  that  the  radiated  heat  was  in*  a  direct 
ratio  with  the  visible  heat.  The  following  remarkable  experiment 
was  made.  Two  glass  tubee  of  precisely  the  same  length  and  internal 
diameter  w^re  closed  with  corks  at  each  extremity;  through  the 
corks  the  end^  of  copper  wires  penetrated,  and  joining  these  were 
coils  of  fine  plaitinum  wire  one-eightieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
8*7  inches  long  wh^  Uitcoiled.  One  tube  was -filled  vdth  oxygen 
and  the  other  vrith  hydrogen,  and  the  tubes  thus  prepared  were 
immersed  in  two  separate  vessels  in  all  respecfe  similar  to  each  other, 
and  each  contoining  three  ounces  of  water.  A  thennometer  was 
placed  in  the  water  in  each  vessel,  the  copper  wires  were  connected 
BO  as  to  form  a  continuous  circuit  vrith  a  nilHc  acid  battery  of  eight 
cells,  eaeh  cell  exposing  eight  square  inches  of  surface.  Upon  the 
circuit  being'  completed,  the  wire  in  tho  tube  containing,  the  oxygen 
rose  to  a  white  heat,  while  thait  in  the  hydrogen  was  not  tnstbfy 
ignited;  the  temperature  of  the  water,  which  at  the  commencement 
of  the  experiment  was  60?  Fahr.  in  ea<;h  vessel^  rose  in  five  minutes 
in  the  water  surrounding  the  tube  of  hydrogen  fix)m  60^  to  70",  and 
in  that  containing  the  oxygen  from  60*  to  8P.  Here  tiien  we  have 
the  same  quantity  of  Electricity  passing  through  two  similar  portions 
ef  wire  immersed  in  the  same  quantity  of  liquid,  and  yet  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  surrounded  by  a  thin  envelope  of  different 
gases,  a  large  portion'  of  the  heat  which  is  developed  in  one  portion 
appears  to  have  been  annihilated  in  the  other,  ^milar  experiments 
wei^  made  with  other  gases,  and  it  was  found  that  hydrogen  far 
exceeded  all  other  gases  in  its  cooling  effect  on  the  ignited  wire. 
The  following  was  the  order  of  the  gases,  both  by  direct  experiment 
and  by  testing  the  intensity'  of  ignition  by  the  inverse  conducting 
power  of  the  wire  as  measured  by  the  amount  of  gas  in  a  voltameter 
included  in  the  circuit. 

Cubic  InchdB  of  gas  eTolred  in 
Ommt  Bnmmadiag  th«  win.  the  TOlUmeter  per  mlnnte. 

Hydrogen 7"7 

Olefiantgas «        70 
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Cobi«  iB«hM  of  gM  eTOlTod  in 
OaMM  muTOondiiif  tlie  win.  the  TolUmeter  per  minute. 

Carbonic  oxide 6*6 

Carbonic  acid 6*6 

Oxygen       .        .     ' 6'6 

Nitrogen 6'4 

(412)  Experiments  were  made  by  Mr.  Oroye  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  phenomenon  was  occasioned  bj  the  yaijing  specific  heat 
of  the  media  surrounding  the  wire,  but  the  results  were  of  a  negative 
character.  It  then  occurred  to  him  that  from  the  recognized  analogy 
in  chemical  character  of  hydrogen  to  the  metab,  this  gas  may  possibly 
possess  a  certain  conducting  power,  and  thus  divert  s  portion  of  the 
current  from  the  wire.  An  experiment,  however,  with  a  batteiy  of 
500  cells  of  the  nitric  acid  arrangement  failed  to  show  the  slightest 
conducting  power  either  in  this  gas  or  in  atmospheric  air.  Neither 
can  the  cooling  effects  of  different  gases  be  in  any  way  connected 
with  their  specific  gravities,  since  carbonic  acid  on  the  one  hand  and 
hydrogen  on  the  other,  produce  greater  cooling  effects  than  atmo- 
spheric air ;  and  defiant  gas,  which  closely  approximates  air,  and  is 
far  removed  frY)m  hydrogen  in  specific  gravity,  much  more  nearly 
approximates  hydrogen,  and  is  far  removed  from  air  in  its  cooling 
effect.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Grove  is  inclined  to  think  that  although 
influenced  by  the  fluency  of  the  gas,  the  phenomenon  is  mainly  due 
to  a  molecular  action  at  the  surfaces  of  the  ignited  body  and  of  the 
gas.  We  know  that  in  the  recognized  effects  of  radiant  heat,  the 
physical  state  of  the  surface  of  the  radiating  or  absorbing  body 
exercises  a  most  important  influence  on  the  relative  velocities  of 
radiation  or  absorption :  thus  black  and  white  surfaces  are  strikingly 
contra-distinguished  in  this  respect.  *'  Why,"  he  asks, "  may  not  the 
surface  of  the  gaseous  medium  contiguous  to  the  radiating  substance, 
exercise  a  reciprocal  influence  P  Why  may  not  the  suifi&oe  of  hydro- 
gen be  as  black,  and  that  of  nitrogen  as  white  to  the  ignited  wire  ?" 
Mr.  Grove  thinks  this  notion  to  be  more  worthy  of  consideration  as 
it  may  establish  a  link  of  continuity  between  the  cooling  effects  of 
different  gaseous  media,  and  the  mysterious  effects  of  surface  in 
catalytic  combinations  and  decompositions  by  solids  such  as  platinum. 
Whatever  may  ultimately  prove  to  be  the  real  cause  of  the  cooling 
influence  of  different  gases,  it  is  evident  from  Mr.  Grove's  experi- 
ments, that  it  is  to  be  referred  to  some  specific  action  of  hydrogen,  as 
the  differences  of  effect  of  all  gases  other  than  hydrogen  and  its 
compounds,  are  quite  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  differences 
between  the  hydrogenous  and  other  gases.  Mr.  Grove  (the  tendency 
of  whose  mind  is  to  make  practical  applications  of  the  facts  disclosed 
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by  BciexLoe)  suggesta  that  the  experimenta  now  detailed  m^y  ulti- 
mately find  some  beneficial  applications  in  solving  tbe  problem  ol 
a  safety-light  for  mines  .  A  light  which  is  just  able  to  support 
itself  under  the  cooling  effiect  of  atmospheric  air,  would  be  extin- 
guished by  air  mixed  with  hydrogenous  gas ;  indeed  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  the  voltaic  arc  in  hydrogen,  though  in  nitrogen, 
wldch  is  equally  incapable  of  combining  with  the  terminals,  it  can 
be  obtained  without  difficulty. 

(418)  Fig.  176  represents  the  appearance  presented  by  the  voltaic 

Fig.  175. 


flame  between  pencils  of  well-burnt  boxwood  charcoal,  or  which 
answers  better,  between  pencils  formed  of  that  plumbago-like  sub- 
stance found  lining  the  interior  of  long  used  coal-gas  retorts.  The 
arched  form  of  the  fiame  is  owing  to  the  ascensional  force  of  the 
heated  air.  With  respect  to  the  charcoal  light,  it  was  noticed  by 
De  la  Eive,  with  a  Grove's  battery  of  forty  pairs  {Froo.  Meet,  Soc), 
that  the  luminous  arc  cannot  be  obtained  between  two  charcoal  points 
until  after"  the  two  points  have  been  in  contact,  and  are  heated 
around  this  point  of  contact.  We  may  then  by  separating  them 
gradually  succeed  in  having  between  them  a  luminous  arch  an  inch 
or  more  in  length.  Wood  charcoal,  which,  after  having  been  power- 
fully ignited,  has  been  quenched  by  means  of  water,  is  that  which 
gives  the  most  beautiftd  light,  on  account  of  its  con-  pig.  176. 
ducting  power  being  increased.  Coke,  though  it 
succeeds  as  well  as  charcoal,  does  not  give  so  brilliant 
and  white  a  light:  it  is  always  rather  bluish,  and 
sometimes  red.  The  transfer  of  particles  of  carbon 
from  the  positive  to  the  negative  pole,  whilst  the 
luminous  arch  is  produced,  is  evident ;  but  it  is  espe- 
cially sensible  in  vacuo,  Fig.  176.  A  cavity  is  observed 
to  be  formed  in  the  point  of  the  positive  charcoal,  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  a  hollow  cone,  in  which  the 
solid  cone,  formed  by  the  deposition  of  particles  of 
carbon,  might  penetrate  almost  exactly.  The  pheno- 
menon is  almost  the  same  in  the  air,  except  that  the 
accumulation  of  carbon  on  the  negative  point  is  less, 
because  a  portion  of  the  molecules  bums  in  the  transfer ; 
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and  the  positive  point  preientB  only  a  flat  instead  of  a  hollow  aurfaoe. 
This  latter  result  probably  arises  from  the  combustion  of  l^e  thin 
exterior  oi  the  hollow  cone^  which  must  be  farmed  in  air  as.  well  as 
in  vacuo. 

It  is  this  more  rapid  oonsxunption  of  the  positiye,  than  the  negative 
carbon  which  has  hitherto  beeu  one  of  iba^  ohief  diffloulties  in  the 
application  of  the  eleotrio  light  to  practical  illomination.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  but  the  most 
simple,  perfect,  and  portable  apparatus  are  those  invented  by  M. 
Jules  Duboscq  and  by  M.  DeleuiL*  The  object  to  be  attained  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  charcoal  terminals  at  a  constant  distance  £rom 
each  other.  The  lower  or  positive  carbon  is  in  Duboscq's  lamp  pressed 
upwards  by  a  spring,  the  action  of  which  is  regulated  by  an  endless 
screw  set  in  motion  by  a  lever,  which  is  worked  by  an  electro-magnet ; 
this  electro-magnet,  enclosed  in  the  pillar  of  the  lamp,  is  only  active 
when  the  circuit  is  complete,  the  moment  therefore  the  charcoal 
terminals  become  separated,  its  iron  keeper  is  detached,  and  the 
action  of  the  spring,  previously  restrained  by  the  screw,  is  put  in 
force,  and  the  carbon  terminals  are  again  brought  into  contact.  The 
light  is  by  this  means  kept  tolerably  constant.  Deleuil's  regulator 
Fig.  177v  18  shown  in  Fig.  177.    The  negative 

carbon  N  is  attached  to  a  metid  rod, 
which  slides  through  the  ball  D  with 
sufficient  friction  to  remain  perma- 
nent wherever  it  may  be  placed: 
the  positive  carbon  F  rises  gradually 
by  the  operation  of  the  voltaic 
current  itself,  so  as  to  preserve  a 
constant  interval  between  N  and 
P.  The  apparatus  by  which  this  is 
ejBTected  is  situated  beneath  the  frame 
of  the  instrument,  and  is  shown 
separately  in  Fig.  178.  A  lever,  A, 
is  attached  at  one  end  to  the  spiral 
B,  the  other  being  retained  between 
the  points  of  two  screws,  so  tiiat 
the  lever  itself  has  freedom  of 
motion  vertically,  but  to  av^  small 
extent  about  the  pivot  L.  E  is  an 
electro-magnet  round  which  the 
battery  current  circulates.  I  is  a 
steel  spring  in  contact  with  one  of  the  teeth  of  the  vertical  rod  K, 
which  carries  the  positive  carbon  F.     C  is  an  apparatus  for  regulating 
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tl»e  epriBg  B.    SuppoBe  now  ^'  1  <^8, 

the  voltaic  current  to  pass  with 
its  fidl  intensity  roimd  the 
electro-magnet  B,the  armature 
on  the  lever  will  be  imme- 
diately attracted,  the  reftidtance 
of  the  spiral  'E  will  be  over- 
come, that  «nd  of  the  lever 
will  descend,  and  the  rod  K 
will  be  restrained  or  trigged  by  the  spring  I:  as  the  distance 
between  the  ignited  carbon  N  P  increases,  the  current  circulating 
round  the  electro-magnet  gradually  diminishes,  till  the  force  of  the 
spiral  !B  predominates ;  that  end  of  the  lever  now  rises,  and  the 
spring  I  forces  the  rod  K  upwards,  the  carbons  are  thus  again 
brought  into  contact,  the  current  again  circidates  round  the  electro- 
magnet,-the  rod  K  is  again  restrained,  and  in  this  way  a  series  of 
periodic  movements  is  kept  up,  the  result  of  which  is  to  keep  the 
carbon  terminals  constantly  within  the  proper  distance  for  the 
passage  of  the  disruptive  discharge.  To  preserve  the  ignited  termi- 
nals from  the  cooling  influence  of  the  external  air,  they  are  enclosed 
in  a  glass  cylinder  and  a  metallic  reflector  B,  which  may  be  removed 
at  pleasure,  is  placed  behind  them. 

Fig.  179  represents  the  arrangement  of  Eoucault's  experiment  of 

.Fig.l7.fl!. 


throwing  the  image  of  the  carbon  terminals  during  ignition  by  means 
of  a  lens  on  a  screen.  It  shows  in  a  beautiful  manner  the  gradual 
wearing  away  of  the  positive  and  the  increase  of  the  negative  carbons. 
The  small  globules  or  specs  observed  on  the  charcoal  arise  from  the 
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fusion  of  the  minute  quantities  of  silica  contained  in  the  coal.  When 
the  Toltaic  current  is  thrown  on,  the  negative  carbon  first  becomes 
luminous,  but  the  light  from  the  positive  is  afterwards  much  the 
most  intense,  and  as  this  is  the  terminal  which  wears  awaj,  it  should 
be  somewhat  thicker  than  the  other. 

(414)  On  reflecting  on  the  remarkable  difference  between  the 
heating  effects  of  the  positive  and  negative  wires  of  the  voltaic 
battery  (405),  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Q-rove  {FMl.  Mag.  vol.  xvi.  p.  478) 
that  it  might  be  due  to  the  interposed  medium,  and  that  were  there 
any  analogy  between  the  state  assumed  by  voltaic  electrodes  in 
elastic  media,  and  that  which  they  assume  in  eleetrolgtes^  it  would 
follow  that  the  chemical  action  at  the  positive  electrode  in  atmo- 
spheric air  would  be  more  violent  than  that  at  the  negative,  and  that 
if  the  chemical  action  were  more  violent,  the  heat  would  necessarily 
be  more  intense. 

By  experiments  performed  with  an  arrangement  of  thirty-six  pairs 
of  his  nitric  acid  battery,  Mr.  Grove  established  the  following 
points  :— 

1"*.  If  zinc,  mercury,  or  any  oxidable  metal  constitute  the  positive 
electrode,  and  platinum  the  negative  one,  in  atmospheric  air,  while 
the  disruptive  discharge  is  taken  between  them,  a  voltameter  inclosed 
in  the  circuit,  yields  considerably  more  gas  than  with  the  reverse 
arrangement. 

2*.  In  an  oxidating  medium,  the  brilliancy  and  length  of  the  arc 
are  (with  certain  conditions)  directly  as  the  oxidability  of  the  metals 
between  which  the  discharge  is  taken. 

3®.  In  an  oxidating  medium  the  heat  and  consumption  of  metal  is 
incomparably  greater  at  the  anode  than  at  the  cathode. 

4"*.  If  the  disruptive  discharge  be  taken  in  dry  hydrogen,  in  azote, 
or  in  a  vacuum,  no  difference  is  observable  between  the  heat  and 
light,  whether  the  metals  be  oxidable  or  inoxidable,  or  whether  the 
oxidable  metal  constitute  the  positive  or  negative  electrode. 

6'.  The  volume  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  disruptive  discharge 
tak^n  between  a  positive  electrode  of  zinc  and  a  negative  one  of 
platinum  in  a  vessel  of  atmospheric  air,  is  equal  to  that  evolved  by  a 
voltameter  included  in  the  same  circmt. 

(415)  A  remarkable  analogy  between  the  electrolytic  and  disrup- 
tive discharges  is  here  presented,  but  there  are  two  elements  which 
obtain  in  the  latter  which  have  little  or  no  influence  on  the  former, 
viz.,  the  volatility  and  state  of  aggregation  of  the  conducting  body. 
This  was  shown  remarkably  in  the  case  of  iron,  which  in  air  or  in 
oxygen  gave  a  most  brilliant  voltaic  arc,  while  in  hydrogen,  or  a 
vacuum,  with  the  same  power,  a  feeble  spark  only  was  perceptible  at 
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the  moment  of  disruptioiL  Mercury,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  a 
tolerably  brilliant  spark  in  hydrogen,  azote,  or  a  vacuumy  and  one 
more  nearly  approaching  to  that  which  it  giyes  in  air. 

(416)  It  has  been  established  by  Faraday,  that  in  electrolysis,  a 
Toltaic  current  can  only  pass  by  the  derangement  of  the  molecules  of 
matter ;  that  the  quantity  of  the  current  which  passes  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  atomic  disturbance  it  occasions :  he  deduces  from 
this,  that  the  quantity  of  Electricity  united  with  the  atoms  of  bodies 
is  as  their  equivalent  numbers,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  equivalent 
numbers  of  different  bodies  serve  as  the  exponent  of  the  comparative 
quantities  of  Electricity  associated  with  them  {ExperimetUal  Be' 
iearches,  518, 524, 782, 788, 886, 889).  ''  Now,"  observes  Mr.  Grove, 
''what  takes  place  iz^  the  disruptive  discharge?  When  we  see 
dazzling  flame  between  the  terminals  of  a  voltaic  battery,  do  we  see 
Electricity,  or  do  we  not  rather  see  matter,  detached,  as  Davy  sup- 
posed, by  the  mysterious  agency  of  Electricity,  and  thrown  into  a 
state  of  intense  chemical  or  mechanical  action?  Matter  is  un- 
doubtedly detached  during  the  disruptive  discharge,  and  this  discharge 
takes  its  tone  and  colour  from  the  matter  employed.  Now,  as  this 
separation  is  effected  by  Electricity,  Electricity  must  convey  with  it 
either  the  identical  qxuintity  of  matter  with  which  it  is  associated,  or 
more  or  less ;  more  it  can  hardly  conyey,  and  if  less,  some  portion  of 
Electricity  must  pass  in  an  insulated  state  or  unassociated  with 
matter,  and  some  with  it."  Mr.  Grove  proceeded  to  institute  some 
experiments  with  a  view  of  determining  whether  the  quantity  of 
matter  detached  by  the  voltaic  disruptive  discharge  was  definite  for  a 
definite  current,  or  bore  a  direct  equivalent  relation  to  the  quantity 
electrolyzed  in  the  liquid  portions  of  the  same  circuit.  The  great 
difficulties  attending  such  an  inquiry  defied  accurate  results;  but 
sufficient  was  gathered  to  afford  strong  grounds  for  presumption  that 
the  separation  of  matter  in  the  voltaic  arc  it  definite  for  a  definite 
quantity  of  Electricity,  and  that  the  all  important  law  of  Faraday  is 
capable  of  much  extension ;  and  uniting  this  view  with  the  experi- 
ments of  Faraday  on  the  identity  of  Elechricity  from  different  sources, 
and  with  those  of  Fusinieri  on  the  statical  electrical  discharge,  it 
would  follow  as  a  corollary  that  every  disturbance  of  electrical  equili- 
brium is  inseparably  connected  with  an  equivalent  disturbance  of  the 
molecules  of  matter. 

(417)  In  a  paper  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal 
Society  (Fhil  Trans,  part  i.,  1847),  De  la  Eive  has  communicated 
some  further  researches  on  the  voltaic  arc,  and  on  the  infiuenoe 
which  magnetism  exerts  on  it,  and  on  bodies  transmitting  interrupted 
electric  currents.    The  length  of  the  luminous  ar»  has  a  relation  to 
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the  greater  or  less  facility  with  which  the  Bubetanees  eompoaing  the 
electrodes  poasoBS  of  being  se-gregatad,  a  facility  whkh  may  depend 
upon  their  temperature  dJTninjghing  their  cohesion,  upon  their 
tendency  to  oxidize,  upon  their  molecular  •atate,  and,  lastly,  upon 
their  peculiar  nature.  Octrhon  is  one  af  the  aubetaxiaes  which  pro- 
duces the  longest  luminous  arc,  *a  property  whid  it  deriyes  from  its 
molecular  condition,  which  renders  it  partimilarly  friable.  When  a 
plate  of  platinum  was  made  the  posiitiye  electrode  to  a  paint  of 
platinum,  tbe  negative  electrode  of  a  nitric  aoid.battery  of  fifty  pairs 
in  rarefied  air,  a  circular  spot  presenting  the  appearance  of  one  of 
Nobili's  coloured  rings  was  formed  on  the  plate,  the  result  eyidently 
of  the  oxidation  of  the  platinum :  it  was  not.  so  yivid  in  ordinary  air. 
When  the  plate  was  negative,  and  the  po^pt  positive,  the  former 
became  covered  with  a  white  circular  spot  formed  of  a  vast  number 
of  minute  grains  of  platinum,  whieih  having  ^been  raised  to  a  high 
temperature,  remained  adhering  to  the  sur&ce.  This  also  was  larger 
in  the  pneumatic  vacuum.  Witii  a  point  of  coke  negative,  and  a 
plate  of  platinum  positive,  an  arc  more  than  twiee  as  long  as  be&re 
was  obtained,  and  the  light,  instead  of  being  a  oone,  was  composed  ci 
a  multitude  of  luminous  jets  diverging  from  difierent  points  of  the 
plate,  and  tending  to  various  parts  of  the  point  of  coke ;  the  heat  was 
also  mudi  greater,  and  ihe  platixmm  plate  was  soon  perforated. 
With  the  point  of  coke  positive,  and  the  platinum  plate  negative,  the 
heat  was  still  very  great  thou^  the  arc  was  leas.  With  a  platinum 
plate  and  zinc  point  the  efiects  were  most  brilliant,  white  oxide  of 
the  metal  being  precipitated  (in  air)  upon  the  platinnm  pbte,  and  a 
blade  deposit  in  the  vacuum  of  the  air  pump.  An  iron  point  gave  in 
air  a  deposit  of  red  oxide,  and  in  rarefied  air  a  deposit  of  black  oxide. 
With  a  point  and  plate  of  copper  the  arc  had  a  beautiful  green  colour. 
When  mercwry  was  usisd  the  luminous  e&ct  was  most  brilliant,  the 
metal  was  excessively  agitated,  rising  up  in  the  form  of  a  cone  when 
it  was  positive,  and  sinking  «)n8ideiably  below  the  positive  point 
when  it  was  negative. 

When  the  arc  is  formed,  it  is  those  parts  of  the  circuit  whidi 
present  tbe  greatest  resistance  to  the  cuixent  which  become  the 
hottest.  The  metal,  which  is  the  worst  conducts,  is  the  most 
strongly  heated.  When  both  the  conductors  are  of  the  same  materisl 
the  development  of  heat  is  not  uniform,  it  being  much  greater  on  the 
positive  side.  With  a  silver  positive  and  platinum  negative  point, 
the  latter  becomes  incandescent,  the  silver  being  mudi  less  heated ; 
with  two  silver  or  two  platinum  points  the  positive  one  alone  becomes 
incandescent  throughout  its  whole  length. 

In  consequence  of  its  good  conducting  power,  a  voltaic  battery  will 
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heat  to  redness  a  greater  length  of  silver  wire  than  of  platinum ; 

nevertheless,  if  a  compound  wire  be  formed  of  several  alternate  links 

of  platinum  and  silver,  as  shown  in  Fig.  180,  and  disposed  between 

the    poles   of   a   powerful  Fig.  180. 

battery,  the  platinum  links  ^^  ^^ 

will  become  red  hot  during     ''^fe^  i^^^ 

the  passage  of  the  current,  \.  ^  •^/' 

while   the  jiltemate  silver        .    -^  >fr>v^^  ^      .    r^^^^ 

links  will  remain  dark.   The  ^^^"^^w'"^^ 

charge,  which  passes  freelj  along  the  silver,  meet^  with  resistance 

enough  in  the  platinum,  to  produce  ignition. 

(418)  Infiwnc9  of  fHOffnetitm  on  the  voltaic  arc, — It  was  first 
observed  by  Davy  that  a  powerful  magnet  acts  upon  the  voltaic  arc, 
as  upon  a  moveable  conductor  traversed       Fig.  182.  Fig.  181. 

by  an  electric  current;  it  attracts  and 
repels  it,  and  this  attraction  and  repulsion 
manifests  itself  by  a  change  in  the  form 
of  the  arc,  which  may  even  become  broken  I 
by  too  great  an  attraction  or  repulsion. 
Fig.  181  represents  the  voltaic  flame  be-  ^^ 

tween  two  cylinders   of  plumbago,  and  mSk'^        IB'^ 

Fig.  182  the  curved  form  which  it  assumes  under  the  influence  of  a 
magnetic  pole. 

De  la  Bive  found  that  an  arc  cannot  be  formed  between  two  iron 
points  wjien  they  are  magnetized,  unless  they  are  brought  very  close, 
imd  then,  instead  of  a  quick  luminous  discharge,  sparks  fly  with  noise 
in  aU  directions,  as  if  the  transported  particles  disengaged  themselves 
from  the  positive  electrode  with  great  difficulty.  The  noise  is  analo- 
gous to  the  sharp,  hissing  sound  of  steam  issuing  from  a  locomotive, 
and  this  is  the  case  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  negative 
electrode.  When  a  plate  ol  platinum  was  placed  upon  one  of  the 
poles  of  a  powerful  electro-magnet,  and  a  point  of  the  same  metal 
vertically  above  it,  and  the  voltaic  arc  produced  between  the  point 
and  the  plate,  the  former  being  positive  and  the  latter  negative,  a 
sharp  hissing  sound  was  heard;  when  the  conditions  were  reversed 
the  effect  was  totally  different ;  the  luminous  arc  no  longer  maintained 
its  vertical  direction  when  the  electro-magnet  was  charged,  but  took 
an  oblique  direction,  as  if  it  had  been  projected  outwards  towards 
the  edge  of  the  plate ;  it  was  broken  incessantly  each  time,  being 
accompanied  by  a  sharp  and  sudden  noise  similar  to  the  discharge 
of  a  Leyden  jar.  The  direction  in  which  the  arc  was  projected 
depended  on  that  of  the  current  producing  it,  as  likewise  on  the 
position  of  the  plate  on  one  or  other  of  the  two  poles.    When  a  copper 
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plate  was  made  the  positiTe  electrode  on  a  pole  of  the  electro-magnet, 
that  portion  of  the  surface  lying  underneath  the  negative  point 
presented  a  spot  in  the  form  of  a  helix,  as  if  the  metal  melted  in  this 
locality  had  undergone  a  gyratory  motion  round  a  centre,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  was  uplifted  in  the  shape  of  a  cone  towards  the 
point.  The  curve  of  the  helix  was  fringed  with  tufts  similar  to  those 
which  mark  the  passage  of  positive  Electricity  in  a  Leyden  jar. 
When  the  plate  was  negative,  and  the  point  positive,  no  ^uch  marks 
were  produced.  With  two  copper  points,  the  hissing  sound  was  so 
loud,  as  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  distant  discharges  of  musketry,  but 
for  this  the  magnet  was  required  to  be  very  powerful,  and  the  battery 
power  intense.  The  hissing  sound  was  the  result  of  the  easy  and 
continuous  transport  of  matter  more  or  'less  liquefied  from  the 
positive  electrode,  while  the  detonations  were  probably  the  effect  of 
the  resistance  opposed  by  the  same  matter,  to  the  disintegration  of 
its  particles  when  it  was  not  sufficiently  heated. 

(419)  The  magnet  causes  these  effects  by  producing  a  change  in 
the  molecular  constitution  of  the  matter  of  the  electrode,  or  rather  in 
the  highly  diffused  matter  which  forms  the  voltaic  arc.  That  the  magnet 
really  does  exert  a  molecular  modification  of  the  particles  of  matter 
subjected  to  itsinfluencCyis  proved  by  the  90unde  produced  when  electric 
currents  are  sent  through  metallic  bars  when  placed  on  the  poles  of  the 
electro-magnet;  bars  of  iron,  tin,  zinc,  bismuth,  and  even  of  lead,  emit 
distinct  sounds  when  traversed  by  a  current  from  five  to  ten  pairs  of 
the  nitric  acid  battery,  while  resting  on  the  pole  of  a  powerful  magnet ; 
copper,  platinum,  and  silver  bars  do  the  same,  and  mercury  enclosed 
in  a  tube  of  glass  emits  an  intense  sound.  De  la  Itive  also  found 
that  helices  of  metals  were  sonorous,  as  were  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
solution  of  common  salt.  It  is  the  opinion  of  De  la  Bive  that  the 
influence  of  magnetism  on  all  conducting  bodies  impresses  on  them, 
as  long  as  it  lasts,  a  molecular  constitution  similar  to  that  which  iron 
and  generally  all  bodies  susceptible  of  magnetism  possess  naturally. 

(420)  For  experiments  on  the  sounds  produced  in  metallic  wires 
by  the  passage  of  a  voltaic  current  through  or  round  them,  a  sounding 
board  may  be  employed  on  which  the  wires  or  rods  are  kept  in  a  state 
of  tension,  by  a  weight  of  nine  or  ten-pounds ;  the  electric  current  may 
be  sent  through  the  wires,  or  through  helices  of  copper  wire 
surrounding  but  not  touching  them ;  the  current  must  not  be 
continuous,  but  broken  at  regular  intervals  by  means  of  a  mechanical 
contrivance  called  a  commutator.  Those  metals  which  are  the  wortt 
conductors  give  the  most  pronounced  effects,  but  iron  fiur  surpasses 
every  other  metal,  after  which  comes  platinum.  The  sound  given  out 
by  a  well-annealed  iron  wire,  when  it  transmits  the  current,  is  very 
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strong,  gre&tlj  resembling  the  sound  of  qjiurcli  bells  in  the  distance. 
De  laEive  suggests  that  it  might  perhaps  be  advantageously  employed 
in  the  electric  telegraph.  The  tone  of  the  sound  varies  with  the 
velocity  with  which  the  discontinuous  currents  succeed  each  other  -, 
when  the  succession  is  very  rapid,  the  sound  resembles  the  noise 
which  the  wind  makes  when  it  blows  strongly. 

(421)  The  vibratory  motion  which  results  from  the  magnetization 
and  demagnetization  of  soft  iron  is  shown  by  the  following  beautiful 
experiment.  In  the  interior  of  a  bobbin,  or  a  bottle  surrounded  with 
a  wire  rolled  into  a  helix,  are  placed  some  very  small  discs  or  filings  of 
iron ;  when  the  discontinuous  current  traverses  the  wire  of  the  helix, 
the  discs  or  filings  are  seen  to  be  agitated,  aud  to  revolve  round  each 
other  in  the  most  remarkable  manner,  the  filings  have  the  perfect 
appearance  of  being  in  ebullition ;  if  the  current  is  intense,  they  dart 
in  the  form  of  jets  like  so  many  fountains.  The  motion  of  the  filings 
is  attended  with  a  noise  similar  to  that  of  a  L'quid  when  it  is  boiling. 

(422)  The  heating  power  of  the  voltaic  fiame  is  so  intense  that 
the  most  refractory  substances  succumb  to  it;  platinum,  iridium,  and 
titanium,  which  withstand  the  heat  of  the  most  power-      Fig.  188. 
fill  furnace,  are  readily  fused.     To  exhibit  these  effects 
a  small  cavity  is  bored  in  the  positive  gas  coke  electrode, 
which  serves  as  a  crucible.  Fig.  183  i  into  this  the 
metal  is  placed,  and  the  current  is  transmitted  from  a 
battery  of  not  less  than  twenty  of  Grove's  or  Bun- 
sen's  arrangements,  as  shown  in  the  figure;  the  metals 
are  not  only  fused,  but  are  actually  converted  into 
vapour  and  disappear. 

(423)  The  conducting  powers  of  metals,  or  their  capacity  for  trans- 
mitting Electricity,  have  been  estimated  very  differently  by  different 
experimenters,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  in  which  the 
relative  lengths  of  wires  which,  with  equal  diameters,  conduct  the 
same  quantity  of  Electricity,  are  expressed  in  numbers. 


BECQITEBEL. 


Copper    . 

Gold 

Silver  .    . 

Zinc 

Platinum 

Iron 

Tin  . 

Lead 

Mercury  . 

Potaasium 


100 
93*0 
73-6 
28*6 
16*4 
15-8 
15-6 
8-3 
3*45 
1*33 


OHK.                 '    1 

Copper 

.  100 

Gold. 

.    57-4 

Silver 

.  zb-e 

Zinc  . 

.    33*3 

Braas 

.   ^-0 

Iron  . 

.    17-4 

Platinum 

.    17-1 

Tin    . 

.     16-8 

Lead. 

.        .      9-7 

DATT. 
Silver 
Copper 
Gold 
Lead 
Platinum 
Palladium 
Iron  . 


z  a 


1091 

100* 
72-7 
691 
18-2 
16-4 
14-6 
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surer     . 

,    136-25 

CoppeF  . 

100- 

Gold 

.      79-79 

Tin 

30-84 

Brass 

29*33 

Iron 

17-74 

Lead      . 

1402 

PlAtinnm 

1416 

U1CI88 

. 

SUyer     . 

148-74 

Copper  . 

100-00 

Gold      . 

8887 

Cadmium 

.      88-36 

Brass      . 

.      27-70 

Palladium 

18-18 

Iron 

17-66 

riatinnm 

16-62 

Tin 

14-70 

Nickel    . 

.      1316 

Lead      . 

10-32 

POUII.LST. 

Gold 

Copper    . 
Platinum 

Brass 

Cast  Steel 


Iron 
Mercory 


103*6 

100*0 

22-6 

ri6-2 

123  4 
C13-0 
120-8 
rl6*6 
\l8-2 
2-6 


Harns  gives  the  following  order  {Trans.  Boyal  Soc,  JEdinbur^hylS^) 
but  does  not  express  the  relative  conducting  powers  numerically ; — 
silver,  copper,  zinc,  gold,  tin,  iron,  platinum,  lead,  antimony,  mercury, 
bismuth.  His  mode  of  examination  was  to  pass  the  current  from 
the  battery  through  equal  lengths  and  sizes  of  the  respective  wires, 
his  electro-thermometer  (I^ig.  94)  being  included  in  the  circuit ;  the 
conducting  powers  of  the  metals,  which  were  kept  cool  by  being 
surrounded  with  cold  water,  were  estimated  by  thp  height  to  which 
the  liquid  rose  in  the  stem  of  the  instrument.  By  thus  experimenting 
Harris  arrived  at  the  following  deductions. 

1^,  That  for  certain  and  given  small  forces,  the  differences  in  the 
conducting  [Towers  vanish,  each  metal  being  equally  efficient.  2^.  The 
differences  in  conducting  powers  become  more  apparent  within  a 
certain  limit  as  the  force  of  the  battery  increases.  3°.  The  principle 
arrived  at  by  Mr.  Children,  that  the  heat  evolved  by  a  metal  whilst 
transmitting  a  charge  is  in  some  inverse  ratio  of  the  conducting 
power,  is  only  true  in  employing  charges  within  the  limit  of  the 
transmitting  power,  and  when  the  force  is  ^reat^  the  best  conductor  is 
most  heated,  when  less,  the  inferior  conductor. 

(424)  Some  other  results  obtained  by  Harris  with  his  electro- 
thermometer  are  worth  recording.  The  heat  excited  in  a  metallic 
wire  by  a  simple  voltaic. arrangement  is  exactly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  distance  between  the  plates,  and  directly  as  the  quantity  of  metal 
immersed  in  the  exciting  liquid.  When  the  wire  is  very  thin,  it  is 
more  heated  by  a  feeble  current  than  a  thick  one,  but  with  an 
increased  power,  the  thick  wire  is  the  most  heated,  the  thin  wire 
being  unable  to  transmit  the  whole  of  the  power.  The  influence  of 
heat  in  diminishing  the  conducting  power  of  a  metal  is  shown  by 
including  a  length  of  about  6  inches  in  the  circuit  together  vnth  the 
electro-thermometer,  and  when  the  liquid  is  at  its  greatest  height, 
heating  it  by  a  spirit  lamp,  the  fluid  immediately  fells,  and  continues 
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to  descend,  as  the  wire  becomeB  more  and  more  heated ;  on  remoying 
the  hunp,  and  allowing  the  wire  to  cool,  the  liquid  recovers  its  former 
elevation ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  wire  is  artificially  cooled  by 
pouring  ether  on  it,  the  effect  on  the  electrometer  is  increased.  A 
wire  that  is  heated  to  redness  through  its  entire  length  by  a  volt^c 
battery,  may  be  fused  by  suddenly  dipping  a  portion  of  it  in  cold 
water,  which  is  the  cominon  mode  of  demonstrating  the  influence 
exerted  by  heat  on  the  conducting  power  of  metals.  With  a  series 
of  160  cells  of  the  constant  battery,  Walker  was  unable  to  heat 
platinum  wire  tVth  of  an  inch  in  (Uameter,  though  sixty  inches  of 
Tfvth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  were  made  red-hot.  But  with  the  sa^/ae 
battery  arranged  in  a  different  manner,  thirty-four  inches  of  the 
thicker,  and  only  twenty-seven  of  the  thinner  were  heated.  The  size 
of  the  wire  heated  by  a  battery  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  surface 
of  the  electro-motiye  elements,  the  len^h  heated  depends  on  the 
number  of  the  series,  the  quantity  of  Electricity  remaining  the  same. 
This  has  been  verified  by  Walker,  in  his  experiments  with  the 
constant  battery  above  referred  to  (l^ans.  Meet  8oe,  p.  69),  and  is 
precisely  what  theory  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Paraday  found  {Hx. 
Besear,  853,  note)  that  the  same  quantity  of  water  was  decomposed 
by  a  battery,  whether  half-an-inch  or  eight  inches  of  red-hot  wire 
were  included  in  the  circuit,  and  he  observes  that  a  fine  wire  may 
even  be  used  as  a  rough  but  ready  regulator  of  a  voltaic  current ; 
for  if  it  be  made  part  6f  the  circuit,  and  the  larger  wires  communi- 
cating with  it  be  shifted  nearer  to,  or  further  apart,  so  as  to  keep  the 
portion  of  wire  in  the  circuit  sensibly  at  the  same  temperature,  the 
current  passing  through  it  will  be  nearly  uniform. 

(426)  Magnetie  phenomena. — The  influence  of  magnetism  on  the 
voltaic  arc  has  already  been  alluded  to;  the  consideration  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  magnetic  and  electrical  forces  belongs  to 
another  division  of  our  subject,  and  we  only  refer  to  them  here  for 
the  purpose  of  describing  some  instruments  which  are  much  used  for 
determining  the  intensity  of  hydro-electric  currents.  These  instru- 
ments are  called  §ahanometere  or  gatvimo-multppUere,  and  are  founded 
on  the  important'  discovery  of  Oersted,  made  in  the  year  1819.  The 
fundamental  fact  observed  by  this  philosopher  was,  that  when  a 
magnetic  needle  is  brought  near  the  connecting  medium  (whether  a 
metallic  wire,  or  charcoal,  or  even  saline  fluids,  of  a  closed  voltaic 
circle),  it  is  immediately  deflected  firom  its  natural  position,  and 
takes  up  a  new  one,  depending  on  the  relative  positions  of  the  needle 
and  wire.  If  the  connecting  medium  is  placed  horizontally  over  the 
needle,  that  pole  of  the  latter  which  is  nearest  to  the  negative  end  of 
the  battery  always  moves  leeetward;  if  it  is  placed  under,  the  same 
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pole  moves  to  the  east.  If  the  connecting  wire  is  placed  parallel 
with  the  needle,  that  is,  brought  into  the  same  horizontal  plane  in 
which  the  needle  was  moving,  then  no  motion  of  the  needle  in  that 
plane  takes  place,  but  a  tendency  is  exhibited  in  it  to  mov/B  in  a 
vertical  cirde,  the  pole  nearest  the  negative  side  of  the  battery  being 
jM    jg-  depressed  when  the  wire  is  to 

the  west  of  it,  and  elevated  when 
it  is  placed  on  the  eastern  side. 
If  the  battery  current  be  sent 
above  and  below  the  needle  at 
the  same  time,  but  in  oppo- 
site directions,  the  deflection  is 
more  powerful,  for  the  current 
traversing  the  wire  above  the 
needle  conspires  equally  with  the  current  passing  along  the  wire 
below,  to  deflect  the  needle  from  its  natural  position,  and  to  bring 
it  into  a  new  one,  nearer  to  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  wire. 

(426)  If^  instead  of  simply  passing  once  over  apd  once  under  the 
needle,  the  conducting  wire  be  caused  to  make  a  great  number  of 
convolutions,  the  deflecting  power  of  the  current  will  be  propor- 
tionately increased,  and  an  instrument  will  be  obtained  by  which 
very  feeble  currents  may  be  readily  detected.  This  then  is  the 
principle  of  the  galvanometer^  the  simplest  form  of  which  is  shown  in 
Pig.  184,  but  to  which,  to  adapt  it  to  the  detection  of  very  minute 
currents,  various  forms  have  been  given ;  in  all  the  convolutions  of 


Fig.  185. 


in 


the  wire  are  multiplied,  and 
the  lateral  transfer  of  Elec- 
tricity prevented  by  coating  it 
with  silk  or  sealing-wax. 

Eig.  185  is  a  vertical  section 
of  the  torsion  galvanometer  of 
the  late  Professor  Bitchie. 
The  following  is  his  descrip- 
tion of  its  construction: — 
"Take  a  fine  copper  wire, 
and  cover  it  with  a  thin 
coating  of  sealing-wax,  roll  it 
about  a  heated  cylinder,  an 
inch  q^  two  in  diameter,  ten, 
twenty,  and  any  number  of 
times,  according  to  the  delicacy 
of  the  instrument  required. 
Press   together  the  opposite 
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sides  of  the  circular  coil  till  they  become  parallel,  and  about  an 
ij;ich,  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  Fix  the  coil  in  a  proper  sole,  and 
connect  the  ends  of  the  wires  with  two  small  metallic  cups,  for 
holding  each  a  drop  of  mercury.  Paste  a  drcular  slip  of  paper, 
divided  into  equal  parts  horizontally,  on  the  upper  half  of  the  coil, 
and  haying  a  black  line  drawn  through  its  centre,  and  in  the  same 
direction  with  th6  middle  of  the  coil.  Fix  a  small  magnet,  made  of 
a  common  sewing  needle,  or  piece  of  steel  wire,  to  the  lower  end  of  a 
fine  glass  thread,  while  the  upper  end  is  securely  fixed  with  sealing- 
wax  in  the  centre  of  a  moyeable  index,  as  in  the  common  torsion 
balance.  The  glass  thread  should  be  inclosed  in  a  tube  of  glass, 
which  fits  into  a  disc  of  thick  plate  glass,  covering  the  upper  side  of 
the  wooden  box  containing  the  coil  and  magnetic  needle."  (JPhiL 
Trans  1880,  p.  21^.) 

(427)  The  sensibility  of  this  instrument  is  very  much  increased 
by  neutralizing  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  earth,  by  employing 
two  needles,  which  was  first  done  by  Professor  Gumming  of 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  on  an  improved  principle  by  Nobili.  The 
neutralizing  needle  in  his  instrument  is  attached  to  the  principal 
one ;  placing  them  one  above  another  and  parallel  to  each  other,  but 
with  their  poles  in  opposite  directions.  They  are  fixed  by  being 
passed  through  a  straw,  suspended  from  a  thread.  The  distance 
between  the  needles  is  such  as  to  allow  the  upper  coil  of  the  wires  to 
pass  between  them,  an  opening  being  purposely  left,  by  the  separa- 
tion* of  the  wires  at  the  middle  of  that  coO,  to  allow  the  middle  of 
the  straw  to  pass  freely  through  it.  A  graduated  circle  on  which 
the  deviation  of  the  needle  is  measured,  is  placed  over  the  wire,  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  frame  of  the  instrument,  having  an  aperture 
in  its  centre  for  the  free  passage  of  the  needle  and  straw.  The  whole 
of  this  arrangement  will  be  easily  understood,  by  imagining  another 
needle  to  be  suspended  to  the  one  above  the  coil  in  Pig.  185,  moving 
within  the  wire,  and  having  its  poles  turned  the  reverse  of  those  of 
the  upper  needle.  The  instrument  as  thus  constructed  is  called  the 
astatic  needle  galvanometer.  In  Nobili*s  instrument,  the  frame  was 
twenty-two  lines  long,  twelve  wide,  and  six  high.  The  wire  was  of 
copper  covered  with  silk,  (me-fifth  of  a  line  in  diameter,  and  from 
twenty-nine  to  thirty  feet  in  length,  making  seventy-two  revolutions 
round  the  frame.  The  needles  were  twenty-two  lines  long,  three 
lines  wide,  a  quarter  of  a  line  thick,  and  they  were  placed  on  the  straw 
five  lines  apart  from  each  other. 

(428)  The  advantages  of  Nobili's  instrument  consist  in  the  direc- 
tive force,  arising  from  the  influence  of  the  earth's  magnetism  being 
nearly  balanced,  and  a  double  rotatory  tendency  being  given  to  the 
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needles.  The  lower  needle  is  acted  upon  by  the  sum  of  the  forces 
of  the  currents  in  every  part  of  the  coil,  and  the  upper  needle  i^ 
acted  upon  bj  the  excess  of  force  in  the  upper  current  which  is 
nearest  to  it,  which  force,  of  course,  acts  in  a  direction  the  reverse 
of  that  in  which  it  acts  upon  the  lower  needle,  being  situated  on  the 
opposite  side ;  but  since  the  poles  are  also  in  a  reversed  position,  the 
rotatory  tendency  becomes  the  same  in  both  needles.  M.  Lebailiff 
has  extended  the  principle  of  Nobili's  galvanometer,  by  employing 
four  needles,  two  within  the  coil^  having  their  poles  similarly  situated, 
and  one  above,  and  one  below,  having  their  poles  reversed.  He 
likewise  employs  five  parallel  wires,  each  sixty  feet  long  for  the  coil, 
instead  of  one  length  of  three  hundred  feet;  by  this  means  the 
current  is  divided  into  five  parfas,  and  made  to  flow  through  five 
different  channels,  with  the  alleged  advantage  of  increasing  the 
quantity,  and  diminishing  the  intensity  of  the  Electricity  ;  it  is  not 
decided  whether  this  is  the  case,  nor  is  the  advantage  of  employing 
four  needles  sufficiently  obvious. 

Fig.  186  represents  an  elegant  modification  of  Nobili's  galva- 
Fig.  186.  nometer.     The  bobbin  is  surrounded  with 

some  two  or  three  thousand  turns  of  very  fine 
and  well-insulated  copper  wire.  The  needles 
are  suspended  by  a  single  fibre  of  bleached 
and  baked  silk.  When  the  instrumeht  is 
not  in  use  the  upper  needle  rests  on 
a  graduated  card,  from  which  it  is  ndsed 
when  about  to  be  put  in  action,  by  a  simple 
mechanical  contrivance,  at  the  top  of  the 
glass  shade.  The  axis  joining  the  two  needles 
must  be  brought  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
card,  which  is  easily  effected  by  means  of 
adjusting  screws.  The  upper  needle  is  brought  exactly  to  zero 
of  the  scale  by  turning  the  card,  by  means  of  a  button,  under- 
neath the  base  of  the  instrument.  A  good  galvanometer  should 
not  make  more  than  two  oscillations  a  minute,  and  should  return 
exactly  to  zero.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  the  table  on  which 
it  stands  should  contain  no  iron,  and  that  all  iron  vessels  should  be 
removed,  as  far  as  possible,  from  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  covered 
with  a  glass  case,  to  protect  it  from  currents  of  air.  So  exquisite  a 
test  of.  the  prosence  of  minute  quantities  of  Electricity,  is  a  delicate 
galvanometer,  that,  by  it,  Schoenbein  {Fog.  Ann.  xlv.  p.  263)  was 
able  to  prove  a  change  in  the  composition  of  chloride  of  cobalt,  when 
that  salt  in  solution  was  changed  blue  by  the  action  of  heat. 
^   (429)  The  following  iDustration  of  the  incroase  of  the  power  of 
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the  current  by  employing  the  astatic  system,  is  given  by  Peschell 
(Elements  of  Fhysies,  yoL  iii.  p.  107)  :  Suppose  that  the  multiplier 
wire  wound  888  times,  then  the  original  current  would  act  on  the 
lower  needle  with  a  force  of  666,  and  on  'the  upper  with  a  fprce  of 
888  times,  what  it  would  hare  possessed  had  the  wire  made  but  a 
single  circuit ;  adding  both  together,  with  a  force  999,  or  1000  times 
as  great.  Both  needles  made,  with  a  similar  position  of  their  poles, 
57  vibrations  in  a  minute,  an  astatic  needle  only  9.  As  the  direct- 
ing force  of  the  earth's  magnetism  is  proportional  to  the  squares  of 
these  numbers,  in  the  common  needle  this  force  will  be  8248,  and  in 
the  astatic  needle  81 ;  in  the  latter  therefore  it  is  40  times  less,  and 
by  consequence  the  electric  current  acts  with  40  times  the  force 
upon  it.  The  deflecting  power  of  the  original  current  will  therefore 
be  increased  by  this  galvanometer  1000  x  40=40,000  times.  The 
two  needles  in  the  astatic  galvanometer,  should  be  as  similar  as  pos- 
sible, but  not  of  precisely  the  same  magnetic  power,  a  slight  degree 
of  directive  force  being  necessary  in  the  system,  otherwise  it  would 
remain  in  equilibrium  in  all  azimuths.  The  frame  on  which  the 
Mpre  is  wound  should  not  be  fixed,  but  moveable  upon  an  axis,  so 
that  by  a  simple  mechanical  contrivance  it  may  be  brought  into  any 
required  position  with  respect  to  the  needles. 

(430)  The  sensibility  of  a  galvanometer  is  judged  of  by  the  slow- 
ness of  the  oscillations  of  its  magnetic  system ;  it  may  be  considered 
sufficiently  delicate,  if  they  are  at  tbe  rate  of  one  a  minute :  but  it 
not  unfirequently  happens  that  either  from  too  strong  a  current, 
being  sent  through  the  instrument ; — ^from  the  contiguity  of  a  mag- 
netic bar ; — ^from  the  reaction  of  the  magnetism  of  the  two  needles ; 
or  from  some  difference  in  their  dimensions,  and  the  quality  of  the 
-steel ;  the  galvanometer  after  a  time  Iqses  a  portion  of  its  sensibility. 
By  subjecting  the  needles  to  the  following  treatment,  (Matteucci) 
the  original  delicacy  of  the  instrument  may  be  restored,  but  the 
operation  requires  considerable  care  and  tact,  and  it  is  not  an  un- 
usual occurrence,  to  spend  whole  days  in  the  anraugement  of  a  gi^lva- 
nometer  for  a  course  of  delicate  experiments.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  note  carefully  the  duration  of  an  oscillation,  then  to  ascer- 
tain which  is  the  weaker  of  the  two  needles,  for  this  purpose  the 
upper  one  is  first  removed ;  if  now  the  system  remain  in  its  position, 
it  is  clear  that  the  needle  removed  is  more  feeble  than  the  other ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  needle  which  remains,  returns  of  itself,  it  is 
evident  that  the  needle  taken  away  was  the  stronger  of  the  two. 
The  weak  needle  is  then  re-magnetized  by  passing  a  small  bar  magnet 
a  few  times  along  it  from  end  to  end,  taking  especial  care  not  to 
arrest  the  motion  of  the  bar  or  to  return  it  on  itself:  the  needle  is 
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then  returned  to  its  place,  and  the  duration  of  an  oscillation  of  the 
system  again  determined ;  if  it  has  become  greater,  a  proof  is  obtained 
that  the  sensibility  of  the  galvanometer  has  been  increased :  should 
too  much  magnetism  hare  been  given  to  the  needle,  a  portion  must 
be  taken  away  by  reversing  the  motion  of  the  magnetising  bar  along 
it.  This  is  a  nice  operation  and  frequently  gives  a  good  deal  of 
trouble. 

(431)  It  is  usual  for  the  maker  of  a  galvanometer  to  mark  on  the 
scale,  an  indication  by  which  the  experimenter  is  enabled  to  ascertain 
from  the  direction  of  the  deviation  of  the  needle,  the  direction  of  the 
current.  For  this  purpose  we  find  marked  on  the  scale  two  letters 
A  and  B,  the  same  two  letters  are  also  marked  on  the  side  of  the  two 
extremities  of  the  galvanometer.  By  a  first  experiment,  the  operator 
determines  once  for  all,  by  means  of  a  single  electro-motive  element, 
zinc  and  copper  for  instance,  to  which  letter  the  point  of  the  needle 
is  carried  according  as  the  current  pnters  into  the  wire  of  the  instru- 
ment by  the  extremity  A  or  B ;  of  course  in  the  single  voltaic  pair 
the  current  is  from  the  copper  to  the  zinc. 

(432)  Before  commencing  a  series  of  experiments,  the  marked  in- 
dications of  the  galvanometer  should  be  verified,  which  may  easily  be 
done  by  plunging  the  extremities  of  two  wires,  platina  and  copper, 
into  distilled  water,  and  allovring  the  current  of  Electricity  thereby 
determined  to  pass  through  the  instrument,  the  direction  of  the 
current  is  from  the  platinum  to  the  copper,  through  the  galvanome- 
ter. 

(433)  In  his  researches  in  electro-physiology,  M.  Dubois  Beymond 
employed  a  galvanometer  containing  4560  coils  of  copper  wire,  and 
he  has  more  recently  had  an  apparatus  constructed  by  M.  Sauerwald 
of  Berlin,  with  from  25,000  to  30,000  coils ;  with  this  instrument,  be 
detected  the  existence  of  electric  cnrrents  in  nerves  and  in  muscles ; 
but  to  fit  it  for  these  delicate  investigations,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  corrections  for  certain  irregularities  of  action,  arising  from  two 
causes ;  firtit^  from  the  axes  of  the  needles  never  being  rigorously  pa- 
rallel, in  consequence  of  which  the  system  is  never  accurately  in  the 
meridian;  and  tecond,  from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  copper 
wire  absolutely  free  from  iron,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  the 
needle  never  stands  exactly  at  zero.  The  correction  applied  by  Dubois 
Beymond  is  an  improvement  of  that  originally  adopted  by  Nobili,  and 
consists  in  placing  in  the  interior  of  th^  galyanometer,  facing  the 
zero,  a  small  magnetized  fragment  ^  of  an  inch  in  length,  which  com- 
pensates the  disturbing  action  as  long  as  the  needles  are  near  zero, 
but  the  action  of  which  is  null,  as  soon  as  they  move  through  a  few 
degrees. 
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(4tS4i)  The  Sine  Gralvanometer  (Kg,  187),  consists  of  a  single 
magnetized  needle  surrounded  with  a  coil  which  is  moveable  on  its 
axis ;  it  acts  on  the  principle  that  the  intensity  of  the  current  varies 
as  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  deflection,  and  is  applicable  rather  to  the 
determination  of  the  intensity  of'  strong  currents,  than  to  the  detec- 
tion of  weak  ones.  The  Fig.  187. 
instrument  is  placed  in 
the  magnetic  meridian, 
and  when  the  needle  is 
deflected  by  the  current, 
the  coil  is  turned  until 
it  again  coincides  with 
the  new  direction  of  the 
needle,  the  exact  paral- 
lellism  of  the  needle  and 
coil,  being  determined  with  the  aid^of  a  lens.  The  number  of  degrees 
which  it  was  necessary  to  turn  the  coil  from  the  zero  point  to  adjust 
it  to  the  new  position  of  the  needle,  is  read  off  on  the  graduated 
scale  surrounding  the  coil.  This  is  the  exact  measurement  of  the 
angle  which  the  needle  forms  with  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  also  of 
the  intensity  of  the  current,  by  which  the  needle  has  been  deviated ; 
but  this  is  also  equal  to  the  horizontal  force  of  terrestrial  magnetism, 
in  virtue  of  which,  the  needle  tends  to  return  to  the  magnetic 
meridian,  and  this  being  equal  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  deflection, 
the  intensity  of  the  current  is  of  course  the  same,  and  its  value  may 
be  determined  by  reference  to  a  table  of  natural  sines. 

(435)  Professor  Callan's  sine  galvanometer  (JPhil.  Mag,  N.  S, 
vol.  vii.  p.  73),  consists  of  a  mahogany  circle  2  fe^t  4  inches  in 
diameter,  and  nearly  2  inches  thick,  in  the  circumference  of  which  is 
turned  a  groove  J  an  inch  wide  and  SJ  inches  deep ;  of  seven  concen- 
tric coils  of  f  of  an  inch  copper  wire  in  the  groove,  and  well  insulated 
from  each  other ;  of  a  strong  firame  in  which  the  circle  is  moveable 
on  an  axis  and  always  kept  in  a  vertical  position ;  and  of  a  compass- 
box,  which,  by  means  of  a  slide  3  feet  long,  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
circle  at  its  centre,  may  be  moved  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
circle  to  the  distance  of  8  feet  ^m  it,  so  that  the  centre  of  the 
needle,  which  is  a  bar  5^-  inches  long,  will  always  be  in  the  axis  of  the 
coil,  and  that  the  line  joining  the  N.  and  S.  points  of  the  compass- 
box  will  be  always  parallel  to  thd  horizontal  diameter  of  the  mahogany 
circle  and  coil.  From  this  description  it  is  evident  that  (no  matter 
where  the  compass-box  is  placed  on  the  slide)  the  needle  is  parallel 
to  the  mahogany  circle  and  coil,  or  perpendicular  to  their  axis  when- 
ever it  points  to  0®.  Hence,  if  a  voltaic  current  sent  through  the 
coil  deflect  the  needle,  and  if  the  circle  and  coil  be  turned  round  so 
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as  to  follow  the  needle  until  it  points  to  0*,  the  needle,  no  matter 
where  it  may  be  placed  on  the  slide,  will  then  be  parallel  to  the  coil 
and  perpendicular  to  its  axis. 

The  effective  part  of  the  earth's  magnetism  in  impelling  the  needle 
to  the  magnetic  meridian  is  also  exerted  in  the  direction  of  a  perpen- 
dicular to  the  needle  or  of  the  axis  of  the  coil,  but  opposite  to  that 
in  which  the  magnetic  force  of  the  coil  acts.  Since  the  needle  is 
kept  at  rest  by  these  two  forces  acting  in  opposite  directions,  they 
must  bd  equal.  But  the  effective  part  of  the  earth's  magnetism  in 
impelling  the  needle  to  the  magnetic  meridian  varies  as  the  sine  of 
the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  meridian ;  therefore  the  magnetic 
power  of  ihe  current  flowing  through  the  coil  also  varies  as  the  sine 
of  the  angle  which  the  nee<Ue,  when  it  points  to  0^,  makes  with  the 
magnetic  meridian.  If  the  connection  with  the  battery  be  broken, 
the  needle  will  immediately  return  to  the  magnetic  meridian.  The 
graduated  circle  of  the  compass-box  will  give  the  number  of  degrees 
the  needle  was  deflected  from  the  magnetic  meridian.  For  measuring 
the  angle  of  deviation,  a  graduated  circle  about  18  inches  in  diameter 
is  used ;  it  is  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  mahogany  circle,  and 
at  right  angles  to  it,  and  to  the  axis  about  which  it  is  moveable. 
When  the  current  is  sent  through  7  coils,  the  deflection  is  so  great,  that 
only  very  feeble  currents  can  be  measured  on  the  sine  galvauometer. 
When  the  needle  is  jn  the  centre  of  the  coil,  this  galvanometer,  used 
as  a  sine  instrument,  large  as  is  its  diameter,  is  incapable  of  measuring 
the  power  of  a  current  produced  by  a  single  circle  of  the  cast  iron 
battery :  but  by  sliding  the  compass-box  and  needle  2  or  8  feet  from 
the  coil,  a  current  of  very  great  power  can  be  measured. 

(436)  The  Tangent  Galvanometer  (Figs.  188  and  189)  consists  of 
a  large  circle  or  hoop  of  copper  ribbon  covered  with  silk,  fixed  verti- 
Fig.  188. 


Pig.  189. 
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cbIIj  upon  a  graduated  circle,  exactly  in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed, 
either  by  suspension  by  a  silk  thread,  or  on  a  cap  resting  on  a  pivot, 
a  very  short  but  intensely  magnetised  needle.  The  hoop  is  placed 
exactly  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  when  the  current  is  transmit- 
ted through  it,  the  needle  deviates,  and  the  force  of  the  current  is 
proportional  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  the  needless  declination, 
whence  the  name  given  to  the  instrument.  The  needle  is  provided 
transversely  with  a  long  light  copper  needle  by  means  of  which  the 
angle  is  measured.  This  instrument  is  not  so  sensitive  as  the  sine 
galvanometer,  but  is  applicable  to  currents  of  very  high  intensity. 
The  tangent  of  the  angle  of  deflection  may  be  learned,  without  calcu- 
lation, by  reference  to  the  table  of  natural  tangents.  An  instrument 
called  the  differential  galvanometer  has  been  used  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  relative  force  of  two  currents.  It  consists  of  a  galvano- 
meter with  two  perfectly  similar  wires  wound  round  the  same  frame ; 
now,  if  two  currents  of  precisely  the  same  intensity  be  sent  in  oppo- 
site directions  through  these  wires  the  needle  will  obviously  remain 
at  zero,  but  if  one  current  be  more  powerful  than  the  other,  the 
needle  will  move,  indicating  the  strongest  current,  and  showing  by 
the  amplitude  of  the  deviation,  by  how  much,  the  strongest  current 
exceeds  the  weakest. 

(437)  For  the  detection  of  currents  of  small  intensity,  such  as 
those  produced  by  thermo-electric  action,  neither  of  the  galvano- 
meters above  described  is  adapted,  the  length  and  the  thinness  of 
the  vTire  opposing  too  great  a  degree  of  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  such  feeble  forces.  The  wire  for  such  purposes  should  make  but 
few  turns  round  the  needle,  and  should  be  at  least  ^th  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  or,  as  Fechner  recommends,  sliould  consist  of  a  single 
strip  of  copper,  and  an  astatic  needle  having  the  freest  possible 
motion. 

(438)  A  large  and  very  sensible  thermoscopic  galvanometer  was 
invented  by  Dr.  Locke,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  medical  college 
of  Ohio,  and  by  him^  communicated  to  the  PhiL  Mag.,  in  August, 
1837.  The  object  proposecf  by  Dr.  Locke  in  the  invention  of  this 
instrument  was  to  construct  a  thermoscope  so  large  that  its  indi- 
cations might  be  conspicuously  seen  on  the  lecture-table  by  a 
numerous  assembly,  and  at  the  same  time  so  delicate  as  to  show 
extremely  small  changes  of  temperature.  How  far  he  succeeded, 
will  appear  from  the  following  very  popular  experiment  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  making  with  it.  By  means  of  the  warmth  of  the 
finger  applied  to  a  single  pair  of  bismuth  and  copper  discs,  there 
was  transmitted  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Electricity  to  keep  an 
eleven-inch  needle  weighing  an  ounce  and  a  half,  in  a  continued 
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reyolution,  the  connexions  and  reversals  being'  properly  made  at 
every  half  turn. 

The  greater  part  of  this  effect  was  due  to  the  fnassivenesa  of  the 
coil  which  was  made  of  a  copper  fillet  about  fifty  feet  long,  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  wide,  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  weighing  between 
four  and  five  pounds.  This  coil  was  not  made  in  a  pile  at  the  diame- 
ter of  the  circle  in  which  the  needle  revolved,  but  was  spread  out, 
the  several  turns  lying  side  by  side  and  covering  almost  the  whole  of 
that  circle  above  and  below.  It  was  wound  closely  in  parallel  turns 
on  a  circular  piece  of  board  eleven  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and 
half  an  inch  in  thickness,  covering  the  whole  of  it  except  two  small 
opposite  segments  of  about  ninety  degrees  each ;  on  extracting  the 
board,  a  cavity  of  its  own  shape  was  left  in  which  the  needle  was 
placed. 

The  copper  fillet  was  not  covered  by  silk,  or  otherwise  coated  for 
insulation,  but  the  several  turns  of  it  were  separated  at  their  ends  by 
veneers  of  wood  just  so  far  as  to  prevent  contact  throughout.  In 
the  massiveness  of  the  coil  this  instrument  is  perhaps  peculiar,  and 
by  this  means  it  affords  a  free  passage  to  currents  of  the  most  feeble 
intensity,  enabling  them  to  deflect  a  very  heavy  needle.  The  coil 
was  supported  on  a  wooden  ring  furnished  with  brass  feet  and 
levelling  screws,  and  surrounded  by  a  brass  hoop  with  a  flat  glass 
top  or  cover,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  inserted  a  brass  tube  for  the 
suspension  of  the  needle  by  a  cocoon  filament.  The  needle  was  the 
double  astatic  one  of  Nobili,  each  part  being  about  eleven  inches 
long,  one-fourth  wide,  and  one-fortieth  in  thickness.  The  lower  part 
played  within  the  coil,  and  the  upper  one  above  it,  and  the  thin  white 
dial  placed  upon  it,  thus  performing  the  office  of  a  conspicuous  index 
underneath  the  glass.  For  experiments  in  which  large  quantities  of 
Electricity  are  concerned,  this  instrument  is  quite  unfit :  but  it  is 
well  adapted  to  show  to  a  class,  experiments  on  radiant  heat  with 
Fictet*s  conjugate  reflectors,  in  which  the  differential,  or  air  thermo- 
meter, affords  to  spectators  at  a  distance  but  an  unsatisfactory 
indication.  For  this  purpose  the  electrical  element  necessary  is 
merely  a  disc  of  bismuth  as  large  as  a  shilling  soldered  to  a  corre- 
sponding one  of  copper,  blackened  and  erected  in  the  focus  of  the 
reflector,  while  the  conductors  pass  from  each  disc  to  the  poles  of 
the  galvanometer.  With  this  arrangement  the  heat  of  a  non- 
luminous  ball  at  the  distance  of  twelve  feet  will  impel  the  needle 
near  180*,  and  if  the  connexions  and  reversals  are  properly  made  will 
keep  it  in  continued  revolution. 

(439)  We  have  seen  (49)  that  the  lightness  and  flexibility  of 
gold-leaf  have  rendered  that  metal  highly  valuable  to  the  electrician 
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in  the  conatraction  of  instrumexitB  for  appreciating  minute  quantities 
of  statical  Electricity.  The  same  material,  with  the  addition  of  a 
magnet,  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  form  probably  one  of  the  most 
delicate  tests  possible,  of  the  existence  and  direction  of  a  weak 
galvamo  current.  A  slip  of  gold  leaf  is  retained  in  the  axis  of  a 
glass  tube  by  a  metallic  forceps  at  each  end,  and  a  strong  horse- 
shoe magnet  is  fixed  with  its  poles  on  either  side  of  the  middle  of 
the  tube ;  on  causing  the  electrical  current  to  pass  down  the  gold 
leaf  it  will  be  attracted  or  repelled,  laterally  by  the  poles  of  the 
magnet,  according  as  the  current  is  ascending  or  descending.  (jCwn- 
fMn^9  Mumual  of  ElecirO'dynamdca,) 

(440)  Mr.  Sturgeon  also  describes  {Lectures  on  Galpanitm,  p.  80) 
an  instrument  in  which  a  single  gold  leaf  is  employed,  but  instead 
of  a  magnet  a  dry  electric  pile  is  used :  "  A  glass  phial  has  its  neck 
cut  off  and  is  perforated  on  its  two  opposite  sides,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  two  horizontal  wires.  These  wires  are  formed  into 
screws  and  work  in  box-wood  necks  which  are  firmly  cemented  to  the 
bottle,  with  their  centres  directly  over  the  perforations.  Through 
the  centre  of  a  wooden  cap,  cemented  to  fhe  top  of  the  bottle,  passes 
a  brass  wire  tapped  at  its  upper  extremity  for  the  reception  of  a 
metallic  plate,  and  from  its  lower  extremity  hangs  a  very  narrow 
slip  of  gold  leaf  pointed  at  its  lower  end,  which  reaches  just  as  low 
as  the  inner  balls  of  the  horizontal  wires.  The  bottle  stands  upon 
and  is  cemented  to  a  boxwood  pedestal.  Upon  two  glass  pillars 
fixed  to  a  wooden  base  is  placed  horizontally,  a  dry  electric  pile, 
consisting  of  about  one  hundred  pairs,  or  rather  single  pieces  of  zinc 
with  bright  and  dull  surfaces.  The  poles  of  this  pile  are  connected 
with  the  two  horizontal  wires  by  thin  copper  wires."  The  sensibility 
of  this  instrument  Mr.  Sturgeon  states  to  be  very  great.  A  zinc 
plate  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence  being  attached  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  axial  wire,  on  pressing  upon  it  a  similar  sized  copper  plate,  the 
pendant  leaf  leans  towards  the  negative  ball,  and  when  the  copper  is 
suddenly  lifted  up,  the  leaf  will  strike ;  when  *the  plates  are  reyersed 
the  leaf  leans  towards,  and  strikes  the  positive  ball. 

(441)  Mr.  Iremonger  describes  {Prooeedinge  of  the  London  Elec' 
trieal  Society,)  an  ingenious  galvanometer  on  hydrostatic  principles. 
"  A  small  bar  magnet  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  an  areometer :  this 
apparatus  being  so  weighted  that  the  ball  may  float  just  below  the 
surface  of  pure  water.  Over  the  proof  glass,  containing  the  said 
ai^meter,  is  passed  a  De  la  Bive's  ring  placed  rather  below  the  level 
of  the  lower  pole  of  the  magnet.  Now,  on  passing  a  voltaio  current 
through  the  ring,  the  magnet  and  areometer  are  forced  downwards : 
but  at  the  same  time  I  accompany  this  motion  by  a  corresponding 
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movement  of  the  ring,  by  which  means  the  descent  of  the  floating 
apparatus  is  continued  till  the  electro-magnetic  forces  are  in  equili- 
brium with  the  upward  pressure  of  the  liquid.  Now,  the  pressure  of 
liquids  being  simpljr  as  their  height,  the  different  degrees  of  any 
equally  divided  scale  attached  to  this  instrument,  will  be  of  equal 
value — no  slight  adrantage.  The  delicacy  of  the  instrument  will 
depend  on  several  circumstances,  such  as  the  sise  of  the  stem  of  the 
areometer,  the  strength  of  the  magnet,  and  also  on  the  length  of 
wire  and  number  of  turns  in  the  ring."  Mr.  Iremonger  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  method  of  constructing  this  instrument,  for 
which,  as  it  could  not  be  well  understood  without  a  drawing,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  his  original  paper,  in  the  Proeeedinge  qfihe  Elec- 
trical Society. 

(442)  Fhyeiohgical  EfecU  of  Gdlvaniem, — The  action  of  galvanic 
Electricity  on  the  living  animal,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  common 
electric  current,  account  being  taken  of  the  intensity  of  the  one,  and 
the  duration  of  the  other.     When  any  part  of  the  body  is  caused  to 
form  part  of  the  circuit  of  the  voltaic  pile,  a  distinct  shock  resembling 
that  of  a  large  electrical  battery  weakly  charged,  is  experienced  every 
time  the  connection  with  the  extremities  is  made ;  and  besides  this, 
if  the  pile  be  a  large  one,  a  continued  aching  pain  is  frequently  felt 
as  long  as  the  current  is.  passing  through  the  body,  and  if  the  slight- 
est excoriation  or  cut  happen  to  be  in  the  path  of  the  currrent,  the 
pain  is  very  severe.    The  intensity  of  galvanic  Electricity  is  so  low 
that  it  requires  good  conductors  for  its  transmission ;  unless,  there- 
fore, the  skin  be  previously  moistened,  it  will  not  force  its  way 
through  the  badly  conducting  cuticle,  or  outer  skin.     The  most 
effectual  mode  of  receiving  the  whole  force  of  the  battery,  is  to  wet 
both  hands  with  water,  or  with  a  solution  of  common  salt,  and  to 
grasp  a  silver  spoon  in  each,  and  then  to  make  the  connection 
between  the  poles  of  the  battery.   Another  method  is  to  plunge  both 
hands  into  two  separate  vessels  of  water,  into  which  the  extremities 
of  the  wires  from  the  battery  have  been  immersed.    Yolta  has 
remarked,  that  the  pain  is  of  a  sharper  kind  on  those  sensible  parts 
of  the  body  included  in  the  circuit,  which  are  on  the  negative  side  of 
the  pile ;  this  is  particularly  remarkable  wi(h  the  water-battery,  and 
the  same  has  been  noticed  with  regard  to  the  pungency  of  the  com- 
mon electrical  spark. 

(443)  It  does  not  require  a  voltaic  pile  to  exhibit  the  effects  of 
galvanic  Electricity  on  the  animal,  whether  living  or  dead.  The 
simple  application  of  a  piece  of  zinc  and  one  of  silver  to  the  tongue 
and  lips,  frequently  gives  rise,  at  the  moment  of  the  contact  of  the 
metals,  to  the  perception  of  a  luminous  flash ;  but  the  most  certain 
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way  of  obtaining  this  result,  is  to  press  a  piece  of  silver  as  high  as 
possible  between  the  upper  lip.  and  the  gums,  and  to  insert  a  silver 
probe  into  the  nostrils,  while  at  the  same  time  a  piece  of  zinc  is  laid 
upon  the  tongue,  and  then  to  bring  the  two  metals  into  contact. 
Another  mode  is  to  introduce  some  tin  foil  within  the  eyelid,  so  as 
to  cover  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  place  a  silver  spoon  in  the 
mouth,  which  must  then  be  made  to  communicate  with  the  tin  foil, 
by  a  wire  of  sufficient  length ;  or,  conversely,  the  foil  may  be  placed 
on  the  tongue,  and  the  rounded  end  of  a  silver  probe  applied  to  the 
inner  comer  of  the  eye,  and  the  contact  established  as  before.  This 
phenomenon  is  evidently  produced  by  an  impression  communicated 
to  the  retina  or  optic  nerve,  and  is  analogous  to  the  effect  of  a  blow 
on  the  eye,  which  is  well  known  to  occasion  the  sensation  of  a 
bright  luminous  coruscation,  totally  independent  of  the  actual  pre- 
sence of  light.  In  the  like  manner  the  flash  from  galvanism  is  felt, 
whether  the  eyes  are  open  or  closed,  or  whether  the  experiment  is 
made  in  day  light  or  in  the  dark.  If  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  watched 
by  another  person  when  this  effect  is  produced,  it  will  be  seen  to 
contract  at  the  moment  the  metals  are  brought  into  contact;  a 
flash  is  also  perceived  the  moment  the  metals  are  separated  from  each 
other.  When  different  metals  are  applied  to  different  parts  of  the 
tongue,  and  made  to  touch  each  other,  a  peculiar  taste  is  perceived': 
in  order  that  this  experiment  should  succeed,  the  tongue  must  be 
moist ;  the  effect  is  materially  diminished  if  it  be  previously  wiped,  and' 
cannot  be  produced  at  all  if  the  surflkce  be  quite  dry.  The  quality  of 
the  metal  laid  upon  the  tongue  influences  the  kind  of  taste  which  is 
communic%ted ;  the  more  oxidable  metal  giving  rise  to  an  acid,  and  the 
less  oxidable  metal  to  a  distinct  alkaline  taste.  Similar  differences  have 
been  observed  by  Berzelius,  with  regard  to  the  sensations  excited  in 
the  tongue,  by  common  Electricity  directed  in  a  stream  upon  that 
organ  from  a  pointed  conductor;  the  taste  of  positive  Electricity 
being  acid,  and  that  of  negative  Electricity  caustic  and  alkaline. 

(444)  If  the  hind  legs  of  a  frog  be. placed  upon  a  glass  plate,  and 
the  crural  nerve  dissected  out  of  one,  made  to  communicate  with  the 
other,  it  will  be  found  on  making  occasional  contacts  with  the 
remaining  crurat  nerve,  that  the  limbs  of  the  animal  will  be  agitated 
at  each  contact.  Aldini^  the  nephew  of  the  original  discoverer  of 
galvanism,  produced  very  powerful  muscular  contraction,  by  bringing 
a  part  of  a  warm-blooded  and  of  a  cold-blooded  animal  into  contact 
with  each  other,  as  the  nerve  and  muscle  of  a  frog,  with  the  bloody 
flesh  of  the  neck  of  a  newly  decapitated  ox,  and  also  by  bringing  the 
nerve  of  one  animal  into  contact  with  the  muscle  of  another. 

(445)  If  a  crown  piece  be  laid  upon  a  piece  of  sine  of  larger  size, 
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and  a  living  leech  be  placed  upon  the  silver  coin,  it  sufTers  no  incon- 
venience aa  long  as  it  remains  in  contact  with  the  silver  only,  but  the 
moment  it  has  stretched  itself  out  and  touched  the  sine,  it  suddenly 
recoils,  as  if  from  a  violent  shock.  An  earth  worm  exhibits  the 
same  kind  of  sensitiveness.  The  convulsive  movements  excited  in 
the  muscles  of  animals  after  death,  by  a  powerful  galvanic  battery, 
are  extremely  stiiking  if  the  power  is  applied  before  the  muscles 
have  lost  their  contractility.  Thus,  if  two  wires  connected  with  the 
poles  of  a  battery  of  a  hundred  pairs  of  plates  are  inserted  into  the 
ears  of  an  ox  or  sheep,  when  the  head  is  removed  from  the  body  of 
the  animal  recently  killed,  very  strong  actions  will  be  excited  in  the 
muscles  of  the  &ce  every  time  the  circuit  is  completed.  The  con- 
vulsions are  so  general  as  often  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  animal 
has  been  restored  to  life,  and  that  he  is  enduring  the  most  cruel 
sufferings.  The  eyes  are  seen  to  op>en  and  shut  spontaneously ;  they 
roll  in  their  sockets  as  if  again  endued  with  vision ;  the  pupils  are  at 
the  same  time  widely  dilated;  the  nostrils  vibrate  as  in  the  act  of 
smelling;  and  the  movements  of  mastication  are  imitated  by  the 
jaws.  The  struggles  of  the  limbs  of  a  horse  galvanised  soon  after  it 
has  been  killed,  are  so  powerful  as  to  require  the  strength  of  several 
persons  to  restrain  them. 

(446)  The  following  account  of  some  experiments  made  by  Dr. 
Ure  on  the  body  of  a  recently-executed  criminid,  will  serve  to  convey 
a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  wonderful  physiological  effects  of  this 
agent,  and  will  be  impressive  from  their  conveying  the  most  terrific 
expressions  of  human  passion  and  human  agony : — 

''The  subject  of  these  experiments  was  a  middle-sized,  athletic, 
and  extremely  muscular  man,  about  thirty  years  of  age.  He  was 
suspended  from  the  gallows  nearly  an  hour,  and  made  no  convulsive 
struggle  afker  he  dropped;  while  a  thief,  who  was  executed  along 
with  him,  was  violently  agitated  for  a  long  time.  He  was  brought 
into  the  anatomical  theatre  of  our  university  about  ten  minutes  after 
he  was  cut  down.  His  face  had  a  perfectly  natural  aspect,  being 
neither  livid,  nor  tumefied,  and  there  was  no  dialocation  of  the  neck. 
"  Dr.  Je£&ay,  the  distinguished  professor  of  anatomy,  having  on 
the  preceding  day  requested  me  to  perform  the  galvanic  experiments, 
I  sent  to  his  theatre  the  next  morning  with  this  view,  my  minor 
voltaic  battery,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  pairs  of  four- 
inch  plates,  with  wires  of  communication,  and  pointed  metallic  rods 
with  insulating  handles,  for  the  more  commodious  application  of  the 
electric  power.  About  five  minutes  before  the  police-officers  arrived 
with  the  body,  the  battery  was  charged  with  dilute  nitro-sulphuric 
acid,  which  speedily  brought  it  into  a  state  of  intense  action.    The 
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dissections  were  skilfullj  executed  bj  Mr.  Marsball,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  professor. 

"  Experiment  1. — A  large  incision  was  made  in  the  nape  of  the 
neck  just  below  the  occiput ;  the  posterior  half  of  the  atlas  vertebra 
was  then  removed  by  bone  forceps;  when  the  spinal  marrow  was 
brought  into  view,  a  profuse  flow  of  fluid  blood  gushed  from  the 
wound,  inundating  the  floor.  A  considerable  indsion  was  at  the 
same  time  made  in  the  left  hip,  through  the  great  gluteal  muscle,  so 
as  to  bring  the  sciatic  nerve  into  sight,  and  a  smaE  cut  was  made  in 
the  heel ;  from  neither  of  these  did  any  blood  flow.  The  pointed  rod 
connected  with  one  end  of  the  battesj  Was  now  placed  in  contact 
with  the  spinal  marrow,  while  the  other  rod  was  applied  to  the  sciatic 
nerve ;  every  muscle  of  the  body  was  immediately  agitated  with  con- 
vulsive movements,  resembling  a  violent  shuddering  from  cold. .  The 
lefb  side  was  most  powerfully  convulsed.  On  removing  the  second 
rod  from  the  hip  to  the  heel,  the  knee  being  previeusly  bent,  the  leg 
was  thrown  out  with  such  violence  as  nearly  to  overturn  one  of  the 
assistants,  who  in  vain  attempted  to  prevent  its  extension. 

^'  Experiment  2. — The  left  phrenic  nerve  was  now  laid  bare  at  the 
outer  edge  of  the  etemathyroideus  muscle,  from  thsee  to  four  inches 
above  the  clavicle ;  the  cutaneous  incision  having  been  made  by  the 
side  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoideus.  Since  this  nerve  is  distributed 
to  the  diaphragm,  and  since  it  communicates  vrith  the  heart  through 
the  eighth  pair,  it  was  expected  by  transmitting  the  galvanic  current 
along  it,  that  the  respiratory  process  would  be  renewed.  Accord- 
ingly a  small  incision  having  been  made  under  the  cartilage  of  the 
seventh  rib,  the  point  of  the  one  insulating  rod  was  brought  into 
contact  with  the  great  head  of  the  diaphragm,  while  the  other  point 
was  applied  to  the  phrenic  nerve  in  the  neck.  This  muade,  the 
main  agent  of  respiration,  was  immediately  contracted,  but  with  less 
force  than  was  expected.  Satisfied  from  ample  experience  on  the 
living  body,  that  more  powerful  eflects  can  be  produced  by  galvanic 
excitation,  by  leaving  the  extreme  communicating  rod  in  close  contact 
with  the  parts  to  be  operated  on,  while  the  electric  chain  or  circuit 
is  completed  by  running  the  end  of  the  wires  along  the  top  of  the 
plates  in  the  last  trough  of  either  pole,  the  other  wire  being  steaSily 
immersed  in  the  last  cell  of  the  opposite  pole,  I  had  immediate 
recourse  to  this  method.  The  success  of  it  was  truly  wonderful; 
full,  ni^,  laborious  breathing,  instantly  commenced,  the  chest  heaved 
and  fell,  the  belly  protruded,  and  again  collapsed  with  the  relaxing 
and  retiring  diaphragm.  This  prooess  was  continued  without  inter* 
ruption  as  long  as  I  continued  the  electric  discharges.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  many  scientific  friends  who  witnessed  the  scene,  this  respi< 
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ratorj  experiment  was  perhaps  the  most  striidiig  erer  made  with 
philosophical  apparatus. 

"  Let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  for  full  half  an  hour  before  this 
period,  the  body  had  been  well  nigh  drained  of  its  blood,  and  the 
spinal  marrow  seyerely  lacerated.  No  pulsation  could  be  peroeiyed, 
meanwhile  at  the  heart  or  wrist ;  but  it  maj  be  supposed  that  but 
for  the  eyacuation  of  blood,  the  essential  stimulus  of  that  organ,  this 
phenomenon  might  also  haye  occurred. 

"UxperimmU  8. — ^The  super-orbital  nerye  was  laid  bare  in  the 
forehead,  as  it  issues  through  the  supra-ciliarj  foramen  in  the  eye- 
brow ;  the  one  conducting* rod  being  applied  to  it,  and  the  other  to 
the  heels,  most  extraordinary  grimaces  were  exhibited  eyery  time  the 
electric  discharges  were  made,  by  running  the  wire  in  my  hand  oyer 
the  edges  of  the  plates  in  the  last  trough,  from  the  two  hundred  and 
twentieth  to  the  two  hundred  and  seyentieth  pair,  thus  fifty  shocks, 
each  greater  than  the  preceding  ones,  were  giyen  in  two  seconds. 
Eyery  muscle  of*  his  countenance  was  simultaneously  thrown  into 
fearful  action ;  rage,  horror,  despair,  and  anguish,  and  ghastly  smiles 
united  their  hideous  expression  in  the  murderer's  face,  surpassing  far 
the  wildest  representations  of  a  Fuseli  or  a  Kean.*  At  this  period 
seyeral  of  the  spectators  were  obliged  to  leaye  the  room  from  terror 
or  sickness,  and  one  gentleman  fainted. 

** Experiments, — The  last  galyanic  experiment  consisted  in  trans- 
mitting the  electric  power  from  the  spinal  marrow  to  the  ulnar  nerye, 
as  it  passes  by  the  internal  condyle  at  the  elbow ;  the  fingers  now 
moyed  nimbly,  like  those  of  a  yiolin  performer:  an  assistant,  who 
tried  to  dose  the  fist,  found  the  hand  to  open  forcibly  in  spite  of  his 
efforts.  When  one  rod  was  applied  to  a  slight  incision  on  the  top  of 
the  forefinger,  the  first  being  preyiously  clenched,  the  fingers  extended 
instantly,  and  from  the  conyulsiye  agitation  of  the  arm,  he  seemed 
to  point  to  the  different  spectators,  some  of  whom  thought  he  had 
come  to  life.    About  an  hour  was  spent  in  these  operations." 

(447)  In  these  experiments  the  positiye  wire  was  always  applied 
to  the  nervcy  and  the  negatiye  to  the  muselei;  that  this  is  important, 
wiU  appear  firom  the  following  foots : — 

Iiet  the  posterior  nerye  of  a  frog  be  prepared  for  electrization, 
and  let  it  remain  till  its  yoltuc  susceptibility  is  considerably  blunted, 
the  crural  neryes  being  connected  with  a  detached  portion  of  the 
spine ;  plunge  the  Umbs  into  one  glass  full  of  water,  and  the  crural 
neryes,  &o,  into  another  glass ;  then  take  a  rod  of  zinc  in  one  hand, 
and  a  silyer  tea-spoon  in  the  other,  plunge  the  former  into  the  water 
of  the  limbs*  glass,  and  the  latter  into  the  water  of  the  neryes'  glass, 
tnthout  touching  the  frog  itself,  and  gently  strike  the  dry  parts  of 
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the  metals  together ;  feeble  convulsiye  moTements  or  mere  twitcliiiig 
of  the  fibres  will  be  perceived  at  each  contact ;  reverse  now  the 
position  of  the  metal  rods,  and  on  renewing  the  contact  between 
them,  verj  lively  convulsions  will  take  place,  and  if  the  limbs  are 
skilfully  disposed  in  a  narrow  conical  glass,  they  will  probably  spring 
out  to  some  distance.  Or,  let  an  assistant  seize  in  his  moistened  left 
hand  the  spine  and  nervous  cords  of  the  prepared  frog,  and  in  his 
right  a  silver  rod,  and  let  another  person  lay  hold  of  one  of  the  limbs 
with  his  right  hand,  and  a  zinc  rod  in  the  moist  fingers  of  the  left ; 
on  making  the  contact,  feeble  convulsive  twitching  will  be  perceived 
as  before ;  now  let  the  metals  be  reversed ;  on  renewing  the  contact, 
lively  movements  will  take  place,  which  become  very  conspicuous ;  if 
one  limb  be  held  nearly  horizontal,  while  the  other  hangs  jBreely  down, 
at  each  touch  of  the  voltaic  pidr,  the  drooping  limb  will  start  up  and 
strike  the  hand  of  the  experimenter. 

Hence,  for  the  purposes  of  resuscitating  the  dormant  irritability  of 
the  nerves,  as  Dr.  Tire  remarks,  or  the  contractility  of  their  subordi- 
nate  muscles,  the  positive  pole  must  be  applied  to  the  former  and 
the  negative  to  the  latter. 

(448)  Some  interesting  researches,  on  the  relation  between  voltaic 
Electricity  and  the  Phenomena  of  Life^  were  published  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  by  Dr.  Wilson  Philip. 

In  his  earlier  researches,  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  the  action  of  the  involuntary  muscles,  are  in- 
dependent of  the  nervous  influence.  In  a  paper,  read  in  January, 
1816,  he  showed  the  immediate  dependence  of  the  secretory  function 
on  the  nervous  influence.  The  eighth  pair  of  nerves  distributed  to 
the  stomach,  and  subaervient  to  digestion,  were  divided  by  incisions 
in  the  necks  of  several  rabbits ;  after  the  operation,  the  parsley  which 
they  ate  remained  without  alteration  in  their  stomachs,  and  the  ani* 
nuds,  after  evincing  much  difficulty  in  breathing,  appeared  to  die  of 
suffocation.  But  when  in  other  rabbits  similarly  treated,  the  galva^ 
nic  power  was  distributed  along  the  nerve  below  its  section,  to  a  disc 
of  silver  placed  closely  in  contact  with  the  skin  of  the  animal  oppo- 
site to  its  stomach,  no  difficulty  of  breathing  occurred.  The  voltaic 
action  being  kept  up  for  twenty-six  hours,  the  rabbits  were  then 
killed,  and  the  parsley  was  found  in  as  perfectly  digested  a  state  as 
that  in  healthy  rabbits  fed  at  the  same  time ;  and  their  stomachs 
evolved  the  smell  peculiar  to  that  of  rabbits  during  digestion.  These 
experiments  were  several  times  repeated  with  similar  results. 

Thus  a  remarkable  analogy  is  shown  to  exist  between  the  galvanic 
energy  and  the  nervous  influence,  the  former  of  which  may  be  made 
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to  supply  the  place  of  the  latter,  so  that  while  under  it,  the  stomach, 
otherwise  inactive,  digests  food  as  usual.   . 

(449)  Dr.  Philip  was  next  led  to  trj  galyanism  as  a  remedj  in 
asthma.  Bj  transmitting  its  influence  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  he  gave  decided  relief  in  every  one  of  twenty- 
two  cases,  of  which  four  were  in  private  practice,  and  eighteen  in  the 
"Worcester  infirmary.  The  power  employed  varied  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  pairs. 

(450)  These  results  of  Dr.  Philip  have  since  heen  confirmed  hy  Dr. 
Clarke  Abel,  of  Brighton  ^Joum.  Sc.  ix.) :  this  gentleman  employed, 
in  one  of  his  re])etitioBfl  of  the  experiments,  a  comparatively  small, 
and  in  the  other  a  considerable,  power*  In  the  former,  although  the 
galvanism  was  not  of  sufficient  power  to  occasion  evident  digestion 
of  the  food,  yet  the  efforts  to  vomit  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing, 
(constant  effects  of  dividing  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,)  were  prevented 
by  it.  The  symptoms  recurred  when  it  was  discontinued,  but 
vanished  on  its  re-application.  '^  The  respiration  of  the  animal,"  he 
observes,  '^  continued  quite  free  during  the  experiment,  except  when 
the  disengagement  of  the  nerves  from  the  tin  foil,  rendered  a  short 
suspension  of  the  galvanism  necessary,  during  their  re-adjustment. 
The  non-galvanized  rabbit  wheezed  audibly,  and  made  frequent 
attempts  to  vomit.  In  the  latter  experiment,  in  which  greater 
power  of  galvanism  was  employed,  digestion  went  on,  as  in  Dr. 
Philip's  experiments." 

(451)  It  had  been  suggested  by  an  eminent  French  physiologist, 
M.  Oallois,  that  the  motion  of  the  heart  depends  entirely  upon  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  immediately  ceases  when  the  spinal  marrow  is  re- 
moved or  desiaroyed.  But  Dr.  Philip  rendered  rabbits  insensible  by  a 
blow  on  the  occiput,  the  spinal  marrow  and  brain  were  then  removed 
and  the  respiration  kept  up  by  artificial  means ;  the  motion  of  the 
heart  and  circulation  were  carried  on  as  usual.  When  spirit  of  wine 
or  opium  was  applied  to  the  spinal  marrow  or  brain,  the  rate  of  cir- 
culation was  accelerated.  These  experiments  appear  to  confute  the 
notion  of  M.  Oallois. 

(452)  G^ie  general  inferences  deduced  by  Dr.  Phil^  from  his 
numerous  experiments  are,  that  Voltaic  Electricity  is  capable  of 
effecting  the  formation  of  the  secreted  fluids  when  applied  to  the 
blood,  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  nervous  influence  is  applied  to 
it ;  and  that  it  is  capable  of  occasioning  an  evolution  of  caloric  from 
arterial  blood,  when  the  lungs  are  deprived  of  the  nervous  inflaence, 
by  which  their  function  is  impeded,  and  even  destroyed;  when  diges- 
tion is  interrupted  by  withdrawing  this  influence  from  the  stomach, 
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these  two  vital  functions  are  renewed  by  exposing  them  to  the  influ- 
ence of  a  galvanic  trough.  ''  Hence,"  says  he,  ^*  galvanism  seems 
capable  of  performing  all  the  functions  of  the  nervous  influence,  in 
the  economy :  but  obviously,  it  cannot  excite  the  Jwtctians  of  animal 
lifcy  unices  when  acting  an  parte  endowed  with  the  vital  principled 

Application  of  Galvanic  Electricity  to  the  treatment  qfdiseaeee. 

(453)  The  following  observations  on  this  subject  occur  in  the 
Cyclopadia  of  Practical  Medicine,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Apjohn: — 

"  There  are  several  diseases  incident  to  the  human  frame,  in  which 
the  application  of  galvanism  by  the  hand  of  a  skilful  physician,  may  be, 
and  indeed  has  been,  attended  with  happy  results.  In  asphyxia,  for 
instance,  whether  proceeding  from  strangulation,  drowning,  narcotic 
poisons,  the  inhalation  of  noxious  gaaes,  or  simple  concussion  of  the 
cerebral  system,  it  has  been  applied  with  success.  In  all  these  cases, 
the  interrupted  current — ^that  is,  a  succession  of  shocks — should  be 
resorted  to ;  the  battery  should  be  pretty  powerful,  and  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  Electricity  be  as  much  as  possible  confined  to  the 
nerves,  and  that  it  be  sent  along  them  in  the  direction  of  their  rami- 
fications. M.  GFoudret  was  the  first  who  proposed  galvanism  in  cases 
of  asphyxia  produced  by  concussion  of  the  brain ;  he  experimented 
on  rabbits,  which  were  to  all  appearance  killed  by  a  few  violent  blows 
inflicted  upon  the  back  of  the  head,  and  succeeded  in  recovering 
them  perfectly  by  a  succession  of  shocks  continued  for  half  an  hour 
from  a  battery  of  thirty  couples,  and  transmitted  between  the  eyes, 
nose,  and  tneatue  auditoriue  extem/ue  on  the  one  hand,  and  different 
parts  of  the  spine  of  the  animal  on  the  other.  The  same  experimenta 
have  been  repeated  by  Majendie,  Apjohn,  and  others  with  perfect 
success,  and  the  former  states  that  he  has  recovered  rabbits  as- 
phyxiated by  submersion  in  water  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

In  paralytic  affections  also,  which  are  of  a  purely  functional 
character,  or  which  do  not  depend  upon  organic  diseases  of  the 
nervouB  system,  or  pressure  exercised  on  any  part  of  it,  the  agency 
of  the  pile  can  be  rationally  resorted  to  by  the  medical  practitioner. 
Under  this  head  may  be  ranged  general  or  local  paralysis,  arising 
frt)m  exposure  to  cold,  palsy  of  the  wrists  from  the  absorption  of  lead, 
and  many  varieties  of  deafiiess  and  amaurosis.  In  all  these  cases,  as 
the  nerves  are  to  be  stimulated  to  increased  action,  an  interrupted 
current  must  be  employed.  In  cases  of  deafness,  to  submit  the 
auditory  nerve  to  galvanic  action,  it  is  sufficient  to  introduce  a  wire 
connected  with  one  of  the  poles  of  a  battery  into  the  affected  ear. 
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and  the  other  wire  into  the  opposite  ear,  the  circuit  then  being 
rapidly  broken  and  completed  bj  an  assistant. 

(454)  In  amauroM,  the  galvanic  shock  maj  be  transmitted  at 
pleasure  through  the  ball  of  the  eye,  so  as  to  traverse  the  retina,  or 
be  confined  to  those  twigs  of  the  first  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves,  which  ramify  on  the  forehead  above  the  orbit,  and  upon  the 
state  of  which  alone  Majendie  has  shown  that  gutta  serena  often 
depends.  In  aphonia^  the  circuit  may  be  completed  through  the 
organs  chiefly  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  voice,  by  placing  a 
shilling  upon  the  tongue  and  touching  it  with  the  negative  wire  of  a 
battery  whose  other  pole  is  alternately  brought  into  connexion  with, 
and  separated  firom,  different  parts  of  the  external  larynx. 

(455)  The  following  case  of  a  cure  of  an  epilepHe  patient  by 
galvanic  treatment  is  related  by  Dr.  Pearson  (JRevue  MSdicdU,  vol.  iii. 
p.  338).  The  cuticle  having  been  removed  by  a  blister  from  the  back 
of  the  neck  and  inner  side  of  one  knee,  those  parts  were  covered  with 
bits  of  moistened  sponge,  upon  which  slips  of  linen  were  laid,  and 
over  all,  discs  of  silver  and  copper,  the  former  metal  being  applied  to 
the  neck,  the  latter  to  the  knee.  The  discs  were  then  connected  by 
a  copper  wire  and  enclosed  in  a  pouch  composed  of  chamois  leathler, 
so  as  to  be  insulated  from  adjacent  parts.  This  apparatus  having 
been  applied  for  six  months,  the  case  was  cured.  It  was  found  to 
continue  in  action  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  after  which  it  became 
necessary  to  dean  the  plates  and  renew  the  pledgets  of  sponge  and 
Hnen. 

(456) '  Ghilvanism,  in  the  form  of  the  continued  current,  has  also 
been  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  for  the  treatment 
of  what  he  denominates  habitual  asthma.  His  method  is  to  apply  a 
disc  of  silver  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  another  to  the  epigastric 
region,  and  then  press  the  positive  wire  of  a  galvanic  trough,  con- 
sisting of  firom  8  to  16  pairs  of  4  inch  plates  charged  with  veiy  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  against  the  former,  and  the  negative  wire  against  the 
latter :  relief  usually  occurs  in  firom  five  to  fifteen  minutes. 

Another  application  of  the  galvanic  pile  is  to  the  coagulating  the 
blood  within  an  aneurismal  tumour ;  this  is  founded  on  the  discovery 
of  Brande,  that  '*  when  the  wires  attached  to  the  extremities  of  the 
trough  are  introduced  into  any  animal  fluid  containing  albumen,  the 
latter  principle  separates  at  the  positive  pole  in  a  coagulated  state." 
A  case  in  which  a  perfect  cure  of  an  aneurism  of  the  temporal  artery 
was  effected  by  galvanism,  is  related  by  M.  Petrequin  (Oomptes 
SenduSf  Nov.  8, 1845).  Two  needles  were  thrust  into  the  tumour, 
and  the  power  employed  was  gradually  augmented  up  to  50  pairs. 
At  the  end  of  12  minutes  the  throbbing  had  entirely  ceased,  and  the 
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aneurism  with  isochronouB  pulsations  was  replaced  bj  a  solid  and 
indurated  tumour. 

(457)  Gkdvanism  has  also  been  applied  by  M.  Pravaz  (Revue 
Medical^,  December  1830,)  as  an  eseharotic  to  wounds  caused  bj  the 
bites  of  rabid  animals.  He  details  several  cases  in  which  this 
practice  was  successful,  in  one  of  which  the  cauterization  was  not 
resorted  to  until  54  hours  after  the  reception  of  the  bite.  The 
batteiy  be  used  was  of  low  power,  consisting  of  only  two  troughs, 
containing  between  them  but  fifty  pairs  of  electromotprs.  The  eschar 
was  UBually  detached  on  the  eleventh  day,  and  the  cicatrization  com- 
pleted on  the  seventeenth. 

(458)  A  very  curious  application  of  the  pile  was  suggested  by 
Prevost  JEUDid  Dumas  (Journal  de  FhfMlogie,  tom.  iii.  p.  207). 
Eeflecting  on  its  poWbrs  of  decomposition,  it  occurred  to  them  that 
it  might  be  suceessfuUy  employed  for  breaking  down  the  materials 
which  compose  urinary  calculi,  and  that  thus  the  necessity  for  one  of 
the  most  formidable  of  surgical  operations  would  be  obviated.  Their 
idea  in  &ct  was  to  introduce  into  the  bladder  a  canula  containing  two 
platina  wires  carefully  insulated  from  each  other,  and  whose  internal 
ends  should  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  stone,  while  their 
external  extremities  were  put  in  connexion  with  the  poles  of  a 
powerful  battery.  Upon  the  established  principles  of  electro-chemis- 
try, they  expected  that  it  would  be  resolved  into  its  acids  and  bases, 
the  former  assembling  at  the  positive,  the  latter  at  the  negative  pole, 
and  that  in  this  way  its  gradual  disintegration  would  be  effected.  A 
preliminary  experiment  made  upon  a  ^sible  calculus,  placed  in  a 
basin  of  water,  and  a  second  upon  a  stone  of  the  same  kind,  intro- 
duced into  the  bladder  of  a  dog  previously  injected  with  tepid  water 
gave  encouraging  results.  The  former  submitted  for  8  hours  to  the 
action  of  a  battery  composed  of  120  pairs,  was  reduced  from  92  to  80 
grains,  and  in  8  additional  hours  was  so  disintegrated  as  to  break 
into  small  crystalline  fragments  upon  the  application  of  the  slightest 
pressure.  The  latter  underwent  similar  changes,  and  they  found 
that  no  irritating  effect  whatever  was  produced  upon  the  bladder, 
however  powerful  the  battery  which  they  employed.  The  manipula- 
tions are  however  exceedingly  difficult,  as  may  easily  be  imagined, 
and  the  proposal  has  not  hitherto  been  acted  on. 

(459)  For  the  medical  application  of  voltaic  Electricity,  the  old 
Cruikshank  trough  may  be  employed;  the  exciting  agent  being 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  mode  of  application  may  differ  in  diffe- 
rent cases ;  when  it  is  to  be  applied  on  the  surface,  the  current  may 
be  titmsmitted  through  the  medium  of  9pongeg ;  or,  what  is  perhaps 
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more  convenient,  by  means  of  saddles  of  thin  sheet  copper  oovered 
with  thick  flannel,  and  saturated  with  brine,  the  surface  of  the  skin 
being  also  well  moistened  with  salt  and  water.  It  is  sometimes,  how- 
ever, desirable  to  act  on  parts  deeply  seated  below  the  surface ;  in 
such  cases,  the  following  method  of  M.  Sarlandi^re  may  be  adopted: 
Needles  of  steel  or  platinum  are  introduced,  as  in  the  process  of 
acupuncturation,  the  needles  being  connected  respectively  with  the 
two  opposite  ends  or  poles  of  the  battery.  Becquerel  considers  this 
to  be  the  most  efficacious  mode  of  applying  Electricity,  since  it 
permits  the  operator  to  act  directly  on  the  diseased  part.  Several 
ingenious  '*  electro>voltaic"  batteries  for  physiological  purposes  have 
recently  been  invented.  Polvermacher's  modification  of  the  pile 
consists  of  a  chain  formed  of  a  series  of  gilded  copper  and  ranc  wires 
wound  closely^  together  round  pieces  of  poroas  wood ;  to  excite  it, 
the  wood  is  immersed  in  vinegar,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  which  is 
absorbed  to  act  on  the  zinc,  the  elements  of  the  chain  are  connected 
by  small  metallic  hooks;  100  links  give  a  pretty  strong  shock. 
Stringfellow's  patent  pocket  battery  is  an  elegant,  and,  for  its  size,  a 
surprisingly  powerful  arrangement.  Each  element  consists  of  a 
strip  of  zinc  about  2^  inches  long,  round  which  is  wound,  as  closely 
as  possible,  but  not  in  absolute  metallic  contact,  a  coil  of  flattened 
copper  wire  forming  30  convolutions.  A  series  of  six  of  these 
elements  when  excited  with  weak  acetic  acid  gives  distinct  shocks,  and 
decomposes  unacidulated  water.  A  set  of  22  gives  a  brilliant  spark 
between  graphite  points,  decomposes  unacidulated  water  briskly,  and 
gives  pretty  smart  shocks ;  and  the  power  is  scarcely  impaired, 
after  half  an  hour's  action ;  the  battery  is  charged  by  drawing  a 
small  piece  of  sponge,  moistened  with  distilled  vinegar,  (one  part 
acetic  acid  to  seven  parts  of  water)  several  times  down  the  centre  on 
both  sides  of  each  fold ;  it  is  then  replaced  in  its  case,  not  longer 
than  a  common  card-case,  and  the  current  applied  to  any  part  of  the 
body  by  means  of  two  small  metallic  discs,  attached  to  either  pole  of 
the  battery  by  elastic  cords. 

(460)  It  was  first  noticed  by  Marianini  that  the  force  of  the 
shock  diflers  considerably  according  as  the  cuirent  goes  in  one  direc- 
tion or  another ;  thus,  if  a  person  grasp  two  conductors  connected 
with  the  poles  of  an  extensive  voltaic  Jbattery  in  vigorous  action,  he 
will  experience  a  much  more  powerful  muscular  contraction  in  the 
arm  which  is  in  communication  with  the  negative^  than  in  that 
connected  with  the  po9iHve  end ;  so  also,  if  the  current  be  passed 
down  the  arm  from  the  shoulder  to  the  hand,  the  latter  being  im- 
mersed in  a  basin  of  salt  water,  a  powerful  contraction  is  experienced ; 
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if,  howerer,  the  current  be  passed  from  the  hand  to  the  shoulder,  the 
contractions  ape  much  less  violent,  and  the  difference  ier  observed 
most  strikingly  in  paralytic  patients. 

(461)  The  following  explanation  of  these  differences  is  offered  bj 
Marianini : — The  action  of  Electricity  on  the  muscles  and  nerves 
produces  two  distinct  kinds  of  contractions ;  the  first,  which  he 
calls  idiopathic,  is  the  result  of  the  immediate  action  of  the 
current  on  the  muscles;  and  the  second,  which  he  calls  «ym- 
pathetic,  arises  from  the  action  of  Electricity  on  the  nerves  which 
preside  over  the  motions  of  the  muscles.  Now,  idiopathic  con- 
tractions are  necessarily  produced  in  whatever  direction  the 
current  of  Electricity  passes ;  but  the  occurrence  of  9yfnpathet%c 
contractions  must  be  governed  by  the  direction  of  the  passing  current 
— they  can  only  take  place  when  the  Electricity  is  transmitted  in 
the  direction  of  the  ramification  of  the  nerves ;  the  shocks  then, 
experienced  when  the  current  is  transmitted  firom  the  shoulder  to 
the  hand,  are  more  powerful  than  those  passed  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion, because  in  the  former  case  the  Electricity  is  transmitted  in  the 
direction  of  the  ramifications  of  the  nerves,  and  in  the  latter  in  the 
contrary  direction.  These  fjEU^s,  which  the  researches  of  Matteucci 
confirm  and  illustrate  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  will  serve  as  a 
valuable  guide  to  the  Electrician  in  his  treatment  of  cases  of  paralysis 
by  this  form  of  Electricity. 

(462)  Majendie  and  Grapengresser  have  paid  much  attention  to 
the  curative  effects  of  galvanism  in  amaurosis  and  deafness ;  the  same 
observations,  which  we  made  above,  respecting  the  care  and  ana- 
tomical knowledge  requisite  for  treating  such  diseases  by  frictional 
Electricity,  apply  also  here,  and  perhaps  even  with  greater  force. 
Majendie's  usual  plan  was  to  employ  acupuncturation,  making  the 
electrical  current  act  directly  on  the  nerves  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye ; 
and  in  this  way  he  accomplished  some  remarkable  cures.  Grapen- 
gresser proceeded  in  a  different  manner.  He  introduced  into  the 
nose  a  silver  probe  connected  with  the  positive  end  of  the  battery, 
and  touched  the  region  of  the  firontal  nerve,  previously  well  moistened, 
with  a  wire  connected  with  the  negative  end.  In  cases  of  deafness, 
he  used  two  silver  wire  conductors,  each  bent  at  one  end,  exactly  in 
the  direction  of  the  meatus  auditorius,  and  terminating  in  a  small 
knob  exactly  fitting  the  auditory  canal,  which  was  covered  with  Hnen 
and  moistened.  The  current  running  through  the  nerves  with  great 
rapidity,  is  communicated  to  the  auditory  nerve,  and  generally  occa- 
sions the  sensation  either  of  a  loud  noise  or  of  a  tinkling  sound.  A 
feeble  power  must  be  employed  in  these  cases,  and  be  continued  for 
only  a  few  minutes  at  a  time ;  as  a  general  rule,  the  operator  should 
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in  all  cases  commence  with  a  weak  battery,  gradually  increasing  its 
strength  as  the  case  progresses :  in  cases  of  paralysis,  the  battery- 
power  required  frequently  rises  to  100  pairs. 

(463)  The  obserration  was  made  long  since  by  Humboldt,  that  a 
a  very  weak  galvanic  power  was  capable  of  exercising  a  remarkable 
influence  on  the  secretions  from  wounds;  he  found  that  when  a 
simple  arc  was  applied  to  a  blistered  sur£ace,  the  part  exposed  to  the 
most  oxidable  metal  was  more  irritated  than  that  to  which  the 
negative  plate  was  applied.  Dr.  GoldingBird  has  made  an  ingenious 
application  of  this  singular  £u3t  to  the  production  otpuri^otts  sores, 
in  the  place  of  the  i$8ue  and  seton.  His  plan  is  the  following :  By 
means  of  small  blisters  he  raises  the  skin  by  effused  serum,  and 
having  snipped  it,  he  applies  to  the  blister  from  which  a  permanent 
discharge  is  required  a  piece  of  zinc  foil,  and  to  the  other  a  piece  of 
silyer,  the  two.  metals  being  connected  by  a  wire,  and  covered  with 
a  common  water  dressing  and  oiled  silk.  On  raising  the  zinc-plate 
after  a  few  hours,  the  surface  of  the  skin  underneath  will  have 
assumed  a  white  appearance,  as  if  it  had  been  rubbed  with  nitrate  of 
silver :  in  forty-eight  hours  a  decided  eschar  will  appear,  which,  still 
keeping  on  the  plates,  will,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  begin  to 
separate  at  the  edges.  The  plates  may  then  be  remoyed ;  the  surface 
where  the  silver  was  applied  will  be  found  to  be  completely  healed. 
A  common  poultice  may  then  be  applied  to  the  part,  and  a  healthy 
granulating  sore,  with  weU-deflned  edges,  freely  discharging  pus,  will 
be  left.  During  the  whole  process,  if  the  patient  complains  of  pain 
at  all,  it  will  always  be  referred  to  the  silver  plate,  where,  in  fact^ 
the  blister  is  rapidly  healing ;  and  not  the  slightest  complaint  will 
be  made  of  the  zinc-plate,  where  the  slough  is  as  rapidly  forming. 

(464)  Dr.  Bird  is  of  opinion,  that  in  this  method  of  forming  a 
sore  the  escharotie  action  is  that  of  the  chloride  of  zinc,  which  is 
produced  by  the  chlorine  set  free,  by  the  galvanic  action  from  the 
chloride  of  todium  constituting  the  saline  ingredient  of  the  fluid, 
efliised  on  the  surfaces  of  the  blisters ;  and,  in  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  his  theory,  he  instances  the  following  experiment  made  by 
Dr.  Babington :  The  doctor  took  two  slices  of  muscular  flesh,  and 
placed  one  between  two  plates  of  glass,  and  the  other  between  plates 
of  copper  and  zinc,  binding  them  together  with  wire.  In  the  course 
of  a' few  days,  the  weather  being  warm,  the  flesh  between  the  glasses 

'  began  to  putrefy,  and  soon  afterwards  was  frill  of  maggots ;  while 
that  between  the  metallic  plates  remained  free  from  putrescency.  A 
remarkable  change  had,  however,  occurred ;  for  on  taking  off  the 
plates  the  side  opposite  the  zinc-plate  was  hard,  as  if  it  had  been 
artificially  dried ;  while  that  opposed  to  the  copper  had  become 
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covered  with  a  transparent  substance  resembling  jelly;  in  fact, 
observes  Dr.  Bird,  the  resnlt  of  the  experiment  evidently  was,  that 
the  chloride  of  sodium  existing  in  the  flesh  had  been  decomposed, 
the  zinc  had  been  acted  upon,  and  a  dry,  hard  compound  of  chloride 
of  zinc  and- albumen  formed  on  one  side  of  the  piece,  whilst  the  soda 
set  free  on  the  other  side  had  become  converted  into  albuminate  of 
9oda^  in  the  form  of  a  gelatinous  mass. 
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CHAPTEEIX. 
EFFECTS  OF  THE  HTDEO-ELBCTEIC  CUEEENT. 

(CONTIKITBD.) 
Chemical  Phenomena. 

(465)  Before  entering  upon  this  interesting  brancb  of  our  subject, 
it  will  be  necessary  that  we  describe  the  new  terms  introduced  hj 
Faraday,  and  state  his  reasons  for  adopting  them.  According  to  the 
views  of  this  philosopher  {Experimental  Besearches,  518,  524),  elec- 
tro-chemical decomposition  is  occasioned  by  an  internal  corpuscular 
action,  exerted  according  to  the  direction  of  the  electric  current,  and 
is  due  to  a  force  either  superadded  to,  or  giving  a  direction  to,  the 
ordinary  chemical  affinities  of  the  bodies  present.  He  conceives  the 
effects  to  arise  from  forces  which  are  internal,  relative  to  the  matter 
under  decomposition,  and  not  external,  as  they  might  be  considered 
if  directly  dependent  upon  the  poles.  He  supposes  that  the  effects 
are  due  to  a  modification,  by  the  electric  current,  of  the  chemical 
affinity  of  the  particles  through,  or  by  which,  that  current  is  passing, 
giving  them  the  power  of  acting  more  forcibly  in  one  direction  than 
in  another,  and  consequently  making  them  travel  by  a  series  of  suc- 
cessive decompositions  and  recompositions  in  opposite  directions, 
and,  finally,  causing  their  expulsion  or  exclusion  at  the  boundaries 
of  the  body  under  decomposition,  in  the  direction  of  the  cuirent, 
and  that,  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities,  according  as  the  ciurent  is 
more  or  less  powerful. 

Fig.  190.  Thus,  in  Fig.  190,.  the  particles 

/"■>yff         *  •        m/'v^    ^  ^  could  not  be  transferred,  or 

V-X  v^    travel  from  one  pole  N,  towards  the 

other  P,  unless  they  found  particles 
^*  ^^^'  of  the  opposite  kind,  h  h,  ready  to 

pass  in  the  opposite  direction;  for 
(ji^  O  •  cC^s\  ^*  ""  ^y  virtue  of  their  increased 
^^-^  \Zy     aflSnity  for  those  pojticles,  combined 

with  their  diminished  affinity  for  such  as  are  behind  them  in  their 
course,  that  they  are  urged  forward ;  and  when  any  one  particle  a. 
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Fig.  191,  arriveB  at  tbe  pole,  it  is  excluded  or  set  free,  because  the 
particle  b  of  tbe  opposite  kind,  witb  wbicb  it  was  tbe  moment  before 
in  combination,  bas,  under  the  super-inducing  influence  of  tbe  current, 
a  greater  attraction  for  tbe  particle  ^,  wbicb  is  before  it  in  its  course, 
tban  for  tbe  particle  a,  towards  wbicb  its  aflSnitj  bas  been  weakened : 
a  may  be  conceived  to  be  expelled  from  tbe  compound  a  h,  by  tbe 
superior  attraction  of  a'  for  5,  tbat  superior  attraction  belonging  to 
it  in  consequence  of  tbe  relative  position  of  a'  b  and  a,  to  tbe  direction 
of  tbe  axis  of  electric  power  superinduced  by  tbe  current.  The 
electric  current  is  looked  upon  by  Faraday  as  an  eucw  of  power,  having 
contrary  jbree9y  exactly  equal  in  amount,  m  contrary  directions. 

(466)  According  to  Faraday's  views  {Saperimental  Eesearchee, 
518,  524),  tben,  tbe  determining  force  is  not  at  tbe  so  called  polee 
of  tbe  voltaic  battery,  but  within  tbe  body  under  decomposition :  to 
avoid,  tberefore,  confusion  and  circumlocution,  and  for  tbe  sake  of 
greater  precision  of  expression,  be  framed  tbe  following  new  terms, 
some  of  wbicb  bave  since  been  generally  adopted: — 

Wbat  are  called  tbe  poles  of  tbe  voltaic  battery  are  merely  tbe 
surfaces  or  doors  by  wbicb  tbe  Electricity  enters  into,  or  passes  out 
of,  tbe  substance  suffering  decomposition ;  Faraday  bence  proposes 
for  tbem  tbe  term  electrodes,  from  ^Xixr^ov  and  hbhi  a  way,  meaning 
tbereby,  tbe  substance,  or  surfSuse,  wbetber  of  air,  water,  metal,  or 
any  otber  substance,  wbicb  serves  to  convey  an  electric  current  into, 
and  from,  tbe  decomposing  matter,  and  wbicb  bounds  its  extent  in 
that  direction. 

(467)  Tbe  surfaces  at  wbicb  tbe  electric  current  enters  and  leaves 
a  decomposing  body,  be  calls  tbe  anode  and  tbe  cathode ;  from  &¥a 
upwards,  and  odhc  a  way, — the  way  which  the  sun  rises;  and  xarcb 
downwards,  and  6dhc  a  way, — the  way  which  the  sun  sets.  Tbe  idea  being 
taken  from  tbe  eartb,  tbe  magnetism  of  wbicb  is  supposed  to  be  due 
to  electric  currents,  passing  round  it  in  a  constant  direction  from 
east  to  west, — ^if,  tberefore,  tbe  decomposing  body  be  considered  as 
placed  so  tbat  tbe  current  passing  tbrougb  it  sball  be  in  the  same 
direction,  and  parallel  to  tbat  supposed  to  exist  in  tbe  eartb,  then 
the  surfaces  at  wbicb  tbe  Electricity  is  passing  into,  and  out  of,  tbe 
substance,  would  bave  an  invariable  reference,  and  exbibit  constantly 
the  same  relations  of  powers.  Tbe  anode  is,  tberefore,  tbat  surface 
at  wbicb  tbe  electric  current  enters :  it  is  tbe  negative  extremity  of 
the  decomposing  body;  is  where  oxygen,  cblorine,  acids,  &e.,  are 
evolved;  and  is  against  or  opposite  tbe  positive  electrode.  The 
cathode  is  tbat  surface  at  wbicb  tbe  current  leaves  tbe  decomposing 
body,  and  is  its  positive  extremity :  tbe  combustible  bodies,  metals, 
alkalies,  and  bases,  are  evolved  there,  and  it  is  in  contact  witb  tbe 
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negative  electrode.     Thus,  in  Fig.  192,  if  we  suppose  a  current  of 
Electricity  traversing  a  wire  in  the  direction  of  the  darts,  and  enter- 
Fig.  192.  ing  at  E,  then,  on  separating 

P  ^ the  wires  at  p,  p'  p"  would 

become    its    electrodes:    p' 
_,5gQj3o^.^^^^<^^\.    -,  would  be  the  aneUctrode  or 
-^    ^"^^^^'>^^^  emitting  electrode,  and !>'' the 

W^  ^  B'     caihelectrodey    or    receiving 

electrode;  E  being  the  wire  connected  with  the  last  actvoe  copper 
plate,  and  W  the  wire  connected  with  the  last  active  zinc  plate  of  a 
battery ;  and  if  we  suppose  the  chain  of  small  circles  to  represent 
the  fluid  under  decomposition,-  A  will  be  its  anode  and  G  its  cathode. 

(468)  Compounds  directly  decomposable  by  the  plectric  current 
are  called  electrolytes,  from  ^Xixr^ov  and  K6m  to  set  free, — to  eleetrth 
lyze  a  body  is  to  decompose  it  electro-chemically :  the  elements  of 
an  electrolyte  are  termed  iofw,  from  /wv,  participle  of  the  verb  nlfM^  to 
go ;  anions  are  the  ions  which  make  their  appearance  at  the  anode, 
and  were  formerly  termed  the  electro-negative  elements  of  the  com- 
pound, and  cations  are  the  ions  which  make  their  appearance  at  the 
cathode,  and  were  termed  the  electro-positive  elements.  Thus, 
chloride  of  lead  is  an  electrolyte,  and  when  electrolyzed  evolves  two 
ions,  chlorine  and  lead,  the  former  being  an  anion^  and  the  latter  a 
cation :  water  is  an  electrolyte,  evolving  likewise  two  ions,  of  which 
oxygen  is  the  anion,  and  hydrogen  the  cation :  muriatic  acid  is  like- 
wise electrolytical,  boracic  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  is  nbt. 

(469)  Mr.  Daniell  proposes  further  to  distinguish  the  doors  by 
which  the  current  enters  and  departs,  by  the  terms  zincode  and 
platinode,  the  former  being  the  plate  which  occupies  the  position  of 
the  generating  phite  in  the  battery,  and  the  latter  of  the  conducting 
plate;  when  water  is  decomposed,  therefore  the  last  particle  of 
oxygen  gives  up  its  charge  to  the  zincode,  and  the  last  particle  of 
hydrogen  gives  up  its  charge  to  the  platinode,  each  passing  off  in  its 
own  elastic  form. 

(470)  Fechner,  a  distinguished  champion  of  the  contact  theory  (823), 
assumes  that  the  elements  of  an  electrolyte  are  in  opposite  electrical 
conditions,  as  the  result  of  their  contact,  the  same  process  being  car- 
ried on  between  them  as  between  two  electromotors  when  brought  into 
contact :  before,  therefore,  the  separation  of  the  elements  can  take 
place  by  the  electric  current,  the  attractive  force  of  the  positive  pole 
on  the  negative  particle  must  exceed  the  force  by  which  it  is  united 
to  the  positive  particle ;  a  separation  being  thus  effected,  and  the 
positive  particle  being  repelled,  it  combines  momentarily  with  the 
negative  particle  of  the  second  link  in  the  chain  of  electrolytes,  which 
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is  itself  attracted  towards  the  positive  pole,  but  the  oyerpowering 
action  of  which  quickly  again  separates  it,  and  thus  th^  influence  is 
regularly  transmitted,  through  the  entire  stratum  of  the  electrolyte 
lying  between  the  poles.  The  same  influence  which  is  assumed  to 
emanate  from  the  positive,  proceeds  also  from  the  negative  pole,  but 
it  acts  on  the  elements  in  the  contrary  direciion.  In  this  theory, 
electrolysis  is  maintained  by  the  simultaneous  and  corresponding 
action  of  both  poles,  and  the  elements  of  the  electrolyte  are  them- 
selves, from  l^eir  eowtaet,  exciters  of  Electricity. 

(471)  The  chemical  poweir  of  the  voltaic  pile  was  discovered  and 
described  by  Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Carlisle,  in  the  year  1800. 
Water  was  the  first  substance  decomposed.  In  1806,  Davy  com- 
municated to  the  Boyal  Society  his  celebrated  lecture  "on  some 
chemicfd  agencies  of  Me^tricity,"  and  in  1807,  he  announced  the 
grand  discovery  of  the  decomposition  of  the  fixed  alkalies.  The  years 
from  1831  to  1840  are  marked  in  science  by  the  publication  of  the 
masterly  researches  of  Faraday,  in  which,  much  that  was  before  unin- 
telligible, has  not  only  been  explained  and  enlightened,  but  a  new 
character  has  been  stamped  on  electrical,  as  connected  with  chemical, 
science."  Of  these  remarkable  essays,  it  has  been  said,  that  in  point 
of  originality  of  talent  and  perspicuity,  they  rank  among  the  first 
efforts  of  philosophy  of  the  age,  if  indeed  tiiey  do  not  surpass  all 
others. 

(472)  When  water  and  certain  saline  solutions  are  made  part  of 
the  electric  circuit,  so  that  a  current  of  Electricity  may  pass  through 
them,  they  are  decomposed,  that  is,  they  yield  up  their  elements  in 
obedience  to  certain  laws.  Water  is  resolved  into  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  gases,  and  the  acid  and  alkaline  matters  of  the  neutral 
salts,  which  it  holds  in  solution,  are  separated,  not  in  an  indiscrimi- 
nate manner,  but  the  oxygen  and  acids  are  always  developed  at  the 
anode,  and  the  hydrogen  and  alkaline  bases  are  given  off  at  the 
cathode.  If  pure  water  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  current, 
it  is  decomposed  with  great  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  its  bad  con- 
ducting power.  A  greatly  increased  conducting  power  is,  however, 
given  to  it  by  the  addition  of  salts,  and  particularly  by  sulphuric 
acid,  though  that  compound  is  not  itself  capable  of  electrolysis.  One 
essential  conditien  of  electrolysis  is  liquidity :  and  the  current  of  a 
powerful  battery  will  be  completely  stopped  by  a  film  of  ice,  not 
more  than  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.*  To  decompose 
acidulated  water,  it  may  be  confined  in  a  glass  tube,  sealed  hermeti- 
•cally  at  one  extremity,  and  made  part  of  the  electrical  circuit  by 

*  V^ndnfn  ^zpenmental  Rea<w>rchM,  881,  et  teq. 
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means  of  gold  or  platinum  wires,  or  arranged  as  in  Fig.  193,  the 
^*  1984  wires  being  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart. 

When  the  tube  is  about  half  full  of  the  mixed 
gases,  if  a  spark  from  the  electrophorus  (Fig. 
20)  bo  passed  between  the  wires,  an  explosion 
will  take  place ;  and  if  care  be  taken  to  prey^it 
anj  escape,  hj  the  expansion,  the  tube  will  be 
re-filled  with  water,  that  fluid  having  been  re- 
produced by  the  explosion.  K  two  glass  re- 
ceiving tubes  be  employed,  one  over  either  elec- 
trode, gas  will  be  collected  in  each ;  but  that  in  the 
tube  over  the  cathode  will  be  rather  more  than 
double  in  volume  that  over  the  anode,  the  former  being  hydrogen  and 
the  latter  oxygen.  Now  the  hydrogen  and 'oxygen  gases  are  to  each 
other  in  water  exactly  as  two  to  one,  by  volume :  and  the  reason  they 
do  not  appear  precisely  in  this  proportion  in  the  electrolysis  of  that  fluid, 
is  because  oxygen  is  partially  soluble.  By  referring  to  Fig.  191  it  will 
be  immediately  seen  how  it  is  that  there  is  no  visible  transfer  of  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen :  if  the  electrodes  were  several  inches  apart, 
there  would  be  no  {^pearance  of  decomposition  between  them ;  the 
oxygen  a\  of  the  atom  of  water  c^  b',  under  the  superinducing  in- 
fluence of  the  current,  is  transferred  to  the  hydrogen  h  of  the  second 
atom  of  water  a  h :  the  oxygen  of  this  second  atom  is  in  like  manner 
transferred  to  the  hydrogen  of  a  third,  and  so  on  till  the  electrode  P 
is  arrived  at,  against  which  the  oxygen  of  the  last  particle  is  evolved, 
having  nothing  to  combine  with. 

Fig.  IM.  (478)  Take  a  syphon-shaped  tube,  and  placing, 

its  bent  part  in  a  wine  glass  for  support  (Fig.  194), 
or  on  any  convenient  stand,  fill  it  with  the  blue  in- 
fusion of  red  cabbage ;  then  put  a  few  crystals  of 
some  known  salt,  such  as  sulphate  of  soda,  into  the 
tube,  and  electrize  the  solution.  In  a  short  time  the 
liquid  nearest  the  cathode  of  the  battery  will  be- 
come green,  indicating  the  presence  of  fire^  alkali ; 
and  the  liquid  nearest  the  anode  will  become  red, 
showing  that  an  acid  is  present :  reverse  the  direction  of  the  current, 
and  the  colours  will  also  gradually  be  reversed.  Thus,  sulphate  of 
soda  is  an  electrolyte,  the  anion  of  which  is  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
cation  soda ;  and  in  aU  salts  decomposable  by  the  voltaic  current,  the 
acid  passes  to  the  anode  and  the  base  to  the  cathode. 

(474)  K  two  glasses  be  taken,  both  being  filled  with  the  blue 
infusion,  holding  in  solution  sulphate  of  soda,  and  an  inverted  glass 
tube,  in  which  two  platinum  wires  are  sealed,  be  immersed  in  each. 
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Fig.  195. 


a8  shown  in  Pig.  195,  and  the  two  glasses 

connected  together  by  a  glass  syphon  filled  |^ 

with  the  liquid ;  on  electrizing  the  solution,  tt^ 

it  will  be  found  that,  notwithstanding  they 

are  in  separate  yessels,  the  blue  liquor  wiU, 

as  before,  be  turned  red  and  green ;  and  if 

the  experimenlrbe  continued  sufficiently  long, 

the  alkali  of  the  salt  will  be  found  to  haye 

passed  from  P  to  N,  and  the  acid  from  N  to 

P,  the  acid  and  alkali  appearing  to  trayerse 

the  syphon  in  opposite  directions.     It  was 

hence  inferred,  that  under  the  influence  of 

electrical  attraction,  the  usual  chemical  affinUiee  are  euepended;  but 

the  same  explanation  which  accounted  for  the  phenomenon  of  the 

decomposition  of  water,  will  serye  here :  a  line  of  particles  of  sulphate 

of  soda  extend  from  one  electrode  to  the  other;  and  it  is  by  a 

series  of  decompositions  and  recompositions  that  the  effect  is  pro- 

duced. 

(475)  In  yarious  experiments  of  decomposition,  the  little  form  of 


Rg.  196. 


apparatus  of  whfch  Eig.  196  is  a  sketch, 

will  be  found  exceedingly  useful.    It  is  a 

cell  of  plate  glass,  made  by  cementing 

fiye    pieces    together   with    transparent 

yarmsh,  and   supporting    them  upon   a 

wooden  foot,  in  which  they  are  fastened. 

The  ceU  is  about  fiye  or  six  inches  long, 

and  an  inch  broad,  and  may  be  diyided  into  two  parts  by  the 

insertion  of  the  temporary  diaphragm  a,  which  is  a  small  frame 

of  cane  with  muslin  stretched  oyer  it.     When  this  is  in  its  place, 

a  separate  electrode  may  be  introduced  on  each  side  of  it;  they 

may  most  conyeniently  consist  of  two  pieces  of  thin  platinum  foil, 

about  four  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  broad. 

To  show  the  eyolution  of  chlorine  at  the  anode  or  positiye  pole,  fill 
the  glass  cell  with  weak  salt  and  water,  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid, 
and  coloured  blue  by  a  few  drops  of  the  sulphuric  solution  of  indigo  ; 
then  introduce  the  electrodes.  In  a  few  minutes  the  anodic  diyision 
will  be  found  to  lose  colour,  and  will  finally  become  colourless,  owing 
to  the  separation  of  chlorine,  which  by  its  bleaching  powers  destroys 
the  blue  of  the  indigo. 

The  presence  of  uncombined  iodine  may  be  demonstrated,  by  filling 
the  cell  with  a  weak  solution  of  starch,  to  which  a  little  common  salt 
and  iodide  of  potassium  haye  been  added ;  then,  on  passing  the  electric 
current  through  the  liquid,  the  iodine  will  show  itself  at  the  aHode  by 

▲  ▲  2 
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a  beautiful  blue  colour,  it  being  the  property  of  this  singular  substance 
to  strike  a  fine  deep  blue  colour  with  starch. 

(476)  Fill  the  cell  with  a  solution  of  salt  to  which  a  few  drops  of 
jellow  prussiate  of  potash  have  been  added ;  introduce  into  each 
division  a  plate  of  iron  as  an  electrode ;  the  production  of  a  deep  blue 
colour  in  the  anodic  division  while  the  liquid  in  the  cathodic  com- 
partment remains  colourless,  will  prove  the  oxidation  and  solution  of 
iron  at  the  anode,  and  the  absence  of  all  action  at  the  cathode.  In 
the  like  manner,  pieces  of  silver  and  copper,  both  of  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  are  readily  attacked  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  may 
be  made  to  resist  the  oxidizing  power  of  that  acid  by  making  them 
the  cathelectrodea  of  a  battery.  The  experiment  with  copper  may  be 
made  thus :  immerse  a  strip  of  the  metal  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  acid; 
then  remove  it,  and  add  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia ;  the  production 
of  a  fine  blue  colour  will  announce  the  presence  of  copper  in  solution; 
now  connect  the  strip  of  copper  metallically  with  a  similar  strip  of 
zinc,  and  immerse  the  pair  in  the  acid ;  no  blue  colour  will  follow  the 
introduction  of  ammonia  into  the  acid  as  before,  showing  the  pro* 
tecting  action  of  the  zinc,  the  more  oxidizable  metal.  This  principle 
has  received  an  important  practical  application,  in  the  manufacture  of 
which  is  called  galvanized  iron. 

(477)  The  electro-reduction'of  the  alkaline  metak  originally  accom- 
plished by  Davy,  with  a  battery  of  100  pairs  of  six-inch  copper  and 
zinc  plates,  may  be  effected  with  a  series  of  eight  or  ten  cells  of  the 
nitric  acid  arrangement  in  the  foUowing  manner :  scoop  out  a  cavity 
in  a  piece  of  pure  moistened  caustic  potash  or  soda,  and  fill  it  with 
mercury :  lay  the  alkali  on  a  strip  of  platinum  foil  connected  with  the 
positive  pole  of  the  battery,  and  introduce  into  the  mercury  a  platinum 
wire  in  contact  vnth  the  negative  pole,  an  Mnalgami  of  mercury  and 
potassium  or  sodiimi  will  speedily  be  formed.  In  like  manner,  the 
ammoniacal  amalgam  may  be  formed  by  pouring  a  little  mercury  into 
a  hole  scooped  in  a  lump  of  sal  ammoniac  and  connecting  the  mercury 
with  the  negative,  and  the  moistened  sid  ammoniac  with  the  positive 
pole.  This  is  a  very  striking  experiment,  the  globule  of  mercury  gra- 
dually increasing  in  size  until  it  extends  far  beyond  Hhe  cavity  which 
first  contained  it,  and  the  amalgam  is  produced  more  readily  and 
copiously,  if  the  mercury  be  previously  combined  with  a  small  quantity 
of  potassium  or  sodium. 

(478)  By  means  of  the  little  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  197,  Golding 
Bird  (Fkil.  Tram.  1887)  (Nia,  FhiloMph^,  p.  372,)  obtained  amalgams 
of  potaasium,  sodium,  and  ammonium,  with  the  feeble  current  from  a  * 
single  Daniell's  pair. 

A  glaas  cylinder,  d,  1*5  inch  in  diameter  and  4  inches  in  length,  is 
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closed  afc  one  end  b}c  means  of  a  plug  of  plaster  of  Fans  0*7  inch  in 
thickness ;  the  cylinder  is  fixed  by  means  of  corks.  Inside  <?,  a  cylindrical 
glass  a,  abont  eight  inches  deep  and  two  inches  in  diameter;  a  piece  of 
copper  (?,  six  inches  long  and  three  inches  wide,  having  a  copper  con- 
ducting wire  k  soldered  to  it,  is  loosely  coiled  up  and  placed  in  the 
small  cylinder  with  the  plaster  bottom ;  a  piece  of  sheet  zinc  e  of 
equal*  size  is  also  loosely  coiled  up  and  placed  in  the  larger  external 
cylinder,  being  furnished,  like  the  copper  plate,  with  a  conducting  wire 
I,  The  larger  cylindrical  glass  being  then  nearly  filled  with  weak 
brine,  and  the  smaller  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
the  two  fluids  being  prevented  from  mixing  by  the  plaster  of  Paris 
diaphragm,  the  apparatus  is  complete,  and  will  continue  to  give  a 
continuous  current  of  Electricity  for  some  weeks,  provided  care  be 
taken  that  the  fluids  in  the  two  cylinders  are  maintained  at  the  same 
level.  The  decomposing  apparatus  is  the  counterpart  of  the  battery 
itself.  It  consists  of  two  glass  cylinders,  one  within  the  other,  the 
smaller  one  g  having  a  bottom  of  plaster  of  Paris  fixed  into  it ;  this 
smaller  tube  is  about  half  an  inch  wide  and  three  inches  long,  and  is 
intended  to  hold  mercury  and  the  metallic  solution  submitted  to 
experiment ;  the  external  tube/in  which  it  is  immersed  being  filled 
with  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt.  In  the  latter,  a  slip  of  amal- 
gamated zinc  i  is  immersed  for  the  positive  electrode  soldered  to  the 
wire  coming  firom  the  positive  plate  of  the  battery ;  whDst  for  the 
negative  electrode  a  slip  of  platinum  foil  A,  fixed  to  the  wire  firom  the 
zinc  plate  of  the  battery,  passes  through  a  cork  fixed  in  the  mouth  of 
the  smaller  tube,  and  dips  into  the  metallic  solution  which  it  contains. 
In  about  eight  or  ten  hours  the  mercury  becomes  swollen  to  double 
its  former  bulk,  and  when  quickly  poured  into  distilled  water  evolves 
hydrogen  gas,  and  the  water  becomes  alkaline.  The  ammonium  amal- 
gam was  most  easily  obtained ;  it  had  a  buttery  consistence,  and  when 
immersed  in  water,  slowly  gave  off  hydrogen  and  yielded  solution  of 
ammonia.  Bird  found  that  the  spongy  ammoniacal  amalgam,  though 
it  cannot  be  kept  immersed  in  water  even  for  a  few  instants  without 
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the  fonnation  of  ammonia,  could  nevertbeless  be  preserred  for  weeks 
without  change,  as  long  as  it  was  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of 
the  battery ;  with  the  same  apparatus  Dr.  Bird  reduced  the  metals 
from  solutions  of  chloride  or  nitrate  of  iron,  copper,  tin,  zvne,  hitmuth^ 
antimony,  lead,  and  nlver.  BisfMsth,  lead,  and  8ilv€r\  were  beautifully 
crystalline ;  the  latter  of  dazzling  whiteness,  and  usually  under  the 
form  of  needles.  He  also  obtained  silicon^  from  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  silicon  in  alcohoL 

Aluminium  and  sUicium  have  recently  been  obtained  by  welik  elec- 
tric actions  by  Mr.  Gtoze  (Phil,  Mag.  March  1854 ;)  the  former  was 
reduced  from  the  chloride,  by  placing  a  dilute  solution  of  the  salt  into 
a  jar  and  immersing  in  the  liquid  a  porous  earthenware  pot  containing 
dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  a  plate  of  amalgamated  zinc  was  plunged  into 
the  acid,  and  a  corredponding  plate  of  copper  into  the  chloride,  the 
plates  being  connected  by  an  arc  of  copper  wire.  After  some  hours 
the  copper  plate  became  covered  with  a  lead-coloured  deposit  of 
aluminium,  which  when  burnished,  possessed  the  same  degree  of 
whiteness  as  platinum,  and  did  not  appear  to  tarnish  readily  by 
immersion  in  cold  water,  or  in  the  atmosphere,  but  was  acted  upon  by 
dilute  sulphuric  and  nitric  adds.  Silicium  was  reduced  from  a  solution 
of  monosilicate  of  potash,  prepared  by  fusing  one  part  of  silica,  with 
2^  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash ;  the  same  voltaic  arrangement  was 
adopted  as  before,  except  that  a  small  pair  of  Smee's  batteries  was 
interposed  in  the  circuit ;  with  a  very  slow  and  feeble  action  of  the 
battery  the  colour  of  the  deposited  metal  was  much  whiter  than 
that  of  aluminium,  closely  approximating  to  that  of  silver. 

(479)  The  following  classification  of  the  elementary  substances  by 
Berzelius,  though  not  altogether  derived  from  experiment,  and  there- 
fore subject  to  correction  and  modification,  is  useM  as  indicating  the 
electricfd  tendencies  of  a  large  number  of  bodies.  In  the  list  of 
negative  substances,  each  element  is  to  be  considered  as  negative  to 
all  hehw  and  positive  to  all  above  it  in  the  list,  and  the  same  applies  to 
the  list  of  positive  substances.  The  elements  are,  therefore,  nega- 
tive and  positive  only  in  relation  to  each  other.  Thus,  supposing  a 
compound  of  oxygen  and  chlorine  to  be  electrolyzed,  the  oxygen 
would  go  to  the  positive  and  the  chlorine  to  the  negative  electrode ; 
but  if  the  compound  were  composed  of  chlorine  and  phosphorus, 
then  the  chlorine  would  go  to  the  positive  and  the  phosphorus  to  the 
negative  electrode. — 

I.  ILXOTBO-KSGATrVB  ILSHSKT8. 


1.  Oxygen. 

2.  Sulphur. 
d.  Nitrogen. 


4.  Chlorine. 

5.  Iodine. 

6.  fluorine. 
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7.  Phospboros. 

8.  Selenium. 

9.  ATsenic. 

10.  Chromium. 

11.  Molybdenum. 

12.  Tungsten. 

13.  Boron.    ; 

14.  Garbon. 


15.  Ajitimonj. 

16.  Tellurium. 

17.  Columbium. 

18.  Titanium. 

19.  SiUeon. 

20.  Osmium. 

21.  Hydrogen. 


n.  BLXOTBO-POSiriTB  BODIBB. 


1.  Potassium. 

2.  Sodium. 

3.  lithium. 

4.  Barium. 

5.  Strontiiun. 

6.  Calcium. 

7.  Magnesium. 

8.  Glucinum. 

9.  Yttrium. 

10.  Aluminium. 

11.  Zirconium. 

12.  Manganese. 

13.  Zinc. 

14.  Cadmium. 

15.  Iron. 


16.  Nickel. 
17..  Cobalt. 

18.  Cerium. 

19.  Lead. 

20.  Tin. 

21.  Bismuth. 

22.  Uranium. 
28.  Copper. 

24.  Silyer. 

25.  Mercury, 

26.  Palladium. 

27.  Platinum. 

28.  Bhodium. 

29.  Iridium. 
80.  Gold. 


(480)  A  substance  cannot  be  transferred  in  the  electric  current 
beyond  the  point  where  it  ceases  to  find  partides  with  which  it  can 
combine;  and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed,  that  electro- 
chemical decomposition  does  not  depend  upon  any  direct  attraction 


or  repulsion  exerted  by  the  metallic  tormina* 
tions  either  of  the  Toltaic  battery,  or  of  the 
ordinary  electrical  machine.  The  beautiful 
experiments,  of  Paraday,  in  which  €Mr  was 
shown  to  act  as  a  pole,  have  been  quoted  (218) ; 
in  the  following  equally  beautiful  experiments 
{JBbrada^t  Exp,  Buearches^  494),  the  decom- 
po^tion  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  against  a 
surface  of  water,  is  most  satisfactorily  shown. 
(481)  A  glass  basin,  four  inches  in  diameter, 
and  four  inches  deep,  had  a  division  of  mica, 
a,  Pig.  198,  fixed  across  the  upper  part,  so  as 
to  descend  one  inch  and  a  half  below  the 


Fig.  198. 
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edge,  and  to  be  perfectly  water-tight  at  the  aidea.  A  plate  of 
platinum,  by  thiree  inches  wide,  was  put  into  the  basin  on  one  side  of 
the  division  a,  and  retained  there  hj  a  glass  block  below,  so  that  any 
gas  produced  by  it  in  a  future  stage  of  the  experiment,  should  not 
ascend  beyond  the  mica,  and  cause  currents  in  the  liquid  on  that 
side.  A  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  was  carefully  poured 
without  splashing  into  the  basin  until  it  rose  a  little  above  the  lower 
edge  of  the  mica  division  a,  great  care  being  taken  that  the  glass  or 
mica,  on  the  unoccupied  or  c  side  of  the  division  in  the  figure,  should 
not  be  moistened  by]agitation  of  the  solution  above  the  level  to  which 
it  rose.  A  thin  piece  of  clean  cork,  weU  wetted  in  distilled  water, 
was  then  carefully  and  lightly  placed  on  the  solution  at  the  e  side, 
and  distilled  water  poured  gently  on  to  it,  until  a  stratum,  the  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  appeared  over  the  sulphate  of  magnesia.  All 
was  then  left  for  a  few  minutes,  that  any  solution  adhering  to  the 
cork  might  sink  away  from  it,  or  be  removed  from  the  water  on 
which  it  now  floated ;  and  then  more  distilled  water  was  added  in  a 
similar  manner,  until  it  reached  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  glass.  In 
this  way,  solution  of  the  sulphate  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the 
glass,  and  also  the  upper  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  mica ;  but  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  division,  a  stratum  of  water  fiK>m  eto  d,  one 
inch  and  a  half  in  depth,  reposed  upon  it,  the  two  presenting,  when 
looked  through  horizontally,  a  comparatively  definite  plane  of  contact. 
A  second  platinum  pole, «,  was  arranged  so  as  to  be  just  under  the 
surface  of  the  water,  in  a  position  nearly  horizontal,  a  little  inclina- 
tion being  given  to  it,  that  gas  evolved  during  decomposition  might 
escape.  The  part  immersed  was  three  inches  and  a  half  long  by  one 
inch  wide ;  and  about  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  of  water  intervened 
between  it  and  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

(482)  The  latter  pole,  «,  was  now  connected  with  the  negative  end 
of  a  voltaic  battery,  of  forty  pairs  of  plates,  four  inches  square; 
whilst  the  former  pole,  h,  waa  connected  with  the  positive  end. 
There  was  action  and  gas  evolved  at  both  poles;  but,  from  the  inter- 
vention of  the  pure  water,  tiie  decomposition  was  very  feeble,  com- 
pared to  what  the  battery  would  have  effected  in  an  uniform  solution. 
After  a  while  (less  than  a  minute),  magnesia  also  appeared  at  the 
negative  side.  It  did  not  make  iU  appearanee  id  the  n^oHw  mekUlie 
poley  hut  in  the  water,  at  the  place  where  the  solution  and  the  water 
met ;  and  on  looking  at  it  horizontally,  it  could  be  there  perceived 
lying  in  the  water  upon  the  solution,  not  rising  more  than  a  fourth 
of  an  inch  above  the  latter ;  whilst  the  water  betwe^i  it  and  the 
negative  pole  was  perfectly  clear.  On  continuing  the  action,  the 
bubbles  of  hydrogeui  rising  upwards  from  the  negative  pole,  im- 
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pressed  a  circulatory  moyement  on  the  stratum  of  water,  upwards  in 
the  middle,  aod  downwards  at  the  side,  which  graduallj  gave  an  ascend- 
ing form  to  the  cloud  of  magnesia  in  the  part  just  under  the  pole, 
having  an  appearance  as  if  it  were  there  atteusted  to  it ;  but  this  was 
altogether  an  effect  of  the  currents,  and  did  not  occur  till  long  after 
the  phenomena  looked  for  weire  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

(483)  Affcer  a  little  while  the  voltaic  communication  was  broken, 
and  the  platiaum  poles  removed  with  as  little  agitation  as  possible 
from'  the  water  and  solution,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  liquid 
adhering  to  them.  The  pole  «,  wlien  touched  by  turmeric  paper 
gave  no  traces  of  alkali ;  nor  could  anytbiog  but  pure  water  be  found 
upon  it.  The  pole  ^,  though  drawn  from  a  much  greater  depth  and 
quantity  of  fluid,  was  found  so  add  as  to  give  abundant  evidence  to 
litmus  paper,  the  tongue,  and  other  tests.  Hence,  there  had  been 
no  interference  of  alkaline  salts  in  any  way,  undergoing  first  decom- 
position, and  then  causing  the  s^Niration  of  the  magnesia  at  a  distance 
from  the  pole  by  mere  cheoodoal  agencies.  This  ei^eriment  was 
repeated  again  and  again,  and  always  satisfactorily. 

(484)  Thus  it  is  clearly  shown,  that  both  water  and  air  may  officiate 
as  a  pole  J  and  that  one  eUmmt  or  principle  only,  has  no  power  of  trans- 
ference, or  of  passing  towards  either  pole ;  and  hence  there  appears 
but  little  reason  to  consider  the  phenomena  of  electro-chemical 
decomposition,  as  due  to  the  aUraciion  or  attractive  powers  of  the 
metallic  terminations  of  the  battery.  Indeed,  if^  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  theory,  a  piece  of  platinum  be  supposed  to  have  sufficient 
power  to  attract  a  particle  of  hydrogen  from  the  particle  of  oxygen 
with  which  it  was  the  instant  before  combined,  there  seems,  as 
Earaday  has  observed,  no  sufficient  reason,  nor  any  facts,  except  those 
to  be  explained,  which  show  why  it  should  not,  according  to  analogy 
with  all  ordinary  attractive  forces,  as  those  of  gravitation,  magnetism, 
cohesion,  chemical  affinity,  &c,y  retain  that  particle  which  it  had  just 
before  taken  from  a  distance,  and  from  previous  combination.  Yet 
it  does  not  do  so,  but  allows  it  to  escape  freely. 

(48$)  It  would  not  be  possible,  perhaps,  to  bring  forward  a  more 
instructive,  or  a  more  beautiful  instance  of  the  transfer  of  elements, 
and  their  progress  in  opposite  directions,  parallel  to  the  electric 
current,  than  is  furnished  by  chloride  of  silver  when  decomposed  by 
silver-wire  poles.  Upon  fusing  a  portion  of  this  compound  on  a 
piece  of  glass,  and  bringing  the  poles  into  contact  with  it,  there  is 
abundance  of  silver  evolved  at  the  negative  pole,  and  an  equal 
abundance  absorbed  at  the  positive  pole,  for  no  chlorine  is  set  free ; 
and  by  careful  management  the  negative  wire  may  be  withdrawn  from 
the  fused  globules  as  the  silver  is  reduced  there,  the  latter  serving  as 
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the  continuation  of  the  pole,  until  a  wire  or  thread  of  revived  silver, 
iive  or  six  inches  in  length,  is  produced.  At  the  same  time,  the 
silver  at  the  positive  pole  is  as  rapidly  dissolved  by  the  chlorine 
which  seizes  upon  it,  so  that  the  wire  has  to  be  continually  advanced 
as  it  is  melted  away.  The  whole  experiment  includes  the  action  of 
only  two  elements — silver  and  chlorine. 

(486)  According  to  the  theory  of  Earaday,  no  element  or  substance 
can  be  transferred,  or  pass  firom  pole  to  pole,  unless  it  be  in  chemical 
relation  to  some  other  element  or  substance  tending  to  pass  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  effect  being  essentially  due  to  the  mutual 
relation  of  such  particles.  Thus,  pulverized  charcoal,  or  sublimed 
sulphur,  diffused  through  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  exhibits  no  tendency 
to  pass  to  the  negative  pole,  neither  do  spongy  platinum,  or  gold 
precipitated  by  sulphate  of  iron;  yet  in  these  cases,  the  attraction  of 
cohesion  is  almost  perfectly  overcome ;  the  particles  ai*e  so  small  as 
to  remain  for  hours  in  suspension,  and  are  perfectly  free  to  move  by 
the  slightest  impulse  towards  either  pole ;  and  if  in  relation  by  che- 
mical affinity  to  any  substance  present,  are  powerfully  determined  to 
the  negative  pole. 

(487)  In  Davy's  celebrated  paper  on  "  Some  Okemieal  Agencies 
of  Mectricity,**  read  before  the  Soyal  Society,  November  20th, 
1806,  the  following  experiments  on  the  passage  of  acids,  alkalies,  and 
other  substances  through  various  attracting  chemical  menstrua,  are 
described :    ^  An  arrangement  was  made,  consisting  of  three  vessels, 

Fig.  199.  as  shown  in  Eig.  199 :  solution  of 

sulphate  of  potash  was  placed  in 
contact  with  the  negatively  electri- 
fied point,  pure  water  was  placed  in 
<^Li  /5i  r^^  contact  with  the  positively  electrified 
^^^^  ^^  point,  and  a  weak  solution  of  ammo- 
nia was  made  the  middle  link  of  the  conducting  chain ;  so  that  no 
sulphuric  acid  could  pass  to  the  positive  point  in  the  distilled  water 
without  passing  through  the  solution  of  ammonia :  the  three  glasses 
were  connected  together  by  pieces  of  amianthus.  A  power  of  150 
pairs  was  used :  in  less  than  five  minutes  it  was  found,  by  means  of 
litmus  paper,  that  acid  was  collecting  round  the  positive  point :  in 
half  an  hour  the  result  was  sufficiently  distinct  for  accurate  examina- 
tion. 

*'  The  water  was  sour  to  the  taste,  and  precipitated  solution  of 
nitrate  of  barytes. 

**  Similar  experiments  were  made  with  solution  of  lime  and  weak 
solutions  of  potash  and  soda,  and  the  results  were  analogous.  With 
strong  solutions  of  potash  and  soda  a  much  longer  time  was  required 
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for  the  exhibition  of  the  acid ;  but  eyen  with  the  most  saturated 
alkaline  lixivium,  it  always  appeared  in  a  certain  period.  Muriatic 
acid,  from  muriate  of  soda,  and  nitric  acid,  from  nitrate  of  potash, 
were  transmitted  through  concentrated  alkaline  menstrua  under 
similar  circumstances.  When  distilled  water  was  placed  in  the 
negative  part  of  the  circuit,  and  a  solution  of  sulphuric,  muriatic,  or 
nitric  acid,  in  the  middle,  and  any  neutral  salt  with  a  base  of  lime, 
soda,  potash,  ammonia^  or  magnesia^  in  the  positive  part,  the  alkaline 
matter  was  transmitted  through  the  acid  matter  to  the  negative 
surface,  with  similar  circumstances  to  those  occurring  during  the 
passage  of  the  acid  through  alkaline  menstrua ;  and  the  less  concen- 
trated the  solution  the  greater  seemed  to  be  the  facility  of  trans- 
mission. 

''  I  tried  in  this  way  muriate  of  lime  with  sulphuric  acid,  nitrate  of 
potash  with  muriatic  acid,  sulphate  of  soda  with  muriatic  acid,  and 
muriate  of  magnesia  with  sulphuric  acid ;  I  employed  the  power  of 
150 ;  and  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours,  I  gained  in  all  these  cases 
decided  results ;  and  the  magnesia  came  over  like  the  rest. 

"  Strontites  and  barytes  passed  like  the  other  alkaline  substances, 
readily  through  muriatic  and  nitric  acids ;  and  vice  vers&,  these  acids 
passed  with  facility  through  aqueous  solutions  of  barytes  and 
strontites ;  but  in  experiments  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  pass 
sulphuric  acid  through  the  9ame  metutrua,  or  to  pass  barytes  or 
strontites  through  this  acid,  the  results  were  very  different. 

"  When  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash  was  in  the  negative  part  of 
the  circuit,  distilled  water  in  the  positive  part,  and  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  barytes  in  the  middle,  no  sensible  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
existed  in  the  distilled  water  after  thirty  hours,  the  power  of  150 
being  used :  after  four  days  sulphuric  acid  appeared,  but  the  quantity 
was  extremely  minute :  much  sulphate  of  barytes  had  formed  in  the 
intermediate  vessel :  the  solution  of  barytes  was  so  weak  as  barely  to 
tinge  litmus,  and  a  thick  film  of  carbonate  of  barytes  had  formed  on 
the  surface  of  the  fluid.  With  solution  of  strontites  the  result  was 
very  analogous,  but  the  sulphuric  acid  was  sensible  in  three  days. 

"  When  solution  of  muriate  of  barytes  was  made  positive  by  the 
power  of  150,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  intermediate,  and  distille 
water  negative,  no  barytes  appeared  in  the  distilled  water,  when  the 
experiment  had  been  carrid  on  for  four  days ;  but  much  oxymuriatic 
acid  had  formed  in  the  positive  vessel,  and  much  sulphate  of  baryte 
had  been  deposited  in  the  sulphuric  acid." 

(488)  Sulphate  of  barytecr  may  be  decomposed  by  employing  two 
insulated  discs  of  platinum,  as  in  Fig.  200,  one  of  which  is  to  be  put 
in  communication  with  the  negative,  and  the  other  with  the  positive 
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]^,  200.  ^^^  <>f  ^^^  P^^®  •  o^  ^^^  <^^  these  a  few 

grains  of  finely  powdered  sulphate  of 
barytes,  moistened  by  a  drop  or  two  of 
water,  is  placed,  and  the  discs  connected 
by  a  few  filaments  of  wet  cotton ;  they 
should  be  within  half  an  inch  of  each 
of -each  other :  in  a  few  minutes  barytes 
will  be  evinced  by  test  papers  at  the  negative  disc,  and  sulphuric 
acid  at  tHe  positive. 

(489)  These  experiments  of  Davy's  excited,  at  the  time  they  were 
Announced,  the  utmost  astoiiishment ;  and  the  only  way  by  which  they 
could  at  all  be  explained,  was  by  supposing  that  throughout  the 
whole  circuit,  the  natural  affinities  of  substances  were  suspended  and 
destroyed,  but  were  again  recovered  when  they  were  dismissed  at  the 
electrodes  by  which  they  were  attracted/  Paraday,  however,  denies 
that  any  such  transfer  of  the  constituents  of  tl^e  body  decomposed 
can  or  does  take  plaoe,  and  he  applies  the  hypothesis  of  Grotthus  to 
explain  the  apparent  transfer.  He  maJntauns  that  there  must  be  in 
all  cases  an  unbroken  series  of  particles  of  the  electrolyte  between 
the  two  electrodes;  and  that  in  those  celebrated  experiments  of 
Davy's,  in  which  the  acid  and  alkaline  constituents  of  the  salt 
appear  to  be  drawn  through  pure  water,  ammonia,  A<c.,  the  decompo- 
sition could  not  have  commenced  until  a  portion  of  the  salt  had 
passed  by  capillary  attracti(m  across  the  syphons,  so  that  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  saline  particles  was  established  between  the  electrodes. 
This  explanation  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  satisfactory  to  some 
of  the  German  and  French  electricians.  Peechel,  and  especially 
Pouillet  (JElements  de  Fhyngue,  vol.  i.  p.  598.  1847),  still  nudntain 
the  transport  of  the  constituents  of  the  electrolyte.  *^  There  is," 
says  the  latter,  ''  at  once  a  separation  and  a  transport.  Numberless 
attempts  have  been  made  to  seize  the  molecule  of  water  which  has 
been  decomposed,  or  to  arrest  en  route  the  atoms  of  the  constituent 
gases  before  their  arrival  at  the  electrodes,  but  without  success.  For 
example :  if  two  cups  of  water,  one  containing  the  positive  and  the 
other  the  negative  wire  of  a  battery  be  connected  by  any  conductor, 
singular  phenomena  will  be  observed.  If  the  intermediate  conductor 
be  metallic,  decomposition  will  take  plaoe  independently  in  both 
cups ;  but  if  the  intermediate  conductor  be  the  human  body,  as 
when  a  person  dips  a  finger  of  one  hand  into  the  water  in  one  cup, 
and  a  finger  of  the  other  hand  into  the  other,  the  decomposition  will 
sometimes  proceed  as  in  the  case  of  a  metallic  connection :  but  more 
generally  oxygen  will  be  disengaged  at  the  wire  which  enters  the 
positive  cup  and  hydrogen  at  the  wire  which  enters  the  negative  cup 
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no  gases  appearing  at  the  fingers  immersed  in  the  ona  and  the  other. 
It  would  thus  appear  that  one  or  other  of  the  constituent  gases  must 
pass  through  the  body  of  the  operator  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  pole 
at  which  it  is  disengaged."  Is  not  this,  howeyer,  intelligible  on  the 
theory  of  Grotthus^  a  chain  of  particles  of  water  in  the  body  of  the 
experimenter  forming  the  continuous  line  between  the  electrodes  ? 

(400)  When  the  material  out  of  which  the  poles  are  formed  is 
liable  to  the  chemical  aetaon  of  the  substances  evolved,  either  simply 
in  consequence  of  their  natural  relation  to  them,  or  of  that  relation 
aided  by  the  influence  of  the  current,  they  then  suffer  corrosion, 
and  the  parts  dissolved  are  subject  to  transference  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  particles  of  the  body  originally  under  decompo- 
sition. Thus,  platinum  beii^^  made  the  positive  and  negative  poles, 
in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  has  no  affinity  for  the  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  acid,  or  alkali  evolved,  and  refuses  to  combine  with,  or 
retain  them.  Zinc  can  combine  with  the  oxygen  and  acid :  at  the 
positive  pole  it  does  combine,  and  immediately  begins  to  travel  as 
oxide  towards  the  negative  pole.  Charcoal,  which  cannot  combine 
with  the  metals,  if  made  the  negative  pole  in  a  metallic  solution, 
refuses  to  unite  to  the  bodies  which  are  ejected  from  the  solution 
upon  its  surface ;  but  if  made  the  positive  pole  in  a  dilute  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  capable  of  combining  with  the  oxygen  evolved 
there,  and  consequently  unites  with  it,  producing  both  carbonic  acid 
and  carbonic  oxide  in  abundance. 

(491)  Among  the  many  grand  discoveries  with  which  Faraday  has 
enriched  electrical  science,  that  of  definite  electrochemical  actum  is 
one  of  the  most  important.  In  the  investigation  of  this  question,  it 
was  necessary  to  construct  an  instrument  which  should  measure  out  the 
Electricity  passing  through  it,  and  which,  being  interposed  in  the 
course  of  the  current  used  in  any  particular  experi- 
ment, should  serve  at  pleasure,  either  as  a  eomparatwe 
itandard  of  effect,  or  as  a  positive  measurer  of  this 
subtile  agent.  Water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
was  the  electrolyte  diosen,  and  Pig.  201  exhibits  one 
of  the  forms  of  apparatus  employed :  i  is  a  straight 
tube,  closed  at  the  other  extremity. and  graduated: 
through  the  sides  pass  the  platinum  wires  h  h\  being 
fused  into  the  glass  and  connected  with  two  plafces 
within :  the  tube  is  fitted  by  grinding  into  one  mouth 
of  a  double-necked  bottle,  one  half  or  two-thirds  full 
of  water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  tube  is 
filled  by  inclining  the  bottle;  and  when  an  electric 
current  is  passed  through  it,  the  gases  evolved  collect 


Fig.  201. 
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in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  and  displace  the  diluted  acid,  the 
stopper  c  being  left  open.  When  the  graduated  part  of  the  tube  a 
is  filled  with  the  mixed  gases,  the  electric  circuit  may  be  broken  by 
Fig.  202.  remoying  the  wires  connected  with  h  b\  the 

stopper  e  replaced,  and  the  metre  tube 
refilled,  by  properly  inclining  the  instru- 
ment: a  second  measure  of  gas  is  then 
collected,  on  re-establishing  the  circuit, 
and  so  on.  Fig.  202  is  another  very  useful 
form  of  this  instrument,  to  which  its  in- 
yentor  hag  giyen  the  name  of  the  twtto- 
eleetrometer, 

(492)  By  a  series  of  experiments  made 
with  tbis  apparatus,  under  a  yariety  of 
forms,  with  different  sized  platinum  elec- 
trodes, and  with  solutions  of  yarious 
degrees  of  strength,  it  was  proyed  that 
water,  when  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  electric  <;urrent,  is 
decomposed  in  a  quantity  exactly  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of 
Electricity  which  passes  through  it,  whateyer  may  be  the  yariations 
in  the  conditions  and  circumstances  under  which  it  may  be  placed ; 
and  hence,  that  the  instrument  may  be  employed  with  confidence  as 
an  exact  measurer  of  yoltaic  Electricity. 

(498)  A  yoltameter,  in  which  the  electrodes  are  tin-plates  coated 
with  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin,  has  recently  been  described  by  Callan* 
(FhU.  Mag.^  N.  S.,  yol.  yii.  p.  78.)  The  decomposing  cell  is  of 
wrought-iron  about  an  inch  thick,  made  perfectly  air-tight,  the  top 
consisting  of  an  iron  plate  screwed  down  on  an  Indian-rubber  collar ; 
the  gases  are  liberated  through  a  stop-cock  screwed  on  the  top  plate. 
The  electrodes  are  arranged  in  two  ways ;  for  batteries  of  low  inten- 
sity, 20  plates  each  12  inches  by  4  are  employed ;  they  are  ranged 
parallel  and  separated  iVth  of  an  inch  from  each  other  by  strips  of 
wood.  Ten  are  connected  with  one  end  of  the  battery,  and  the  other 
ten  with  the  opposite  end.  The  acting  surface,  including  both  sides 
of  each  plate,  is  about  8  square  feet.  The  electrodes  for  batteries  of 
high  intensity,  are  likewise  separated  from  each  other  by  a  non- 
conductor, but  only  the  two  terminal  plates  are  connected  with  the 
poles  of  the  battery.  The  cells  are  made  perfectly  water-tight,  so 
that  the  battery  current  can  only  pass  from  one  end  of  the  battery  to 
the  other  through  the  interposed  plates  and  fluid.  The  number  of 
cells  should  be  about  ith  of  the  number  of  cells  in  the  battery. 
Thus,  for  a  battery  of  12  cast-iron  ceUs,  there  should  be  8  cells  or 
two  plates  between  the  two  terminal  plates ;  for  a  battery  of  100 
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cast-iron  cells  in  series,  there  may  be  25  decomposing  cells  or  24 
interposed  plates.    The  intensity  of  a  battery  of  100  cells  is  25  tim  es 
greater  than  that  of  4  cells,  therefore  the  current  from  it  will 
overcome  25  times  the  resistance,  and  will  pass  through  25  decom- 
posing cells  successively,  as  freely  as  a  current  from  a  battery  of 
4  cells  will  pass  through  a  single  decomposing  cell,  since  there  is  as 
much  of  the  mixed  gases  produced  in  each  of  the  25  decomposing 
cells  as  in  the  single  cell  through  which  the  current  from  a  battery 
of  4  cells  passes.    If  the  current  from  a  battery  of  100  cells  arranged 
in  one  series,  were  sent  through  the  electrodes  as  they  are  commonly 
arranged,  the  power  of  the  battery  would  be  exhausted  about  twice 
as  soon  as  if  the  current  passed  through  the  electrodes  arranged  for 
batteries  of  high  intensity,  and  the  twelfth  part  of  the  full  decom- 
posing power  of  the  battery  would  not  be  effectiye.    Gallan  states, 
howeyer,  that  it  is  bei^^r  not  to  arrange  a  large  battery  in  9er%es  for 
decomposing  water,  but  in  sets  of  four,  because  a  faulty  cell,  or  a  bad 
zinc  plate,  will  diminish  considerably  the  power  of  the  entire  battery. 
The  fluid  used  is  a  solution  of  an  ounce  and  a  quarter,  or  an  ounce  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia  (the  latter  best),  in  a  quart  of 
water :  if  more  than  an  ounce  und  a  quarter  be  used,  the  foam  will 
be  considerable ;  if  less  than  an  ounce,  the  conducting  power  will 
•not  be  sufficient.    The  vessel  must  be  tolerably  capacious  to  allow 
the  foam  to  accumulate,  and  the  iron  vessel  in  which  the  electrodes 
are  contained  should  be  coated  with  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin,  or  lead 
and  antimony,  in  which  the  proportions  of  tin  and-  antimony  are 
small. 

(404)  XIallan  also  describes  an  apparatus  for  applying  the  mixed 
gases  to  the  production  of  the  lime  light  for  illuminating  purposes : 
it  consists  of  two  wrqught-iron  vessels  of  unequal  size ;  the  smaller 
one  is  about  5i  inches  high  and  2  inches  in  diameter,  the  sides  being 
an  inch  thick ;  the  larger  one  is  about  7^  inches  high  and  4  inches 
in  disftneter,  the  sides  about  f  ths  of  an  inch  thick.  On  the  top  of 
the  vessel  is  laid  a  collar  of  thick  vulcanized  Indian-rubber ;  an  iron 
plate  about  fths  of  an  inch  thick  is  there  screwed  down  to  it  by  iron 
bolts ;  the  vessel  is  thus  made  air  tight :  the  top  of  this  vessel  is 
connected  by  an  Indian-rubber  tube  with  the  bottom  of  the  small 
one,  the  bottom  is  connected  by  a  similar  tube  with  the  gas-bag,  gas- 
holder, or  yoltameter :  the  two  vessels  are  nearly  fiUed  with  water :  the 
gas  is  sent  into  the  bottom  of  the  large  one,  ascends  through  the 
water,  passer  through  the  tube  to  the  bottom  of  the  small  one,  then 
through  the  water,  and  issues  from  the  jet  screwed  to  the  top  of  the 
small  vessel.  The  two  vessels  being  of  unequal  size,  it  is  impossible 
that  all  the  water  should  be  carried  out  of  both  at  the  same  time,  by 
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the  stream  of  the  gases ;  and  should  an  explosion  occur  after  the  • 
small  vessel  becomes  empty,  the  flame  would  be  stopped  by  the 
water  in  the  large  yessel.  In  each  vessel  the  gases  are  made  to  pass 
through  wire  gauze  or  perforated  .zinc,  or  through  small  pieces  of 
porous  earthenware,  in  order  to  break  the  bubbles,  and  thus  prevent 
the  gases  from  ascending  in  a  continued  series  of  large  bubbles.  To 
prevent  the  water  from  being  driven  into  the  gas-bag  or  voltameter, 
an  Indian-rubber  valve  is  placed  across  the  hole  through  which  gases 
enter.  This  valve  opening  only  inwards,  becomes  dosed  by  any 
expansive  force  actang  outwards:  no  dangerous  explosion  can  con« 
sequently  happen  with  this  apparatus.  With  a  battery  of  twelve 
four-inch  cast-iron  cells,  or  of  four  cells,  each  6x8  inches,  Callan 
obtained  a  sufficient  amount  of  gas  for  the  supply  of  the  gas  micro 
scope,  dissolving  views,  &c ;  the  lime  light  was  4th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  eonstant. 

(495)  The  following  observations  on  the  relative  practical  values  of 
the  lime  and  coke  lights  are  worth  attention,  as  being  the  results  of 
extensive  experiments.  If  the  jet  of  the  gas-holder  be  attached  to  a 
stop-cock,  by  which  the  gases  may  be  confined  for  65  seconds  in  every 
minute,  and  if  they  are  allowed  to  issue  from  the  jet  only  for  five 
seconds  in  each  minute,  twelve  times  as  much  of  the  gases  must  pass 
through  the  jet  in  these  five  seconds,  as  would  pass  through  it  in  the 
same  time  were  the  stop-cock  always  open.  Hence,  if  the  gases  pro- 
duced by  the  battery  are  ignited  for  five  seconds  in  each  minute  as 
they  issue  from  this  jet,  and  are  confined  in  the  voltameter  for  the 
remaining  55  seconds,  the  flame  will,  when  thrown  on  lime,  give  a 
light  twelve  times  as  large  as  one  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  or 
one  nearly  f  ths  of.an  inch  in  diameter.  This  is  effected  by  means  of 
a  stop-cook  of  peculiar  construction,  the  key  of  which  is  worked  by 
clock; work.  The  expense  of  such  an  intermitting  light  would  not 
be  great,  and  it  is  particularly  recommended  for  light-houses.  The 
constant  light  seems  at  present  almost  impracticable.  When'eoke 
is  used  and  the  light  constant,  the  battery  soon  wears  out.  The 
coke  light  is  more  intense  than  the  lime  light,  and  somewhat  less 
expensive ;  but  the  lime  light  is  much  more  easily  managed  than  the 
coke  light. 

To  produce  a  coke  light  snfBcient  for  all  illuminating  purposes, 
40  cast  iron  cdb,  each  containing  a  zinc  plate,  2  inches  .by  4,  will 
suffice.  To  obtain  a  lime  light  of  equal  illuminating  power,  a  battery 
containing  at  least  twice  as  large  a  surfiice  of  zinc  will  be  required. 
The  coke  points  will  require  to  be  changed  more  frequently  than  the 
lime,  and  there  is  more  reason  to  fear  that  the  coke  light  will  £eu1,  on 
account  of  the  destruction  of  the  positive  coke  point,  than  that  the 
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lime  will  go  out  on  account  of  the  wearing  of  tlie  lime.  The  smaUest, 
and  therefore  the  least  expensive,  battery  bj  which,  bj  the  aid  of  a 
good  apparatus  for  adjusting  the  coke  points,  a  continuous  light  of 
great  illuminating  power  can  be  obtained,  Gallan  found  to  be  40 
cells,  in  which  the  sine  plates  were  2x4  inches.  To  produce  an 
equal  light  from  lime,  a  battery  nearly  twice  the  size  would  be 
required,  the  cells  being  arranged  in  sets  of  4.  The  most  effective 
method  for  arranging  a  cast-iron  battery  for  the  decomposition  of 
water,  is  in  sets  oi  four,  Callan  found  that  4  cells  produced  more 
than  half  the  quantity  of  gases  'yielded  by  12  of  the  same  size,  and 
that  a  battery  of  60  cells  working  in  series,  produced  in  a  minute,  very 
little  more  than  4  of  the  same  size.  He  thinks  that  there  is  a  certain 
intensity,  above  and  below  which  there  is  a  loss  of  decomposing 
power,  and  that  in  the  cast-iron  battery  when  more  than  4  cells  are 
employed  in  series,  some  of  the  Electricity  passes  through  the  water 
without  meeting  the  resistance  or  re-action  necessary  for  decom- 
position. With  a  common  voltameter,  a  battery  of  500  cast-iron 
cells  arranged  in  rows  oi  four  will  produce  more  than  50  times  as 
much  gases  as  it  will  when  the  cells  are  arranged  in  series. 

(496)  A  detail  of  one  experiment  with  protochloride  of  tin  ( J^ro- 
day^s  Experimental  Besearehes^  789),  will  be  sufficient  as  an  example, 
both  of  definite  electro-chemical  decomposition,  and  of  the  masterly 
method  of  examining  the'  question  which  was  adopted  by  Faraday. 

Fig.  203. 


A  piece  of  platinum  wire  had  one  extremity  coiled  into  a  small  knob ; 
and,  having  been  carefully  weighed,  was  sealed  hermetically  into  a 
piece  of  bottle-glass  tube,  so  that  the  knob  should  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tube  within.  The  tube  was  suspended  by  a  piece  of  platinum 
wire,  so  that  the  heat  of  a  spifit-lamp  could  be  appSed  to  it.  Sa 
oently  fused  protochloride  of  tin  was  introduced  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  occupy,  when  melted,  about  one-half  of  the  tube.  The  wire  of  the 
tube  was  connected  with  a  volta-electrometer,  which  was  itself  con- 
nected with  the  negative  end  of  a  voltaic  battery ;  and  a  platinum 
wire  connected  with  the  positive  end  of  the  same  battery  was  dipped 
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into  the  fused  chloride  in  the  tuhe,  being  however  so  bent,  that  it 
oould  not  hj  any  shake  of  the  hand  or  apparatus,  touch  the  negative 
electrode  at  the  bottom  of  the  yessel.  Hie  whole  arrangement  is 
ddineated  in  Fig.  203. 

(4^1)  JJnAefF  these  circomstances,  the  ehlcMide  of  tin  was  decom- 
posed; the  chlorine  evolved  at  the  positive  electrode  formed  hi- 
ehloride  of  tin,  which  passed  away  in  fumes ;  and  the  tin  evolved  at 
the  negative  electrode  combined  with  the  platinum,  forming  an  alloy 
fusible  at  the  temperature  to  which  the  tube  viras  subjected,  and 
therefore  never  occasioning  metallic  communication  through  the 
decomposing  chloride.  When  the  experiment  had  been  continued  so 
long  as  to  yield  a  reasonable  quantity  of  gas  in  the  volta-electrometer, 
the  battery  connection  was  broken,  and  the  positive  electrode  re- 
moved, and  the  tube  and  remaining  chloride  allowed  to  cool.  When 
cold,  the  tube  was  broken  open,  the  rest  of  the  chloride  and  the  glass 
being  easily  separable  from  the  platinum  wire  and  its  button  of  alloy. 
The  latter,  when  washed,  was  then  re-weighed,  and  the  increase  gave 
the  weight  of  the  tin  reduced. 

(498)  The  following  are  the  particular  results  of  one  experiment : 
The  negative  electrode  weighed  at  first  20  grains ;  after  the  experi- 
ment, it,  with  the  button  of  alloy,  weighed  23*2  grs.  The  tin  evolved 
by  the  electric  current  at  the  cathode  weighed  therefore  3*2  grains. 
The  quantity  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  collected  in  the  volta-electro- 
meter  as  3 '85  cubic  inches.  As  100  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  in  the  proportions  to  form  water,  may  be  considered  as 
weighing  12-92  grains,  the  3'86  cubic  inches  would  weigh  0-49742  of 
a  grain :  that  being  therefore  the  weight  of  water  decomposed  by  the 
same  electric  current  as  was  able  to  decompose  such  weight  of 
protochloride  of  tin  as  could  yield  3*2  grains  of  metal.  Now, 
0-49742  :  3*2  : :  9  (the  equivalent  of  water)  :  67.9,  which  should 
therefore  be  the  equivalent  of  tin,  if  the  experiment  had  been  made 
without  error,  and  if  the  electro-chemical  decomposition  is  in  this 
ease  also'  definite.  In  some  chemical  works,  68  is  given  as  the 
chemical  equivalent  of  tin ;  in  others,  57*9.  Both  are  so  near  to  the 
result  of  the  experiment,  and  the  exp^*iment  itself  is  so  subject  to 
slight  causes  of  variation,  that  the  numbers  leave  little  doubt  of  the 
applicability  of  the  law  of  definite  action  in  this  and  all  similar  cases 
of  decomposition.  Chloride  of  lead^was  experimented  upon  in  a 
manner  exactly  similar,  except  that  flimbago  was  substituted  for 
platinum,  as  the  positive  electrode.  The  mean  of  three  experiments 
gave  100-66  as  the  equivalent  for  lead :  the  chemical  equivalent  is 
108*6,  the  deficiency  being  probably  attributable  to  the  solution  of 
part  of  the  gas  in  the  volta-electrometer. 
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(499)  In  some  experiments,  several  substances  were  placed  in 
succession,  and  decomposed  simultaneously  bj  the  same  electric 
current :  thus,  protochloride  of  tin,  chloride  of  lead,  and  water,  were 
acted  on  at  once,  the  results  were  in  harmony  with  each  other :  the 
tin,  lead,  chlcnine,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  evolved  being  definite  in 
quantity,  and  electro-chemical  equival^its  to  each  other. 

(500)  By  these  and  numerous  other  experiments,  an  irresistible 
mass  of  evidence  was  produced  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  important 
proposition,  that  the  chemical  power  of  a  current  of  Electricity  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  absolute  quantity  of  Electricity  which  passes, 
which  also  is  not  merely  true  with  one  substance,  as  water,  but  gene- 
rally with  all  electrolytic  bodies;  and  &rther,  that  the  results 
obtained'with  any  ans  eubetaneey  do  not  merely  agree  amongst  them- 
selves, but  also  with  those  obtained  from  other  substances,  the  whole 
combining  together  into  one  series  of  definite  electro-chemical  actions, 

(501)  The  following  is  a  summary  of  certain  points  respecting 
electrolytes,  ions,  and  electro-chemical  equivalents,  developed  by  Dr. 
Paraday,  and  given  in  the  seventh  series  of  his  Experimental 
Besearchea.  (826,  et  seq.) 

i.  A  single  ion,  that  is,  one  not  in  combination  with  another,  will 
have  no  tendency  to  pass  to  either  of  the  electrodes,  and  will  be 
perfectly  indifferent  to  the  passing  current,  unless  it  be  a  compound 
of  more  elementary  ions,  and  itself  subject  to  decomposition.  Upon 
this  fact  is  founded  much  of  the  proof  adduced  in  favour  of  the  new 
theory  of  electro-chemical  decomposition  put  forward  in  a  former 
series  of  these  Besearchea. 

ii.  If  one  ion  be  combined  in  right  proportions  with  another 
strongly  opposed  to  it  in  its,  ordinary  chemical  relations,  that  is,  if  an 
anion  be  combined  with  a  catbion,  then  both  will  travel,  the  one  to 
the  anode,  and  the  other  to  the  cathode  of  the  decomposing  body. 

iii.  If  therefore  an  ion  pass  towards  one  of  the  electrodes,  another 
ion  must  be  also  passing  simultaneously  to  the  other  electrode,  though, 
fiom  secondary  action,  it  may  not  make  its  appearance. 

iv.  A  body  decomposable  directly  by  the  electric  current,  that  is, 
an  dectroiyte,  must  consist  of  two  idns,  and  must  give  them  up 
during  the  proeess  of  decomposition. 

V.  There  is  but  one  electrolyte  composed  of  the  same  two  ele- 
mentary ions,  at  least  such  appears  to  be  the  fact,  dependent  upon  a 
law,  that  only  single  electro-chemieal  equivalents  of  elementary  i&ne 
eon  go  to  the  electrodes,  and  not  multiples, 

TL  A  body  not  decomposable  when  alone,  as  boracic  acid,  is  not 
directly  decomposable  by  the  electric  current  when  in  combination ; 
it  may  act  as  an  i5n,  going  wholly  to  the  anode  or  cathode :  but  it 
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does  not  give  up  its  elements,  except  oocasionally  by  chemicaL 
action. 

vii.  The  nature  of  the  substance  of  which  the  electrode  is  formed, 
provided  it  be  a  conductor,  causes  no  difference  in  the  electro- 
decomposition,  either  in  kind  or  in  degree ;  but  it  seriously  influences, 
by  secondary  action,  the  state  in  which  the  ions  finally  appear. 
Advantage  qpiay  be  taken  of  this  principle,  in  combining  and  collect- 
ing such  ions,  as,  if  evolved  in  their  free  state,  would  be  unmanage- 
able. 

viii.  A  substance  which,  being  used  as  the  electrode,  can  combine 
altogether  with  the  ion  evolved  against  it,  is  also  an  ion,  and  com- 
bines in  such  cases  in  the  quantity  represented  by  its  electro- 
chemical equivalent.  All  the  experiments  agree  with  this  view,  and 
it  seems,  at  present,  to  result  as  a  necessary  consequence.  Whether 
in  the  secondary  action  that  takes  place  where  the  ion  acts,  not  upon 
the  matter  of  the  electrode,  but  upon  that  which  is  round  it  in  the 
liquid,  the  same  consequence  follows,  will  require  more  extended 
investigation  to  determine. 

iz.  Compound  ions  are  not  necessarily  composed  of  electro-chemical 
equivalents  of  simple  ions.  For  instance — sulphuric,  phosphoric,  and 
boracic  acids,  are  ions,  but  not  electrolytes,  that  is,  not  composed  of 
electro-chemical  equivalents  of  simple  ions. 

X.  Electro-chemical  equivalents  are  always  consistent,  that  is,  the 
same  number  which  represents  the  equivalent  of  a  substance  A,  when 
separating  from  a  substance  B,  will  also  represent  A  when  separating 
from  a  third  substance  C.  Thus  8  is  the  electro-chemical  equivalent 
of  oxygen,  whether  separating  from  hydrogen,  or  tin,  or  lead ;  and 
104t  is  the  electro-chemical  equivalent  of  lead,  whether  separating 
from  oxygen,  chlorine,  or  iodine. 

xi.  Electro-chemical  equivalents  coincide,  or  are  the  same  with 
ordinary  chemical  equivalents.  • 

(502)  The  theory  of  definite  electro-chemical  action  led  Earaday 
to  the  consideration  of  the  absolute  quantity  of  electric  force  in 
matter :  for  although,  as  he  observes,  we  are  utterly  ignorant  of  what 
an  atom  really  is,  we  cannot  resist  forming  some  idea  of  a  small 
particle,  which  represents  it  to  the  mind,  and  there  is  an  immensity 
of  facts  which  justify  us  in  believing. that  the  atoms  of  matter  are  in 
some  way  endowed  or  associated  with  electrical  powers  to  which  they 
owe  their  most  striking  qualities,  and  amongst  them  their  mutual 
chemical  affinity.  Now,  to  decompose  a  single  grain  of  acidulated 
water,  an  electric  current,  powerful  enough  to  retain  a  pbitinum 
wire  T^T  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  red-hot,  must  be  sent  through  it  for 
three  minutes  and  three  quarters,  and  this  quantity  of  Electricity  is 
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equal  to  a  very  powerfiil  flash  of  lightning :  yet  the  electrical  power 
which  holds  the  elements  of  a  grain  of  water  in  combination,  or  which 
makes  a  grain  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in  the  right  proportions,  unite 
into  water  when  they  are  made  to  combine,  equals,  in  all  probability? 
the  current  required  for  the  separation  of  that  grain  of  water  into  its 
elements  again ;  and  this  Faraday  has  shown  to  be  equal  to  800,000 
charges  of  a  Leyden  battery  of  fifteen  jars,  each  containing  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four  square  inches  of  glass,  coated  on  both  sides : 
indeed,  a  beautiful  experiment  is  described  by  Faraday,  in  which  the 
chemical  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  32*31  parts,  or  one  equiva- 
lent of  amalgamated  zinc,  in  a  simple  Toltaic  circle,  was  shown 
to  be  able  to  evolye  such  quantity  of  Electricity  in 'the  form  of  a 
current,  as  passing  through  water  could  decompose  nine  parts,  or 
one  equivalent  of  that  substance ;  thus  rendering  the  proof  complete 
(bearing  in  mind  the  definite  relations  of  Electricity),  that  the  EleO' 
tricity  tohich  decomposes,  and  that  which  is  evolved  by  the  decomposition 
qff  a  certain  quantity  of  matter,  are  alike. 

(503)  Secondary  Besults : — In  investigating  the  action  of  the 
voltaic  current  on  chemical  compounds,  it  is  important  to  distinguish 
carefully  between  primary  and  secondary  results.  When  a  substance 
yields,  uncombined  and  unaltered  at  the  electrodes,  those  bodies  which 
have  been  separated  by  the  electric  current,  then  the  results  may  be 
considered  as  primary ;  but  when  any  second  re-action  takes  place, 
by  which  the  substances,  which  appear  at  the  electrodes,  are  not 
those  which  the  immediate  decomposition  of  the  compounds  would 
produce,  then  the  results  are  secondary,  although  the  bodies  evolved 
may  be  elementary. 

These  secondary  results  occur  in  two  ways,  being  sometimes  due 
to  the  mutual  action  of  the  evolved  substance  on  the  matter  of  the 
electrode,  and  sometimes  to  its  action  on  the  substances  contained  in 
the  body  itself,  tinder  decomposition.  Thus,  when  carbon  is  made 
the  positive  electrode  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and 
carbonic  acid  occasionally  appear  there  instead  of  oxygen :  for  the 
latter  acting  on  the  matter  of  the  electrode,  produces  these  secondaiy 
results.  Or  if  the  positive  electrode,  in  a  solution  of  nitrate,  or 
acetate  of  lead,  be  platinum,  then  peroxide  of  lead  appears  there 
equally  a  secondary  result  with  the  former;  but  now  depending  upon 
an  action  of  the  oxygen  on  a  substance  in  the  solution.  Again,  when 
ammonia  is  decomposed  by  platinum  electrodes,  nitrogen  appears  at 
the  anode ;  but  though  an  elementary  body,  it  is  a  secondary  result  in 
this  case,  being  derived  from  the  chemical  action  of  the  oxygen,  elec- 
trically evolved  there  upon  the  ammonia  in  the  surrounding  solution. 
In  the  same  manner,  when  aqueous  solutions  of  metallic  salts  are 
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electrolyzed,  the  metalB  eyolred  at  the  cathode,  tiiough  elements,  are 
always  secondary  results,  and  not  immediate  consequences  of  the 
decomposing  power  of  the  electric  current. 

(504)  By  the  aid  of  feeble  electric  currents,  some  interesting 
decompositions  and  crystallizations  were  obtained  by  BecquereL 
The  following  are  some  of  his  results  :*  wboxide  ofeopper  in  the  form 
of  small  bright  octohedrons  of  a  deep  red  colour  was  obtained  bj 
filling  a  tube  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper,  placing  at  the  bottom 
some  powdered  protoxide,  and  plunging  into  the  liquid  a  plate  of 
copper.  The  tube  being  then  hermetically  sealed,  the  crystals  made 
their  appearance  afber  about  ten  days.  That  part  of  the  pkte  which 
was  in  contact  with  the  protoxide  was  potitwe^  and  the  other  part 
negative.  If  there  was  excess  of  protoxide,  the  solution  after  a  time 
became  colourless.  Crystallized  protoxide  of  lead  was  obtained  by 
placing  at  the  bottom  of  a  tube  some  pulverized  litharge,  and  pour- 
ing over  it  a  slightly  diluted  solution  of  sub-acetate  of  lead,  then 
plunging  into  it  a  plate  of  lead  which  was  equally  in  contact  with  the 
litharge ;  the  tube  was  then  hermetically  sealed,  and  the  surfiioe  of 
the  plate  became  gradually  covered  with  small  prismatic  needles  of 
hydrate  of  lead.  Crystallized  oxide  of  zine  was  obtained  in  the  fol« 
lowing  manner :  two  bottles  were  filled,  one  with  a  solution  of  zinc 
in  potash,  and  the  other  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper,  a  com- 
munication was  established  between  them  by  means  of  a  bent  tube 
filled  with  potter's  day,  moistened  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
potash ;  a  plate  of  lead  was  immersed  in  the  solution  of  zinc,  and  a 
plate  ofeopper  in  the  solution  of  copper:  these  two  plates  were  put 
in  metallic  communication  with  each  other.  The  nitrate  of  copper 
was  decomposed  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  current  proceed- 
ing from  the  action  oi  the  alkali  on  the  lead :  the  oxygen  and  the 
nitric  acid  were  transferred  to  the  plate  of  lead,  and  there  produced 
nitrate  of  potash  and  oxide  of  lead,  which  was  dissolved  in  the  alkali. 
After  the  experiment  had  been  continued  some  days,  small  clear 
crystals,  having  the  shape  of  flat  prisms,  and  so  disposed  as  to  form 
rosettes,  were  found  deposited  on  the  plate  of  lead.  Crystallized 
hydrate  of  lime  was  obtained  by  filling  a  Y  shaped  tube,  the  k)wer  part 
of  which  was  plugged  with  moist  clay  with  Seine  water,  which  contains 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  passing  the  current  firom  fifteen  dements 
through  the  liquid,  both  the  water  and  the  sulphate  of  lime  were 
decomposed;  that  in  the  negative  branch  became  alkaline,  and  a 

*  Traits  de  Electricite,  vol  iii.  p.  287,  eiieq. 
Taylor^B  Scientific  Memoirs,  voL  i.  p.  414. 
,  Comp.  Bend.  Feb.  1852. 

L.  and  £.  PhU.  Mag^  N.  S.,  vol.  iii  p.  285. 
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ciystallme  deposit  gradually  took  place.  Chloride  of  Hher  was  o\h 
tained,  in  the  form  of  beautiful  tranaluceiit  oetohedrons,  by  immersing 
a  plate  of  silver  attached  by  a  wire  of  the  same  metal  to  a  piece 
of  charcoal,  in  a  tube  containing  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
nearly  closed.  The  silver  attracted  and  combiaied  with  the  chlorine, 
and  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  formed,  with  the  charcoal,  a  gaseoas 
compound,  which  escaped.  With  a  similar  arrangement,  substituting 
copper  for  silver,  fine  tetrahedral  crystals  of  chloride  of  copper  were 
formed  after  a  few  months'  action.  Becquerel  also  succeeded  in 
forming,  artificially,  by  slow  electric  action,  the  eulphwreU  of  silver^ 
copper^  lead,  and  Hn,  in  beautifully  crystalline  forms. 

(505)  More  recently  the  weak  actions  to  which  Becquerel's  atten- 
tion has  been  more  particularly  directed,  are  those  which  commence 
as  soon  as  the  rocks,  the  metallic  and  other  substances  which  occupy 
veins  and  beds,  come  in  contact  with  tha  mineral  waters  which  rise 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth's  interior.  Time,  then,  becomes  an  ele- 
ment in  the  growth  of  the  crystidliner  substances  formed.  The 
following  experiments  were  made :  1^  A  plate  of  amalgamated  zinc 
surrounding  a  copper  wire  was  plunged  in  a  solution  of  silica  in 
potash.  After  a  fortnight's  action,  very  small,  regular,  octohedral 
crystals  of  hydrate  ofzine  were  formed  on  the  zinc  plate ;  2"".  A  lead- 
copper  arrangement  was  substituted  for  the  zinc  copper,  anhydrous 
crystals  of  oxide  of  lead  were  deposited  on  the  lead  plate ;  3^.  Lumps 
oi  galena  were  left  for  several  years  in  solutions  of  chloride  of  sodium 
and  sulphate  of  copper;  the  following  products  were  formed,  either 
on  the  galena  or  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  vessel :  a,  chloride  qf 
sodium  in  cubes,  cubic  octohedrons,  and  even  in  octahedrons,  having 
great  transparency  and  very  definite  forms ;  b,  chloride  of  lead,  in 
needles  and  cubes,  slightly  yellowish  and  of  a  very  perfect  form ; 

e,  eulphate  of  lead  in  cuneiform  octohedrons,  much  modified,  precis^y 
resembling  the  crystalline  sulphate  of  lead  of  Anglesea;  d.  chloro^ 
sulphate  of  lead,,  in  needles ;  e.  basic  chloride  qf  lead  in  microscopic 
crystals  disseminated  here  and  there  throughout  the  whole  product ; 

f.  sulphuret  of  copper,  black,  without  an  appearance  of  crystalliaation. 
The  whole  of  these  substances  covering  the  piece  of  galena  gave  it 
the  appearance  of  a  specimen  from  a  mineral  vein.  A  voltaic  couple 
formed  of  a  piece  of  galena  surrounded  by  a  platinum  wire  placed  in 
a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt  and  sulphate  of  copper  diluted 
with  thre'e  volumes  of  water,  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  crystallized  Moride  of  lead  in  cubes  without  any 
other  product. 

Becquerel  thinks  that  these  re-actions  take  place  in  nature ;  rain 
water,  coming  into  contact  with  mineral  masses  and  veins  formed  of 
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metallic  combinations,  becomes  charged  with  chloride  of  sodium  and 
sulphate  of  copper  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  copper  pyrites ; 
the  resulting  solutions  once  in  contact  with  galena,  re-act  upon  it 
weakly,  and  give  rise  to  the  various  compounds  above  described. 

(606)  To  obtain  in  a  crystalline  state  sulphur,  sulphate,  and  car- 
bonate of  baryta^  the  apparatus  shown  in  Tig.  204i  was  employe!!- 

Fig.  204. 


A.,  A',  A"  are  three  Wolfe's  bottles;  A  contains  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  A'  a  solution  of  the  substance  in  the  constituent 
parts  of  which  it  is  desired  to  introduce  a  change,  and  A"  contains 
water,  rendered  a  conductor  by  the  addition  of  an  acid  or  common 
salt.  A  communicates  with  A'  by  means  of  a  bent  tube,  ah  c,  filled 
with  potter's  clay  or  plaster  of  Paris,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Golding 
Bird,  moistened  with  a  saline  solution,  the  nature  of  which  depends 
on  the  effect  intended  to  be  produced  in  A.  A'  and  A"  communi- 
cate with  each  other  by  means  of  the  two  platina  plates,  p  p*  and 
A  and  A"  communicate  by  means  of  a  voltaic  pair  cM  z:  it  is  9l 
safety  tube,  to  indicate  internal  pressure  arising  from  the  disengage- 
ment of  gas. 

According  to  this  arrangement,  the  extremity  j?"  of  the  platina 
plate  is  the  positive  pole  of  a  voltaic  apparatus,  whose  action  is  slow 
and  continuous  when  the  liquid  in  A'  is  a  good  conductor ;  the  inten- 
sity of  the  electric  forces  is  sufficient  to  decompose  the  sulphate  of 
copper  in  A;  from  that  instant  the  oxygen  proceeds  towards  a  as  well 
as  the  sulphuric  acid,  which,  in  passing  into  the  tube  ab  e^  expels 
those  acids  which  have  a  less  affinity  than  itself  towards  the  bases. 
These  acids  and  the  oiygen  pass  into  the  liquid  A',  where  their  slow 
re-actions  determine  the  relatiYe  changes  in  the  bodies  which  they 
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find  there.  On  introducing  in  A'  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sulpho 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  moistening  the  clay  in  the  tube  ah  c  with  a 
solution  of  nitre,  a  crystalline  deposit  of  tulpkur  and  carbonate  of 
potash  took  place  on  the  platinum  plate  p''  after  24  hours'  actioD, 
when  a  solution  of  sulpho-carbonate  of  baryta  was  substituted  for 
Bulpho-carbonate  of  potash,  the  deposit  consisted  of  crystals  of  sul- 
phur, and  carbonate,  and  sulphate  of  baryta.  A'  was  filled  with  a 
solution  of  sulphite  ofpotashypp'  p**  being  a  double  plate  of  copper. 
The  extremity  2>",  which  was  still  the  positive  pole,  attracted  the 
oxygen  and  the  nitric  acid,  the  latter  decomposed  the  sulphite  and 
took  possession  of  the  base :  the  sulphurous  a^id  was  carried  to  the 
oxide  of  copper,  which  was  formed  at  the  same  time  and  combined 
with  it.  The  sulphite  of  copper  combined  with  the  sulphite  of  pot- 
ash, and  formed  a  double  compound,  which  crystallized  in  beautiful 
octohedrons,  but  which  was  gradually  decomposed,  and  gave  place  to 
fine'transparent  octahedral  crystals  of  sidphite  of  copper,  of  a  vivid 
red  colour,  and  with  the  brilliancy  of  garnets. 

(507)  By  the  following  arrangement,  recommended  by  Dr.  Golding 
Bird,  fine  crystals  of  coppery  of  suboxide  of  copper ^  and  of  oxide  of 
zincy  may  be  obtained :  A  glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  about  half 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  three  inches  in  length,  is  closed  at  one  end 
by  means  of  a  plug  of  plaster  of  Paris,  about  i  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. The  tube  is  filled  with  a  moderately  diluted  solution  of  nitrate 
or  chloride  of  copper,  and  placed  inside  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel, 
nearly  filled  with  a  weak  solution  of  potash  or  soda.  The  leaden  leg 
of  a  compound  lead  and  copper  arc  is  plunged  into  the  outer  cylinder, 
and  the  copper  leg  into  the  tube.  The  lead  slowly  dissolves  in  the 
alkaline  solution,  and  electric  action  is  set  up ;  the  current  traverses 
the  plaster  of  Paris  partition,  and  the  oxide  of  copper  (precipitated 
by  the  slow  admixture  of  the  alkaline  solution  with  the  copper  salt) 
is  reduced  partly  to  the  metallic  state  and  partly  to  suboxide,  both 
of  which  crystallize  on  the  negative  copper,  leg  of  the  aite.  If  a  solu- 
tion of  oxide  of  zinc  in  caustic  potash  be  substituted  for  the  uncom- 
bined  alkali  in  the  larger  vessel,  a  very  elegant  deposit  of  oaide  of 
zinc  takes  place  in  about  eight  or  ten  days,  on  the  lead  or  positive 
plate,  while  fine  crystals  of  copper  and  suboxide  are  deposited  on  the 
copper  or  negative  plate. 

(508)  The  following  experiments  were  made  by  Mr.  Crosse : 
1*.  In  an  oval  glass  dish,  of  the  capacity  of  about  two  quarts,  was 

placed,  on  the  bottom  horizontally,  a  flat  piece  of  clay-slate,  a  few 
inches  square,  with  a  platinum  wire  round  its  middle,  and  connected 
with  the  negative  pole  of  a  sulphate  of  copper  battery  of  eight  pairs 
of  plates.    Upon  this  was  placed  a  piece  of  mountain  limestone,  of  a 
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few  ounces'  weight,  round  the  middle  of  which  passed  a  platinuHi 
wire,  connecting  it  with  the  positive  pole.    This  stone  was  prevented 
from  touching  the  slate  below  by  three  small  wedges  of  deal,  placed 
OS  supports.     The  glass  dish  was  filled  with  spriDg  water,  snd    a 
stream  of  gas  was  rising  from  each  wire.    After  two  months'  aetioa 
the  negative  platinum  wire  was  entirely  covered  throughout  its 
whole  length,  under  water,  with  cryHaUine  eairbonaie'of  lime^  and  the 
positive  wire  had  produced  a  'great  effect  upon  that  part  of  the  lime- 
stone with  which  it  was  in  contact,  having  eaten  into  it  so  as  to  form 
a  neck  round  it.     In  another  month  the  effects  greatly  increased, 
and  carbcmate  of  lime  began  to  form  rapidly  ov^  the  whole  of  the 
slate,  as  well  as  over  the  greater  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  glass 
basin.    It  so  happened  that  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  limestone 
stood  perpendiculaily  above  a  part  of  the  negative  wire,  firom  which 
a  constant  stream  <^  hydrogen  gas,  in  minute  bubbles,  was  playing 
against  the  little  wall  of  limestone  above  it.    Exactly  where  this^line 
of  bubbles  existed,  about  half  {tn  inch  in  width,  was  a  line  of  most 
beautiful  translucent  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime  upon  the  lime- 
stone, and  occupying  the  whole  surface  of  that  part  of  it  which  was 
exposed  to  the  current  of  hydrogen  gas. 

2*.  In  a  glass  jar  of  spring  water  were  placed  two  pieces  of  clay 
slate,  and  between  them  a  piece  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  strontia^ 
connected  with  the  positive  pole  of  a  sulphate  of  copper  battery,  of 
six  pairs  of  plates,  the  lower  slate  being  in  connection  vnth  the 
negative  pole :  both  slates  became  thickly  covered  with  pearly-white 
carbonate  of  strontia  in  a  botryoidal  formation :  the  glass  was  also 
partially  covered  with  stalactitic  carbonate  of  strontia. 

8"*.  In  a  similar  jar,  carbonate  of  barytes  was  positively  electriffed : 
the  negative  wire  and  a  portion  of  the  slate  became  gradua%  covered 
with  a  beautiful  mamillated  formation  of  carbonate  of  barytes. 

4**.  In  a  similar  jar,  sulphate  of  barytes  was  positively  electrified : 
the  slate  was 'studded  with  brilliantly  transparent  cry  stab  of  sulphate 
of  barytes. 

5®.  A  piece  of  solid  opaque  white  quartz,  suspended  in  a  glass 
basin,  filled  with  solution  of  pure  carbonate  of  potash,  was  kept  poei« 
tively  electrified  by  a  similar  battery,  a  similar  piece  of  quartz  being 
in  the  same  manner  kept  negative.  Some  small  pieces  of  quartz 
were  placed  between  the  two :  after  some  months*  action  there  was  a 
considerable  formation  of  crystals. 

(509)  Among  the  results  obtained  by  the  author,  the  following 
are  worthy  of  being  recorded : — 

V*,  Two  pieces  of  white  marble,  placed  horizontally  in  a  glass 
basin,  were  connected  by  platinum  wires  with  the  positive  and  nega- 
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tire  tenninations  of  a  battery  of  twenty  pairs,  in  glass  jars,  charged 
with  salt  and  water.  The  basin  was  filled  with  spring  water, :  after 
seyeral  months'  action  the  positive  marble  was  cut  nearly  half  through 
its  thickness,  and  the  edges  of  the  negative  marble,  and  the  negative 
side  of  the  basin,  were  covered  with  myriads  of  crystals.  A  strong 
smell  of  chlorine  was  perceptible,  evidently  occasioned  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  chlorides  contained  in  the  water.  Mr.  Crosse  noticed 
the  same  in  some  of  his  experiments,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  as  he 
remarks,  that  the  small  quantity  of  chlorine  thus  evolved  at  the 
positive  pole,  lent  material  assistance  to  the  transference. 

2^.  The  positive  platinum  wire  of  a  similar  battery  was  twisted 
round  a  piece  of  mountain  limestone ;  the  negative  wire  was  attached* 
to  a  piece  of  slate :  after  the  lapse  of  several  months  the  limestone 
was  cut  nearly  in  two,  and  the  slate  was  beautifully  studded  with 
crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

8^  To  the  positive  pole  of  a  battery  o{  twenty  pairs,  charged  with 
salt  and  water,  was  attached  a  crystal  of  sulphate  of  barytes.  This 
rested  on  the  bottom  of  an  inverted  gallipot,  which  was  placed  in  a 
large  glass  jar  filled  with  spring  water.  After  six  months'  action  the 
negative  side  of  the  gallipot  had  become  studded  with  beautiful 
transparent  cryHaUy  many  of  which  could  be  distinctly  pronounced 
to  be  four-sided  and  tabular.  These  crystals  rapidly  increased,  both 
in  size  and  number,  and  after  twelve  months'  action  the  jar  itself, 
and  also  the  slate,  were  completely  covered  with  crystals. 

4**.  Under  similar  circumstances  (except  that  instead  of  a  gallipot 
a  small  inverted  tumbler  was  employed),  a  crystal  of  eulphate  of 
Btrontia  was  kept  positively  electrified ;  thare  was  a  similar  formation 
of  transparent  crystals  over  the  negative  side  of  the  inverted  jar,  and 
also  over  the  side  of  the  large  jar  in  which  the  whole  was  placed. 
The  odour  of  chlorine  was  in  both  these  experiments  very  distinct. 

5*.  The  carbonates  of  barytes  and  strontia  kept  positively  electri- 
fied in  vessels  of  spring  water,  after  several  months'  action,  transferred 
beautiful  crystals  to  the  negative  side  of  the  basin ;  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  carbonate  of  strontia,  the  negative  slate  was  very  thickly 
studded ;  the  evolution  of  chlorine  was  very  evident  in  both  cases. 

6*^.  A  common  large  garden  flower-pot  without  a  hole  in  the 
bottom,  was  filled  with  fragments  of  common  red-brick,  and  placed 
on  two  pieces  of  brick  standing  in  a  common  salting  pan :  the  pot  was 
kept  filled  with  spring  water,  tl;e  droppings  being  poured  back  every 
morning.  Three  platinum  wires  from  the  positive  extremity  of  a 
salt-and-water  battery,  of  sixty  pairs  of  cylinders,  in  three  series  of 
twenty  pairs  each/  enveloped  two  of  the  pieces  of  brick,  about  three 
inches  beneath  the  surface ;  and  three  silver  wires  from  the  negative 
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extremity  were  twisted  round  two  other  pieces  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  pot.  A  few  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  experiment, 
a  strong  odour  of  chlorine  rose  from  the  positive  side ;  and,  after  the 
lapse  of  several  months,  there  was  a  large  accumulation  of  carbonate 
of  lime  on  the  negative  side  of  the  pot,  not  only  over  the  fragments 
of  brick,  but  all  over  the  outside  of  the  pot,  and  between  the  bottom 
of  the  pot  and  the  crucible  under  the  negative  side.  With  the  aid  of 
a  lens,  a  large  accumulation  of  small  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime 
could  be  seen  between  the  interstices  of  the  bricks. 

This  experiment  is  a  modified  repetition  of  one  of  Mr.  Crosse's 
experiments,  which  was  as  follows : — 

In  a  large,  common,  glazed  salting-pan,  filled  with  the  spring  water 
of  the  country,  a  common  red  brick  was  laid  horizontally,  each  end 
resting  on  a  half  brick  of  the  same  sort.  The  two  ends  of  the  brick 
were  connected  respectively  with  the  positive  and  negative  termi- 
nations of  a  sulphate  of  copper  battery,  of  nine  pairs  of  nine-inch 
plates :  the  upper  surface  of  the  brick  was  covered  with  clear  river- 
sand.  At  the  termination  of  a  quarter  of  a  year,  the  apparatus  was 
taken  apart,  and  the  following  observations  were  made : — 

On  attempting  to  lift  the  whole  brick  from  the  two  half  bricks  that 
supported  it,  it  was  found  that  while  the  positive  end  was  easily  re- 
moved from  the  brick  below  it,  the  negative  end  required  some  little 
force  to  separate  it  firom  its  support;  and  when  the  two  were 
wrenched  asunder,  it  was  observed  that  they  had  been  partially 
cemented  together  by  a  tolerably  large  surface  of  beautiful  snow-white 
crystals  of  mrraganite,  thickly  studding  that  part  of  the  brick  in 
groups,  the  crystals  of  each  radiating  from  their  respective  centres. 
Here  and  there  were  formed  in  some  of  the  little  recesses  in  the 
brick,  elevated  groups  of  needle  arragonite,  meeting  together  in  a 
pyramidal  form  in  the  centre;  while,  in  the  open  spaces  between, 
were  some  exquisitely-formed  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  cubes, 
rhomboids,  and  more  particularly  in  short  six-sided  prisms,  with  flat 
terminations,  translucent  and  opaque,  sufficiently  large  to  determine 
their  form  without  ihe  use  of  a  lens.  The  positive  end  of  the  brick 
and  that  which  supported  it  were  also  covered  with  crystals,  much 
smaller  and  apparently  of  a  difierent  nature.  On  emptying  the 
water  from  the  pan,  there  was  found  at  its  negative  end,  at  the 
bottom,  a  very  large  quantity  of  snow-white  carbonate  of  Ume  to  the 
extent  of  some  ounces  in  weight,  in  the  form  of  a  gritty  powder  in 
minute  crystals.  Three-fourths  of  the  whole  interior  of  the  pan  were 
covered  with  myriads  of  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime,  so  firmly 
adhering  to  the  pan,  as  not  to  be  sepan^d  without  the  aid  of  an 
add. 
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(510)  Of  the  action  of  a  weak  acid  on  limestone,  when  concen- 
trated at  the  positiye  pole,  the  following  pretty  application  was  made 
h J  Mr.  Crosse : — 

In  a  saucer,  filled  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash, 
a  flat,  polished  piece  of  white  marble  was  placed;  and  upon  the 
middle  of  the  marble,  a  common  soTereign,  with  its  reverse  in  contact 
with  the  marble,  and  having  a  stout  glass  rod  supported  perpen- 
dicularly on  the  coin,  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  Between  the  rod  and 
the  coin  was  affixed  a  platinum  wire,  which  was  connected  with  the 
positive  pole  of  a  sulphate  of  copper  batteiy,  of  eight  pairs  of  plates ; 
while  round  the  marble,  but  not  touching  it,  was  a  coil  of  similar 
wire  connected  with  the  negative  pole.  The  nitric  acid  was  soon 
separated  from  the  potassa,  and  attacked  the  marble  in  contact  with 
the  sovereign ;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  three  days,  the  coin  was  par- 
fectly  imbedded  in  the  marble.  The  experiment  was  then  put  an  end 
to,  and  the  marble  being  taken  out  and  inverted,  the  sovereign  fell 
out  of  its  stony  receptacle,  leaving  a  tolerably  perfect  impression  on 
the  marble.  A  very  singular  result  took  place  in  this  experiment : 
the  end  of  the  glass  rod  which  rested  on  the  platinum  wire  in  contact 
with  the  coin,  chanced  to  be  ground  for  the  length  of  ab6ut  two 
inches,  which  ground  portion  at  the  termination  of  the  experiment 
became  permanently  gilded.  This  was  at  first  referred  by  Mr 
Crosse  to  the  presence  of  a  minute  portion  of  chlorine  in  the  solu- 
tion; the  real  cause  was  detected  in  the  course  of  the  following 
experiments,  made  some  years  afterwards  and  communicated  by  Mr. 
Crosse  to  the  chemical  section  of  the  British  Association,  in  1854,  in 
a  paper,  "On  the  Apparent  Mechanical  Action  accompanying 
Electric  Transfer." 

"  JEaperiment  the  firet. — I  placed  a  piece  of  smooth  carbonate  of 
Hme,  of  two  inches  square  and  half  an  inch  thick,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
rather  deep  saucer,  which  I  nearly  filled  with  dilute  pure  nitric  acid. 
The  preparation  of  the  acid  being  one-fifbieth  part  by  measure  of  the 
distiUed  water  employed,  which  was  one  pint.  Upon  this  piece  of 
limestone  I  placed  a  sovereign,  which  weighed  128  grains,  and  upon 
the  upper  surface  of  the  coin  I  placed  one  end  of  a  platinum  wire, 
which  was  connected  with  the  positive  pole  of  a  small  sustaining 
sulphate  of  copper  battery.  This  end  of  the  wire  was  kept  firm  on 
the  coin,  and  the  coin  on  the  limestone  by  a  stick  of  glass,  supported 
vertically.  The  lower  end  of  the  stick  was  ground,  as  in  my  former 
experiment.  Around  the  square  piece  of  limestone  I  coiled  a  second 
platinum  wire  which  was  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  the 
battery. 

"  The  action  commenced,  hydrogen  gas  being  liberated  at  the  latter 
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pole,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  from  that  part  of  the  coin  in  contact  ^th 
the  limestone  at  the  positive  pole.  I  kept  this  in  action  for  fifty 
hours,  and  then  took  the  apparatus  apart.  The  coin  had  sunk  into 
the  limestone  to  the  depth  of  half  its  thickness,  and  when  removed,  it 
left  a  dean  impression  on  the  stone.  But  the  most  striking  circum- 
stance was  that  the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  its  evolutions  from  the  stone, 
had  struck  off  a  portion  of  the  milled  edge  of  the  sovereign,  leaving  it 
quite  smooth  at  that  part,  and  the  pieces  broken  off  had  the  milled 
edge  remaining  on  them.  Moreover,  tiie  evolution  of  gas  carried  up 
a  small  portion  of  gold,  and  gilded  the  whole  of  the  ground  surface  of 
the  glass  rod.  The  broken  pieces  of  metal  lay  around  the  coin,  which 
when  weighed,  showed  a  loss  of  three  grains,  which  was  exactlj  the 
weight  of  the  pieces,  including  the  gUding  on  the  glass,  which  I  care- 
fully removed.  It  is  particularlj  to  be  noticed,  this  was  at  the 
positive  pole.  On  tesiing  the  fluid,  it  evinced  not  a  trace  of  ^old  or 
copper,  but  merely  a  portion  of  nitrate  of  lime.  Indeed  had  either  of 
these  metals  been  in  solution,  thej  must  have  appeared  on  the 
negaiioe  platinum  wire,  which  was  not  the  case. 

''  Esepervment  the  eeoond. — I  repeated  the  former  experiment  in  a 
different  manner,  using  pure  sulphuric  add  instead  of  nitric,  and 
acting  on  the  same  sovereign,  which  now  weighed  120  grains.  This 
I  placed  on  a  larger  piece  of  marble  and  kept  it  pressed  firm  in  its 
position  by  a  glass  wdght  of  larger  diameter  than  the  former,  and 
weighing  about  two  pounds.  Instead  of  a  saucer  I  used  a  glass  jar, 
filling  it  with  one  ounce  of  sulphuric  add  and  forty-nine  of  distiUed 
water,  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  was  of  course  greater,  ^m 
the  greater  depth  of  the  vessel  containing  it,  and  resistance  to  the 
extrication  of  the  gas  was  in  consequence  proportionably  greater.  I 
employed  a  sulphate  of  copper  battery  of  eight  pairs,  weakly  charged 
'but  in  good  action.  This  action  was  continued  for  ninety  hours,  and 
then  stopped.  The  coin  weighed  114  grains,  having  lost  six  grains, 
which  lay  in  pieces  around  it  upon  the  surface  of  the  marble,  and 
which  weighed  exactly  six  grains.  The  glass  weight  in  this  experi- 
ment was  not  gilded,  and  the  coin  had  made  but  little  impression  on 
the  marble.  On  examining  the  sovereign,  I  found  that  one  portion 
of  its  edge  had  the  entire  milling  completely  removed,  and  that  part 
of  the  edge  was  left  perfectly  smooth,  the  remaining  part  of  the  coin 
being  little  if  at  all  acted  on.  In  &ot,  neither  of  the  flat  sides  of  the 
coin  was  at  all  acted  on ;  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of 
hoth  sides  which  were  contiguous  to  that  part  of  the  edge  from 
which  the  entire  milling  was  removed.  The  carbonic  add  gas  which 
was  liberated  from  the  limestone  had  found  an  easier  vent  from  under 
one  part  of  the  coin  than  the  other,  and  from  this  part  it  poured 
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forth  in  considerable  quantity,  and  hj  its  constant  friction  broke  off 
small  pieces  of  the  coin,  which  lay  in  a  heap  adjoining.  I  must 
observe  that  a  yery  minute  quantity  of  the  purple  oxide  of  gold 
stained  a  part  of  the  marble.  In  thiff  latter  experiment  I  placed  a 
glass  strip,  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide  and  some  inches  in  length , 
upon  the  two  opposite  edges  of  the  glass  jar  containing  the  dilute 
acid,  and  half  an  inch  above  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  as  I  expected  a 
crystallization  of  sulphate  of  lime  upon  its  under  surface.  I  was  not 
disappointed,  as  the  whole  of  the  glass  was  corered  with  hundreds  of 
needle  crystals  of  sulphate  of  lime  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The 
glass  strip  was  placed  in  a  line  exactly  corresponding  to  the  line  of 
passage  of  the  electric  current,  one  end  being  oyer  the  positive  wire, 
and  the  other  oyer  the  negative ;  but  eyery  one  of  the  crystals  was  at 
ri^ht  angles  to  the  electric  current,  yiz.,  in  the  magnetic  direction. 

''  In  the  electric  transfer  of  the  earthy  carbonates,  and  probably  of 
many  other  substances,  the  mechanical  action  of  the  gases  eyolved  at 
hoth  poles  of  the  yoltaic  battery  is  strikingly  shown  by  supporting  a 
piece  of  clay-slate  in  a  horizontal  position,  a  few  inches  above  each 
termination ;  taking  care  that  such  piece  of  clay-slate  is  somewhat 
below  the  surface  of  the  fluid  employed.  In  this  way  I  haye  obtained 
dystals  of  the  carbonates  of  lime,  strontia,  and  baiyta,  on  the  under 
part  of  the  clay-slate,  suspended  aboye  hoth  the  positiye  and  negatiye 
terminations  of  the  battery.  The  deduction  I  draw  from  these 
experiments  is,  that  a  constant  disturbance  of  the  fluid  electrically 
acted  on,  is  a  powerful  agent  in  the  formation  of  minerals,  and  in 
modifying  the  forms  of  matter.  Some  persons  of  high  scientific 
authority  have  suggested  that  this  power  may  possibly  account  for 
various  hitherto  uuexpUiiied  phenomena  in  nature.  It  is  my 
intention  to  pursue  this  subject  in  its  diflerent  bearings." 

(511)  It  was  in  the  course  of  jiis  experiments  on  electro-ciystal- 


lization,  that  that  extraordinary  insect 
about  which  so  much  public  curiosity  was 
at  the  time  expended,  was  first  noticed  by 
Mr.  Crosse.  The  following  is  his  account 
of  the  experiment  i|i  which  it  first  made 
its  appearance :  A  wooden  firame  was  con- 
structed, of  about  two  feet  in  height,  con- 
sisting of  four  legs  proceeding  from  a 
shelf  at  the  bottom,  supporting  another 
at  the  top,  wd  containing  a  third  in  the 
middle.  A  B,  Fig.  205,  represents  two 
of  the  four  uprights,  or  legs,  issuing  from 
the  base  C7,  supporting  the  moveable  shelf 


Fig.  205. 
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D,  whicb  flbelf  is  kept  in  its  place  bj  four  pins  S,  passing  tbrough 
tbe  four  uprights,  and  maj  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure.  Each 
of  these  shelves  was  about  seyen  inches  square.  The  upper  shelf 
was  pierced  with  an  aperture  in  which  was  fixed  a  funnel  of  Wedge- 
wood  ware,  G,  within  which  rested  a  quart  basin,  on  a  circular  piece  of 
mahogany  placed  within  the  funnel.  When  this  basin  was  filled  with 
fluid,  a  strip  of  flannel,  wetted  with  the  same,  was  suspended  over  the 
,  edge  of  the  basin  and  inside  the  funnel,  which,  acting  as  a  syphon,  con- 
yejed  the  fluid  out  of  the  basin  through  the  funnel  in  successive  drops. 
The  middle  shelf  of  the  frame  was  likewise  pierced  with  an  aperture, 
in  which  was  fixed  a  smaller  funnel  of  glass,  X,  containing  a  piece  of 
somewhat  porous  red  oxide  of  iron  from  Vesuvius,  Jl^  immediately 
under  the  dropping  of  the  upper  funnel.  This  stone  was  kept  con- 
stantly electrified  by  means  of  two  platinum  wires,  Jfcf  iV,  on  either 
side  of  it,  connected  with  the  poles  of  a  voltaic  battery  of  nineteen 
pairs  of  five-inch  zmc  and  copper  plates,  excited  by  water  only.  The 
lower  shelf  supported  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  o,  to  receive  the  drops 
as  they  fell  from  the  second  funnel.  When  the  basin  was  nearly 
emptied,  the  fluid  was  poured  back  again  from  the  bottle  below  into 
the  basin  above,  without  disturbing  the  position  of  the  stone.  The 
fluid  with  which  the  basin  was  filled  was  made  as  follows : — ^A  piece 
of  black  fiint  was  reduced  to  powder,  having  been  first  exposed  to  a 
re4  heat,  and  quenched  in  water.  Of  this  powder,  two  ounces  were 
taken  and  fused  with  six  ounces  of  carbonate  of  potash :  tbe  soluble 
glass  formed  was  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  diluted,  and  hydrochloric 
acid  added  to  supersaturation,  the  object  being  to  form,  if  possible, 
crystals  of  silica  at  one  of  the  poles  of  the  battery.  On  the  four- 
teenth day  from  the  commencement  of  th«  experiment,  Mr.  Crosse 
observed,  through  a  lens,  a  few  small  whitish  excrescences  or  nipples, 
projecting  from  about  the  mindle  of  the  electrified  stone,  and  nearly 
under  the  dropping  of  the  fluid  above.  On  the  eighteenth  day  these 
projections  enlarged,  and  seven  or  eight  filaments,  each  of  them 
longer  than  the  excrescence  from  which  it  grew,  made  their  appear- 
ance on  each  of  the  nipples.  On  the  twenty-second  day  these 
appearances  were  more  eleviited  and  distinct;  and  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  day  each  figure  assumed  the  form  of  a  perfect  insect^  standing 
erect  on  a  few  bristles  which  formed  its  tail.  Till  this  period  Mr. 
Crosse  had  no  notion  that  these  appearances  were  any  other  than  an 
incipient  mineral  formation ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  twenty-eighth 
day,  when  he  plainly  perceived  these  little  creatures  move  their  legs, 
that  he  felt  any  surprise.  When  an  attempt  was  made  to  detach 
them  from  the  stone,  they  immediately  died ;  but  in  a  few  days  they' 
separated  themselves,  and  moved  about  at  pleasure.    In  the  course 
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of  a  few  weeks  about  a  bufiidred  of  them  made  tbeir  appearance  on 
the  stone :  at  first,  each  of  them  fixed  itself  for  a  considerable  time 
in  one  spot,  appearing  to  feed  by  suction,  but  when  a  ray  of  light 
from  the  sun  was  directed  upon  it,  it  seemed  disturbed,  and  removed 

itself  to  the  shaded  part  of  the  stone Mr.  Crosse  adds,  '^  I 

hate  never  ventured  an  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  their  birth  ;  and  for 
a  very  good  reason — I  was  unable  to  form  one.  The  most  simple 
solution  of  the  problem  which  occurred  to  me  was,  that  they  arose 
from  -ova  deposited  by  insects  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that 
they  might  possibly  be  hatched  by  the  electric  action.  I  next 
imagined,  as  others  have  done,  that  they  might  have  originated  from 
the  water,  and  consequently  made  a  close  examination  of  several 
hundred  vessels  filled  with  the  same  water  as  that  which  held  in 
solution  the  silicate  of  potassa.  In  none  of  these  vessels  could  I 
perceive  the  trace  of  an  insect  of  that  description.  I  likewise  closely 
examined  the  crevices  and  most  Fig.  209. 

dusty  parts  of  the  room  with  no 
better  success." 

(612)  In  subsequent  experi- 
ments, this  same  insect  (which 
it  appears  is  of  the  genus  aearus, 
but  of  a  species  not  hitherto  ob- 
served, and  of  which  a  magnified 
representation  is  given  in  Fig. 
206)  made  its  appearance  in 
electrified  solutions  of  nitrate 
and  sulphate  of  copper^  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  dnd  sulphate  of 
zinc;  also  on  the  wires  attached 
to  the  poles  of  a  battery  working 
in  a  concentrated  solution  of 
siUcate  of  potassa,  as  shown  in  Pig.  207 ;  also  mfluo-saicie  acid,  in 
Fig.  207. 


Fig.  208. 


Fig.  209. 


the'  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  208,  in  which  a  glass  basin  is  shown 
partly  filled  with  fiuo-silicic  acid,  to  the  level  1 :  2,  a  small  porous 
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pan  made  of  the  same  materials  as  a  garden-pot,  partly  filled  with  the 
same  acid  to  the  level  2,  with  an  earthen  cover,  3,  placed  upon  it  to 
keep  out  the  light,  dust,  &c.:  4,  a  platinum  wire  connected  with  the 
positive  pole  of  the  battery,  with  the  other  end  plunged  into  the  acid 
in  the  pan,  and  twisted  round  a  piece  of  common  quartz ;  the 
platinum  wire  passes  under  the  cover  of  the  pan :  5,  a  platinum  wire 
connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  the  same  battery,  with  the  other 
end  dipping  into  the  basin  an  inch  or  two  below  the  fluid,  and,  sa 
well  as  the  other,  twisted  round  a  piece  of  quartz.  After,  eight 
months'  action,  Mr.  Crosse  perceived  two  or  three  insects  in  their 
incipient  state,  appearing  on  the  naked  platinum  wire  at  the  bottom 
of  the  quartz  in  the  gl<MB  hasin  at  the  negative  pole.  In  Fig.  209  a 
magnified  view  is  given  of  the  wire,  ^c,  1  being  the  platinum  wire ; 
2,  the  quartz ;  8,  the  incipient  insects.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Crosse,  some  of  these  experiments  were  repeated  by  the  late  Mr. 
Weekes,  of  Sandwich,  by  passing  currents  of  Electricity  through 
vessels  filled  with  solutions  of  silicate  of  potash^  under  glass  receivers 
inverted  over  mercury,  the  greatest  possible  care  being  taken  to 
shut  out  extraneous  matter,  and  in  some- cases  previously  filling  the 
receivers  with  oxygen  gas.  The  general  result  was,  that  after  an 
uninterrupted  action  of  upwards  of  a  year,  insects  made  their  appear- 
ance in  every  respect  perfectly  resembling  those  which  occurred  in 
the  Broomfield  experiments,  as  the  author  can  testify,  having  had 
many  opportunities  of  examining  each.  In  some  of  Mr.  Weekes's 
later  experiments,  the  acarus  made  its  appearance  in  solution  of 
ferrocyanuret  of  potassium.  Similar  experiments  were  made  by  the 
author,  and  were  continued  for  upwards  of  sixteen  months.  He  did 
not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  insects  within  the  bell  jars  which  covered 
the  solutions  undergoing  electrolysis,  but  several,  precisely  similar  to 
those  of  Crosse  and  Weekes,  were  repeatedly  found  on,  and  about, 
the  terminal  cells  of  the  battery. 

(513)  The  following  account  of  some  of  his  more  recent  experi- 
ments, in  which  acari  made  their  appearance,  has  been  kindly  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Crosse : — 

*'  I  calcined  black  gun  flints,  in  a  crucible,  flung  them  while  hot 
into  water ;  I  then  dried  and  reduced  them  to  powder.  Of  this 
powder  I  took  one  ounce,  to  which  I  added  three  ounces  of  car^ 
bonate  of  potassa,  and  intimately  mixed  them.  I  then  projected  the 
whole  by  separate  portions,  into  a  heated  crucible,  till  the  whole  was 
in  perfect  fusion,  which  fusion  I  kept  up  for  five  hours,  increasing 
the  heat  until  it' exceeded  that  sufi&cient  to  melt  cast  iron.  I  then 
removed  the  crucible  and  allowed  the  contents  to  become  solid, 
which  formed  into  a  pale  green  transparent  glass  ;  while  still  hot^  I 
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broke  them  into  pieces.  These  hot  pieces  I  threw  into  a  vessel  of 
boiling  distilled  water,  which  entirely  dissolved  them,  and  I  took 
care  that  the  water  should  be  nearly  saturated:  we  will  call  this 
silicate  of  potassfi  A :  and  I  made  use  of  it,  as  hereafter  described, 
whilst  it  was  still  hot  I  had  previously  prepared  an  apparatus  to 
act  electrically  upon  this  fluid.  It  consisted  of  a  common  tubulated 
glass  retort,  supported  in  a  frame  contrived  to  keep  it  in  the  same 
position  as  when  used  in  distillation.  The  beak  or  long  end  of  this 
retort  rested  in  a  small  cup  of  pure  mercury,  from  which  proceeded 
a  platinum  wire,  which  passed  up  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
retort,  and  when  it  reached  the  bulb,  was  bent  at  right  angles,  so  as 
nearly  to  touch  the  bottom  of  the  bulb.  The  glass  tube,  which  fitted 
air  tight  into  the  neck  of  this  retort,  had  a  platinum  wire  passed 
straight  through  it,  the  upper  part  of  which  was  hermetically  sealed 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  wire  was 
continued  downwards  so  as  nearly  to  touch  the  bottom  of  the  bulb. 
These  two  platinum  wires  were  thus  placed  parallel  to  each  other 
within  the  bulb  of  the  retort,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  two  inches 
from  each  other.  The  wipe  which  passed  through  the  neck  was  then 
connected  with  the  positive  pole  of  a  small  sustaining  sulphate  of 
copper  battery  of  six  pairs  of  cylinders ;  and  the  mercury,  from  which 
proceeded  the  longer  wire,  which  passed  through  the  whole  length  of 
the .  retort,  was^  connected  with  the  negative  pole.  Of  course  no 
electric  action  could  take  place,  until  the  bulb  of  the  retort  was  filled 
more  or  less  with  a  conducting  medium.  When  all  was  ready  I  poured 
the  solution  A,  still  hot,  into  the  bulb  of  the  retort,  having  tempo- 
rarily removed  the  tube  in  the  neck  for  that  purpose,  and  carefully 
fitted  it  again,  it  being  accurately  ground  so  as  to  fit  air-tight.  The 
bulb  was  about  one-half  filled  with  A.  As  soon  as  the  bulb  was 
filled  as  related,  an  electrical  action  commenced  at  both  wires. 
Oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  were  liberated:  the  volume  of  atmospheric 
air  in  the  retort  was  soon  expelled,  and  a  continual  but  slow  succes- 
sion of  oxi-hydrogen  gas  bubbles  passed  through  the  cup  of  mercury 
into  which  the  end  of  the  retort  was  dipped,  which  lasted  during  the 
whole  continuance  of  the  experiment.  Every  care  had  been  taken 
to  avoid  atmospheric  contact,  and  admittance  of  extraneous  matter, 
and  the  retort  itself  had  been  previously  washed  ^ith  hot  alcohol. 
This  apparaFus  I  placed  on  a  shelf,  in  a  dark  subterranean  cellar,  and 
I  examined  it  carefully  every  two  or  three  days.  After  some  weeks' 
action,  gelatinous  silica  collected  in  some  quantity  around  the  end  of 
the  positive  wire,  but  I  discovered  no  sign  of  incipient  animal  for- 
mation, until,  on  the  14Qth  day  aftier  the  commencement  of  the  expe- 
riment, I  plainly  distinguished  one  fat  acarus  actively  crawling  about 
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within  the  bulb  of  the  retort,  and  above  tbe  fluid,  on  the  upper  part 
towards  the  neck.  I  held  a  lighted  lamp  behind  the  bulb  with  one 
hand,  and  examined  every  portion  of  it,  bv  means  of  a  common  lens 
held  in  mj  other  hand.  When  first  I  observed  this  little  creature  I 
thought  it  might  be  outside  the  bulb,  and  I  passed  mj  finger  several 
times  over  it — but  no,  it  was  plainly  and  distinctly  within  the  bulb, 
and  was  as  active  as  possible.  I  never  saw  it  again,  and  in  spite  of 
the  closest  examination  and  the  continuance  of  the  experiment  for  a 
whole  twelvemonth,  I  never  detected  another.  And  now  I  found  that, 
in  spite  of  all  my  caution,  I  had  committed  a  ^eat  error  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  experiment,  that  is,  I  had  omitted  to  insert  within 
the  bulb  of  the  retort,  a  resting  place  for  these  acari,  should  any 
appear,  for  them  to  dwell  upon.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  one  I 
saw,  and  perhaps  others,  had  fdlen  down  into  the  fluid  and  were 
destroyed.  I  ground  this  opinion  upon  two  facts.  First,  I  had 
observed  in  former  experiments  that  if  I  let  fall  by  means  of  a  small 
camel's  hair  brush,  one  of  those  acari  into  the  fluids,  under  which  .he 
had  been  bom,  he  was  immediately  drowned — ^and  secondly,  my  late 
friend  Mr.  Weekes,  had  made  similar  observations ;  moreover,  it  was 
not  an  easy  matter  to  detect  all  the  acari  in  the  bulb  of  a  retort 
which  contained  nearly  a  pint  of  fluid,  by  means  of  a  lens  with  a 
short  focal  power.  It  is  strange  that  in  a  solution  eminently  eaustie 
and  under  an  atmospere  of  oxi-hifdrogen  gas,  one  single  acarus  should 
have  made  his  appearance. 

"  I  shall  now  make  mention  of  the  last  experiment  I  have  made 
in  which  acari  appeared,  but  which,  I  should  observe,  were  quite 
une^ected  by  me.  I  had  previously  been  trying  some  experiments 
upon  sheep's  wool,  by  passing  the  Electric  current  firom  a  small  sus- 
taining battery  through  two  porous  pots,  filled  with  salt  and  water, 
sti^nding  on  a  glass  vessel  side  by  side,  which  vessel  was  filled  with 
the  same  fluid.  These  two  porous  pots  were  kept  respectively  posi- 
tive and  negative  by  platinum  wires,  connected  with  the  opposite 
poles  of  the  battery ;  and  a  small  lock  of  wool  was  attached  to  the 
end  of  each  wire.  When  the  electric  action  began,  the  chlorine  of 
the  salt  went  of  course  to  the  positive  pole,  and  the  wool  there  sus- 
pended was  impregnated  with  it,  while  at  the  same  time  the  soda 
went  to  the  negative  pole,  and  similarly  impregnated,  the  wool  in 
that  porous  pot.  At  the  expiration  of  three  weeks,  I  removed  both 
locks  of  wool  firom  their  respective  pots,  and  plunged  the  one  just 
taken  from  the  positive  pot,  and  impregnated  with  chlorine  into  the 
negative  pot,  where  it  was,  to  my  surprise,  dissolved  in  an  instant.  I 
repeated  this  with  fresh  locks  of  wool,  first  moistening  them  in  the 
positive  pot,  and  after  a  short  time,  letting  them  fiaU  into  the  nega- 
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tiye,  where  tbey  were  dissolved  but  more  slowly  than  at  first.  I 
continued  this  till  the  fluid  in  the  negative  pot  would  dissolve  no 
more  wodl,  after  which  I  removed  and  filtered  it.  The  solution  was 
of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  exactly  similar  in  appearance  to  that  of  chlo- 
ride of  gold,  and  it  was  perfectly  transparent.  This  solution  I  shall 
call  B.  It  smelt  rather  strongly  of  chlorine,  and  with  it  I  made  the 
following  experiment,  with  a  view  to  decompose  the  solution,  but  not 
expecting  animal  life  to  appear  during  the  process :  I  filled  a 
tumbler  with  B,  into  which  I  immersed  a  small  porous  pot,  filled  with 
^e  same  solution,  and  kept  positive  by  a  platinum  wire  connected 
with  a  small  sustaining  battery  of  three  pairs  of  plates.  Into  this 
tumbler  I  let  fall  a  piece  of  white  quartz  attached  to  a  platinum  wire, 
and  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  the  same  battery.  This  tumbler 
I  placed  in  a  tea  saucer,  and  inverted  a  glass,  jar  over  the  tumbler, 
which  rested  on  the  saucer,  and  the  two  -wires  of  platinum  which 
conducted  the  electric  current  passed  between  the  bottom  of  the 
glass  jar  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  saucer.  I  made  this  arrange- 
ment merely  to  keep  out  the  dust*  This  wa»  set  in  action  on  June 
10th,  1853.  Some  weeks  afterwards,  an  assemblage  of  crystalline 
-  matter,  some  of  which  was  perfectly  transparent,  and  some  white  and 
opaque,  formed  upon  that  part  of  the  negative  platinum  wire  firom 
which  the  quartz  was  suspended — not  that  portion  which  was  immersed 
in  B,  but  that  part  of  the  wire  which  was  bent  outside  the  tumbler 
to  enable  it  to  pass  under  the  inverted  glass  jar  in  its  passage  to. the 
negative  pole.  These  crystals  increased  in  size  and  number  for  some 
months,  but  are  now  somewhat  diminished.  It  is  difficult  to  describe 
their  form  properly ;  they  arc  partly  four-sided  prisms*,  but  curved  in 
various  directions,  and  they  appear  of  small  specific  gravity.  There 
is  a  constant  faint  smell  of  chlorine  proceeding  from  the  small  aper- 
ture between  the  bottom  of  the  inverted  glass  and  the  saucer.  The 
crystals  are  discernible  at  some  distance  without  the  aid  of  a  lens ; 
in  fact,  some  of  them  are  occasionally  half  an  inch  in  length,  and 
occasionally  much  less,  and  they  vary  in  size  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  or  less  temperature  of  the  room  and  the  greater  or  less 
moisture  which  exists  under  the  inverted  glass  jar,  and  which  is  occar 
sioned  by  the  slower  or  quicker  evaporation  of  the  fluid  B  in  the  tum- 
bler. On  the  27th  of  January,  1854,  on  examining  this  apparatus,  I 
distinctly  saw  one  perfect  aearus,  and  some  others  in  diflerent  stages, 
by  means  of  a  lens ;  but  no  movement  was  perceptible  in  the  per- 
fe<!t  insect.  I  took  a  drawing  of  these  appearances.  A  week  or  two 
aflerwards,  I  discovered  another  perfect  acarus^  but  like  the  former, 
without  motion.  •Both  these  acari,  as  well  as  others  that  afterwards 
appeared  during  this  experiment,  were  on  the  interior  of  the  inverted 
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glass  jar  which  coTered  the  tumbler,  sod  were  constontlj  in  an 
atmosphere  impregnated  with  chlorine,  which  was  continually  renewed 
hy  the  electric  action,  which  was  always  more  or  less  causing 
its  evolution  from  the  fluid  B.  The  limbs  of  the  perfect  aeari  were 
extended  in  a  natural  position,  and  they  appeared  in  all  respects  like 
liying  insects,  htU  without  motion.  Some  of  my  friends  who  examined 
them  with  a  lens,  fimcied  they  perceived  a  movement,  but  I  believe 
this  was  a  mistake,  as  they  remained  in  their  respective  situations 
from  the  time  I  first  saw  them  to  the  present  date,  February  5th, 
1865.  This  has  never  occurred  to  me  before.  Whether  the  chlorine 
prevented  their  complete  animation  I  cannot  say.  I  must  here 
observe  that,  although  I  have  seen  these  acari  during  many  previous 
experiments,  I  have  never  known  them  to  make  their  appearance 
before,  except  during  the  warmer-  months  of  the  year,  say  from  April 
to  October,  both  months  inclusive.  The  least  approach  of  frost  has 
either  prevented  their  birth  or  destroyed  them  when  living ;  but  on 
this  occasion  the  result  was  entirely  different,  although  the  acari 
were  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  those  I  usually  observed.  There 
are  at  present  three  perfect  acari,  and  some  incipient  ones,  and  they 
are  perceptible  by  means  of  a  common  lens.  This  experiment  is  still 
continuing,  and  although  the  temperature  of  the  situation  in 
which  the  apparatus  is  placed,  has  been  fyr  some  days  past  nearly 
down  to  the  freezing  point,  not  the  least  alteration  is  perceptible  in 
the  acari.  I  did  expect  during  the  warm  months  of  last  summer 
that  they  would  have  been  in  an  active  state,  but  this  has  not  taken 
place." 

(514)  Among  the  most  interesting  of  Mr.  Crosse's  experiments, 
are  those  in  which  he  has  imitated  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner, 
'*  constant*'  and  ''  intermittent"  springs  with  the  aid  of  the  voltaic 
battery.    The  experiments  were  made  in  the  following  manner : — 

1*.  A  common  garden-pot  full  of  moistened  pipe-day  was  {daced 
in  a  basin  frill  of  water :  a  platinum  wire  connected  with  the  negative 
extremity  of  a  sulphate  of  copper  battery  of  twelve  pairs  of  plates, 
each  two  inches  long  by  one  inch  wide,  was  placed  three  inches 
deep  into  the  middle  of  the  day ;  and  a  second  platinum  wire  con- 
nected with  the  positive  pole,  was  plunged  into  the  water  in  the 
basin,  to  the  same  depth.  Within  a  fortnight  Jissure^  took  place  in 
the  clay  in  contact  with  the  negative  wire ;  and  in  six  or  eight 
weeks,  these  fissures  filled  with  water,  which  was  drawn  up  two 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  basin.  A  small  pool  of 
water  was  formed  round  the  negative  wire,  which  at  last  overflowed 
and  trickled  constantly  into  the  basin  below.  Sfere,  then,  was  a 
conttani  eleetrical  spring. 
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2*.  Here  the  experiment  was  varied;  but  the  apparatus  was 
precisely  similar.  In  this,  both  wires  were  plunged  three  inches 
deep  into  the  same  pot  of  moist  pipe-daj,  at  the  opposite  sides,  but 
about  three-<iuarters  of  an  inch  from  each  side.  Within  a  fortnight, 
fissures  took  place  at  the  negative,  but  none  at  the  positive  wire. 
In  a  month  or  six  weeks  more,  these  fissures  filled  with  water,  which 
overflowed,  and  after  a  daj  or  two  ehbedy  and  then  again  overflowed, 
and  so  on,  being  apparently  acted  on  by  change  of  weather.  Mr. 
Crosse  generally  found  the  spring  overflowing  when  the  barometer 
was  very  law,  and  the  reverse  when  it  was  hi^k.  Here  then  was  an 
electrical  iniermiiUnt  spring, 

(515)  In  subsequent  experiments,  Mr.  Crosse  found  it  better  to 
employ  porous  earthen  pots,  open  at  the  top  and  bottom,  filled 
within  an  inch  of  the  top  with  pipe-cky  kneaded  with  water  to  the 
consistence  of  putty,  and  plunged  into  a  basin — ^three  platinum 
wires  issuing  from  one  stout  wire  connected  with  the  negative 
extremity  of  the  batteiy,  being  plunged  three  inches  deep  into  the 
clay ;  and  a  group  of  six  platinum  wires  issuing  frt>m  one  connected 
with  the  positive  pole,  being  immersed  to  the  same  depth  in  the 
water.  With  this  arrangement,  if  the  battery  is  active,  the  water 
will  rise  in  one  night  half  an  inch  above  the  surface  of  the  clay 
in  the  pot,  the  lip  of  which,  together  with  the  whole  rim,  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch,  is  glased.  Under  the  lip  is  placed  a  small  shoot  of 
sheet  copper,  to  convey  the  water,  as  it  falls  drop  by  drop  from  the 
lip,  to  a  graduated  glass  vessel.  In  one  experiment,  Mr.  Crosse 
mixed  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  pipe-clay  instead  of  distilled  water. 
Kot  one  drop  of  water  wag  raised  vpwarde  to  the  negative  wire;  but 
the  water  in  l^e  basin,  which  was  also  acidulated  with  the  same  acid, 
was  changed  to  a  most  beautiful  roee-red.  In  a  letter  received  from 
Mr.  Crosse,  addressed  to  the  author,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1840,  he  says :  '*  My  two  springs-— the  one  oanitamtj  the  other  inter^ 
mittent — ^are  in  as  good  action  as  ever.  The  intermittent  one  over- 
flows generally  when  the  barometer  is  somewhat  below  29* ;  and  is 
generally  dry  when  the  barometer  is  above  that  point.  A  row  of 
open  porous  pitchers  being  filled  with  pipe*elay,  all  their  lips  turned 
the  same  way  and  all  negatively  electrified,  may  yield  a  succession  of 
drops,  which  being  collected  in  a  shoot,  may  be  used  to  turn  a  email 
Wider-wheel,  thus  producing  petpetual  motion;  and  provided  the 
power  he  foimd  equivalent  to  produce  eueh  inereaeed  effect,  it  may  be 
applied  in  the  most  important  ways.  Also,  the  fissures  formed  in 
the  clay  at  the  negative  pole,  may  be  converted  into  metaUio  lodes, 
by  mineralizing  the  water  in  the  basin  with  metallic  and  other 
solutions  :  this  I  have  already  done.'^ 
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(516)  The  author's  first  repetition  of  these  extraordinarj  experi- 
ments was  not  attended  with  successful  results.  Bj  employing, 
however,  a  salt-and-water  battery,  of  forty  pairs,  the  observatkxiB  of 
Mr.  Crosse  were  yerified  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  After  a 
continued  action  of  about  eight  weeks,  sereral  ounces  of  water  were 
drawn  to  the  negative  wire  upwards  of  three  inches  above  the  level 
of  the  water  in  the  exteriw  bamn ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen 
weeks  there  was  a  continual  flow  of  water  over  the  ioip  and  sides  of 
the  porous  jar,  amounting  to  upwards  of  announce  daily.  Common 
river-water  was  employed  to  fill  the  basin  and  to  knead  the  pipe- 
clay.   The  odour  of  chlorine  from  the  positive  wire  was  very  marked. 

(517)  The  motion  of  fluids  from  the  positive  to' the  negative  pole 
of  the  closed  voltaic  circuit  has  more  recently  been  investigated  by 
Wiedemann.  {Silliman's  Journal,  I^ov.  1852 ;  JPML  Mag.^  N.  S., 
vol.  iv.  p.  546.)  The  apparatus  employed  by  this  physicist  consisted 
of  a  porous  earthenware  cell,  closed  at  the  bottom,  and  terminated 
above  by  a  glass  bell,  firmly  cemented  to  the  upper  edge  c^  the 
cylinder.  Into  the  tubulure  of  the  bell  a  vertical  glass  tube  was 
fitted,  from  which  a  horizontal  tube  proceeded  so  as  to  permit  the 
fluid  raised  to  flow  over  into  an  appropriately-placed  vessel ;  a  wire, 
serving  as  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery,  passed  down  through  the 
glass  bell  into  the  interior  of  the  porous  cylinder,  whore  it  termi- 
nated in  a  plate  of  platinum  ot  copper.  Outside  the  porous  cylinder 
another  plate  of  platinum  was  placed,  and  connected  with  the 
positive  pole  of  the  battery.  The  whole  stood  in  a  large  glass  vessel, 
which,  as  well  as  the  interior  porous  cylinder,  was  filled  with  water. 
The  intensity  of  the  current  was  measured  by  a  galvanometer.  As 
soon  as  the  circuit  was  closed,  the  liquid  rose  in  the  porous  cylinder 
and  flowed  out  from  the  horizontal  tube  into  a  weighed  vesseL  The 
results  are  summed  up  by  Wiedemann  as  follows :  l^  The  quantity 
of  fluid  which  flows  out  in  equal  times  is  directly  prop^tional  to  the 
strength  of  the  current ;  2''.  Under  otherwise  equal  conditions,  the 
quantities  of  fluid  flowing  out,  are  independent  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  conducting  porous  surface ;  8"^.  The  height  to  which  a  galvanic 
current  causes  a  fluid  to  rise  is  directly  proportional  to  the  extent  of 
the  porous  surface ;  4^.  The  force  with  which  an  electric  tension 
present  upon  both  sides  of  a  section  of  any  given  fluid,  urges  the 
fluid  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  side,  is  equivalent  to  a  hydo- 
static  pressure  which  is  directly  proportional  to  that  tension. 

The  above  laws  only  hold  good  for  fluids  of  the  same  nature. 
When  diflerent  fluids  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  currents, 
the  mechanical  action  is  greatest  upon  those  which  oppose  the 
greatest  resistance  to  its  passage. 
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(518)  To  i^tum  to  the  consideration  of  the  secondary  results  of 
decomposition :  it  appears  that  there  are  two  modes  by  which  sub- 
stances may  be  decomposed  by  the  voltaic  battery ;  1st,  by  the  direct 
force  of  the  current ;  and  2ndly,  by  the  action  of  bodies  which  that 
current  may  evolve.  There  are  also  two  modes  by  which  new  com- 
pounds may  be  formed,  t.  e,  by  combination  of  evolving  substances 
whilst  in  their  nascent  state  directly  with  the  matter  of  the  elec- 
trodes; or  else  their  combination  with  those  bodies,  which  being 
contained  in,  or  associated  with,  the  body  suffering  decomposition, 
are  necessarily  present  at  the  anode  and  cathode.  When  aqueous 
solutions  of  bodies  are  used,  secondary  results  are  exceedingly 
frequent.  They  are  not,  however,  confined  to  aqueous  solutions,  or 
cases  where  water  is  present.  Whenever  hydrogen  does  not  appear 
at  the  cathode,  in  an  aqueous  solution,  it  always  indicates  that  a 
secondary  action  has  taken  place  there. 

(519)  A  series  of  admirable  papers,  on  the  electrolysis  of  secon- 
dary compounds,  was  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  by 
the  late  professor  Daniell,  of  King's  College.  The  primary  object  of 
these  researches  was,  the  determination  of  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  decompositions  both  of  water  and  salt,  when  various  saline  solu- 
tions were  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  voltaic  current,  and  their 
relation  to  the  amount  of  electrolytic  force  in  action,  with  a  view  to 
increase  our  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  saline  bodies  in  general. 

(520).  From  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  on  the  sulphates  of 
soda,  potash,  and  ammonia,  phosphate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  potash,  &c., 
it  appeared,  "  that  in  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  a  neutral  salt 
in  water,  a  current  which  is  just  sufficient  to  separate  single  equiva- 
lents of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  £rom  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
water,  will  separate  single  equivalents  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  from 
the  saline  solution,  while  single  equivalents  of  acid  and  alkali  will 
make  their  appearance  at  the  same  time  at  the  respective  elec- 
trodes ;"  and  further  experiments  showed,  that  whenever  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  is  used,  there  is  a  transfer  of  acid  towards  the  zincode  or 
anode,  the  quantity  scarcely  ever  exceeding  the  proportion  of  one- 
fourth  of  an  equivalent,  as  compared  with  the  hydrogen  evolved. 
Mr.  Daniell  thought  possibly  this  might  be  owing  to  the  acid  being 
mechanically  carried  back  to  the  platinode  (cathode)^  as  in  all  cases 
there  is  a  mechanical  connection  of  the  liquid  from  the  anode  to  the 
cathode ;  and  this  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  inferiority  of  its 
conducting  power,  11^  however,  this  deficiency  of  acid  were  owing 
to  the  mechanical  re'transfer,  mechanical  means,  such  as  increasing 
the  number  of  diaphragms,  would  stop  it:  the  proportion,  however, 
was,  even  under  these  circumstances,  still  maintained.    No  difference 
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was  observed,  whether  the  oxygen  waa  allowed  to  escape  from  a 
pbtimim  anode,  or  whether  it  was  absorbed  by  copper  or  zinc :  the 
metals,  of  course,  being  dissolved  in  proportions  equivalent  to  the 
hydrogen  developed  at  the  cathode.  Solution  of  potash,  baryta,  or 
strontia,  similarly  treated,  exhibited  a  transfer  of  about  one-fourth  of 
an  equivalent  towards  the  cathode. 

(621)  In  order  to  remove  the  ambiguity  which  might  thus  possibly 
be  conceived  to  arise  from  the  employment  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
*  as  the  measurer  of  the  electrolytic  force,  the  following  arrangement 
was  substituted  for  the  voltameter:  a  green  glass  tube  (into  the 
bottom  of  which,  as  a  cathode,  was  welded  a  weighed  platinum  wire) 
was  filled  with  chloride  of  lead,  maintained  in  a  state  of  fusion  by  a 
spirit-lamp;  the  corresponding  anode  was  made  of  .plumbago.  At 
the  termination  of  the  experiment,  the  tube  was  broken,  the  wire 
and  adhering  button  of  lead  weighed ;  and  the  result  showed,  that 
"  the  same  current  which  is  just  sufficient  to  resolve  an  equivalent  of 
chloride  of  lead,  which  is  a  simple  electrolyte  unaffected  by  any  asso- 
ciated composition,  into  its  equivalent  ions,  produces  the  apparent 
phenomena  of  the  re-solution  of  water  into  its  elements,  and  at  the 
same  time,  of  an  equivalent  of  sulphate  of  soda  into  its  proximate 
principles." 

(522)  Aqueous  solutions  of  the  chlorides  were  next  tried,  as  the 
simple  constitution  of  this  class  of  salts  promised  to  throw  light 
upon  the  nature  of  the  electrolysis  of  secondary  compoujids.  A 
weighed  plate  of  pure  tin  was  made  the  anode  of  a  double  cell  of 
peculiar  construction,  which  was  charged  with  a  strong  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  a  tube  of  fused  chloride  of  lead,  as  before, 
included  in  the  circuit.  Not  a  bubble  of  gas  appeared  on  the  tin 
electrode,  and  no  smell  of  chlorine  was  perceptible ;  but  hydrogen  in 
equivalent  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  tin  dissolved,  was  given  off 
at  the  cathode ;  and  the  cell  contained  an  equivalent  proportion  of 
free  soda.  One  equivalent  of  lead  was  reduced  in  the  voltameter 
tube.  Muriate  of  ammonia  treated  in  the  same  way,  gave  precisely 
similar  results,  proving  it  to  be  "  an  electrolyte,"  whose  simple  anion 
was  chlorine  and  compound  cathion  nitrogen,  with  four  equivalents 
of  hydrogen.  Its  electrolytic  symbol,  therefore,  instead  of  being 
(CI  -I-  H)  +  (N  -I-  8  H)  is  a  -I-  (N  +  4  H),  confirming,  in  a 
striking  manner,  the  hypothesis  of  Berzelius,  of  the  base  (N  +  ^  H) 
called  ammonium. 

(523)  In  discussing  the  results  of  all  these  experiments,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  fundamental  principle,  "  that  the  force  which  we 
have  measured  by  its  definite  action  at  any  one  point  of  a  circuit, 
cannot  perform  more  than  an  equivalent  proportion  at  any  other 
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point  of  the  flame  circuit."  "The  sum  of  the  forces  which  held 
together  any  number  of  ions  in  a  compound  electrolyte,  could,  more- 
OYer,  only  have  been  equal  to  the  force  which  held  together  the 
elements  of  a  single  electrolyte,  dectrolyzed  at  the  same  moment  in 
one  circuit." 

(524)  In  the  electrolysis  of  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and 
many  of  the  other  salts,  water  seemed  to  be  electrolyzed ;  at  the 
same  time  acid  and  alkali  appeared  in  equivalent  proportion  with  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  at  the  respective  electrodes.  "  We  must  con- 
clude," says  Mr.  Daniell,  "  from  the  above-mentioned  principle, 
that  the  only  electrolyte  which  yielded,  was  the  sulphate  of  soda, 
the  ions  of  which  were  not,  however,  the  acid  and  alkali  of  the  salt, 
but  an  anion,  composed  of  an  equivalent  of  sulphur  and  four  equiva- 
lents of  oxygen,  and  the  metallic  cathion,  sodium.  From  the  former, 
sulphuric  acid  was  formed  at  the  anode,  by  the  secondary  action  and 
evolution  of  one  equivalent  of  oxygen ;  and  from  the  latter,  soda  at 
the  cathode,  by  the  secondary  action  of  the  metal  and  the  evolution 
of  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen." 

(526)  To  avoid  circumlocution  (but  only  when  speaking  of  elec- 
trolytic decomposition),  Mr.  Daniell  proposes  to  adopt  the  word  i5n, 
introduced  by  Dr.  Paraday,  as  a  general  termination,  to  denote  the 
compounds  which  in  the  electrolysis  of  a  salt  pass  to  the  anode ;  and 
that  they  should  be  specifically  distinguished  by  prefixing  the  name 
of  the  acid  slightly  modified,  aa  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

Ordinaiy  Ctemlcal  Fomrala.  BlectrolTtie  Formula. 

Svdphato  of  copper  (S + 3  O) + Cu + 6)  »  S  +  4  O) + Cu  ozysnlphion  of  copper. 
Sulphate  of  Boda  (S+8  0)+(Na+0)  «  (S  +  4  0)+Na  ozysulphion  of  Bodiuzo. 
Nitrate  of  potaasa  (N+5  0)+(Ea+0)  «  (N+6  0)+Ka  ozynitrion  of  potaauuzn. 
Plio8phateofBoda(P+340)+(Na+0)  »  (P+4iO)+Na  oxyphosph.  of  Bodiiun. 

(526)  The  following  experiments,  strongly  favouring  the  above 
view,  were  made  by  Professor  Daniell  :— 

A  small  glass  bell,  with  an  aperture  at  top»  had  its  mouth  closed, 
by  tying  a  piece  of  membrane  over  it.  It  was  half  filled  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  caustic  potassa,  and  suspended  in  a  glass  vessel,  contain- 
ing a  strong  neutral  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  below  the  surface 
of  which  it  just  dipped.  A  platinum  electrode,  connected  with  the 
last  zinc  rod  of  a  large  constant  battery  of  twenty  cells,  was  placed 
in  the  solution  of  potassa ;  and  another  connected  with  the  copper 
of  the  first  cell  was  placed  in  the  sulphate  of  copper  immediately 
under  the  diaphragm  which  separated  the  two  solutions.  The  circuit 
conducted  very  readily  and  the  action  was  very  energetic.  Hydro- 
gen was  given  off  at  the  cathode  in  the  solution  of  potassa,  and 
oxygen  at  the  anode  in  the  sulphate  of  copper.    A  small  quantity  of 
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gas  was  also  seen  to  rise  from  tbe  surface  of  the  diaphragm.  la 
about  ten  minutes,  the  lower  surface  of  the  membrane  was  found 
beautifully  coated  with  metallic  copper,  interspersed  with  oxide  of 
copper  of  a  black  colour,  and  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  of  a  light 
blue.  The  explanation  of  these  phenomena  is  this — In  the  experi* 
mental  cell  we  have  two  electrolytes,  separated  by  a  membrane, 
through  both  of  which  the  current  must  pass  to  complete  the  circuit. 
The  sulphate  of  copper  is  resolved  into  its  compound  anion,  sulphuric 
acid  +  oxygen  (oxysulphion),  and  its  simple  cathion,  copper.  The 
oxygen  of  the  former  escapes  at  the  zincode,  but  the  copper  in  itfr 
passage  to  the  platinode,  is  stopped  at  the  surface  of  the  second 
electrolyte,  which,  for  the  present,  we  may  regard  as  water,  improved 
in  its  conducting  power  by  potassa.  The  metal  here  finds  nothing 
by  combining  with  which  it  can  complete  its  course;  but,  being 
forced  to  stop,  yields  up  its  charge  to  the  hydrogen  of  the  second 
electrolyte,  which  passes  on  to  the  cathode,  and  is  evolved.  The 
corresponding  oxygen  stops  also  at  the  diaphragm,  giving  up  its 
charge  to  the  anion  of  the  sulphate  of  copper.  The  copper  and 
oxygen  thus  meeting  at  the  intermediate  point,  partly  enter  into 
combination,  and  form  the  black  oxide ;  but  from  the  rapidity  of  the 
action,  there  is  not  time  for  the  whole  to  combine,  and  a  portion  of 
the  copper  remains  in  a  metallic  state,  and  a  portion  of  the  gaseous 
oxygen  escapes.  The  precipitation  of  blue  hydrated  oxide  doubtless 
arose  from  the  mixing  of  a  small  portion  of  the  two  solutions. 
Nitrate  of  silver,  nitrate  of  lead,  proto-sulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of 
palladium,  and  proto-nitrate  of  mercury,  were  similarly  treated,  and 
afforded  analogous  results,  somewhat  modified  by  the  nature  of  the 
metallic  base.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  was  subjected  to  the  same 
process  in  hopes  of  finding  magnesium,  but  magnesia  alone  was 
deposited. 

(627)  The  theory  of  ammonium,  as  proposed  by  Berzelius,  and 
the  hypothesis  of  Davy,  developing  the  general  analogy  of  all  salts, 
whether  derived  from  oxyacids  or  hydracids,  may,  by  this  evidence, 
especially  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  recent  researches  on 
the  constitution  of  organic  bodies,  be  considered  as  almost  experi- 
mentally demonstrated. 

(528)  The  bisalts  yield  results  which,  at  first  sight,  do  not  accord 
with  the  preceding  deductions:  a  strong  solution,  for  example,  of 
pure  crystallized  bisulphate  of  potassa  wad  made,  and  its  neutralizing 
power  carefully  ascertained  by  the  alkalimeter.  Evaporation  and 
ignition  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  gave  the  quantity  of  neutral 
sulphate  yielded  by  a  certain  measure  of  the  solution.  An  equal 
measure  was  then  placed  in  each  arm  of  the  double  diaphragjn 
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cell  *  and  the  current  passed  through  tiU  70*8  cubic  inches  of  mixed 
gases  were  collected :  half  the  solutions  from  the  anode  and  cathode 
were  then  separately  neutralized,  and  half  evaporated  and  ignited  in  the 
Tapour  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  It  was  then  found  that  the  anode 
had  gained  eighteen  grains,  and  the  cathode  lost  nineteen  of  free 
acid:  of  potassa,  the  anode  had  lost  9*9  grains,  and  the  cathode 
gained  an  equal  quantity.  Thus,  though  the  solution  conducted  very 
well,  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  an  equivalent  of  the  potassa  was 
transferred  tp  the  cathode,  as  compared  with  the  hydrogen  evolved ; 
while  half  an  equivalent  of  acid  was  transferred  to  the  anode  a 
whole  equivalent  of  oxygen  was  evolved.  On  this  experiment  Mr. 
Daniell  remarks  :— 

^'  I  think  we  cannot  hesitate  to  admit,  that  in  this  case  the  current 
divided  itself  between  two  electrolytes,  that  a  part  was  conducted  by 
the  neutral  sulphate  of  potassa,  and  a  larger  part  by  the  sulphuric 
acid  and  water.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  voltaic  current  will 
divide  itself  between  two  or  more  metallic  conductors  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  resistance  which  each  may  offer  to  its  course :  and  that 
it  does  not  in  such  cases  choose  alone  the  path  of  least  resistance. 
Analogy  would  lead  me  to  expect  a  similar  division  of  a  current 
between  two  electrolytes;  but  I  am  not  aware  whether  such  a 
division  has  ever  before  been  pointed  out." 

*  This  apparatus,  which  was  found  bj  Daniel  yeiy  useful  in  his  experiments  on 
the  electrolysis  of  secondary  compounds,  is  shown  in  Fig.  210,  and  is  thus 
described  by  its  author  (Introduction  to  Chemical  PhUoaophy,  2nd  edit.,  p.  583) : — 

Pig.  210. 


A  and  B  are  the  two  halves  of  a  stout  glass  cylinder,  accurately  ground  so  as  to  fit 
into  two  half  cylinders,  which,  when  adjusted,  cover  it  entirely.  The  two  rims 
of  the  ring  are  each  cut  down  to  a  shoulder,  to  admit  of  a  thin  piece  of  bladder 
being  tied  over  them  to  form  a  kind  of  druxn.  At  K  is  a  small  hole  to  admit  of 
the  cavity  being  filled  with  a  liquid.  D  and  E  are  two  stout  bent  tubes,  fitted  to 
the  two  half  cylinders,  for  collecting  the  gases  evolved  in  the  experiments :  g 
and  h  are  two  circular  platinum  electrodes,  connected  with  the  battery  by  the 
wires  if.  The  apparatus,  when  adjusted,  forms  three  compartments,  each  of 
which  may  be  filled  with  the  same  or  a  different  liquid,  and  the  whole  may  be 
supported  on  a  wooden  frame. 
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(529)  These  considerations  enable  ns  to  explain  the  apparent 
anomalies  in  the  electrolysis  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  alkaline 
solutions  alluded  to.  The  results  are  explained  by  supposing  that 
the  solution  is  a  mixture  of  two  electrolytes :  with  sulphuric  acid, 
they  are  H  +  (S  +  4  O)  oxysulphion  of  hydrogen ;  (H  +  O)  water. 
The  current  so  divides  itself,  that  three  equivalents  of  water  are 
decomposed,  and  one  equivalent  of  oxysulphion  of  hydrogen. 
Analagous  changes  occur  with  the  alkaline  solutions,  the  alkaline 
metal  passing  as  usual  to  the  cathode. 

According  to  Professor  Daniell's  view  of  Faraday's  beautiful  ex- 
periments with  sulphate  of  magnesia  (481),  the  first  electrolyte  was 
resolved  into  a  compound  anion,  sulphuric  acid + oxygen,  which  passed 
to  the  anode,  and  the  simple  cathion  magnesium,  which  on  its  passage 
to  the.  cathode  was  stopped  at  the  surface  of  the  water  from  not 
finding  any  ion,  ly  temporarily  combining  with  which,  it  could  be 
further  transferred  according  to  the  laws  of  electrolysis.  At  this 
point,  therefore,  it  gave  up  its  charge  to  the  hydrogen  of  the  water, 
which  passed  in  the  usual  manner  to  the  cathode,  and  the  circuit  was 
completed  by  the  decomposition  of  this  second  electrolyte.  The 
corresponding  oxygen,  of  course,  met  the  magnesium  at  the  point 
where  it  was  arrested  in  its  progress,  and,  combining  with  it, 
magnesia  was  precipitated.  This  combination  of  the  oxygen  and 
metal  is  looked  upon  by  Professor  Daniell  as  a  secondary  result,  due 
to  the  local  affinity  of  the  elements  thus  brought,  into  juxta-position, 
and  in  no  way  connected  with  the  primary  phenomena  of  the  current, 
which  would  have  completed  its  course,  whether  this  combination 
had  taken  place  or  not ;  «.  e,  whether  magnesium  and  oxygen  had 
been  separately  evolved,  or  whether  magnesia  had  been  formed  by 
the  combination  of  the  two.  It  also  seemed  probable  that,  although 
in  the  very  slow  action  of  this  experiment  this  combination  invariably 
took  place,  by  varying  the  experiment  so  as  to  evolve  metals  possess- 
ing different  degrees  of  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  particularly  by 
shortening  the  time  in  which  the  evolution  might  take  place,  instances 
might  be  found  of  some  portion  of  the  metal  escaping  this  combina- 
tion, whiQh  would  thus  afford  the  most  incontrovertible  proof  of  the 
point  to  be  established.  Professor  Daniell  was  thus  led  to  the 
experiment  above  detailed. 

(530)  Voltaic  reduction  of  ores,  M.M.  Dechaud  and  Gaultier  de 
Claubry  in  Prance,  and  Messrs.  Napier,  Bitchie,  and  Crosse  in  this 
country,  have  made  metallurgical  applications  of  Becquerel's  discovery 
of  the  chemical  actions  determined  under  the  influences  of  feeble 
electric  currents,  and  the  latter  gentlemen  have  patented  their  pro- 
cesses.   The  following  are  the  data  on  which  the  apparatus  of  the 
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Erench  chemists  is  based :  {Comptet  Bendus,  June  2, 1813.)  If  we 
place  upon  each  other  two  solutions,  the  one  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  the  other  of  sulphate  of  iron,  the  former  being  the  densest,  place 
in  the  sulphate  of  copper  a  plate  of  metal  forming  the  cathode,  and 
in  the  sulphate  of  iron  a  piece  of  cast  iron,  and  unite  the  two  metals 
bj  a  conductor,  the  precipitation  of  copper  immediately  commences, 
and  is  completed  in  a  longer  or  shorter  space  of  time,  depending  on 
the  temperature,  or  the  concentration  of  the  liquids,  and  on  the 
extent  of  the  metal  surfaces.  In  applying  this  process  to  metallurgy, 
a  wooden  box  lined  with  lead,  or  protected  by  proper  varnish,  con- 
tains the  sulphate  of  iron ;  an  opening  above  introduces  the  liquid  at 
a  given  degree  of  density,  and  another  below  permits  the  concentrated 
solution  to  pass  away.  Into  this  are  immersed  cases  formed  of  a 
frame  the  ends  and  bottom  of  which  are  of  sheet  lead,  and  the  lateral 
sides  of  which  are  furnished  with  a  sheet  of  pasteboard;  a  lower 
opening  gives  entrance  to  the  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  ^uiother  opening  higher  up,  gives  exit  to  the  exhausted 
sulphate.  In  each  case  is  placed  a  sheet  of  lead,  between  them,  and 
also  on  the  outside  of  the  two  extreme  cases  are  plates  of  cast  iron ; 
distinct  conductors  affixed  to  each  plate  make  it  communicate  with  a 
common  conductor  placed  outside  the  apparatus.  The  two  solutions 
are  supplied  from  appropriate  reservoirs.  The  density  of  the  liquids 
is  regulated  once  for  aJl,  and  the  apparatus  goes  on  working  for 
months  together  without  requiring  any  kind  of  care ;  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  W  iFahr.  1*19  square  yards  of  surface  receives  2'2  lbs.  of 
copper  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  metal  is  pure  and  constant  in  its 
physical  character.  The  Committee  appointed  by  the  French 
Academy,  consisting  of  M.M.  Berthier,  Dumas,  and  Becquerel, 
reported  favourably  upon  this  process,  remarking,  however,  that  it 
required  that  the  ores  to  be  transformed  should  be  converted  entirely 
into  sulphate,  in  which  the  whole  industrial  question  consists. 

(531)  The  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Bitchie's  patent:  (sealed 
October  13th,  18^4,  enrolled  April  10th,  1845 ;  Repertory  of  Fatent 
InventiouMj  June,  1845.)  ''  The  solution  of  the  calcined  ore  is  placed 
in  a  rectangular  vessel  of  any  required  length ;  on  the  upper  surface 
is  placed  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  to  be  used  as  the  exciting 
solution ;  thus  prepared,  the  generating  plate  (a  surface  of  cast  iron), 
is  introduced,  which  is  connected  by  copper  or  other  conducting 
material  with  a  plate  of  lead  or  suitable  metal,  having  an  equal  extent 
of  surface  with  the  cast  iron ;  and  these  plates  or  surfaces  so  con- 
nected, being  introduced  into  solutions  in  the  vessels,  the  copper  in 
the  solution  will  be  quickly  deposited.  It  will  be  found  that  in  the 
course  of  working,  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  which  at  start- 
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ing  is  a  saturated  solution,  will  become  at  its  upper  part  lighter  tban 
lower  down,  and  the  patentee  prefers  that  it  should  be  drawn  off 
when  it  has  lost  half  its  copper,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  which  at  starting  is  made  by  mixing  two  parts  of 
water  with  one  of  saturated  solution,  will  become,  at  its  lower  part, 
of  greater  specific  gravity  than  the  upper  part;  and  he  prefers  to 
draw  off  the  solution  when  it  becomes  as  dense  as  the  weaker  solution 
which  is  being  drawn  off." 

(532)  Mr.  Napier's  process  is  thus  specified :  {Bepertory  of  Patent 
Inventions,  July,  1846.)  "I  take  a  large  crucible,  or  other  con- 
venient vessel,  made  of  an  electro-conducdng  material ;  those  I  have 
used  being  plumbago  (common  black  lead)  ;  the  inside  of  this  vessel  I 
line  all  round  with  a  lute  of  clay,  except  the  bottom,  which  I  leave 
uncovered ;  the  luting  should  be  very  thin,  and  laid  on  in  two  or 
three  coats,  drying  slowly  between  eacK,  so  as  to  prevent  cracking. 
When  the  vessel  is  sufficiently  luted  and  dried,  I  put  therein  (with 
the  usual  fluxes)  the  regulua  or  calcined  ore,  which,  when  sulphureta 
are  used,  should  have  been  well  roasted,  so  as  to  drive  off  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  sulphuret ;  I  then  place  the  vessel  with  its  contents  in 
an  ordinary  air-furnace,  keeping  up  the  heat  until  the  mass  is  in  a 
state  of  fusion.     In  the  meantime,  I  have  prepared  an  ordinary  voltaic 

"battery  of  copper  and  amalgamated  zinc  charged  with  acidulated 
water,  one  part  sulphuric  acid,  twenty-five  parts  water.  To  the 
positive  wire  of  this  battery  I  attach  an  iron  rod,  having  rivetted  at 
right  angles  to  its  extremity  a  flat  disc  of  iron,  the  disc  being  a  little 
smaller  than  the  inner  circumference  of  the  crucible ;  to  the  negative 
wire  of  the  battery,  I  attach  a  simple  rod  or  bar  of  iron.  The  matter 
in  the  crucible  being  in  a  state  of  fusion  and  well  fluxed,  I  place  the 
above-mentioned  disc  of  iron,  which  will  now  form  the  positive  pole 
of  the  battery,  on  the  surface  of  the  fused  mass,  and  keep  the  rod 
which  is  connected  with  the  negative  pole  in  contact  with -the  outside 
of  the  crucible,  the  bottom  of  which  thus  forms  the  negative  pole. 
Th&  fused  matter  now  forms  a  portion  of  the  electric  circuit,  and  the 
heat  being  kept  up,  the  metal  is  gradually  reduced  and  deposited  at 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  The  proportions  I  have  found  suitable 
are  as  follows:  For  every  hundred  weight  of  regulus  of  30  per 
cent,  of  metal,  I  employ  a  battery  of  five  pairs  of  plates,  the  size  of 
the  zinc  plates  being  tlu*ee  feet  square,  and  the  copper  doubled  round 
the  ^c  in  the  usual  way.  The  size  of  the  pole  should  be  smaller 
than  the  zinc  plates.  With  apparatus  of  these  proportions,  the  time 
for  extracting  the  metal  varies  from  one  to  two  hours.  The  metal 
so  extracted  may  be  refined  when  necessary  in  the  usual  way." 

(533)  In  the  specification  of  his  patent,  Mr.  Crosse  describes  his 
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kiTention  as  follows:  (Bepert.  Fat.  Invent,  N,S.  21,  p.  235.)  "I 
cause  the  ore  to  be  calcined,  and  then  reduced  to  powder,  and  I 
emploj  an  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  tub  or  vessel,  which  I  prefer  to 
be  of  wood  or  earthenware ;  at  the  bottom  of  this  vessel  I  apply  a 
frame  of  strong  platinum  wire,  of  the  dimensions  of  the  interior  of 
the  vessel ;  the  frame  has  formed  on  it  reticulate  platinum  wire^work 
or  netting,  with  meshes  of  about  an  inch  each  way.  The  frame  and 
netting  is  lowered  down  on,  and  covers  the  ore  placed  on,  the  bpttom 
of  the  vessel ;  a  platinum  wire  is  connected  to  the  frame,  and  also 
with  the  positive  pole  of  a  Daniell's  battevy.  The  connecting 
platinum  wire  is  covered  with  gutta  percha  when  working  with  cold 
liquid,  and  with  other  non-conductor  when  the  liquid  is  heated,  from 
the  point  where  it  is  connected  with  the  frame  up  to  a  point  above 
the  vessel,  so  that  the  fluid  within  may  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
wire.  The  battery  which  I  have  employed  when  acting  with  a  vessel 
containing  about  250  or  300  quarts  of  diluted  acid,  consists  of  twenty 
pairs  of  plates,  each  in  a  gallon  glass  vessel,  which  I  fill  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  add  one  twentieth  to 
one-tenth  of  sulphuric  acid.  To  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery  I 
affix  a  copper  wire,  and  to  the  other  end  of  such  wire  I  (by  three  or 
more  smaller  ones)  suspend  a  basin  of  wood  which  is  lined  on  the 
inside  with  sheet  copper,  and  I  cover  this  lining  witb  a  cover  of 
copper-wire  netting,  which  consists  of  about  one-inch  meshes ;  the 
copper  lining  is  in  contact  with  the  suspending  wires.  Into  the 
vessel  I  put  about  230  to  235  quarts  of  diluted,  sulphuric  acid,  using 
about  five  quarts  of  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce  to-  230  quarts  of 
water ;  into  this  liquid  I  introduce  about  151b.  of  the  powder  of 
calcined  ore,  stirring  the  fluid  as  the  powder  descends. 

'*  I  have  found  it  desirable  that  the  ores  should  remain  in  the  dilute 
acid  some  three  or  four  days  before  subjecting  the  same  to  electric 
currents,  stirring  from  time  to  time ;  afi;er  which,  and  immediately 
after  stirring,  I  introduce  the  frame  of  platinum  wire,  and  then  the 
battery  being  charged,  the  process  of  separating  the  copper  will 
immediately  go  on,  and  the  copper  will  be  received  into  the  basin  in 
the  form  of  a  powder;  the  process  of  separating  all  the  copper 
requires  some  days,  and  I  have  not  found  that  the  add  solution 
requires  to  be  added  to,  daring  the  process ;  the  other  metals  separated 
from  the  copper  will  be  in  the  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
and  when  the  process  is  completed,  or  judged  to  be  completed,  the 
liquid  is  run  off  with  the  remaining  or  sediment  matter  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  vessel  is  again  to  be  charged.  If^  on  testing 
the  deposited,  matters,  after  they  have  been  run  off  and  allowed  to 
subside,  they  indicate  a  material  quantity  of  copper,  I  again  calcine 
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them  and  add  them  to  calcined  ores,  or  a  quantity  of  subsided  matter 
in  the  vessel  may,  before  being  run  off  from  the  bottom  of  the  Tessel, 
be  tested  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  desirable  to  cany  on  the  process 
further  thereon.  The  dilute  acid  run  off  from  the  subsided  matters 
may  be  used  again.  I  have  found  it  desirable  to  heat  the  liquid 
during  the  process  as  much  aa  conveniently  may  be  done,  e?en  up  to 
boiling,  and  this  I  hare  done  when  using  earthenware  yessels  by 
means  of  a  sand-bath.'' 

(534)  Mr.  Orosse  has  also  patented  a  process  ^  for  extracting  or 
separating  impurities  or  matters  from  fermentable,  fermented,  and 
other  liquids,  by  electric  action."  {Bep,  Fat.  Inven.  JV./9. 10, 1847,  p. 
231.)  Supposing  the  liquid  to  be  wine,  or  cyder,  or  other  ferment- 
able liquid,  he  immerses  in  the  cask  two  porous  tubes,  the  upper 
part  of  which  comes  above  the  liquid;  into  one  tube  he  places  a 
cylinder  of  zinc,  and  in  the  other  a  cylinder  or  coil  of  iron,  connect- 
ing the  two  together  by  a  metallic  strip.  The  tubes  are  then  filled 
with  water ;  an  electric  action  is  s^  up  in  the  liquid  which  is  c<m- 
tinued  till  the  necessary  degree  of  attenuation  has  been  obtained, 
when  the  liquid  is  removed,  casked  off,  and  closed  up.  He  states 
that  this  process  materially  improves  the  character  of  the  liquid,  and 
tends  to  prevent  its  becoming  acid.  In  applying  the  process  to  the 
purification  of  sea  water,  he  first  causes  the  water  to  be  distilled 
once,  and  then  operates  by  electric  action  as  above  des<aribed ;  the 
impurities  of  the  water  are  precipitated,  and  gaseous  matter  is 
evolved,  and  any  acid  and  alkaline  properties  go  to  the  porous  tubea; 
the  water  is  thus  purified.  The  same  gentleman  has  likewise  patented 
a  process  for  applying  electric  or  galvanic  effects  in  the  pots  or 
vessels  in  which  hides  or  skins  are  under  process  of  tanning,  for  an 
account  of  which  see  Bepert,  Fat,  Invent  J^.8.  16, 1860,  p.  85. 

(535)  JSlectro-metallurgy, — In  our  historical  account  of  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  battery  of  Daniell  it  was  stated,  that  on  completing 
the  circuit,  the  electrical  current  passes  freely  through  the  metallic 
solution ;  that  no  hydrogen  makes  its  appearance  on  the  conducting 
plate,  but  that  a  beautiful  pink  coating  of  pure  copper  is  deposited 
on  it,  and  thus  perpetually  r^iews  its  surface.  In  the  discovery  of 
this  battery,  then,  we  find  the  origin  of  electro-metallurgy;  for  it 
appears  that  in  his  earlier  experiments  it  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Daniell 
that  on  removing  a  piece  of  the  reduc^  copper  from  a  platinum 
electrode,  scratches  on  the  latter  were  copied  with  accuracy  on  the 
copper,  and  Mr.  De  la  Eue,  later,  in  a  paper  in  the  Phil.  Mag.,* 
detailing  some  experiments  with  a  voltaic  battery  of  ordinary  con- 
struction, charged  with  sulphate  of  copper,  made  the  observation 

•  Vol.  ix.  p.  484. 
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that  'Hhe  oopper  plate  is  covered  with  a  coating  of  metallic  copper^ 
which  is  contiQuaUj  being  deposited ;"  and  he  proceeds  to  remark, 
^*  80  perfect  is  the  sheet  of  copper  thus  formed,  that  on  being  stripped 
off  it  has  the  polish  and  eyen  a  counterpart  of  eyeiy  scratch  of  the 
plate  on  which -it  is  deposited."  On  reading  this  passage  at  the 
present  time,  when  the  art  of  electro-metaUurgj  is  so  extensiyely 
practised,  we  can  hardly  resist  a  feeling  of  surprise  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  fads  discovered  hj  Daniell  and  De  la  Bue  did  not  occur 
to  either  of  these  gentlemen.  They  were,  however,  probably  too 
intent  on  the  battery  itself  to  attend  to  any  collateral  circumstances, 
and  it  was  left  for  Jacobi  in  Bussia,  and  Spencer  in  this  country,  to 
do  sa  The  process  of  the  former  distinguished  philosophy  was 
called  '*  GalvanopUuHe ;''  that  of  Mr.  Spencer,  '*  Jileoirography:' 
And  though  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  discovery  was  made  by  each, 
independent  of  the  other,  the  priority  must  be  given  to  Jacobi,  who 
states  in  the  pre&ce  of  his  "  GalvanopUstio,"*  ihat  it  was  in  the 
month  of  February,  1887,  while  prosecuting  his  galvanic  investig^ 
tions,  that  he  discovered  a  striking  phenomenon  which  presented 
itself  in  his  experiments,  and  famished  him  with  perfectly  novel 
views ;  and  Mr.  Spencer,  in  his  pamphlet,t  informs  us  that  his  first 
results  were  obtained  in  1888. 

(536)  The  description  of  an  original  experiment  is  g^ierally 
interesting ;  it  is  always  so  when  connected  with  a  subject  of  much 
practical  importance.  We  shall  therefore  insert  Mr.  Spencer'r 
account  of  his  first  successful  experiment  in  electrography:^  ''1 
selected  a  veiy  prominent  copper  medal.  It  was  placed  in  a  voltaic 
circuit,  and  a  sur&ce  of  copper  deposited  on  one  of  its  sides  to  about 
the  thickness  of  a  shilling.  I  then  proceeded  to  get  the  deposition 
off.  In  this  I  experienced  some  difficulty,  but  ultimately  succeeded. 
On  examination  with  a  lens,  every  line  was  as  perfect  as  the  coin  was 
from  which  it  was  taken,  I  was  then  induced  to  use  the  same  piece 
again,. and  let  it  remain  a  much  longer  time  in  action,  that  I  might 
have  a  thicker  and  more  substantial  mould,  in  order  to  test  fisurly  the 
strength  of  the  metaL  It  was  accordingly  again  put  in  action,  and 
let  remain  until  it  had  acquired  a  mw;b  thicker  coat  of  the  metallic 
deposition ;  but  on  attempting  to  remove  it  from  the  medal,  I  found 
I  was  unable.-  It  had  apparently  completely  adhered  to  it.  I  had 
often  practised,  with  some  degree  of  success,  a  method  of  preventing 
the  oxidation  of  polished  steel,  by  slightly  heating  it  until  it  would 
melt  fine  bees'  wax :  it  was  then  wiped  apparentiy  completely  off, 
but  the  pores  or  surfisbces  of  the  metal  became  impregnated  with  the 

*  Translated  from  ike  Oerman  edition,  by  Wm,  Sturgeon, 
t  Qrifiin's  Soientiflo  KiseelLany,  No.  iv.  p.  83.  $  See  his  Punph.  p.  Sd. 
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wax.  I  tbongbt  of  this  method,  and  applied  it  to  a  copper  coin.  I 
first  heated  it,  applied  wax,  and  then  wiped  it  off  so  completely  that 
the  sharpness  of  the  coin  was  not  at  all  interfered  with.  I  proceeded 
as  before,  and  deposited  a  thick  coating  of  copper  on  its  surface. 
Being  desirous  to  take  it  off,  I  applied  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  to  the 
back,  when  a  sharp  crackling  noise  took  place,  and  I  had  the  satis- 
flM^tion  of  perceiving  that  the  coin  was  completely  loosened.  In 
short,  I  had  a  most  complete  and  perfect  copper  mould  of  one  side  of 
a  hal^ennj." 

(537)  The  first  kind  of  apparatus  employed  by  Mr.  Spencer  was 
simply  a  common  tumbler  to  hold  the  copper  solution,  and  a  gas-glass 
having  one  end  closed  with  brown  paper,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  to  con- 
tain the  saline  solution ;  the  coin  to  be  copied,  and  a  piece  of  zinc  of 
equal  size,  were  attached  to  the  extremities  of  a  piece  of  copper  wire. 
The  gas-glass  being  fixed  in  the  axis  of  the  tumbler,  the  zinc  was 
placed  in  it,  and  thb  copper  wire  bent  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring 
the  coin  immediately  under  it  in  the  copper  solution.  The  battery 
process  is  subsequently  described  by  Mr.  Spencer,  but  he  gives 
no  method  of  depositing  copper  on  any  surface  but  a  metallic 
one.  In  Jacobi's  pamphlet,  however,  which  was  published  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  March,  1840,  the  use  of  plumbago,  for  giving  a  con- 
ducting surface  to  non-metallic  substances,  and  so  enabling  them  to 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  metallic  originals,  is  distinctly  idluded  to. 
It  appears,  however,  that  Mr.  Murray  has  the  merit  of  having 
introduced  this  discovery  into  this  country ;  and  the  Society  of  Arts 
have  recorded  their  sense  of  its  value  by  presenting  this  gentleman 
with  a  silver  medal.  The  employment  of  the  battery  was  first 
suggested  by  Mr.  Mason,  who,  by  connecting  a  piece  of  copper  with 
the  anode  in  a  second  cell,  the  object  to  be  copied  being  connected 
with  the  cathode,  showed  that  the  quality  of  the  copper  was  much 
better  than  when  reduced  in  the  single  cell  apparatus,  besides  the 
great  advantage  that  was  gained  by  the  unlimited  number  of  opera- 


FSg.  211. 


tions  that  may  be  going  on  at  the  same  time. 

(588)  Eig.  211  represents  the  single  cell  apparatus. 
Z  is  a  rod  of  amalgamated  zinc ;  m,  the  mould ;  tr, 
the  wire  joining  them ;  e,  the  copper  solution ;  p^  a 
tube  of  porous  earthenware,  containing  a  solution  of 
acid  and  water.  To  put  this  in  action,  pour  in  the 
copper  solution,  fill  the  tube  with  the  acid  water,  and 
place  it  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Latt  of  all  put  in  the 
bent  wire,  having  the  zinc  at  one  end,  and  the  mould 
at  the  other.  It  is  essential  that  the  copper  solution 
be  kept  saturated,  or  nearly  so ;  with  which  view  the 
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perforated  shelf  must  be  kept  well  furnished  with  crystals  of  sulphate 
of  copper.  The  mould  must  not  be  too  smaU  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  zinc,  and  the  concentrated  part  of  the  solution  must  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  at  the  bottom,  or  the  copy  will  be  irregular  in 
thickness. 

Fig.  212  represents  the  battery  apparatus.    A  is  a  cell  of  Daniell's 
battery  (or  Smee's  may  be  used) ;  B  is  the  decomposition  cell,  filled 

Fig.  212. 


with  the  dilute  acid  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper ;  o,  the  sheet  of 
copper,  to  furnish  a  supply ;  m,  the  moulds  to  receire  the  deposit.  To 
charge  this,  pour  in  the  several  solutions,  and  connect  the  wire  z 
with  the  copper  sheet  and  the  copper  of  the  battery.  Last  of  all, 
attach  the  wire  a  to  the  zinc  and  the  moulds.  The  charging  liquid 
is  a  mixture  of  one  part  sulphuric  acid,  two  parts  saturated  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  eight  parts  water.  When  the  circuit  is 
complete,  the  copper  from  the  solution  is  transferred  to  the  mould, 
and  the  copper  sheet  is  dissolved,  being  converted,  with  the  sulphuric 
add,  into  sulphate  of  copper,  thus  keeping  up  the  strength  of  the 
solution.    Bather  a  longer  time  is  required  by  this  method  than 


with  the  single  cell,  but  two  days  will 
produce  a  medal  of  very  good  substance, 
firm  and  pliable:  the  time  required, 
however,  for  these  experiments,  depends 
much  on  the  temperature.  If  the  solu- 
tions are  kept  boiling,  a  medal  may  be 
made  in  a  few  hours :  in  severe  weather, 
the  action  of  the  battery  almost  ceases, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  carry  on  the  opera- 
tions before  a  good  fire. 

Fig.  218  represents  a  form  of  electro- 
type trough,  to  be  used  without  acid  or 
mercury.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  box, 
well  varnished  in  the  interior,  and  divided 


Fig.  218. 
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into  two  unequal  cells  by  a  partition  of  porous  wood.  The  larger 
cell  is  filled  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper ;  the 
smaller,  with  a  half  saturated  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia.  In 
the  formOT  is  a  shelf,  containing  a  si^plj  of  crystals.  The  sine 
plates  employed  for  this  are  pwre.  This  is  a  matter  of  some  import- 
ance, because  there  l^en  is  no  need  of  amalgamation  to  destroy  local 
action ;  and  the  instant  the  circuit  is  int^rupted  all  action  ceases. 
Ordinary  zinc  may  be  used,  but  less  power  is  obtained.  This^form  of 
apparatus  may  be  used  as  a  single  cell,  or  with  a  decomposition  trough. 
It  must  not  be  expected  that  the  action  will  be  equally  quick  with  that 
resulting  from  the  addition  of  acid,  but  it  will  be  sure — ^perhaps 
more  so  than  in  the  other  instance ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  in  ''  electrotype  manipulation  the  fiiilure  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
results  from  the  power  of  the  battery  being  too  strong,  and  not  from 
its  being  too  weak." — Walker, 

Fig,  214.  (639)  For  taking  off  cop- 

per plates,  the  apparatus 
shown  in  Fig.  214  may  be 
employed ;  and  by  adopting 
the  arrangement  shown  in 
Fig.  215,  six  electrotypes 
may  be  taken  off  at  the 
same  time.  A  is  the  bat- 
tery, B  the  trough,  «  the 
wire  connecting  the  copper  plate  C  with  the  copper  cell  of  the 
battery,  x  the  wire  connecting  the  mould  with  the  sine  of  the 
battery,  n  aa  a  a  five  bent  wires,  each  having  a  mould  at  one  end, 
and  a  piece  of  copper  at  the  ol^er.  The  following  directions  are 
given  by  Mr.  "Walker  for  charging  this  trough.    "Connect  the 


copper  plate  C  with  the  battery :  place  tk  wire  wil^  its  extreme  ends 
dipping  in  the  extreme  cells  of  the  trough ;  then,  having  previously 
connected  the  zinc  and  mould  with  the  wire  a,  place  the  zinc  in  the 
porous  cell,  and  the  mould  in  its  place  at  f7» ;  in  about  two  minutes 
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it  wiU  be  coyered  with  copper.  After  this  there  is  no  fear  of  chemical 
action ;  then  lemoTe  the  end  of  the  copper  wire  from  the  cell  con- 
taining ffi,  and  place  it  in  the  next  cell ;  complete  the  circuit  with 
the  bent  wire  a,  having  a  mould  at  one  end,  and  a  sheet  of  copper  at 
the  other.  After  waiting  two  minutes  for  a  deposit  of  copper,  remove 
the  end  of  the  wire  one  cell  further  forward ;  and  so  continue,  till  the 
six  moulds  are  placed  in."  The  advantage,  in  point  of  economy,  from 
using  this  form  of  decomposition  trough,  is  at  once  apparent,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  for  every  ounce  of  copper  released  from  the 
solution  in  the  generating  cell,  an  ounce  will  be  deposited  <»i  each 
mould,  and  aboat  an  ounce  of  einc  will  be  consumed  in  effecting  this. 
Whether,  therefore,  one,  or  six,  or  ev^i  tw^ity  moulds  be  placed  in 
series,  the  eame  quantity  of  zinc  will  be  required;  and  hence,  an 
ounce  of  zinc  may  be  made  to  furnish  Electricity  enough  to  produce, 
according  to  the  will  of  the  experimenter,  one,  or  six,  or  more  medals, 
each  weighing  an  ounce.  This  follows  immediately  from  the  laws  of 
definite  diectro^^hemical  action,  developed  by  Faraday. 
.  (540)  It  may  perhaps  be  almost  unnecessary  to  remark  that  these 
metallic  deposits  are  all  eeeondary  results  of  l^e  voltaic  battery. 
Water  is  the  compound  electrolysed,  and  hydrogen  the  elem^it 
disengaged  at  tiie  cathode  by  the  direct  action  of  the  current ;  but 
this  element  re-acts  on  the  metallic  solution,  combining  with  its 
oxygen,  and  setting  free  the  metal.  Oxygen  is  also  disragaged  at 
the  anode,  but  it  is  not  set  fr«e,  because  it  immediately  meets  with 
an  element  with  which  it  can  combine.  So  also  in  the  processes  for 
gilding  and  silvering,  where  cyanides  of  g(^d  and  silver  are  employed, 
the  anodes  being  pure  gold  and  pure  silver.  Cyanogen  is  the  sub- 
stance disengaged  at  the  anode,  and  though  itself  a  compound  body, 
it  is  capable  of  combining  with  these  noble  metals  when  presented  to 
them  in  its  nascent  state,  and  thus  a  quantity  of  metallic  salt  is 
retained  in  the  solution  equivalent  to  that  which  is  decomposed. 

(541)  The  preparation  of  the  argento  and  auro-cyanide  solutions 
in  Elkington'fl  lai^  electnvmetallui^cal  establishment  is  as  follows : 
{Napier.)  The  best  yellow  pruseiate  of  potaah  is  well  dried  upon  an 
iron  plate,  and  then  reduced  to  fine  powder :  carbonate  of  potash  is 
similariy  treated;  eight  parts  of  the  former  are  well  mixed  with 
three  of  the  latter.  They  are  placed  in  a  hot  iron  pot  on  the  fire, 
and  when  melted,  are  covered  and  allowed  to  remain  for  about  half 
an  hour ;  the  contents  are  then  poured  upon  an  iron  plate,  and  form 
the  simple  cyanide  of  potassium.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  next  prepared 
and  predpitated  in  l^e  form  of  cyanide  of  silver  by  4he  careful 
addition  of  cyanide  of  potassium;  it  is  well  washed,  and  is  now 
dissolved  in  cyanide  of  potassium  to  form  the  argento-cyanide.    The 
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articles  to  be  plated  are  first  boiled  in  potash,  then  scoured  with  fine 
sand,  and  afterwards  passed  through  nitric  acid,  and  washed  in  boil- 
ing water.    After  a  few  seconds  of  electric  action,  thej  are  brushed 
with  a  scratch  brush  to  perfect  the  cleansing,  and  are  then  replaced 
to  complete  the  plating,  which  process  is  accomplished  in  fiye  or  six 
hours ;  after  which  thej  are  burnished.    The  aiuro-cyanide  is  not  so 
easy  of  preparation.     The  plan  formerly  adopted  of  dissoliing  oxide 
of  gold  in  cyanide  of  potassium  is  not  adopted  now.    The  solution  is 
prepared  by  electrolysis :  a  porous  tube  containing  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium in  solution,  is  placed  within  a  yessel  of  a  similar  solution ; 
within  the  tube  is  a  gold  anode,  within  the  yessel  the  cathode  is 
placed ;  the  liquid  is  electrolyzed,  and  the  gold  being  dissolyed,  forms 
the  gilding  solution,  which  is  remoyed  from  the  porous  tube  for  use ; 
when  sufiiciently  saturated,  the  liquid  in  the  outer  tube  becomes  a 
solution  of  potash.     Electro-gilding  is  conducted  with  a  solution  at  a 
temperature  ^f  123*  Eahr.    The  mode  of  obtaining  solid  silyer  copies 
of  articles  much  undercut  is  as  follows :  To  twelye  parts  of  glue, 
carefully  melted,  are  added  three  parts  of  treacle,  and  the  whole  is  well 
incorporated ;  an  elastic  mould  of  the  object  is  taken ;  the  object 
being  removed,  a  cast  is  made  in  the  mould  with  a  composition  con- 
sisting of  three  pounds  of  tallow  and  wax  and  half  a  pound  of  resin. 
To  this  composition  the  power  of  reducing  silyer  is  giyen  by  mixing 
with  it  some  phosphorus  dissolved  in  bisulphuret  of  carbon.    It  is 
removed  from  the  mould  and  dipped  into  nitrate  of  silver,  and  to 
ensure  success,  is  then  dipped  into  chloride  of  gold,  by  which  its 
surface  becomes  covered  with  a  metallic  fibre.    A  certain  substance 
of  copper  is  now  deposited  upon  it,  and  the  composition  is  melted 
away.    The  inside  of  the  copper  mould  is  well  cleaned,  and  its 
outside  is  protected  with  a  mixture  of  tallow  and  pitch,  when  it  is 
placed  in  the  silver  solution,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
voltaic  current  until  a  sufficient  substance  of  metal  is  deposited. 
The  copper  is  now  dissolved  off  with  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron. 
(542)  Metallo^hrofMs.'^'When  acetate  of  lead  is  electrolyzed, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  it  gives  rise  to  secondary  results  of  a 
particularly  beautiful  character :  peroxide  of  lead  is  deposited  at  the 
anode,  and  by  carefully  regulating  the  thickness  of  this  compound,  a 
series  of  most  magnificent  colours  may  be  produced  on  a  plate  of 
highly-polished  steel.    The  process  recommended  by  Mr.  Gbssiot,  to 
form  these  metaHo-chromes,  is  this :  Place  the  poUshed  steel  plate  in  a 
glass  basin,  containing  a  clear  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  over  it  a 
piece  of  card  with  some  regular  device  cut  out,  as  shown  in  Fig.  216. 
A  small  rim  of  wood  should  be  placed  over  the  card,  and  on  that  a 
circular  copper  disc.    On  contact  being  made  from  5°  to  20*,  with 
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two  or  three  cells  of  a  Bmall  constant  battery,  the  steel  plate  being 
connected  with  the  copper  or  silyer,  and  the  copper  disc  with  the 
zinc,  the  deposit  will  be  effected,  and  a  series  of  exquisite  colours 
will  appear  on  the  steel  plate.  These  colours  are  not  films  of  oxygen 
and  add,  as  some  have  imagined,  but  lead,  in  a  high  state  of  oxida- 
tion, thrown  down  on  the  surface  of  the  steel,  and  the  varied  tints 
are  occasioned  by  the  varying  thickness  of  the  precipitable  film,  the 
light  being  reflected  through  them  from  the  polished  metallic  surface 
below.  By  reflected  light,  every  prismatic  colour  is  seen ;  and  by 
transmitting  light,  a  series  of  prismatic  colours  complementary  to  the 
first  series  will  appear,  occupying  the  place  of  the  former  series. 
The  colours  are  seen  in  the  greatest  perfection  by  placing  the  plate 
before  a  window,  and  inclining  a  sheet  of  white  paper  at  an  angle  of 
46®  over  it. 

(543)  Oz(me. — ^Allusion  was  made  in  a  former  chapter  (236)  to  a 
peculiar  odorous  principle,  developed  during  the  passage  of  a  torrent 
of  dense  sparks  of  Electricity,  between  two  metallic  plates  enclosed 
in  a  cylinder  of  glass.  Every  person  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
experimenting  with  a  large  electrical  machine,  must  have  remarked 
this  peculiar  odour,  particularly  during  the  escape  of  positive  Elec- 
tricity from  a  point;  the  same  is  perceptible  when  lightning  has 
struck  an  object ;  and  when  a  discharge  from  a  large  jar  or  battery  is 
sent  through  several  sheets  of  paper,  it  is  exceedingly  strong.  M. 
Schoenbein  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  notice  that  it;  accom- 
panies the  electrolyzation  of  water :  and  the  phenomena  connected 
with  its  development  have  been  minutely  investigated  by  him,  and  by 
other  Electricians. 

(544)  The  fiM^ts  first  ascertained  by  Schoenbein  were  these :  (Bep. 
Brit.  AB9oe.  1846.)  1".  The  odoriferous  principle  developed  during 
the  electrolysis  of  water  is  only  disengaged  at  the  positive  pole,  and 
may  be  preserved  for  an  unlimited  time  in  well  closed  bottles  2^.  It 
is  destroyed  by  heat  and  by  a  number  of  ozidizable  bodies  3**.  The 
electrical  brush  has  the  same  odour  and  properties,  and  both  polarize 
negatively  gold  and  platinimi.    The  principle  i&  developed  only  in 
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very  minute  quantities  bj  electrical  action,  but  by  enclosing  a  piece 
of  phosphorus  in  atmospheric  air  at  60*,  it  is  produced  abundantlj ; 
but  the  air  must  not  be  dry,  neither  must  there  be  present  anj 
oxidizable  substances.  It  is  not  produced  in,  pure  oxygen.  The 
peculiar  smell  is  always  produced  in  an  atmosphere  in  which 
phosphorus  emits  light. 

(545)  The  following  are  the  properties  of  ozone:  It  bleaches 
.  without  reddening  blue  litmus  paper ;  it  decolorisses  solution  of 
indigo ;  it  is  instantly  destroyed  by  most  metals,  even  silver  is  con- 
verted into  oxide.  Phosphorus  is  oxidized  by  it  into  phosphoric  add, 
iodine  into  iodic  acid,  and  sulphurous  and  nitrous  acids  into  sul- 
phuric and  nitric ;  it  decomposes,  and  is  destroyed  by,  sulphuretted, 
seleniuretted,  and  carburetted  hydrogen ;  it  converts  mmy  protoxides 
into  peroxides ;  it  instantly  liberates  iodine  from  iodide  of  potassium ; 
hence,  iodized  starch-paper  is  the  best  test  for  it ;  it  liberates  bromine 
from  bromide  of  potassium,  converts  yell6w  into  red  prussiate  of 
potash,  and  many  sulphurete  into  sulphates ;  it  is  instantly  destroyed 
by  most  animal  and  vegetaUe  substances.  Air  strongly  charged 
with  ocone  has  a  smell  very  similar  to  that  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine,  and  when  much  dilated  with  air,  the  od<)ur  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  that  developed  near  points  of  electrical  emission. 
Ozonized  air  is  poisonous,  acting  on  the  animal  system  like  dblorine. 
A  mouse  speedily  perishes  when  immersed  in  a  jar  impregnated  with 
it.  The  oxygen  from  electrolyzed  water  is  not  ozonized  if  the  water 
is  hot,  nor  if  the  electrodes  are  oi  oxidizable  metals,  nor  if  liiere  be 
any  oxidizable  substance  present.  The  electrical  brush  does  not 
develop  the  odour  if  the  point  from  which  it  is  passing  is  heated  not 
quite  red  hot,  but  when  the  point  is  cooled  l^e  odour  appears,  and 
with  it  all  the  properties  of  ozone,  viz^  bleaching  action  on  iodine 
starched-paper,  electro  negative  polarization  of  platinum,  &^,  &c. 
The  odoriferous  principle  of  the  electrical  brush  is  identical  with  that 
disengaged  at  the  positive  electrode,  and  with  the  electro-negative 
principle  resulting  from  the  action  <tf  phosphorus  on  moist  atmos- 
pheric air.  No  ozone  is  disengaged  when  the  wiater  electrolyzed  is 
thoroughly  deprived  ci  atmospheric  air ;  but  no  ozone  is  formed  by 
phosphorus  in  dry  air,  nor  in  pure  oxygen;  yet  nitrogen  is  not 
absduteiy  necessary,  as  that  gas  may  be  replaced  by  carbonic  acid, 
or  by  hydrogen,  without  stopping  th^  generation  of  ozone. 

The  luminosily  of  phosphorus,  in  ordinary  atmospheric  air,  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  ozonization  of  that  substance;  phosphorus  possesses 
the  peculiar  property  of  determining  the  formation  of  ozone  out  of 
oxygen  and  aqueous  vapour,  and  of  subsequently  decomposing  it. 
Phosphorus  oxidizes  in  atmospheric  air  by  the  agency  of  ozone,  and 
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this  explains  the  reascm  why  phosphoms  does  not  shine  in  air  con- 
taining oxidizable  substances,  such  as  nitrous  and  sulphurous  acids, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  &c.,  bodies  which  take  up  or  destroy  ozone. 

(546)  From  his  first  researches,  Schoenbein  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  ozone  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  water,  an  opinion  likewise 
entertained,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  by  the  latest  writer  on  the 
subject,  M.  Baumert ;  but  its  properties  differ  from  thoee  of  Thenard's 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  with  which,  however,  Schoenbein  thought  it 
probable  that  it  might  turn  out  to  be  isomeric.  Oxone,  doubtless, 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  atanosphere.  Iodized  starch-paste  is 
decomposed,  and  becomes  blue  by  exposure  to  the  cpen  air,  but  not 
when  enclosed  in  bottles  of  air,  oxygen,  or  carbonic  acid.  The  prin- 
ciple which  causes  this  elimination  of  iodine  is  ozone  set  free,  and 
continually  developed  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  disturbance  of  the 
natural  electrical  equilibrium,  and  by  atmospheric  Electricity,  and 
this  principle  would  probably  accumulate  to  an  injurious  extent  but 
for  its  continued  removal  by  oxidizable  substances,  organic  matters, 
&c. ;  and  the  oxidizing  power  of  atmospheric  air,  so  much  greater 
than  that  of  pure  oxygen,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  attributed  to 
the  action  of  ozone.  Dry,  that  is,  unozonized  atmospheric  air  does 
not,  at  common  temperatures,  act  an.  the  most  oxidizable  of  metals, 
neither  is  there  any  reaction  between  dry  organic  substances  and 
anhydrous  atmospheric  air.  Schoenbein  suggests  that  there  may  be  ^ 
other  substances,  which,  like  phosphorus,  have  the  (catalytic  P)  pow« 
of  generating  ozone — shining  wood,  for  instance,  and  other  organic 
substances  that  undergo  slow  oxidation  in  the  air.  The  phospho- 
rescence of  the  sea,  probably  originating  in  the  oxidation  of  organic 
matter,  the  remains  of  countless  numbers  of  animals,  dying  daily  in 
the  depths  of  the  ocean,  may  probably  also  be  referred  to  a  similar 
catalytic  generation  of  ozone.  He  even  suggests  that  tiie  ^ow-worm 
may  be  another  instance  of  the  satne  kind  of  action. 

(547)  An  investigation  into  the  nature  of  ozone  was  undertaken 
by  MM.  Eremy  and  BecquereL  (Comp,  Bend,y  March,  1852.)  They 
found  it  impossible  to  procure  this  substance  in  quantities  sufficient 
for  their  experiments  by  tiie  electrolysis  of  water,  neil^er  could  the 
voltaic  arc  be  employed^  as  the  intense  heat  destroyed  tbe  ozone  aa 
&8t  as  it  was  produced.  They  found,  howeveri  that  the  secondary 
inductive  spark,  obtained  by  B.hmnkorff's  magnificent  apparatus, 
(which  we  shall  hereafter  describe,)  acts  like  the  common  electric 
spark,  and  with  this  tiiey  made  the  following  remarkable  experi- 
ments : — 

l"".  Pure  oxygen  enclosed  in  glass  tabes,  together  with  a  band  of 
starched  and  iodized  paper  was  electrified  by  means  of  sparks  striking 
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the  outside  of  the  tube ;  the  paper  became  blue,  not  in  consequence  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  ipdide,  because  the  same  effect  did  not  take 
place  in  an  atmosphere  of  hjdrogen,  but  it  depended  on  the  electriza- 
tion of  the  oxygen,  and  that  without  the  intervention  of  metallic 
particles,  there  being  no  metallic  wires  used  in  the  experiment.  The 
gas  also  acquired  a  peculiar  odour;  it  lost  both  its  odour  and  its 
chemical  activity  bj  exposure  to  iodide  of  potassium,  but  regained 
both  when  again  electrified ;  and  this  experiment  could  be  repeated 
indefinitely  on  the  same  quantity  of  gas.  It  is  evident  that  the 
oxidizing  power  of  electrified  oxygen  is  not  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body  contained  in  the  gas.  2**.  By  continuing  to  electrify 
oxygen,  the  modification,  as  judged  of  by  its  absorbability,  by  alkaline 
iodide,  increased  for  some  time,  but  it  afterwards  appeared  to  diminish, 
the  spark  probably  destroying  that,  which  at  first  it  produced.  By 
sending  sparks  into  small  eudiometry  tubes,  filled  with  moist  oxygen, 
and  placed  either  oyer  mercury  or  iodide  of  potassium,  or  containing 
in  their  interior  a  moistened  silver  leaf,  the  gas  became  absorbed  in  a 
regular  manner,  and  in  this  way  they  sometimes  obtained  a  complete 
absorption.  Some  iodide  of  potassium  and  moistened  silver  were 
inserted  in  tubes  with  pure  oxygen,  and  then  the  tubes  were  closed ; 
they  were  electrified  for  several  days;  the  sparks  grew  gradually 
paler  and  paler,  and  at  last  almost  disappeared.  On  opening  the 
tubes  under  water,  the  liquid  rushed  in,  and  filled  them  entirely, 
thus  showing  that  a  complete  vacuum  had  been  obtained,  and  that 
the  oxygen  had  become  completely  absorbable  without  heat,  by  the 
silver  and  iodide  of  potassium. 

These  facts  confirm  the  later  researches  of  Marignac,  De  la  Eive, 
&c,,  and  show  that  Electricity,  acting  upon  oxygen,  developes  peculiar 
properties  in  it,  and  MM.  Fremy  and  Becquerel  propose  to  banish 
the  name  of  ozane^  which  expresses  the  idea  of  the  transformation  of 
thd  oxygen  into  a  new  body,  and  to  call  the  oxygen  in  which  this 
remarkable  chemical  activity  is  awakened  simply  *'  eUctryied  oxygen.** 
(648)  To  this  name  Schoenbein  objects  (Jour,  fwr  praht,  Ohem. 
1852),  because  oxygen  can  be  ozonized  much  more  effectually  by 
phosphorus  than  by  Electricity,  and  in  the  modification  of  oxygen  by 
phosphorus,  &c.,  there  is  no  disengagement  of  Electricity.  Accord- 
ing to  his  observations,  1000  parts  of  phosphorus  can  convert  1720 
parfcs  of  oxygen  into  ozone  with  tolerable  rapidity. 

The  "  ozonization  "  of  oxygen  by  electric  sparks  in  closed  tubes,  in 
the  experiments  of  Fremy  and  Becquerel,  Schoenbein  believes  to  be 
the  result  of  an  electrical  induction  in  the  oxygen  from  the  exterior, 
and  through  the  glass ;  the  same  takes  place,  on  the  large  scale,  on  the 
occasion  of  every  flash  of  lightning :  houses  are  sometimes  filled  with 
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the  odour  of  ozone,  at  considerable  distances  from  the  buildings  that 
are  struck. 

De  la  Eiye  explains  the  ozonization  of  oxygen  hj  supposing  that, 
in  ordinary  oxygen,  the  atoms  are  not  separate,  but  combined  in 
groups,  forming  compound  molecules,  and  that  phosphorus.  Elec- 
tricity, &c,,  possess  the  power  of  breaking  up  these  molecules  into 
separate  atoms,  whereby  its  chemical  activity  is  increased,  and  it  is 
now  rendered  capable  of  oxidizing  bodies  on  which  before,  it  exerted 
no  action.  In  many  of  its  combinations,  howeyer,  oxygen  seems  to 
exert  the  eminently  oxidizing  power  of  ozone ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
peroxide  of  lead,  peroxide  of  nitrogen^  Sfe,,  and  Schoenbein  proposes 
to  call  these  substances  ''  ozonized  "  oxide  of  lead  PbO+ 0 ;  "  ozon- 
ized "  nitrous  acid  NO" +20,  Ac. 

(549)  A  method  of  determining  ozone  quantitatiyely  has  been 
inyented  by  Schoenbein.  This  method  depends  upon  the  property 
possessed  by  ozone  of  decolorizing  solution  of  indigo,  a  property 
which  ordinary  oxygen  is  altogether  destitute  of.  To  prepare  his 
"  test'*  solution  he  takes  100  milligrammes  of  indigo  solution,  adds 
an  equal  quantity  of  hydrochloric  add,  and  heats  the  whole  till  it 
boils.  He  then  adds  to  the  hot  solution  small  portions  of  a  dilute 
solution  of  chlorate  of  potash  (about  one  per  cent.),  shaking  the 
mixture  continually,  until  it  has  become  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour. 
If,  for  example,  100  milligrammes  of  chlorate  have  been  employed  to 
decolourize  the  indigo  solution,  he  infers  that  this  effect  has  been 
caused  by  the  39  milligrammes  of  oxygen  contained  in  that  quantity 
of  the  salt;  and,  consequently,  that  1  milligramme  of  oxygen  is 
capable  of  decolorizing  10039  grammes  of  the  solution  of  indigo. 
To  raider  this  solution  of  such  a  strength,  that  exactly  10  grammes 
of  it  are  decolorized  by  1  milligramme  of  oxygen,  he  mixes  100 
parts  of  it  with  290  parts  of  water,  and  preseryes  it  in  stoppered 
bottles. 

In  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  ozone  in,  say,  80  litres  of 
air,  acted  upon  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  by  phosphorus,  he 
pours  800  grammes  of  the  test  solution  into  a  glass,  and  adds  about 
one-half  to  the  gas  at  once;  the. closed  flask  is  then  shaken  up  for 
some  minutes,  and  a  smaU  quantity  of  the  liquid  poured  out,  to  see 
if  it  is  decolorized ;  if  so,  he  dips  a  small  strip  of  moist  iodide  of 
potassium  paper  into  the  vessel,  and  if  this  is  coloured,  adds  more 
solution  of  indigo,  until  the  decolorization  is  complete,  when  the 
quantity  of  solution  employed  gives-  the  amount  of  ozone  in  the 
gas. 

Schoenbein's  recent  experiments  have  shown,  that  air  may  be 
ozonized  to  the  extent  of  r^tss  by  means  of  phosphorus ;  and  did  not 
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osone  act  so  energeticallj  upon  phosphoruB,  a  much  higher  degree  of 
OKonization  might  be  attained.  At  this  point,  howeyer,  the  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  this  substance  appear  to  be  equal,  and 
ignition  of  the  phosphorus  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  rapid 
oxidation.  Air,  diluted  with  tWrvTr^th  of  its  Yolume  of  ozone,  may 
be  recognized  by  its  smell ;  pure  ozone  must,  therefore,  have  a  most 
iatenae  odour. 

(650)  The  remarkable  oxidizing  power  of  ^^  ydtaic"  oxygen  was 
pointed  out  by  Kolbe.  (FUL  Mag,^  yoL  xxx.,  p.  384.)  By  it,  he  was 
able  to  decompose  compounds  which  withstood  the  action  of  the 
most  powerful  decomposing  agents,  such  as  mtrie,  nitrthhfiraehlorio^ 
and  chrome  acids ;  and  in  some  experiments  he  produced  perchloric 
acid  in  an  acid  solution,  which  cannot  be  done,  without  the  battery, 
in  any  but  an  alkaline  solution.  By  passing  the  current,  firom  four 
elements  of  Bunsen's  pile,  through  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
chloride  of  potassium,  first  chlorate  and  then  perchlorate  of  potash, 
was  formed ;  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  eyolved 
hydrogen  at  the  negatiye  pole,  and  chloride  of  nUrogen  appeared  in 
the  form  of  oily  drops  at  the  positiye  platinum  pole,  which  decom- 
posed, with  a  more  or  less  violent  explosion,  on  bringing  the  two 
poles  into  contact. 

(551)  The  latest  experiments  on  ozone  are  those  of  Dr.  Baumert. 
(FMl.  Mag,^  Yol.  vi.,  p.  51.)  When  perfectly  dry  ozone,  obtained  by 
electrolysis,  is  passed  through  a  long  narrow  glass  tube,  lined  with  a 
thin  coating  of  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  nothing  takes  place  till 
the  tube  is  heated;  the  ozone  is  then  decomposed,  and  water  ie 
formedy  which  dissolves  the  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  proving, 
according  to  the  author,  that,  ozone  obtained  by  electrolysis  contains 
hydrogen  as  well  as  oxygen.  The  quantity  of  ozone  obtained  by 
electrolysis  is  exceedingly  small ;  150  litres  of  explosive  gas,  obtained 
from  76  grammes  of  acidulated  water,  only  contained  1  milligramme 
of  ozone ;  and  10  litres  of  gas,  firom  solution  of  chromic  acid,  con- 
taining a  little  sulphuric  acid,  gave  the  same  quantity. 

The  method  of  analysis  adopted  by  Baumert,  was  founded  upon 
the  property  of  oxygen,  united  with  the  elements  of  water,  to  sepa- 
rate an  equivalent  of  iodine  from  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
like  firee  bromine  or  chlorine,  caustic  potash  being  formed.  The 
amount  of  Iodine  set  free  was  ascertained  by  a  standard  solution  of 
sulphurous  acid,  the  point  of  neuiaralization  being  determined  by  a 
solution  of  starch. 

By  a  series  of  experiments,  conducted  with  extraordinary  care, 
and  under  the  direction  of  that  great  master  of  gaseous  analysis, 
professor  Bunsen,  '*  electrolytic  ozone"  was  inferred  to  be  a  teroxide 
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of  hydrogen — HO*  giving  up  its  oxygen  readily  to  oxidizable  sub- 
stanees,  and  forming  water. 

Baumert  does  not,  however,  undertake  to  say,  that  the  body 
obtained  by  the  passage  of  electric  sparks  through  dried  oxygen  is 
the  same  compoimd ;  on  the  contrary,  by  passing  a  stream  of  sparks 
from  an  inductive  coil,  through  electrolytic  oxygen,  completely  freed 
from  OKone  by  heat,  and  from  watery  vapour  by  phosphoric  acid,  the 
ozone  of  Becquerel  and  Eremy,  which  Baumert  calls  dllotropie 
oxygen,  was  formed  in  abundance,  and  was  made  apparent  by  the 
decomposition  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

(662)  JSlectro-chemieal  polarity  of  gases, — The  fhct^  that  when 
two  wires,  forming  the  terminals  of  a  powerful  battery,  were  placed 
across  each  other,  and  the  voltaic  arc  taken  between  them,  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  wire  proceeding  from  the  positive  end  of  the  battery 
was  rendered  incandescent,  while  the  negative  wire  remained  com- 
paratively cool,  was  first  observed  by  Ghissiot  in  1888,  (406)  and 
Grove  shortly  after  threw  out  the  idea,  that  the  phenomenon  might 
possibly  be  explained  by  supposing  that  in  air,  as  in  water  or  other 
electrolyte,  the  oxygen  or  electro-negative  element  was  determined 
to  the  positive  terminal ;  and  that,  from  the  union  of  the  metal  with 
that  oxygen,  a  greater  heating  effect  was  developed. 

(553)  The  following  beautiful  experiment  is  described  by  Grove : 
{Phil,  Trans,,  1852,  part  1.)  It  was  made  with  a  well-insulated 
nitric  acid  battery  of  500  cells.  Two  wires  of  platinum,  -i>^th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  forming  the  terminals  of  the  battery,  were  im- 
mersed in  distilled  water;  the  negative  wire  was  then  gradually 
withdrawn,  until  it  reached  a  point  ^th  of  an  inch  distant  from  the 
surface  of  the  water.  A  cone  of  blue  flame  was  now  perceptible,  the 
water  forming  its  base  and  the  point  of  the  wire  its  apex :  the  wire 
rapidly  fused,  and  became  so  brilliant  that  the  cone  of  flame  could 
no  longer  be  perceived,  and  the  globule  of  fused  platinum  was  ap- 
parently suspended  in  air  and  hanging  from  the  wire ;  it  appeared 
sustained  by  a  repulsive  action,  like  a  cork  ball  on  a  jet  d^eau,  and 
threw  out  scintillations,  in  a  direction  away  from  the  water.  The 
surface  of  the  water,  at  the  base  of  the  cone,  was  depressed,  and 
divided  into  little  concave-  cups,  which  were  in  a  continual  agitation. 
When  the  conditions  were  reversed,  and  the  negative  wire  immersed, 
the  positive  wire  being  at  the  surface,  similar  phenomena  ensued,  but 
not  nearly  in  so  marked  a  manner,  the  cone  was  smaller,  and  its  base 
much  more  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  height. 

This  experiment,  the  beautiful  effects  of  which  require  to  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated,  indicates  a  new  mode  of  transmission  of  Elec- 
tricity, partaking  of  the  electrolytic  and  disruptive  discharges. 
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(554)  The  enormous  heating  powers  and  consequent  destruetion 
of  the  terminals,  rendered  it  impossible  to  follow  out  this  phe- 
nomenon with  the  Yoltaic  battery,  and  Grove,  therefore,  resorted  to 
Hhumkorff's  new  arrangement  of  the  inductive  coil  machine  by 
which  an  auroral  discharge  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air  pump,  5  or  6 
inches  long,  and  in  air  of  ordinary  density,  a  spark  of  ith  of  an  inch 
long  can  be  obtained. .  With  this  apparatus  the  following  experi- 
ments were  made : — 

1*.  On  the  plate  of  a  good  air-pump  was  placed  a  silvered  copper 
plate,  such  as  is  ordinarily  used  for  Daguerreotypes,  the  polished 
surface  beiag  uppermost.  A  receiver  with  a  rod  passing  through 
a  collar  of  leathers  was  used,  and  to  the  lower  extremity  of  this  rod 
was  affixed  a  steel  needle  which  could  thus  be  brought  to  any  required 
distance  from  the  silver  surface.  A  vessel  containing  potassa  fusa 
was  placed  in  the  receiver,  and  a  bladder  of  hydrogen  gas  was 
attached  to  a  stop-cock,  another  orifice  enabling  the  operator  to  pass 
atmospheric  air  into  the  receiver  in  such  quantities  as  might  be 
required.  A  vacuum  being  made,  hydrogen  gag  and  air  were  allowed 
to  enter  the  receiver  in  very  small  quantities  so  as  to  form  an  attenu- 
ated atmosphere  of  the  mixed  gases.  Two  small  cells  of  the  nitric 
acid  battery  were  used  to  excite  the  coil  machine  and  the  discharge 
from  the  secondary  coil  was  taken  between  the  steel  point  and  the 
silver  plate ;  the  distance  between  these  was  generally  01  of  an  inch. 
When  the  plate  formed  ihepoHtwe  terminal^  a  dark  circular  stain  of 
oxide  rapidly  formed  on  the  silver,  presenting  in  succession  yellow, 
orange,  and  blue  tints,  very  similar  to  the  successive  tints  given  by 
iodizing  in  the  ordinary  manner  a  Daguerreotype  plate.  Upon  the 
poles  being  reversed,  and  the  plate  made  negative,  the  spot  was 
entirely  removed,  and  the  plate  became  perfectly  clean,  leaving, 
however,  a  dark  polished  spot,  occasioned  by  moleciilar  disintegration, 
and  therefore  distinguished  from  the  remainder  of  the  plate.  In  an 
air  vacuum,  oxidation  took  place  whether  the  plate  was  positive  or 
negative,  but  more  rapidly  when  positive.  In  a  hydrogen  and  nitro- 
gen vacuum  there  was  no  discoloration,  but  a  plate  oxidized  in  an 
air  vacuum  was  rapidly  and  beautifully  cleared  off  by  discharge  in  a 
hydrogen  vacuum,  most  rapidly  when  the  ^ plate  was  negative.  By 
making  an  iodized  silver  plate  negative  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen, 
the  iodine  was  removed  in  a  circle  or  disc  opposite  the  point  which 
formed  the  positive  terminal.  The  phenomena  were  all  produced, 
though  not  BO  distinctly,  with  the  common  electrical  machine.  When 
there  is  too  great  a  proportion  of  oxygen  or  air,  oxidation  takes  place 
at  both  poles ;  when  too  much  hydrogen,  reduction  takes  place  at 
both. 
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(555)  The  following  theory  has  been  proposed  hj  Mr.  Grove  to 
account  for  these  singular  phenomena.  The  discharges  being  inter- 
rupted, as  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  apparatus,  the  gaseous 
medium  is  polarized  anterior  to  each  discharge,  and  polarized  not 
merelj  phifsically,  as  is  generally  admitted,  but  ciemieaUy,  the  oxygen 
or  anion  being  determined  to  the  positive  terminal  or  anode,  and  the 
hydrogen  or  caiian  to  the  negative  terminal  or  cathode.  At  the  instant 
producing  discharge,  there  would  be  a  molecule  or  superficial  layer  of 
oxygen  or  of  electron-negative  molecules  in  contact  with  the  anode, 
and  a  similar  layer  of  nitrogen  or.  electro-positive  molecules  in 
contact  with  the  cathode ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  electrodes  in  gas 
would  be  polarized  as  the  electrodes  in  liquids  are.  The  discharge 
now  takes  place,  by  which  the  superficial  termini  of  metal  or  oxide? 
as  the  case  may  he,  are  highly  ignited,  or  brought  into  a  state  of 
chemical  exaltation  at  which  their  affinities  cam  acti;  the  anode  thus 
becomes  oxidated,  and  the  cathode,  if  an  oxide,  reduced. 

Assuming  this  view,  we  get  a  close  approximation,  or  identity  in 
fact,  to  the  state  of  polarization  in  gaseous  non-conducting  dielectrics, 
and  electrolytes  anterior  respectively  to  discharge  or  to  electrolysis. 
The  experiments  seem  to  show  that,  in  induction  across  gaseous  di- 
electrics, there  is  a  commencement,  so  to  speak,  of  decomposition,  a 
polar  arrangement,  not  merely  of  molecules  irrespective  of  their 
chemical  characters,  but  a  chemical  alternation  of  their  forces,  the 
electro-n^ative  element  being  determined  or  directed,  though  not 
travelling,  in  one  direction,  and  the  electro-positive  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

(556)  The  chemical  polarity  of  gases  associates  itself  with  Orove's 
experiment,  verified  by  Gassiot  (324)  {Fhih  Mag.^  Oct.,  1844),  in 
which  signs  of  electric^  tension  are  e^iibited  when  discs  of  copper  and 
zinc  are  closely  approximated,  but  not  brought  into  contact,  and  then 
separated,  the  intermediate  dielectric  being  polarized,  or  a  radiation 
analagous,  if  not  identical,  with  that  which  produces  the  images  of 
Moser*  taking  place  from  pole  to  pole..  In  some  experiments  a 
series  of  zones  or  circles  appeared  on  the  plate,  exhibiting  an  alter- 

*  The  phenomoEuik  discovered  "by  Moser,  and  known  as  M&wi'tjlgwrtt,  may  be 
observed  thus :  place  a  coin  upon  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  looking-glass,  or  of 
common  glass  having  the  back  covered  with  tin-foil,  and  aUow  a  few  sparks  to 
fall  upon  the  coin  from  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine.  Quickly 
remove  the  coin,  and  gently  breathe  over  the  surface  of  the  glass,  when  the 
outline  of  the  impression  on  the  coin  will  become  beautiAilly  defined  upon  the 
glass  in  drops  of  watery  vapour.  If  a  series  of  plates  are  superposed,  and  the 
coin  placed  upon  the  upper  one,  and  sparks  allowed  to  fall  upon  it,  the  upper 
surface  of  each  plate  will  present  similar  phenomena  when  breathed  upon.  These 
figures  may  be  rendered  visible  by  exposure  to  the  vapour  of  iodine  or  mereuiy, 
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nation  of  oxidation  and  rednetiQa,  «  medittm  cspabk  of  piodaduig 
•both  being  present.  The  ooloar  of  the  oentral  wpct  wm  yMow-green^ 
an  the  centre,  aurroonded  by  hPue-grem;  then  a  elear  riog  oij^oUshed 
mlver,  then  an  outer  ring  erim9(m  with  a  alightly  oraDge  tint  on  the 
inner  side,  and  a  deep  pnrple  colour  oa  the  outer;  the  exterior 
^portion  of  ihe  spot  was,  as  £ur  at  the  eye  could  judge,  of  a  colour 
oomplemeiiitary  to  tiie  interior  of  the  external  riiig,  and  the  central 
portion  of  the  spot  of  a  colour  complementary  to  tiie  exterior  portion 
of  the  ling.  The  phenomena  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  regarding 
than  as  analogous  to  the  phenomena  of  interference  of  light.  Alter- 
4Urtion8  of  opposite  polar  electrical  actions  in  the  discharges  passing 
in  the  same  direction,  are  eAiown  in  the  experiments,  and  are  con- 
sidered by  the  ingenious  author  to  be  worthy  df  attention. 

($57)  Q^nertftwn  ef  a  vdfaie  4furrent  hy  jkme.  M .  Hankel  and 
M.  Buff  ha?>e  published  pi^rs  showmg,  by  the  use  of  highly  sen- 
sitiTO  galTanometers,  a  current^  apparently  produced  l^^  flame, 
which  passes  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part  of  the  flame.  Buff 
attributes  this  current  to  thermo-electricity,  tiie  flame  being  a 
conductor,  and  two  metals  in  contact  with  different  parts  of  it,  the 
tii^rmo-cnrrent  passes  from  the  hotter  to  the  cooler  metal,  and  hence 
the  result.  Mr.  Grore  (Nctiees  qf  tike  Meetings  of  the  Boyal  Ineti- 
iuUony  Eeb.  8, 1854),  in  studj^ing  this  subject,  and  without  haying 
then  read  the  papers  of  Hankel  and  Buff,  found  the  results  so 
-varying  in  ordinary  flame  that  he  could  come  to  no  aatis&ctoiy 
conclusion ;  Jie  was  then  led  to  think  that  as,  in  the  flame  of 
the  blow-pipe,  the  direction  or  line  of  combustion  is  more  definite 
than  in  ordinary  flame,  he  ndgfat  get  more  definite  results.  He 
experimented  with  the  latter  flame,  and  immediately  got  TCiy 
distinct  evidence  of  a  current  not  due  to  tiiermo-BleclTicity,  as  it 
could  be  made  to  conquer  both  the  effect  of  the  tiiermo-flame^nurent 
noticed  by  Buff,  and  of  any  thermo-cunent  excited  in  the  junction  of 
the  wires  exterior  to  the  flame. 

This  current,  which  Mr.  Gfrove  termed  the  current  proper,  moves 
from  the  root  towards  the  point  of  the  blow-pipe  flame;  the  best 
points  for  placing  the  collecting  spirals  or  plates  of  platinum,  being 
for  the  one,  a  little  above  the  root  or  base  of  the  blue  cone,  and  for 

quite  as  well  as  l^  breathing  upon  them.*— JZmi.  Nai,  PhSL^  hy  QoUUng  Bird  amd 
(^uuriea  Brook$. 

*  "Manifold,"  aay»  Humboldt,  ^'ara  the  aoorees  of  tefreetrial  light;  and  we 

may  eren  imagine  it  as  eiisting  latent^  and  not  yet  set  free  firom  oomUnation  wiAh 

vapours  as  a  means  of  explaining  Mosex's  pictures  produoed  at  a  distanoe— • 

discoyexy  in  which  reality  as  yet  presents  itself  to  us  like  the  unsabstantial 

.  images  of  a  dream."— Comum^  SabMs  tromtkUien,  vol  i  p*  1S9* 
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the  other^  in  the  fiiU  yellow  flame  a  little  beyond  the  apex  of  the 
blue  cone.  As  the  latter  metal  is  much  more  beated  than  the 
former,  the  thermo-current  is  opposed  to,  and  though  it  hj  no  means 
destroys,  it  tends  to  weaken  the  effect  of  the  flame  current  proper : 
if  then,  this  metal  can  be  adventitiously  cooled,  we  should  have  the 
two  currents  co-operating,  instead  of  conflicting :  and  so  experiment 
proved;  for  by  using  a  capsule  of  j^atinum  filled  with  water  in  the 
full  flame,  and  a  coil  or  sheet  of  platinum  foil  at  the  base,  a  very 
marked  current  resulted.  By  arranging  in  a  row  of  jets  worked  by 
a  large  bellows,  a  sheet  of  platinum  foil  placed  first  over  the  roots  of 
the  flame,  and  a  trough  of  platinum  foil  filled  with  water  just  beyond 
the  points  c^  the  blue  cones,  the  large  galvanometer  of  the  Insti- 
tution was  deflected  to  dO"  or  40°,  the  defliectian  being  in  the  reverse 
directicm  upon  reversing  the  eosmections  respectively  with  the  plate 
aad  trough.  The  same  appantos  will  also  readily  decompose  iodide 
of  potassium,  iodine  being  evolved  at  the  platinum  point  in  oon- 
nection  with  the  trough.  Mr.  Qrove  is  at  prosent  disposed  to  regard 
this  phenomenon  as  a  current  produced  by  chemical  action:  the 
platinum  at  the  commencement  of  action  representing  the  zinc,  which 
bums  or  combines  with  oxygen ;  that  at  the  coudusion,  representing 
the  platinum,  or  the  points  where  chemical  action  concludes  and  a 
tendency  to  reduction  or  deoxidation  lb  manifested,  the  distinction 
being  that  the  generative  chemical  action,  instead  of  taking  place  as 
in  the  ordinary  battery,  only  at  the  zinc  surface,  and  being  simply 
transmitted  by  the  electrolytei  takes  place  throughout  the  intervening 
section  of  flame;  and  thus^  witlun  certain  limits,  the  intensity  of 
the  Electnciiy  increases  with  the  distance  of  the  plates,  instead  of 
decreasing,  as  in  the  ordinary  battery. 


I  I  2 
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CHAPTEE  X. 
ELECTBO.PHTSIOLOQT» 

Historical  notice— Beoent  reacarches  of  Mafcteuoci  and  Da  Boia  Reymond — 
Electric  fiahea— The  torpedo— The  gymnottta— The  ailuros— Electricity  of 
planta. 

(558)  "It  may  be  prored,"  says  M.  Arago,  "that  the  immortal 
disooyery  of  the  voltaic  pile  arose  in  the  most  immediate  and  direct 
maimer  from  a  slight  cold  with  which  a  Bolognese  lady  was  attacked 
in  1790,  for  which  her  physician  prescribed  the  use  ofjrog-hraik,'' 

There  is  scarcely  a  work  on  the  subject  of  Galvanic  Electricity  in 
which  this  account  of  its  origin  is  not  given  in  some  form  or  other. 
The  author  of  the  article  "  Voltaic  Electricity/'  in  the  JEneyclop{gdta 
BritoMiica,  writes  thus :  "  When  one  of  Galvani's  pupils  was  using 
an  electrical  machine,  a  number  of  frogs  were  lying  skinned  on  an 
adjoining  table  for  the  purpose  of  cookery.  The  machine  being  in 
action,  the  young  man  happened  to  touch  with  a  scalpel  the  nerve  of 
the  leg  of  one  of  the  frt)gs,  when  to  his  great  surprise  the  leg  was 
thrown  into  violent  convulsions/* 

(559)  Dr.  Lardner,  in  the  introduction  to  his  treatise  in  the  Cdbinei 
Cifelopadia,  after  repeating  the  above  account,  adds,  "  This  was  the 
first,  but  not  the  only  or  chief  part  played  by  chance  in  this  great 
discovery. 

"  Qahxmi  teas  not  familiar  mth  Electricity ;  luckily  for  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  he  was  more  an  anatomist  than  an  electrician,  and 
beheld  with  sentiments  of  unmixed  wonder  the  manifestation  of  what 
he  believed  to  be  a  new  principle  in  the  animal  economy ;  and,  fired 
with  the  notion  of  bringing  to  light  the  proximate  cause  of  vitality, 
engaged  with  ardent  enthusiasm  in  a  course  of  experiments  on  the 
effects  of  Electricity  on  the  animal  system.  It  is  rarely  that  an 
example  is  found  of  the  progress  of  science  being  favoured  by  the 
ignorance  of  its  professors. 

"  Chance  now  again  came  upon  the  stage.  In  the  course  of  his 
researches  he  had  occasion  to  separate  the  legs,  thighs,  and  lower 
parts  of  the  body  of  the  frog  from  the  remainder,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the 
lumbar  nerves.    Having  the  members  of  several  frogs  thus  dissected, 

•  Thia  chapter,  aa  far  aa  par.  643,  haa  been  compiled  principally  from  Mat- 
teuod'a  "  Phenomenea  Eleotro-phopiologiquea  dea  AnimanT. 
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he  passed  copper  hooks  througb  part  of  the  dorsal  column  which 
remained  above  the  junction  of  the  thighs,  for  the  convenience  of 
hanging  them  up  till  they  might  be  required  for  the  purpose  of 
experiment.  In  this  manner  he  happened  to  suspend  several  upon 
the  iron  balconj  in  front  of  his  laboratory,  when,  to  his  inexpressible 
astonishment,  the  limbs  were  thrown  into  strong  convulsions.  No 
electrical  machine  was  now  present  to  exert  any  influence." 

(560)  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  in  his  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy, 
shortly  alludes  to  the  circumstance  thus:  ''The  first  circumstance 
that  attracted  Galvani's  attention  to  the  subject  of  animal  Electricity, 
was  the  agitatiob  of  a  firog  that  had  a  nerve  armed,  that  is,  laid  bare 
and  covered  with  i^  metal,  when  a  spark  was  taken  in  its  neigKbawT' 
hood.  A  pereon  acquainted  with  the  well-hnown  ktws  of  induced 
Meetrieity  might  eaeily  havefireseen  this  effect.  It  proved,  however, 
that  a  frog  BO  prepared  was  a  very  delicate  electrometer,  and  it  led 
Oalvani  to  further  experiments." 

(561)  The  author  of  the  treatise  on  Ghilvanism,  in  the  lAhrary  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  repeats  the  old  story  of  the  "frog-soup,"  and  we 
re-echoed  it  in  the  last  editions  of  this  work.  It  appears,  however, 
that  we  have  all  been  guilty  of  considerable-  injustice  towards 
Galvani ;  and  that,  so  (at  from  his  being  unacquamted  with  Electricity 
at  the  time  he  made  his  important  observation,  he  had  been  for  many 
years  studying  it  in  connection  with  the  muscular  contractions  of 
frogs,  as  appears  from  a  draft  found  among  his  manuscripts,  which, 
with  his  memoirs,  have  been  collected  by  M.  Gherardi,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Bologna.  This  draft  bears 
date  6th  November,  1780,  >.  0.,  eleven  years  before  the  publication 
of  his  Commentary.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  description 
of  the  first  experimeitt  there  occurs  the  words,  "  The  frog  was  pre- 
pared as  usual,"  which  sufficiently  proves  that  this  was  not  his  Jirst 
experiment  with  frogs. 

(562)  In  the  year  1678,  the  following  experiment  was  made  by 
Swammerdam,  before  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany ;  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  it  is  identical  with  the  celebrated  experiment  of  Galvani, 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Bolognese  philosopher  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  it.  Into  a  cylindrical  tube  of  glass  was  placed  a 
muscle,  the  nerve  of  which,  was  enveloped  with  a  small  silver  wire,  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  could  be  raised  without  injury.  The  first  wire 
was  passed  through  a  ring,  bored  in  the  extremity  of  a  small  copper 
support,  soldered  to  a  sort  of  piston  or  partition;  but  this  small 
sSver  wire  was  disposed  in  such  a  maimer  that,  on  passing  between 
the  glass  and  the  piston,  the  nerve  could  be  drawn  by  the  hand  so  as 
to  touch  the  copper,  the  muscle  immediatehf  contracted. 
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In  the  jeu  V7W\  the  Benaalioii  experienoed  in  iairodiicn^B^  the 
tongue  between  two  plateB  of  diwiniflar  metale,  and  ibea  bdngingr 
them  into  contact^  wm>  deecnbed  by  Soker  in  a  wovk  entitied 
"  General  Tbeoij  of  Pleasme." 

(563)  IVom  documents  in  the  posfleiaion  of  the  Inslitiito  o£ 
Bologna^  it  appears  that  Gidrani  was  engaged  with  eKperiments  ous 
the  contractions  of  the  museies  of  fiN>ga  at  least  twwity  yean  before^ 
the  publication  of  his  &mo«8  Coramenttty.  The  story  of  the  frog- 
soup  may,  therefore,  henceforth  be  treated  as  %  romaaoe;  and  it  im 
unfiiir  to  question  Ghdrani's  dectxioal  knowle^p^  from  the  Gaiean»-< 
stance  of  his  feeling  sufprised  at  obaerring  the  oojltradhion  ef  tha 
prepared  frt>g  when  a  spavk  from  the  conductor  of  an-  electrical 
machine  was  dmwn  near  it.  Any  other  philosopher,  ae  Matteuod* 
j,ustly  observes,  would  at  that  time  ha?e  felt  surprised  on  wikaesaing. 
the  phenomenon  for  the  firet  time;  and,  in  fa^  in  a  Latin  memoir* 
on  electricaL  light  in  air  of  differeiit  densities,  Qalvani  sufficieBtly 
shows  his  aeqtiajntaaoe  with  Elactriciiyy  both  theoretieaUy  and  prac- 
tically I  fiind,  in  a  memmr  ^  on  the  use  and  aetivitiy  of  the  conducting 
arc,,"  he  suggests  that  Ijie  contraction  of  the  frog  may  be,  explAinedT 
by  the  rettum  dtoek. 

In  pursuing  hia^  sesearefaes,  OalTani  submitted  the  frog  to  thei 
passage  of  atmos];^eric  Electricity ;  and  ib  was- in  these  experimente. 
that  he  diseoTered  that  the  frog,  properly  prepared,  is  of  all  deo- 
troacc^es  the  most  delicate.  We  cttuiot  read,  without  »  shudder^ 
Gbdyani's  account  of  &  daring  wcperimenfc  made  by  him  April  Tth^ 
1786^  whilst  engaged  ia  theae  inyestigatiens..  He  grasped  in  hiat 
handft  the  rod  of  an  insulated  stmo^heiia  conductor  at  the  ^ery 
momeni  when  lightning  was  flashing  tinxm^  the  sUea  I 

(664i)  The  first  experiment  with  a  metaUic  lAro  ist  described  in  the^ 
tiiird  port  of  ChLbram^s  Commentary.  The  note  in  whiehr  it  ie  found, 
registered  bears  date  Sept.  20, 1786,  and  contains,  ia  CUnMod'a  own. 
handwritings  the  words  '<  E:q»eriments  on  the  Eleetricitjr  oi  Metala.'' 

The  primary  fSwt  of  the  contraction  ef  the  frog  auapended  by  fk. 
copper  hook  from  an  inm  stem  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  cfectrical. 
machine  in  action  waa  studied  by  OaLrani  with  great  cane;,  in  it  he? 
saw  ti»t  the  eontnetion  took  place  when  the  extremities  ef  », 
metallie  orc^  formed  of  two  different  metals,,  united  together,  touched^ 
at  one  point,  the  nerres^  and  «t  the  other  the  muadee  ef  the  bo^ 
In  two  different  parta  of  bis  Commentary,  Galram  insists  (A  the^ 
advantage  in  thi&  experiment  ef  employing  a  metallie  are,  eompoaed 
of  two  diffirmU  metala  instead  of.  qdaw    He  alsoi  stales^  that  the  ocm- 

*  Treatias  on.  the  Sleoira-phyBiologioal  Fhanomeoa  of  Aniiaati , 
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trakstions  maj'be  obtained  hy  uniting  with  a  metallic  arc  two  capfnileis 
filled  ^th  water,  in  which,  the  frog  ia  so  disposed  as  ta  have  its 
lumbar  neirea  in  one  of  the  capsules  and  its  legs  in  the  other. 
Lastly,  he  ascertained  that  the  metal  composing  the  arc  in  this 
experiment  should  be  chosen  amongst  the  least  ozidable  metals,  such 
as  gold  or  sHver,  to  obtain  the  greatest  and  most  prolonged  con-> 
tractions ;.  and  he  minutely  describes  all  the  circumstances  wfaid» 
prove  that  the  phenomenon  is  an  electrical  one. 

(jSSSi)  Oalvani  supposes  the  existence  of  an  Animal  Electricity,  » 
nervam  Jktid  condensed  in  the  interior  of  the  miiBcle.  The  nerve, 
according  to  him,  was  only  the  conductor  of  the  discharge  of  the  two 
electricities  ccmtained  in  the  musde.  The  apparent  homogeneity  of 
the  structure  of  muscle  doea  nofr  vitiate  this  hypothesis,  tourmidine 
pres^iting  an  analogous  phenomenon.  In  one  part  of  his  Gom-» 
mentajry,  Ghdvani  expressly  saya^  that  many  of  the  contractions 
obtained  with  &  metallic  arc  are  due  to  the.  are  iudf. 

Other  of  Gtalvaoi^s  memoirs  relate  to  the  following  subjects :  the 
use  and  activity  of  the  conducting  are  in  nuiacular  contractions ;  the 
action,  of  the  are  composed  of  a  single  metal ;  of  water  and  carbon ; 
of  water  alone,  or  of  the  human  body ;  of  a  metallic  arc  of  unequal 
siufaoe ;  tiie  eontractioQ0  excited  in  a  frog  when  the  arc  is  inter- 
rupted,, &c.  To  explain  the  action  of  the  electrical  current  on; 
muscular  oontractionB,  Ghilvani  auppoaes  that  a  change  is  determined 
in  the  parts*  of  the  brain. 

(666)  In  one  of  his  memoirs  on  Animal  Electricity  addressed  to 
SpaXUmxm^  Galvani  describes  the  fiust  of  the  contractions  excited  in 
a  prepared  frog  by  bending  back  its  limbs,  and  bringing  them'  in 
contact  with  the  iuidbar  nerves..  The  perusal  of  this  memoir  im- 
presses cme  (writes  Matteucci)  with  &  high  sense  of  the  merits  of 
OalvBoi  as  an  experimentalist.  It  commences  by  establishing  that 
the  contractions  excited  in.thesetfiuious  experiments  cannot  be  attri-^ 
buted  to  anything  lihe  itrrUation  of  the  nerve;  that  the  experiment 
ia  more  likely  to  succeed  if  the  frog  be  previously  modstened  with 
solution:  of  salt  *,.  that  the  frog  should  not  be  operated  upon  till  it  haa 
lost  that  tetanised  condition  whidi  it  frequent^  exhibits  for  a  time 
after  its  preparation;  thai  the  contraction  sometimes  takes  place  on 
sepacsting  the<  nerves  from  the  muscles  of  the  leg;  that  it  also 
succeeds  on  estahlishing  the  eircuit  between  the  nervea  and  legs,  and 
morsels  of  musenhc  substaneei;  and,  lastly,  that  oontractions  are 
awakened  fay  toiicbuig!  the'  nerves  of  the  prepared  frog  at  two 
diffiarent  points^,  with  a  morsel  of  mnacular  substance  taken  from  a 
firing  animal* 

Gabrani  next  edndied  the  difldia]:ge  of  the  torpedo,  and  by  meana 
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of  a  prepared  frog  he  ascertained  the  instazit  of  its  discharge ;  he 
made  also  the  first  ohserrations  on  the  influence  of  the  brain  and 
circulation  of  the  blood  on  the  discharge  of  the  toxpedo. 

(667)  The  first  philosopher  who  repeated  the  experiments  of 
Galyani  was  the  celebrated  Yolta.  He  admitted  the  existence  of 
animal  Electricity  in  the  muscles,  and  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Car- 
menati,  bearing  date  April  Srd,  1792,  he  relates  all  the  experiments 
made  by  him  to  demonstrate  the  sensibility  of  the  frog  to  electrical 
discharge;  he  next  applied  himself  to  Oalrani's  experiments  with 
the  metallic  arc.  He  first  ascertained  that  the  contractions  of  the 
frog  ensued  on  simply  touching,  with  the  extremities  of  the  metallic 
arc,  two  points  of  the  nervous  filaments ;  he  next  diseoyered  that  it 
was  possible  with  the  metallic  arc  to  produce  sometimes  the  sensa- 
tion of  light,  sometimes  that  of  taste,  by  applying  it  to  the  nerves  of 
the  eye  or  tongue ;  and  from  all  his  -experiments  he  drew  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  muscular  contractions  in  the  experiments  of  Gkdvani 
and  himself  were  produced  by  the  irritation  of  the  nerves ;  that  this 
irritation  may  produce  sometimes  senBotions^  sometimes  coniraeHen»  / 
and  that,  lastly,  this  irritation  by  the  metallic  arc  was  occasioned  by 
an  electric  current  developed  by  that  arc 

(668)  Yolta  imagined  that  by  the  contact  of  any  two  heterogeneous 
conductors  an  action  is  developed,  by  which  the  two  bodies  become 
charged  with  contraiy  electricities,  which  may  discharge  themselves 
across  a  third  not  possessing  the  same  action  as  the  other  two. 

When  it  was  objected  to  this  hypothesis  of  Yolta,  that  a  homo- 
geneoui  metallic  arc  was  sufficient  to  cause  contractions  in  the  frog, 
he  replied  that  a  very  small  difference  in  the  extremities  of  the  arc 
was  sufficient  to  produce  an  electric  current,  and  that  a  very  feeble 
current  may  irritate  the  nerves  of  a  frog  sufficiently  to  excite  con- 
tractions. Thus  Yolta  found  that  when  one  extremity  of  a  metallic 
arc  was  heated  and  the  other  not — one  end  polished  the  other  not — 
sufficient  heterogeneity  was  occasioned  to  excite  a  current.  In  vain 
Ghilvani,  Humboldt,  Yalli,  and  Aldini  oj^osed  to  Yolta  the  fact  that 
without  any  metallic  arc  the  frog  may  be  made  to  contract,  by  simply 
bending  back  the  limb,  and  bringing  it  into  contact  with  the  lumbar 
nerves ;  Yolta  answered  that  it  was  only  to  generalize  his  theory  of 
electro-motive  force;  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  say  that  the 
nerves  and  muscles  of  the  frog  act  as  the  two  metals  of  the.  arc  in 
order  to  explain  the  facts  submitted  by  the  partisans  of  Galvani. 

(669)  Up  to  this  time,  the  development  of  Electricity  by  the 
contact  of  heterogeneous  metals  was  only  an  hypothesis  o£  Yolta's. 
It  was  in  the  month  of  August,  1796,  that  he  obtained,  by  means  of 
the  condenser,  the  first  signs  of  Electricity  developed  by  the  contact 
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of  two  metals,  and  that  he  made  his  immortal  discovery  of  the 
I»ile. 

The  influence  of  this  discovery  over  all  the  sciences,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  spread,  caused  all  opposition  on  the  part  of 
Galvani  to  fall  into  oblivion,  and  fifty  years  elapsed  ere  any  one,  save 
in  an  historical  work,  ventured  to  make  any  mention  of  Animal 
JElectricity. 

Yolta  discovered  that  the  electric  current,  in  its  passage  through 
the  organs  of  sense,  excites  there  corresponding  sensations ;  he  also 
found  that  the  continued  passage  of  the  electric  current  through  a 
frog  weakened  its  action  in  the  direction  of  the  current,  while  it  was 
still  very  strong  whilst  traversing  the  animal  in  a  contrary  direction. 

(570)  Among  the  philosophers  who  occupied  a  distinguished  rank 
in  the  celebrated  controversy  between  Gtilvani  and  Yolta,  the  illus- 
trious Humboldt  stands  pre-eminent.  His  work,  entitled  '*  Experi- 
ments on  Oalvanism,"  published  in  Paris  in  1799,  and  afterwards  in 
Germany,  contains  a  host  of  excellent  and  important  experiments. 
No  one  before  him  had  applied  the  arc  of  Gkdvani  to  so  great  a 
number  of  different  animalH  in  various  parts  of  their  bodies.  The 
action  of  the  electric  current  on  the  movement  proper  of  the  intes- 
tines, and  on  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  was  discovered  by  Hum- 
boldt. He  had  the  courage  to  remove  the  skin  from  parts  of  his  own 
body  by  means  of  blisters,  and  to  subject  the  denuded  parts  to  the 
action  of  the  metallic  arc.  His  experiments  on  the  secretions  from 
the  wounds  formed  by  the  blisters  are  exceedingly  curious.  He 
proved  on  himself,  that  the  action  of  the  electric  current  was  not 
limited  to  the  sole  instants  of  the  commencement  and  the  end  of  its 
passage.  He  studied  with  great  care  Galvani*s  discovery  of  the  con- 
tractions obtained  by  bringing  the  legs  of  a  frog  into  contact  with  its 
limibar  nerves ;  and  he  ascertained  that  contractions  may  be  obtained 
in  the  prepared  frog,  by  touching  the  nerve  at  different  points  with 
morsels  of  muscular  substance  taken  from  a  living  frog.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  summary  of  his  results :  strong  muscular  contractions  were 
obtained,  1^,  when  the  leg  of  an  animal  was  bent  back  against  the 
ischiatic  nerves,  both  being  organically  connected.  2^.  When  the 
crural  nerve  and  its  muscle  were  connected  by  a  fragment  cut  from 
the  same  nerve.  8^.  When  a  connection  was  established  between 
two  parts  of  the  same  nerve  by  means  of  some  animal  tissue. 

(571)  Some  important  observations  were  made  by  Valli  of  Pisa  in 
1792 ;  this  experimentalist  was  the  first  to  show  that  when  an  arc  of 
two  metals,  pewter  and  nher^  is  employed,  the  most  violent  con- 
tractions are  obtained  when  the  pewter  is  applied  to  the  nerves,  and 
the  silver  to  the  muscles ;  he  ascertained  that  of  all  metals  zino^  when 
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^plied  to  the  nervei^  has  tlie  most  remarkable  po-wer  of  exciting 
contractions,  and  he  noticed  that  when  a  frog  had  lost  its  sensibility 
to  the  passage  of  a  eairent,  it  regained  it  bj  repose. 

Aldini  showed  that  contractions  may  be  ezeited  in  a  prepared  frog 
by  holding  it  in  the  hand,  and  plunging  its  nerves  into  the  interior 
of  a  wound  in  the  musde  of  a  living  animaL 

(672)  Some  interesting  observations  on  the  sensations  excited  in 
animals  by  the  passage  of  the  electric  current  through  them ;  on  the 
influence  of  oold  and  heat ;  on  the  muscular  indtability  excited  hy 
Electricity ;  on  the  reproduction  of  nervous  substance ;  on  the  action* 
of  certain  poisons ;  on  the  phenomena  of  muscular  contraction,  Slc.^ 
were  made  by  Fowler,  and  are  alluded  to  in  the  BiibUolheca  Brittm^ 
nieoy  May,  1796. 

(673)  The  following  is  a  summary  of  some  of  tiie  oontribution» 
made  by  Lehot  to  the  science  of  aninuii  EleGtridlty :  He  ascertained 
that  in  a  recently  killed  animal,  contractions  are  excited  bytho 
electric  cujoent  in  whatever  direction  it  may  be  applied ;  but,  when* 
the  vitality  of  the  animal  has  become  diminished^  if  the  cnrremt 
be  sent  iu  the  direction  of  the  ramifications  of  the  nerve,  eontraetionft 
are  excited  only  at  the  oammenoement  of  the  current :  the  eonirarjr 
takes  place  when  the  current  is  directed  oontrary  to  the  ramifieatioiiB 
of  the  nerves,  i.  e.,  in  this  case  the  contractions  only  take  place  wfaaa 
the  current  ceases.  By  studying  the  sensation  excited  by  the  current 
on  the  organs  of  taste,  Lehot  arrived  at  a  n^ost  important  result:  thft 
current  which  traverses  a  nerve  in  the  direction  of  its  ramificatioiMi 
excites  a  sensation  when  it  ceases  to  pass,  though  this  influence  ia 
only  exerted  at  the  eommencemewt  of  its  passage  when  the  nerve  is 
traversed  in  a  direction  contrary  to  its  ramifications:  the  latec 
experiments  of  BelUngeri  aiod  Mftrianiui  entirely  confirm,  those  ol 
Lehot. 

(674)  After  a  long  interval,  during  which  the  name  oi  animal 
Electricity  was  scarcely  mentioned  in  science,  the  study  of  it  waa 
resumed  by  Nobili,  who  published  a  memoir  on  the  subject  in  thft 
Bihliotheca  Uniwerfelh,  8rd  Nov.  1827.  It  is  to  this  f^ilosopher 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  great  improvements  in  the  galvano- 
meter. He  prepared  a  &og  a  la  Oalvani^  and  plunging  its  two 
extremities  (lumbar  nerves  and  legs)  into  two  capsules  of  salt  water, 
he  united  the  two  vessels  by  filaments  of  moistened  cotfcon ;  the  feog^ 
as  in  Oalvani*8  experiment,  inunediately  contracted :  he  then  removed 
the  cotton,  and  shut  the  circuit  by  plunging  into  the  capsules  the 
platina  extremities  of  his  galvanometer;  a  deviation  amounting  ta 
10^^  20^,  and.  even  to  30°  was  obtaxued,  indicating  an  electrical 
current  &om  the  Jhet  to  ih$  head  of  the  animal.    If  obili  called  this 
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Gorreni;  tbe  eufrent  proper  of  the  frog,  and  he  found  that  it  remained 
for  several  hours  after  the  pr^aratioa  of  the  animal,  and  that  it 
could  be  increafled  by  dispoaing  the  sninala  in  a  pile.  Nobili 
endeavoured  to  explain  this  current  on:  thermo-electric  principles :  tO' 
an  unequal  temperature  in  the  nerve  and  muscle  occasioned  hj 
evaporatum. 

Nobili  appears  to  have  studied  more  closelj  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors, the  contractions  excited  in  a  &og  by  the  passage  of  a  current 
through  its  nerves  in  different  directions,  and  according  to  the  degree 
of  vitality  remaining  in  the  animaL  Hia  ideas  of  tetanus  and  of 
paralyH%  are  well  deserving  the  attention  of  medical  men. 

(576)  The  frog  is  prepared  for  galvainDSCopie  experiments  in  the 
following  manner:— < 

A  Kvely  ^ynjinft]  Fig.  217. 

is  selected :  two* 
thirdfl  of  the  body 
just  below  the  fron^ 
paws  are  cut  off, 
and  the  hind  legs 
and  pelvis,  with  a 
piece  of  the-  spinal 
oord,  are  preserved 
and  skinned:  then,, 
by  introducing  the 
scissors  between  the 
Inmbar  nerves,  and 
the  pelvis,  and  cut- 
ting  the  latjter  in 
two  places,  we  obtain  the  frog  prepared  after  Oalvani'eplan;  it  is 
shown  in  Fig.  217. 

(676)  In  order  to  employ  the  frog  in  the  study  of  the  electric 
cuirent,  the  latter  must  be  passed  along  the  nervous  filament  alone 
of  the  frog.  For  this  purpose  the  frog,  prepared  after  Qalvani'si 
plan,  is  cut  in  half,  and  by  a  very  easy  preparation,  we  are  enabled 
tao  remofve  from  the  half  frog,  the  bone  and  muscles  of  the  thigh,, 
preserving  its  nerve  antone&ed.  In  this  manner  we  end  by  having  a 
frog's  leg,  to  which  is  attached  a  long  nervous  filament,  composed  of 
the  lumbar  portion  of  the  peWn,  and  the  crural  portion  of  the  thigh. 
We  have  only  to  introduce  this  leg  into  a  tube  of  varnished  glass,  to 
have  an  instrument  very  sensible  to  the  passage  ef  the  electria< 
current..  It  is  shown  in  Fig.  2X&.  To  employ  this  kind  of  gnlvaDO- 
scope,  the  glass  tube  is  taken  by  the  end  opposite  to  that  into  whidi 
tiie  leg  of  the  frog  has  been,  introduced,  and  the  nervous  filament 
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Fig.  219. 


which  is  hanging  outside  the  tube,  is  made  to 
touch  the  two  points  of  the  electromotive  ele- 
ment that  we  desire  to  study.  When  the  ner- 
vous filament  is  traversed  by  an  electric  current, 
the  leg  is  seen  instantly  to  contract.  Two  slips 
of  moistened  paper  may  be  placed  on  the  two 
points  of  the  electromotive  element  to  avoid  any 
irritation  of  the  nerve  by  direct  contact. 

(677)  To  exhibit  the  experiment  with  the 
firog's  legs  generally,  the  legs  of  the  firog  are  ta 
be  left  attached  to  the  spine  by  the  crural  nerves 
alone,  and  then  a  copper  and  a  zinc  wire,  being 
either  twisted  or  soldered  together  at  one  end, 
the  nerves  are  to  be  touched  with  one  wire, 
whilst  the  other  is  to  be  applied  to  the  muscles 
of  the  leg.     Fig.  219  shows  the  arrangement. 
There  are  seyeral  ways  of  varying  this  experi- 
ment;  the  following  one  may  be  practically 
applied  to  a  useful  purpose :  If  a  piece  of  cop- 
per, as  a  penny,  be  laid  on  a  sheet  of  zinc,  and 
if  a  common  garden  snail  be  put  to 
crawl  on  the  latter,  it  will  be  observed 
to  shrink  in  its  horns  and  contract  its 
body  whenever  it  comes  into  contact 
with  the  penny:  indeed,  after  one  or 
two  contacts  it  will  be   observed  to 
avoid  the  copper  in  its  journey  over 
the  zinc. 

The  Muscular  Ulectric  Ourrent, 


(678)  Proof  of  the  existence  of  an  electric  current  circulating 
through  the  muscle  of  a  living  animal  is  obtained  by  introducing  into 
a  wound  formed  in  the  muscle  of  a  living  animal  the  nerve  of  a  pre- 
pared frog,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  extremity  of  the  nerve  shall 
touch  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  and  another  part,  the  edge ;  the  frog 
instantly  contracts.  The  muscular  electric  current  may  be  detected 
in  animals  for  some  time  after  death,  but  when  it  has  once  ceased,  it 
cannot  again  be  renewed.  It  is  found  in  toarm  as  well  as  in  cold- 
blooded animals. 

(579)  By  forming  a  muscular  pile,  Matteucci  succeeded  in  giving 
considerable  deflection  to  the  needle  of  his  galvanometer. 

The  pile  was  thus  formed.    Five  or  six  frogs  were  prepared  and 
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cut  in  half  after  Ghhlvani's  plan,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  injure 
the  muscle.  The  thighs  were  then  cut  in  half^  and  so  disposed  that 
each  half  thigh  should  touch  the  following,  the  &ceB  of  each  turning 
the  same  waj,  and  the  interior  of  one  coming  into  contact  with  the 
exterior  of  the  next ;  so  that  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  pile  was 
formed  of  the  interior  of  the  muscle,  while  the  other  extremity  wajs 
formed  of  the  surface.  The  prepared  plates  of  the  galvanometer 
were  immersed  in  the  cayities  of  the  board  on  w£ich  the  pile  was 
disposed,  which  cavities  contained  a  liquid  similar  to  that  in  which 
the  plates  had  been  prepared,  the  deviation  amounted  to  IS"",  20^, 
30°,  40°,  60°,  according  to  the  number  of  half  thighs ;  and  if  the  frogs 
were  sufficiently  active,  a  deviation  of  2°  or  4^  was  obtained  with  two 
elements,  of  6*  or  8**  with  four  elements,  of  10°  or  12°  with  six 
elements,  and  so  on :  the  liquid  in  the  cavities  being  distilled  water ; 
but  when  a  liquid  of  a  better  conductibility  was  employed,  the 
deviations  were  considerably  greater,  though  always  in  the  same 
direction,  viz.,  from  the  interior  of  the  muscle  to  the  surface.  On 
leaving  the  circuit  closed,  the  needle  gradually  returned  to  zero. 

(580)  Similar  experiments  were  made  with  eels,  cut  into  pieces, 
and  so  disposed  that  the  muscular  surface  of  one  of  the  elements 
should  touch  the  internal  face  of  the  next.  With  a  pile  of  five 
elements,  a  deviation  of  28°  was  obtained,  with  two  elements  a  devia- 
tion of  10°,  always  in  the  same  direction,  viz.,  from  the  interior  of 
the  muscle  to  the  surface.  With  a  pile  formed  of  muscular  slices  cut 
from  the  backs  of  tenches,  analogous  results  were  obtained ;  and  by 
experimenting  on  warm-blooded  animals,  such  as  pigeons,  chickens, 
oxen,  sheep,  &c.,  ample  evidence  was  obtained  to  prove  that  whenever 
the  interior  of  the  muscle  of  a  recently  ^killed  animal  is  by  the  aid  of 
a  conducting  substance  brought  into  contact  with  the  surface,  an 
electrical  current  is  established,  directed  from  the  interior  to  the 
surface,  the  intensity  of  which  varies  with  the  animal,  and  is  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  elements  disposed  in  the  pile. 

(581)  In  all  these  experiments,  Matteucci  was  scrupulously  careful 
in  the  management  of  his  galvanometer :  and  the  regular  increase  of 
the  deviations  with  the  number  of  elements,  their  uniform  direction, 
whatever  the  liquid  employed  in  the  cavities,  and  the  instantaneous 
reversal  of  the  current  by  reversing  the  disposition  of  the  elements, 
are  fisusts  which  fully  prove  the  correctness  of  the  conclusion  at  which 
Matteucci  arrived,  namely,  that  the  current,  whatever  its  source,  had 
its  origin  in  the  muscular  masses,  and  was  not  due  to  adventitious 
circumstances  introduced  in  the  manipulation. 

By  closing  the  circuit  with  the  nerve  of  the  galvanoscopic  frog 
instead  of  the  galvanometer,  a  more  delicate  and  perhaps  a  less 
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^qneetionaUe  method  of  ddtectmg  the  muBcular  dectric  ctnrent  was 
jebtomed.  The  return  of  tlie  needle  of  the  galvaaometer  to  sero,  on 
leaving  the  drcnit  dosed,  is  easily  aceoonted  for,  not  only  from  the 
gradual  diminution  of  ritality  in  tiie  muscle,  hut  also  from  the 
9eeondary  current  developed  in  the  terminal  plates,  which  circulates 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  of  the  pile. 

Matteuoci  next  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  on  Hying  animalB, 
the  general  results  of  which  were  the  same  as  those  on  animals 
recently  killed,  the  current  in  all  eases  moving  ftx)m  the  interior  of 
the  mifflde  to  its  surfkce,  or  more  generally  from  the  interior  of  the 
muscle  to  any  conducting  mLbstmce  in  communication  with  that 
surface. 

The  Lam  of  the  Muscular  Mectrie  Ourreni. 

•(682)  The  first  thing  that  anests  the  attention  in  studying  the 
muscular  current  in  the  muscles  of  different  animals,  is  the  difference 
in  its  duration  in  different  cases.  If  an  equal  number  of  muscular 
elements  be  prepared  from  different  animals,  frogs,  pigeons,  rabbits, 
.ike,  and  examined  one  w&er  the  otfaw  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
^XMnmencing  sometimeB  with  one,  sometimes  with  another,  it  will  be 
ibund  that  the  deviations  afforded  by  each,  though  in  point  of  number 
•of  elements  they  are  equal,  are  remarkably  different :  thus,  in  cme 
experiment  made  by  Matt^icci,  with  three  piles  each  of  eight 
elements,  the  pile  formed  of  muscle  of  rabhit  gave  a  deviation  <£  8<*; 
that  of  pigeons,  a  deviation  of  14^;  that  of  frogs,  a  deviation  of  22**; 
the  current  diminishing  with  the  elevation  i^  the  rank  of  the  animal 
in  the  scale  of  creation.  Piffceen  minutes  after  the  first  experiment, 
s  deviation  of  4®  was  obtained  from  the  first  pile ;  of  10*  from  the 
4»caiid ;  and  of  16"  from  the  third.  One  hour  after  the  signs  of  the 
electrical  current  in  ike  rahbit  pile  had  entirely  disappeared,  from  the 
^pigeon  pile  a  deviation  of  2*  or  8*  could  be  obtained ;  while  from 
theyroy  pile  there  was  still  a  deviation  of  8*  or  10";  and,  even  after 
twenty-four  liouss^  from  the  latter,  adeviation  of  2*  or  8*  could  be 
made  apparent. 

(688)  In  studying  the  laws  of  the  muscular  electric  current,  M. 
Matteucci  availed  himself  of  the  d^ireniial  curren4  which  is  pro- 
duced by  causing  two  currents  to  pass  through  the  galvanometer  in 
inverse  directions,  the  devtationa  of  the  needles  being  of  course  in 
the  direction  of  the  strongest  current.  In  applying  this  principle  to 
the  study  of  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  muscular  current,  the 
two  piles  to  be  compared,  both  consisting  of  the  same  number  of 
dements,  A  B,  A.'  B^  Pig.  220,  are  opposed  to  each  other,  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  their  extremities  being  plunged  into  two  cavities  of  the 
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"vrood,  and  the  drcuit  shut  with  the  galvanometer, 
l>j  dipping  the  terminal  plates  in  the  liquid  of  tfa* 
extreme  cavities ;  if  any  difTerenoe  exist  in  the  two 
piles,  it  will  be  immediatelj  disclosed  by  the  difibr^ 
ential  current  in  the  direction  of  the  strongest.  In 
this  manner,  Matteueci  studied  the  influence  on 
the  intensitj  of  the  current  exeited  by  the  mass 
of  muscle:  he  compared  two  piles  opposed  one 
to  the  other :  one  of  these  piles  had  each  of  its 
^elements  formed  of  one  half  thigh  of  a  frog,  whilst 
those  of  the  other  were  formed  each  of  two  or 
three  half  thighs  placed  one  on  the  other.  He 
never  obtained  any  yery  distinct  signs  of  a  differ- 
ential current :  the  same  was  the  case  when  two 
piles  composed  of  muscle  of.  rabbit  were  compared, 
one  of  these  piles  having  its  elements  made  up  of 
iarge  muscular  slices,  and  the  other  of  small  slices 
from  the  same  muscle.  The  small  differential  cur- 
rent that  was  obtained  was  in  favour  of  the  pile, 
the  elements  of  which  oonsisted  of  the  larger 
quantity  of  muscle.  Two  similar  piles,  formed  one 
<£  half  thighs  of  frogs  that  had  been  subjected  to  a 
very  low  temperature,  the  other  of  an  equal  number 
of  half  thighs,  cut  from  frogs  in  their  natural  state, 
gave  a  differential  current  of  85"*  to  40®  in  favour  of 
the  latter.  The  pile  of  cooled  frogs  gave  from  16^ 
to  16^,  the  other  45^ ;  with  warm-blooded  animals 
tiie  influence  of  temperature  was  less  marked. 

(584)  When  the  frogs  were  submitted  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  being  quickly  cooled  and 
then  suddenly  introduced  into  water  tolerably  warm,  it  was  noticed 
that  they  not  only  recovered  their  motion,  but  became  even  more 
vivacious  than  before,  and  when  formed  into  a  pile  they  gave  a 
stronger  current  than  a  pile  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  frogs 
tbat  had  not  been  submitted  to  altemationB  of  temperature.  During 
the  intense  heat  of  siunmer  the  muscular  current  was  much  more 
fioeble,  and  Matteueci  noticed  that  the  frogs  were  much  less  robust 
than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  and  their  muscles  less  red  and 
consistent. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  integrity  of  the  nervous  system  has 
any  influence  either  on  the  direction  or  intensity  of  the  muscular 
currents,  for  when  all  the  great  nervous  filaments  were  cacefiilly 
removed  from  ten  prepared  frogs,  no  differential  current,  or  only  a 
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yerj:  feeble  one,  was  obtained,  by  opposing  a  pile  of  sucb  frogs  to 
another  of  an  equal  number  of  elements  from  frogs  in  tbeir  normal 
state.    The  same  was  the  case  with  pigeons,  and  other  animals. 

Again,  on  comparing  together  two  piles,  each  of  six  elements,  the 
frogs  composing  one  having  had  their  lower  extremities  paraljzed  by 
a  red-hbt  iron,  a  differential  current  in  fayour  of  the  latter  was 
obtained,  and  by  submitting  frogs  to  the  action  of  opium,  nux  vomica^  , 
carbonic  acid,  and  other  [narcotics,  so  as  to  stupefy  them,  and  in  that 
state  arranging  them  in  a  pile,  and  comparing  them  with  an  equal 
number  of  frogs  in  th^  natural  state,  Matteucci  was  unable  to. 
detect  any  variation  either  in  the  intensity  or  direction  of  the 
current.     The  same  results  were  verified  with  pigeons. 

The  influence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  the  intensity  of  the 
muscular  current  was,  on  the  contrary,  very  remarkable,  a  differential 
current  of  26°  being  obtained  in  favour  of  frogs  in  their  natural  con- 
dition ;  a  pile  of  twelve  elements  of  common  frogs  giving  30*,  that  of 
the  poisoned  frogs  only  6*  or  6**,  both,  however,  in  the  same  direction. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  pigeons,  a  differential  current  of  17^ 
being  obtained  in  favour  of  the  bird  that  had  not  been  poisoned. 

Matteucci  thus  sums  up  the  principal  results  of  his  experiments 
on  the  muscular  current : — 

1°.  The  intensity  of  the  current  varies  for  cold-blooded  animals  in 
proportion  to  the  temperature  of  the  medium  in  which  they  have 
lived  for  a  certain  time. 

2®.  Its  duration  after  death  is  so  much  the  lees  as  the  animal  is 
more  elevated  in  the  scale  of  creation. 

3°.  The  intensity  varies  with  the  degree  of  nutrition  of  the  musde, 
and  it  is  always  strongest  in  those  muscles  which  are  gorged  with 
blood  and  inflamed. 

4*.  It  is  altogether  independent  of  the  integrity  and  aetivify  of  the 
motor  and  sensorial  nervous  system. 

5^.  The  influence  of  narcotic  poisons  is  null,  or  very  feeble,  on  this 
current. 

Amongst  the  different  gaseous  poisons,  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
acts  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  weakening  the  intensity  of  the 
muscular  current,  the  direction  of  which  is  in  every  case  the  same. 

(585)  More  recently*  M.  Matteucci  has  added  some  further 
interesting  and  important  information  on  the  subject  of  the  muscular 
current.  He  has  otained  signs  of  tension  at  the  two  extremities  of 
his  muscular  piles  by  the  aid  of  the  condenser.  He  has  also  obtained 
electro-chemical  decomposition  by  the  current;  and  by  a  great 
number  of  expejiments  he  has  established  that  the  intensity  of  the 
•  Oomptes  Bendu^  April  14, 1845 ;  Pha  Mag.,  June,  1845 ;  Elect  Jfag.  vol  ii 
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current  is  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  respiration,  and  that  is 
proportionate  to  the  rank  of  the  animal  in  the  scale  of  creation, 
whilst  its  duration  after  death  varies  in  an  opposite  ratio.  He  has 
further  studied  the  influence  of  different  gases,  and  has  ascertained 
that  the  muscular  pile  acts  equally  in  atmospheric  air,  in  oxygen,  in 
very  rarefied  air,  in  carbonic  acid,  and  in  hydrogen.  In  the  latter 
gas  the  deviation  of  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  remains  constant 
for  several  hours,  a  singularity  not  referrible  to  an  action  of  the  gas 
on  the  muscles,  but  to  the  phenomena  of  secondary  polarity.  The 
nullity  of  the  action  of  the  different  gases  named  upon  the  intensity 
and  duration  of  the  muscular  cusrent  proves  that  the  origin  of  the 
current  is  in  muscle  itself,  whether  living  or  taken  from  the  animal  a 
short  time  after  death;  and  that  it  is  in  the  organization  of  the 
muscle,  and  in  the  chemical  actions  going  on  within  its  very  struc* 
ture,  that  the  current  exists,  is  further  proved  from  the  fact  that 
from  piles  formed  of  fibrine,  separated  fit)m  the  blood  of  a  recently- 
killed  ox,  no  signs  of  a  current  can  be  obtained. 

(586)  If  a  prepared  frog  be  placed  as  shown  in  Fig.  221,  with  its 

Fig.  22K 


lumbar  nerves  plunged  into  .one  capsule  filled  with  water,  and 
with  its  legs  in  another,  and  the  circuit  completed  with  the  galva- 
nometer, tiie  instrument  gives  evidence  of  an  electrical  current 
passing  from  the  feet  towards  the  head  of  the  animal.  The  signs  of 
this  current,  which  were  minutely  studied  by  Matteucci,  are  much 
increased  by  arranging  several  frogs  on  an  insulated  surface,  so  that 
the  nerve  of  each  frog  shall  touch  the  legs  of  the  following,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  222.  Every  time  the  circuit  is  completed,  the  needle  of  the 
galvanometer  moves,  and  the  limbs  of  the  frogs  contract. 

(587)  It  had  been  observed  by  Nobili,  that  on  disposing  the  frogs 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  nerves  of  one  should  touch  the  nerves  of 
the  other,  and  the  same  with  the  muscles,  no  contractions  took  place 
in  either:  this  he  explained  by  supposing  that  in  this  case  the 
dectromotive  elements  were  opposed.    Matteucci,  however,  in  re- 
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Hg.  228. 


peating  and  varying  the  experiments, 
found  that  the  contractions  always 
took  place,  proyided  the  parts  of  the 
two  firogs  touched  simultaneously 
were  not  of  the  same  kind.  He 
experimented  in  the  following  man- 
ner: The  frog,  prepared  as  usual, 
was  separated  into  two  halres,  but 
joined  by  the  two  spinal  nerves 
organically  united  by  a  smaller  piece 
of  spinal  cord,  as  shown  in  Pig.  223.  On  disposing  the  frog  on  an 
insulated  plane,  keeping  the  two  thighs  and  the  nerves  attached  to 
ihem  well  separated,  and  thus  touching  with  one  leg  the  other  thigh^ 
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contraction  instantly  took  place,  though  they  failed  on  touching  the 
legs  one  with  the  other.  Still  stronger  contractions  took  place  by 
bending  back  upon  one  leg  the  nerves  of  the  other,  so  that  the  spinal 
cord  came  into  contact  with  the  muscles  of  the  thigh.  In  this 
manner,  with  a  very  lively  frog,  contractions  were  obtained  on 
touching  one  leg  with  the  other.  Frequently  the  contraction  is 
observed  in  one  of  the  limbs  when  the  circuit  is  shut,  and  in  the 
other  when  the  circuit  is  opened. 

(588)  By  employing  a  galvanometer,  and  touching  with  one  plate 
the  leg  and  with  the  other  the  thigh,  indications  of  a  current  directed 
from  the  leg  to  the  thigh  and  from  that  by  the  nerve  to  the  other 
thigh  were  obtained.  If  the  frog  was  particularly  lively,  and  experi- 
mented with  as  soon  as  prepared,  it  happened  that  on  touching  the 
muscles  of  one  thigh  with  those  of  the  other  leg,  contractions  were 
awakened  in  the  two  limbs,  as  well  on  opening  as  on  shutting  the 
circuit ;  but  when  the  animal  was  not  yery  lively,  or  was  not  experi- 
mented with  for  some  minutes  after  preparation,  the  limb  alone,  the 
muscles  of  the  thigh  of  which  were  touched,  contracted  on  shutting 
the  circuit,  whilst  the'  other  limb  remained  tranquil.  On  opening 
the  circuit,  the  contrary  was  the  case.  From  these  experiments, 
each  of  the  limbs  of  the  frog  are  considered  by  Matteucci  as  a  eom- 
plete  eleetrcMnotive  elemefit,  and  hence  it  might  be  anticipated  that 
the  contractions  would  fiul  on  touching  symmetrical  parts,  since  the 
two  currents  of  the  two  limbs  would  circulate  with  an  equal  inten- 
sity, but  in  contrary  directions.  The  two  limbs  of  a  prepared  frog 
being  so  disposed  that  the  nerve  of  one  limb  and  the  paw  of  the 
other  should  dip  in  the  liquid  of  a  small  glass,  and  the  other  paw  and 
nerve  in  the  liquid  of  another  glass,  no  signs  of  a  current  could  ever 
be  obtained  by  closing  the  circuit  by  a  galvanometer,  evidently  be- 
cause those  portions  of  the  currents  developed  in  the  two  Hmbs 
which  passed  through  the  instrument  moved  in  contrary  directions ; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disposition  of  the  limbs  was  such  that 
in  the  one  vessel  there  were  plunged  the  two  nerves  and  in  the  other 
the  two  legs,  signs  of  a  current  were  obtained,  because  in  this  case 
those  portions  of  the  current  which  did  not  circulate  through  the 
animal  itself  took  a  similar  direction  through  the  galvanometer.  No 
increased  effect  was  obtained  by  increasing  the  number  of  frogs,  the 
current  from  ten  or  twelve,  heaped  one  on  the  other,  being  no 
greater  than  with  a  single  frog ;  nor  were  any  signs  of  a  differential 
current  obtained  by  opposing  a  pile  of  half  frogs  to  one  of  entire 
frogs. 

(589)  From  a  laboriouB  series  of  experiments,  M.  Matteucci  drew 
the  conclusions:— 

v  r  2 
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1®.  That  tlie  complete  electro^motive  element  of  tlie  eurr^it  of  the 
frog  ifl  formed  by  one  of  its  limbs,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  leg,  a  thigh,  its 
spinal  nerye,  and  a  piece  of  the  spine. 

2''.  That  through  eaeh  of  the  limbs  of  the  frog  there  circulates  the 
oarrent  of  the  other  limb,  whenever  the  two  legs  are  made  to  touch. 

8^  That  in  experiments  with  the  galvanometer  we  only  get, 
through  the  wire  of  the  instrument,  the  current  which  results  from 
the  sum  of  those  two  portions  of  the  current  of  the  two  limbs  which 
do  not  discharge  from  limb  to  limb. 

Then  as  to  the  parts  of  the  frog  which  are  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  what  Matteucci  called  the  current  proper^  and  to  the 
circumstances,  anatomical  and  physiological,  according  to  which  its 
intensity  varies,  his  esq^eriments  lead  him  to  the  following  con- 
clusions :--~ 

1®.  That  the  ourreni  proper  of  the  frog  persists  in  its  intensity 
and  direction  wiihout  the  spinal  cord,  or  the  spinal  and  crural  nerves, 
and  even  when  the  animal  is  deprived  of  all  the  visible  nervous  fila- 
ments of  the  muscular  mass  of  the  thigh. 

2''.  That  the  electro-motive  element  of  this  cunrent  is  confined  to 
the  muscles  of  the  leg  and  of  the  thigh  organically  imited, 

B"".  When  there  is  left  in  the  prepared  frog  the  spinal  cord,  its 
nerves,  and  their  ramifications  through  the  muscles,  these  nervous 
parts  act  in  the  production  of  the  current  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
muscular  substance  of  the  thigh. 

(590)  The  influence  of  different  gases  on  the  ewrrmU  proper  of  the 
frog  was  next  examined.  Carbonic  acid  at  first  exerted  no  influence, 
but  after  a  time  it  seemed  to  diminish  the  sensibility  of  the  nerve, 
causing  the  contractions  proper  to  cease ;  by  exposing  the  anitwals  to 
pure  oxygen  gas  bef<»*e  preparing  them  no  effect  was  produced ;  but 
Matteucci  found  that  boiling  water  had  the  e&ct  of  eztinguiahing 
the  current  altogether. 

(591)  With  a  pile  composed  of  legs  alone,  a  current  was  produced 
equal  to  that  from  the  same  number  of  entire  frogs ;  the  direction  of 
the  current  being  from  the  extremity  towards  the  head,  but  with  a 
pile  composed  of  thighs  alone,  sometimes  with  the  nervous  filament 
attached,  sometimes  with  it  removed,  a  very  feeble  current  only  was 
obtained.  When  the  tendinous  surface  of  the  limb  was  removed  as 
much  as  possible,  a  current  was  obtained  sensibly  tnore  intenee  than 
when  the  tendon  was  untouched,  proving  that  the  current  proper 
may  be  obtained  from  the  leg  alone.  Matteucci  did  not  find,  with 
Oalvani  and  Humboldt,  that  the  contractions  proper  became  feebler 
by  removing  the  tendons  from  the  muscles  of  the  1^ :  on  the  contrary, 
he  could  find  no  other  difference  in  the  two  cases,  than  that  the  con- 
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tractioQB  were  extinguisbed  quicker  when  the  tendoiu  were  removed. 
When  the  blood  was  drained  from  the  bodies  of  the  animals ; — when 
they  were  poisoned  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  stupefied  by  nux 
▼omiica,  very  feeble  signs  of  the  current  or  contraction  could  be  ob- 
tained. When  slight  wounds  were  inflicted  on  the  muscles  of  the 
thighs  of  frogs,  so  that  they  became  red  and  inflamed,  but  did  not 
lose  blood,  both  the  eurr&nt  preper  and  the  comtracHon  proper  were 
increased;  on  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  oold  was  always  to 
diminish,  and  frequently  to  destroy,  both,  though  both  were  dways 
regained  by  restoring  the  animal  to  its  proper  temperature. 

(592)  Pnmi  a  pile  of  four  frogs*  legs,  to  which  were  lefb  attached 
a  long  nervous  filament,  composed  of  all  the  lumbar  part  and  of  the 
crural  part  concealed  in  the  thigh,  the  nervous  filament  resting  on 
the  extremity  of  the  leg  of  each  element,  (Eig.  224,)  a  deflection  of 

Fig.  224. 


V  or  5*  m  the  direction  of  the  cwrrmU  proper  (from  the  feet  towards 
the  head  of  the  animal)  was  obtained:  but  when  in  the  same  pile 
the  nervoua  filament  of  each  leg  was  bent  back,  and  contact  made 
between  the  inferior  and  superior  extremities  of  the  limb,  a  deflec- 
tion of  icy*  or  12^  was  obtained.  The  presence  of  the  nerve  has, 
therefore,  no  other  effect  than  that  of  weakening  the  current,  which 
is  very  natural,  if  we  reflect  on  the  bad  conductibility  of  the  nervous 
substance,  on  the  greater  length  of  the  circuit,  its  small  diameter,  ko, 

(593)  Matteueci  prepared  right  frogs'  thighs  by  removing  the 
legs  and  leaving  the  lumbar  nerves ;  he  then  cut  the  thighs  nearly  in 
hcdf,  taking  care  to  preserve  the  nervous  filaments,  and  formed  them 
into  a  pile,  by  connecting  the  nervoua  filament  of  one  thigh  with  the 
muscukr  surface  of  the  nest  half  thigh.  This  pile  gave  him  12* 
muscular  current,  which  in  this  case  was  directed  from  the  interior 
of  the  muscle  to  the  ii6rve  in  the  wf"*1,  or  rather  from  the  nerve  to 
the  surface  of  the  musde.  In  this  experiment,  the  nervous  filament 
acted  as  the  interior  of  the  muscle  in  which  it  ramified. 

(594)  The  same  experiment  may  be  made  with  the  legs  of  pigeons 
and  rabbits ;  for  this  purpose  the  nervous  filament  of  the  limbs  or 
the  crural  nerve  which  lies  beneath  the  muscle  must  be  exposed,  and 
the  pile  formed  by  bringing  the  nerve  of  each  element  into  contact 
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with  the  suiface  of  the  mnfide,  the  current  developed  is  alwayis 
feebler  than  when  the  nervous  filament  does  not  form  a  part  of  the 
circuit. 

The  nerve  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  acting  merely  the  part 
of  a  bad  conductor,  representing  the  electrical  state  of  that  part  of 
the  muscle  nearest  to  it. 

(595)  The  following  experiments  were  made  in  confirmation  of 
this :  Let  a  number  of  frogs'  thighs  be  prepared  by  divesting  them, 
of  their  legs  and  lumbar  nerves ;  let  them  be  cut  in  half,  removing^ 
the  inferior  half  thigh,  instead  of  the  superior  as  in  the  preceding 
experiment ;  and  then  let  them  be  formed  into  a  pile,  making  contaet 
between  the  nerve  and  the  interior  of  the  muscle,  a  muscular  current 
directed  from  the  interior  of  the  muscle  to  the  surface  (the  nerve  in 
this  case)  will  be  obt|^ied.  Here,  then,  we  find  the  same  direction 
in  the  muscular  current  relatively  to  the  same  parts,  interior  and 
surface  of  the  muscle ;  as  to  the  nerve,  however,  the  direction  of  the 
current  is  reversed. 

Again,  let  a  number  of  half  firogs  be  prepared,  the  upper  half  of 
each  of  the  thighs  being  removed,  so  that  each  element  is  composed 
of  a  leg  united  to  a  half  thigh.  Let  them  be  formed  into  a  pile,  con- 
tact being  made  between  the  under  part  of  the  leg  and  the  interior 
part  of  the  muscle  of  the  half  thigh,  a  current  will  be  obtained  in  the 
direction  of  the  current  proper,  but  much  feebler  than  that  given  by 
a  pile  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  entire  half  thighs. 

(596)  This  result  was  considered  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  • 
the  existence  in  the  animal  of  a  current  proper  and  a  muscular  current. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  leg  alone  of  the  frog  gives  the 
current  proper,  and  that  the  muscular  current  given  by  the  half  thigh 
is  directed  always  from  the  interior  of  the  muscle  to  the  surfiioe.  It 
follows,  then,  that  in  this  pile  there  must  be  two  currents  circulating 
in  contrary  directions,  which  necessarily  mutually  weaken  each  other, 
and  since  in  this  disposition  a  current  in  the  direction  of  the  current 
proper  is  obtained,  it  follows,  that  in  the  limbs  of  the  frog  this  current 
is  more  intense  than  the  muscular  current.  The  function  of  the 
nerve  was  that  of  a  feebly  conducting  body  which  represents  the 
electrical  state  of  that  part  of  the  muscle  which  is  nearest  to  it. 

(597)  !From  these  and  numerous  other  experiments,  M.  Matteucd 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  two  distinct  currents,  viz. :  P. 
Thefroff  current,  an  upward  Electro-motive  power  in  the  leg  of  the 
frog  and  peculiar  to  this  animal  alone ;  and  2^  A  new  current  common 
to  the  frog  and  aU  warm-blooded  animals  according  to  which  the  sur- 
face of  the  muscle,  including  the  expansion  of  the  tendon,  hi  positive  in 
relation  to  the  interior  of  the  muscle,  the  nerve  which  ramifies  in  the 
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muscle,  and  the  whole  nervous  system.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1842,  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  Dr.  Du  Bois  Eeymond,  who  in 
January,  1843,  published  a  paper  (ann  :  der  Fhysich  und  Ohemie  JBd. 
Iviii.  s.  1.)  in  which  he  showed:  1**.  That  currents  in  all  respects  similar 
to  the  so-called  icog  current,  may  be  observed  in  any  limb  of  any 
animal,  whether  cold  or  warm-blooded.  These  currents  in  some  limbs 
are  directed  upwards,  as  in  the  frogs'  legs — ^in  others,  downwards. 
They  are  of  different  intensities  in  different  limbs.  But  their  intensity 
and  direction  are  always  the  same  in  the  same  limb  of  different  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  species.  2®.  That  the  Electro-motive  action 
on  which  these  currents  depend  does  not  arise  from  the  contact  of 
heterogeneous  tissues,  as  Yolta  supposed,  for  the  different  tissues,  the 
nerves,  musdes,  and  tendons,  in  an  electric  point  of  view,  are  quite 
homogeneous.  3^.  That  these  currents  are  produced  by  the  muscles. 
If  any  undissected  muscle  of  any  animal  be  brought  into  the  circuit 
longitudinally,  it  generally  exhibits  an  Electro-motive  action,  the 
direction  of  which  depends  on  the  position  of  the  muscle  on  the  ends 
of  the  galvanometer  circuit. 

(598)  By  longitudinal  section  of  the  muscle,  Du  Bois  Beymond 
understands  a  surfSEtce  formed  only  by  the  sides  of  the  fibres  of  the 
muscles  considered  as  prisms.  By  transverse  section  of  the  muscle, 
he  understands  a  surfiEice  formed  by  the  base  of  the  fibres  of  the 

Fig.  225.  muscles  again .  considered 

as  prisms.  Both  the  trans- 
verse and  the  longitudinal 
section  may  be  either 
artificial  or  natural  ones. 
Thus,  in  Pig.  225  a  section 
through  a,  b,  would  be  an 
artificial  transverse  one; 
and  a  section  through  c,  d^  an  artificial  longitudinal  one. 

A  natural  transverse  section  is  at  each  end  of  the  muscle  formed 
by  the  ends  of  all  the  fibres,  and  hidden  beneath  a  coating  of  tendi- 
nous tissue,  which  is  in  connection  with  the  tendon  itself  and  in  an 
electric  point  of  view  plays  the  part  of  an  indifferent  conduct- 
ing body  (tf,  /,  ffy  h,  in  the  diagram).  The  natural  longitu- 
dinal  section  of  the  muscle  is  that  part  of  its  external  surface  which 
extends  from  one  natural  transverse  section  ta  the  other,  being  free 
from  the  tendinous  coating  and  exhibiting  the  red  colour  peculiar  to 
muscles  (fy  h,  e. g,  in  the  diagram). 

(599)  The  law  of  the  muscular  current  may  therefore  be  shortly 
expressed  as  follows :  ''  Any  point  of  the  natv/ral  or  artificial  longi- 
tudinal section  of  the  muscle  is  positive  in  relation  to  ang  point  qf  the 
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fuOwral  or  artifieiat  irauBverse  seetim,**  By  meAiis  of  this  law,  it  is  vwj 
easy  to  understand  whj  ike  nmscolar  oufreai  in  (me  imtance  appears 
to  be  an  npward,  in  another  a  downward  one,  according  as  the  iiadcr 
or  the  upper  of  the  two  transrerBe  aectiom  is  made  to  toncb  one  of 
the  ends  of  the  galranometer  wire,  whSst  tiie  other  end  is  applied  to 
the  longitttdinai  section  of  the  muscle.  Again,  according  to  thn  law, 
ererj  particle  ci  a  muscle,  hoWerer  minute,  ought  to  produoe  a 
current  in  the  same  manner  as  the  whole  mnsde  or  as  a  larger  piece 
Big.  831.  of  it    This   ooDse^uenoe   is 

tme  even  as  regards  shreds  of 
^—  mnsde  consisting  of  only  a 
|—  few  primary  ibres.    lig.  226 
represents  the  simplest  case  of 
+  «  4-  the  muscular  cumnt  dbeerved 

by  Dr.  Du  Bois  fieymond,  the  primary  fibres  being  magnified  75 
times. 

The  nerves,  according  to  Du  Sois  BeymiOnd's  obiervations,  an 
possessed  of  an  Electro^motiye  power,  which  acts  according  to  tiie 
same  law  as  the  muscles.  Whilst  still  in  oi^anic  connection  with 
the  muscles,  and  forming  part  of  a  circuit  in  which  ike  muscles  grre 
rise  to  a  currenl^  the  nerves  simply  play  ike  part  of  sn  inactive  con- 
ducting body,  provided  their  own  current  be  prevented  &om  entering 
the  circuit. 

^igtiolo^ieal  Phenomena  produced  by  a  Muecle  during  Oontraetion. 

(600)  The  nervous  filament  attached  to  the  leg  of  a  prepared  frog 
being  made  to  touch  the  thighs  of  another  frog,  both  insulated,  and 
the  lumbar  nerves  of  the  latter  being  touched  with  a  voltaic  pair, 
contraction  takes  place  not  only  in  the  muscles  of  the  frog  touched, 
but  also  in  the  leg  of  the  other ;  the  same  happens  if  the  lumbar 
nerves  be  irritated  with  a  pointed  instrument,  oontractian  always 
taking  place  in  the  second  frog,  provided  the  contraction  in  the 
muscles  of  the  first  be  sufficiently  strong.  The  same  experiment  may 
be  successfully  repeated  with  a  rabbit;  but  Mattencci  found  that 
when  the  nerve  of  a  prepared  firog's  leg  was  laid  on  the  bared  muscle 
of  the  thigh  of  a  living  rabbit,  and  the  latter  made  to  contract  by  a  pile, 
contraction  was  at  the  same  time  produced  in  the  leg  of  the  frog.  If  a 
thin  plate  of  gold,  or  any  very  thin  insulating  substance  be  interposed 
between  the  muscle  and  the  nerve,  no  contractions  are  excited  in  the 
second  frogf  but  they  are  not  prevented  by  a  layer  of  thin  unsised 
paper.  The  phenomena  cannot,  therelbre,  be  attributed  to  any 
mechanical  action  exercised  on  the  leg  by  its  nerves. 

(601)  M.  Becquerel,  with  whmn.M.  Mattencci  repeated  tiiese 
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experiments,  after  satisfying  himself  that  an  insnlated  phvte,  even 
when  extremely  thin,  presented  the  action  of  the  muscles  from 
causing  contraction  in  the  nerre  of  another  animal  laid  upon  tinem, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  tiie  phenomenon  is  only  to  be  explained 
by  admitting  an  electrical  discharge  during  the  act  of  eontraetion. 
At  the  instant  the  frog  contracts,  he  supposes  that  there  is  an 
electrical  discharge  through  the]  extremity  of  the  nerve  of  the  leg, 
when  this  extremity  is  placed  on  the  muscle,  or  when  it  is  separated 
from  it  by  a  band  of  moistened  paper  only :  it  discharges  through 
gold  leaf  because  this  conducts  Electricity  better  than  Hhe  nerve,  a 
fact  analogous  to  that  observed  on  placing  a  torpedo  in  a  metal  vice 
which  is  held  in  the  hand.  In  this  case,  the  discharge  takes  place 
through  the  metal,  not  through  the  hand.  All  these  effects  can  be 
produced  only  from  derired  currents,  and  we  must,  therefore,  admit  the 
{production  of  an  electrical  discharge  at  the  instant  of  the  contraction 
of  the  muscle.  ''  If,*'  sa^rs  M.  Becquerel, "  experiments  undertaken  in 
another  direction  should  confirm  the  consequences  to  be  deduced 
from  t^e  experiments  of  Matteucci,  this  philosopher  will  have  dis- 
covered one  of  the  most  important  properties  of  the  muscles  while 
imder  the  empire  of  life,  or  even  for  some  time  after  death." 

(602)  M.  Matteucci  spared  no  pains  in  endeavouring  to'  obtain 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem ;  but  his  experiments  were  not 
attended  with  results  that  were  altogether  conclusive.  He  com- 
menced by  shutting  the  circuit  of  a  muscular  pile,  composed  of  living 
animals,  with  the  galvanometer,  taking  care  that  the  needle  was 
arrested  at  a  certain  deviation,  and  he  then  aroused  contractions  in  the 
muscles  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ayoid  augmenting  directly  the  pre-^st- 
ing  current.  To  avoid  all  chances  of  error,  it  was  necessary  to  avoid 
augmenting  the  conductibility  of  the  pile ;  indeed,  if  this  care  be 
not  taken,  it  might  be  supposed  that,  although  the  contractions  be 
followed  by  an  augmentation  of  the  intensity  of  the  current,  this 
second  effect  may  be  due  to  the  better  conductibility  of  the  pile, 
which  allows  the  muscular  current  to  circulate  more  easily.  In 
experimenting  vrith  muscular  piles,  it  is  found  that,  though  the  first 
deviation  may  be  considerable,  the  needle  finally  rests  at  a  compara- 
tively yery  small  angle.  Matteucci  tried  in  yain  to  compose  piles 
of  a  certain  number  of  elements,  with  living  pigeons  fixed  on.  a  board. 
He  then  resorted  to  frogs,  operating  with  the  current  proper.  He. 
prepared  a  pile  of  eight  or  ten  elements,  and  shut  the  circuit  with  the 
galvanometer.  The  deviation,  which  at  first  amounted  i&  40^  or  60% 
settled  at  6*  or  8*;  when  the  needle  was  nearly  stationary  the  frogs 
were  to  be  caused  to  contract.  Here  was  the  difficulty.  His  first, 
idea  was  to  pass  an  electrical  current  through  them ;  but  as  one  part 
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of  this  current  would  pass  tlirougH  the  gaLranometer,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  thia  phin  would  not  answer.  Irritation  of  the  spinal 
marrow  was  then  resorted  to;  but  although  in  some  cases  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  deviation}  amounting  to  from  3^  to  4%  was  observed, 
nevertheless  it  proved  so  difficult  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
circuit,  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  contractions,  that  nothing  like  a 
definite  result  could  be  obtained.  Chemical  agents  were  then  em- 
ployed ;  an  alkaline  solution  applied  to  the  lumbar  nerves  gave  the 
best  results.  The  contractions  were  not  so  violent,  and  they 
remained  longer,  and  they  were  followed  by  an  advance  of  the  needle 
of  the  galvanometer  of  5°,  6%  and  sometimes  of  10^.  That  this  was 
not  due  to  an  increased  conductibiHty  of  the  surfaces  in  contact 
between  each  frog,  was  proved  by  the  effect  feuling  on  the  second 
application,  and  the  circumstance  of  adds  and  salts  not  augmenting 
the  deviation ;  neither  was  it  occasioned  by  a  chemical  action,  exer« 
cised  unequally  on  the  nerves  and  muscles,  giving  rise  to  a  current 
moving  in  the  same  direction  as  the  current  proper.  This,  Mat- 
teucd  proved  by  a  series  of  well-contrived  experiments.  In  summing 
up  his  residts,  however,  he  says :  *'  I  cannot  say  that  the  question 
is  completely  solved,  and  I  must  stop,  not  knowing  how  to  proceed 
in  the  investigation.*' 

(603)  More  recently  this  curious  subject  has  been  investigated  by 
M.  Du  Bois  Beymond^  and  an  explanation,  founded  on  the  following 
law,  offered :  "  When  any  point  of  the  Ungitudmal  section  of  a 
muscle  is  connected  by  a  conductor  with  any  point  of  the  tranwerse 
section,  an  electric  cturent  is  established  which  is  directed  in  the 
muscle  from  the  transverse  to  the  longitudinal  section;  in  other 
words,  the  real  seats  of  the  electro-motive  action  are  not  only  the 
separate  muscles  which  compose  the  limbs,  but  the  separate  fibres 
which  compose  these  muscles."  If  the  transverse  and  longitudinal 
section  of  a  muscle  be  in  any  way  connected  by  the  nerve  of  the 
prepared  limb,  a  current  will  proceed  through  the  said  nerve 
from  the  latter  section  to  the  former.  This  current  announces 
itself  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  of  the  prepared  limb  on  first 
making  contact.  The  contractions  cease  when  the  current  is  fairly 
established  in  the  nerve ;  and  on  breaking  the  circuity  they  are  again 
observed.  But  it  is  not  on  the  closing  or  the  breaking  of  the  circuit 
alone  that  the  contractions  are  produced ;  every  sudden  fluctuation  of 
the  current  traversing  the  nerve  is  accompanied  by  contractions. 
Applying  thi&  to  the  case  before  us,  we  find  that  the  current  of  the 
muscle  against  which  the  nerve  of  the  prepared  limb  rests,  circulates 
through  the  said  nerve.  When  the  muscle  is  tetanized,  this  current 
is  diminished  at  each  convulsive  effort,  and  its  fluctuations  are 
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answered  bj  corresponding  contractions  of  the  prepared  limb.  In 
reply  to  tbis,  Matteucci  denies  that  the  nerve  touches  two  portions 
of  the  muscle  in  the  manner  described  bj  Du  Bois  Beymond,  but 
the  Paris  Academicians  seem  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  explana- 
tion, for  they  came  to  the  decision  "that  the  aboYS  fundamental 
fact  furnishes  a  direct  ^explanation  of  the  induced  contraction  of 
Matteucci." 

The  Influence  of  the  Electric  Current  on  living  or  on  recently-killed 

Animals* 

The  general  laws  of  the  contractions  and  sensations  excited  hg  the 
electric  current  in  nerves  motor  and  sensitive, 

(604)  On  applying  the  poles  of  a  certain  number  of  elements  to 
any  part  whatever  of  the  body  of  an  animal  living  or  recently  killed, 
we  find  that  they  are  seized  with  convulsions,  which  are  sometimes 
BO  violent  and  so  general  that  one  almost  fimcies  that  the  dead  animal  is 
restored  to  life  (446) .  We  read  in  the  annals  of  the  science,  of  experi- 
ments made  at  the  period  of  the  discovery  of  the  pile,  which  induced 
some  savants  to  imagine  that  they  had  discovered  the  principle  of 
life,  merely  from  observing  the  grimaces  produced  by  the  electric 
current  in  the  facial  muscles  of  decapitated  animals. 

Happily  for  science,  this  infatuation  did  not  last  long,  and  men 
betook  themselves,  to  a  serious  study  of  electro-physiological 
phenomena.  To  commence  with  a  general  exposition  of  the^ 
phenomena:  When  a  pile  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  couplets  is 
made  to  act  on  the  living  animal,  taking  care  to  include  a  portion 
of  the  nervous  system,  it  contracts,  crooks  its  back,  and  utters  a 
cry.  If  the  current  be  very  strong,  these  phenomena  persist  when 
the  circuit  is  kept  closed ;  but  usually  it  is  only  when  the  circuit  is 
formed  and  interrupted  that  they  occur.  By  opej^ating  on  animals 
recently  killed,  the  same  phenomena,  with  the  exception  of  the  signs 
of  suffering,  take  place,  and  of  all  ATn'mftla  the  prepared  frog  is  the 
most  sensible  to  feeble  electrical  currents. 

(605)  According^  to  Nobili,  the  vitality  of  the  nerve  of  a  recently- 
killed  animal  may  be  divided  into  five  periods,  in  each  of  which  the 
action  of  the  electric  current  difiers.  In  the  first  period,  the  direct 
current — i.  e.  that  directed  from  the  brain  to  the  extremities  of  the 
nerves — ^produces  contractions  in  the  inferior  muscles  when  it  com- 
mences  and  when  it  ceases  its  passage:  the  same  phenomena  are 
produced  by  the  inverse  curre^t.  In  the  second  perM,  when  the 
nerve  begins  to  be  less  sensitive,  the  direct  current  produces  con- 
tractions at  its  commencement,  while  they  become  very,  feeble  at  the 
instant  it  ceases  to  pass.    The  inverse  current  does  not  produce  con- 
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tractioofl  on  entering,  but  always  on  ceasing.  In  the  third  period^ 
contractions  are  only  produced  at  the  eommencement  of  the  direct^ 
and  at  the  interruption  of  the  inverse  current.  In  the  fourth  period, 
there  is  onl  j  contraction  when  the  direct  current  commences ;  and  in 
the.;^A  and  last  period^  the  action  of  the  current  on  the  nerves  is  in 
everj  case  null. 

(606)  According  to  Marianini,  the  electric  current  transmitted 
through  a  nervous  trunk  well  insulated,  produces  contractions  in  the 
inferior  muscles  in  two  cases  only,  viz.,  when  the  direct  current  com- 
mences, and  when  the  invereb  current  is  interrupted.  The  same 
philosopher,  \j  repeating  with  extreme  care  the  experiments  of  Lehot 
and  Bellingeri,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  direct  current 
produces  a  sensation  when  it  is  interrupted,  whilst  tiie  same  pheno- 
menon is  developed  by  the  inverse  current  the  instant  it  commences. 
The  following  table  may,  therefore,  very  simply  express  the  general 
law  of  the  action  of  the  current  on  a  living  or  reoently^killed  animal, 
as  deduced  by  Marianini  :«- 

^.^.    r  when  it  commences,  .    contraction  of  the  inferior  muscles: 

.  <  circuit  closed,       nothing ; 

current  /     ,       ..  iT 

V  when  it  ceases,    ...••.    sensations  \ 

J  r  when  it  commences,      ....     sensations ; 

\  circuit  closed, nothing  ; 

C  when  it  ceases,     .    .     contractions  ia  the  inferior  muscles. 

(607)  Matteucd  experimented  on  a  rabbit  in  the  following  man* 
ner :  The  animal  was  secured  on  a  board,  and  about  an  inch  of  its 
sciatic  nerves  laid  bare  and  well  insulated ;  it  did  not  appear  to  suffer 
much  pain,  and  there  was  yery  little  hemorrhage.  Underneath  the 
isolated  portion  of  the  nerves  a  long  piece  of  varnished  silk  vras 
placed,  and  the  nerves  were  then  wiped  with  unsixed  paper,  to  be 
certain  that  they  were  perfectly  insulated ;  one  nerve  was  then  sub* 
mitted  to  the  direct,  and  the  other  to  the  inverse  current,  the  length 
comprised  in  the  circuit  being  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  A  single 
pair  of  zine  and  copper,  or  of  zinc  and  platina  plates  was  employed ; 
but  with  the  current  from  this  battery,  Matteucci  was  nerer  able  to 
obtain  any  well-marked  signs  of  suffering,  nor  of  contractions  in  the 
muscles  above  the  irritated  nerve,  but  contractions  always  took  place 
in  the  inferior  muscles  on  shutting  or  on  opening  either  the  direct  or 
the  inverse  current.  By  continuing  for  a  certain  time  the  action  of 
this  current  on  the  same  points  of  the  nerve,  it  was  found  that  con* 
tractions  of  the  inferior  muscles  only  take  place  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  direet  current,  and  at  the  interruption  of  the  inveree, 

'  In  these  kind  of  experiments  it  is  important  not  to  submit  the 
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same  nerve  to  the  passage  of  two  oontrary  currents,  one  after  the 
other,  the  passage  of  an  elec^c  current  along  a  nerve  heing  found 
to  modify  in  some  way  its  excitability,  for  a  current  passed  in  the 
contrary  direction. 

(608)  When  a  battery  of  ten  pairs  was  employed,  the  rabbit  exhi- 
bited distinct  signs  of  suffering :  at  the  com^ioement  of  the  direct 
current,  all  the  inferior  musdes  contracted,  the  rabbit  squeaked, 
contorted  its  back,  and  agitated  its  ears:  the  same  occurred  on 
operating  with  the  inverse  current,  and  always  took  place  at  the 
instant  when  the  two  currents  ceased.  By  repeating  this  experiment 
on  several  individuals,  it  was  found  in  general  that  the  signs  of  suffic- 
ing were  strongest  when  the  inverse  current  commenced,  and  that  the 
greatest  muscular  contractions  were  those  {produced  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  tUreet  current.  The  commencement  and  interruption  of  an 
electrical  current  of  certain  intensity,  acting  on  a  certain  portion  of 
the  nervous  system,  are  followed  then  by  the  same  phenomeIu^  what- 
ever may  be  the  direction  of  this  current  through  the  nerve.  By 
continuing  to  operate  on  the  same  animal,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
phenomena  do  not  always  take  place  in  the  same  manner.  The 
variations  which  occur  commence  after  a  certain  time,  Which  is  so  much 
the  shorter  as  the  current  employed  is  more  intense. 

(609)  By  prolonging  the  action  of  the  current  on  the  living 
animal,  the  following  differences  were  noticed:  When  the  direct 
current  was  interrupted,  the  contractions  of  the  inferior  muscles 
became  more  feeble ;  whilst  they  continued  in  the  muscles  of  the 
back,  the  ears  were  agitated,  and  the  animal  frequently  uttered  cries ; 
when  the  direct  current  commenced,  the  effects  were  limited  to  con- 
tractions of  the  inferior  muscles.  In  the  inverse  current,  the  con- 
tractions of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  the  agitation  of  the  ears,  and 
the  cry,  took  place  at  the  commencement,  whilst  the  contractions  of 
the  inferior  muscles  were  hardly  perceptible.  At  the  interruption 
of  this  current,  the  contractions  of  the  inferior  muscles  took  place, 
while  those  -of  the  back  and  ears,  and  also  the  cry,  entirely  di^ 
appeared. 

(610)  Thus,  then,  the  action  of  the  electric  current,  which  excites  the 
nerves  of  a  living  animal,  may  be  reduced  to  two  periods  only.  In 
the  first  period,  the  excitation  of  the  nerve  is  transmitted  in  every 
direction  to  its  periphery  as  well  as  to  iUi  centre,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  excitation  as  well  as  at  its  interruption,  and  tiiat  inde- 
pendent of  the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  nerve.  In  the  second 
period,  the  excitation  of  the  nerve  is  ocmveyed  towards  its  extr^nities 
by  the  direct  current  at  its  commencement,  or  by  the  invei'se  current 
at  its  infcetruption :  on  the  contrary,  the  excitation  of  the  nerve  is 
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transmitted  towards  the  brain  when  the  direct  current  is  interrupted, 
or  when  the  inverse  current  commences. 

These  results  may  perhaps  be  expressed  in  simpler  terms :  the  cur- 
rent during  the  second  period  acts  in  the  sense  of  its  direction  when 
it  commences,  or  in  the  contrary  sense  when  it  ceases. 

(611)  But  in  what  way  does  the  electric  current  produce  contrac- 
tions in  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  head,  when  this  current  acts  on 
a  nerve  which  does  not  ramify  through  these  muscles?  How 
happens  it  that,  in  opposition  to  the  generaUy-receiyed  idea,  muscular 
contractions  should  be  produced  by  the  excitation  of  a  nerve  in  a 
backward  direction  P 

Matteucci  answered  this  question  by  the  following  experiment.  He 
cut  the  spinal  cord  of  a  rabbit  arrived  at  the  second  period,  and 
found  that  the  contractions  of  the  muscles  ciboice  the  excited  nerve, 
only  affected  those  helou)^  to  the  point  where  the  cord  had  been  cut, 
and  which  were  consequently  comprised  between  the  point  excited, 
and  the  point  where  the  nerve  was  cut.  If  the  spinal  cord  be  cut 
altogether  at  its  extremity,  there  will  no  longer  be  found  coptraction 
at  any  ])oint  above  the  excited  nerve.  The  phenomena  produced  by 
the  passage  of  the  electric  current  are  reduced,  then,  to  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  inferior  muscles,  which  takes  place  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  direct  current,  and  at  the  interruption  of  the  inverse 
current. 

(612)  It  had  been  shown  by  Yalli  that  after  an  animal  had  ceased 
to  exhibit  contractions  by  the  prolonged  action  of  an  electric  current 
through  its  nerve,  the  contractions  may  be  renewed  by  causing  the 
current  to  traverse  a  portion  of  the  nerve  further  removed  from  the 
brain  and  nearer  the  extremities  than  before.  Matteucci  verified  this 
with  several  animals,  proving  the  generality  of  this  principle,  viz., 
that  the  property  of  a  nerve  to  excite  contractions  in  the  muscles 
through  which  it  ramifies  by  the  passage  of  a  current,  retires  towards 
the  extremities  of  the  nerve  in  proportion  as  its  sensibility  dimi- 
nishes. 

(618)  By  operating  with  the  inverse  current,  it  was  found  that, 
in  proportion  as  the  sensibility  of  the  nerve  became  diminished,  it 
became  necessary,  in  order  to  produce  signs  of  suffering  and  contrac- 
tions of  the  superior  muscles,  to  make  the  current  traverse  portions 
of  the  nerve  nearer  the  brain  and  further  from  the  extremities ;  hence 
the  conclusion  that  the  portion  of  the  nerve  which,  at  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  direct  current,  excites  contractions  in  the  muscles,  is  so 
m\3i(Ai  fiirther  from  the  central  system  as  the  vitality  of  the  nerve 
becomes  less;  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  portion  of  the  nerve 
whichy  at  the  introduction  of  the  inverse  current,  excites  painful 
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Bensations,  approacheB  nearer  tlie  central  Bystem  as  the  vitalitj  of  the 
neire  becomes  less. 

When  recently-killed  rabbits  were  submitted  to  the  action  of  a 
single  couple,  the  inferior  muscles  contracted  at  the  commencement 
of  the  direct  current,  and  at  the  interruption  of  the  inyerse,  whatever 
the  direction  in  which  it  was  applied ;  but  if  the  current  were  con- 
tinued, those  contractions  alone  were  obtained  which  were  due  to 
the  commencement  of  the  direct  and  the  interruption  of  the  inverse 
current. 

Sj  numerous  experiments  on  frogs,  Matteucci  convinced  him- 
self that  the  electric  current  acts  only  on  the  nerve,  and  that  there 
are  not,  as  Marianini  objected  to  Nobili,  currents  which  run  at 
the  same  time  directly,  and  in  an  inverse  direction,  following  the 
ramification  of  the  nerve. 

(614)  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Marianini  that  contractions  of 
the  muscles  may  be  obtained  at  the  interruption  of  the  current  with- 
out the  production  of  those  due  to  its  commencement.  He  has  also 
shown  that  the  contraction  due  to  the  interruption  of  the  current 
may  be  obtained  without  destroying  the  circuit,  but  by  diverting  it 
from  the  body  of  the  animal  by  a  better  conductor ;  he  has  also 
ascertained  that  this  contraction,  which  takes  place  at  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  current,  is  stronger  in  proportion  as  the  circuit  has  been 
closed  a  longer  time :  fi^m  his  experiments  he  has  drawn  the  con- 
clusion that  during  the  passage  of  a  current  through  a  nerve  in  the 
direction  of  its  ramification,  there  is  one  portion  of  the  Electricity 
which  accumulates  in  this  nerve,  which  at  the  instant  of  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  circuit  discharges  itself,  traversing  the  nerve  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  contraction  produced  by  the 
inverse  current  at  the  moment  of  its  interruption.  Matteucci,  how- 
ever, objects  to  this  hypothesis,  which  he  thinks  inconsistent  with 
the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  conducting  power  of  nervous  sub- 
stance, and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  propagates  Electricity  through 
the  musdes. 

The  Action  of  the  Electric  Current  during  its  passage  across  the 
Nerves  and  Muscles  at  the  same  time  on  living  or  recently-Jcilled 
Animals. 

(615)  If  it  were  possible  entirely  to  deprive  muscle  of  all  nervous 
filaments,  we  might  hope  to  discover  the  action  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent on  muscular  fibre,  and  thus  resolve  the  question  which,  since 
Haller's  time,  has  agitated  physiologists;  viz..  whether  muscular 
fibre  of  itself,  independently  of  all  external  action  conveyed  through 
its  nerve,  is  capable  of  undergoing  contraction,  and  whether  the 
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exeiiation  of  the  norve  it  merel j  one  t$,vme  of  ftwafcening  initabilit j 
of  the  muBcle,  or  if,  on  the  contrary,  in  order  to  produoe  contraotkia 
of  this  miucla,  its  nerve  should  be  previously  irritated. 

(616)  When  a  nerve  has  been  for  a  certain  time  separated  from 
the  central  nervous  system,  it  no  longer  possesses  the  power  of  excit- 
ing contractions  in  the  musdes  through  which  it  ramifies  by  irrita- 
tion,  or  by  the  action  of  an  electrieal  current.    Matteucd  found  also 
that  a  pile  of  eight  or  ten  couples  produced  no  action  on  tike  sdatie 
nerves  of  frogs  poisoned  with  nux  vomica,  even  when  the  current  was 
passed  along  the  extremities  of  this  nerve,  although  the  same  cuzzent 
directed  through  two  points  of  a  muscle  of  the  same  animal  awakmed 
lively  contractions.    He  hence  condudes,  l"*.  That  the  jHroperty  of 
the  living  muscular  fibre  to  contract  when  submitted  to  external* 
actions,  whether  directed  on  the  fibre  itself  or  on  the  nerves  ramify- 
ing therein,  is  inherent  in  itself.    2^  That  the  motor  nerves,  irritated 
in  any  manner  whatever,  produce  oontraoti<ms  in  the  musdes  in 
which  they  ramify,  by  awakening  this  inherent  property  of  the 
muscle^    8®.  That  these  nerves  lose  this  property  by  the  action  <^ 
narcotio  poisons ;  by  their  sepsration  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
central  parts  of  the  nervous  system;  by  a  ligam^it  interposed 
between  the  points  oif  the  irritated  nerve  and  the  muscles ;  by  the 
continuance  of  the  exciting  action,  independent  of  any  permanent 
and  substantial  alteration  in  the  nerve,  which  is  proved  by  the  pro^ 
perty  possessed  by  this  nerve  of  recovering  by  repose^  or  by  actions 
which  may  be  called  eontrary^  its  primitive  faculty.    4*.  And  that, 
lastly,  in  order  that  the  irritability  of  the  muscular  fibre  should  con- 
tinue, it  is  necessary  to  preserve  in  this  fibre  the  simultaneous  action 
of  the  sensitive  and  organic  nerves,  and  of  tiie  blood  by  which  it  k 
nourished. 

(617)  Erom  these  prindples  it  seems  possible  to  predict,  6  priori^ 
what  should  be  the  direction  of  an  electrical  current  which  traverses 
a  mass  of  muscle,  and  at  the  same  time  all  the  nervous  filaments 
ramifying  therein.  If  this  muscular  mass  be  traversed  by  the  current 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the  principal  nervous  trunks  dis- 
tributed therein,  it  seems  evident  that  the  resulting  contraction 
should  be  stronger  than  that  produced  by  the  same  current  trans- 
mitted in  a  direction  normal  to  that  of  the  nervous  trunks.  Indeed, 
the  oontraction  obtained  in  the  fiztit  case  is  due  to  that  whidi  is 
proper  to  the  muscular  fibre,  and  to  that  which  is  caused  in  thia 
fibre,  by  the  excitation  of  the  nerves  which  are  traversed  by  one 
pcnrtion  of  the  current.  At  the  same  time,  it  results  that  tiie  laws  of 
the  contractions  exdted  by  the  current  which  traverses  a  muscular 
massy  should  not,  especially  while  the  vitality  is  still  great,  differ 
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&om  that  found  to  belong  to  the  action  of  a  current  limited  to  the 
nerve.  ^ 

Matteucci  carefully  removed  all 
the  visible  nervous  filaments  from 
the  thighs  of  rabbits,  from  the 
breasts  of  pigeons,  and  irom  the 
hearts  of  several  other  auimals ;  in 
this  state  he  passed  through  them  a 
current  from  twenty  or  thirty  pairs, 
and  he  found  that  the  muscles 
always  underwent  contraction  when 
the  circuit  waa  closed.  The  con- 
traction only  lasted  for  a  moment, 
and  seemed  to  consist  in  a  sort  of 
shortening  of  the  fibres,  which 
caused  them  to  oscillate  and  knit 
up;  on  keeping  the  circuit  closed, 
the  fibres  regained  their  original 
condition,  but  again  contracted, 
though  more  feebly  than  before,  on 
interrupting  the  current.  The  di- 
rection of  the  current  had  no  in- 
fluence on  the  result,  and  if  the 
circuit  was  kept  closed  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  there  was  no  con- 
traction on  interrupting  it.  Thus, 
then,  visible  nervous  filaments  are 
not  necessary  for  the  production  of 
muscular  contractions  by  the  electric 
current,  though  much  greater  effects 
are  produced  by  a  current  on  a  nerve 
than  on  a  similar  breadth  of  muscu- 
lar fibre,  which  might  be  expected  from  the  very  great  superiority  of 
conducting  power  possessed  by  the  muscle. 

(618)  When  an  electrical  current  is  passed  through  a  prepared 
frog,  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  227,  where  the  current  is  direct  for 
one  of  the  legs  and  inverse  for  the  other,  the  following  phenomena 
are  observed :  At  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  when  the 
animal  is  very  active,  both  legs  contract,  at  the  commencement  as 
well  as  at  the  interruption  of  the  current.  As  vitality  d^ninishe8, 
only  one  of  the  legs  contracts ;  that  which  is  traversed  by  the  direct 
current  contracts  at  the  commencement,  and  that  traversed  by  the 
inverse  current  at  the  interruption.    These  results  are  analogous  to 
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those  obtained  by  operating  iritb  the  current  on  the  nerre  alone^ 
and  it  is  principallj  to  the  action  of  the  current  which  traverses  the 
attached  nerve,  and  ramifies  through  the  muscle,  to  which  the  action 
of  the  current,  which  traverses  at  the  same  time  the  nerves  and  the 
muscles,  is  due.  It  had  been  noticed  bj  Marianini  that,  on  including 
two  arms  in  the  circuit  of  a  pile  of  forty  or  fifty  elements,  a  much 
stronger  shock  is  experienced  in  the  arm  in  contact  with  the  negative 
pole  than  in  that  in  contact  with  the  positive ;  now  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  in  this  experiment  the  great  nervous  trunks  of  one  arm  are  tra- 
versed by  the  direct  current,  and  those  of  the  other  by  the  inverse 
current,  and  as,  by  experiments  on  the  nerve  during  its  first  period 
of  vitality,  it  has  been  established  that  the  contractions  excited  by 
the  commencement  of  the  direct  current  are  always  greater  than 
those  excited  by  the  commencement  of  the  inverse,  it  seems  that  we 
have  only  to  admit  that  the  contraction  produced  in  a  muscle  by  a 
current  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  action  of  this  current  on 
the  nerve  which  ramifies  through  the  muscle,  in  order  to  explain  the 
difference  of  the  intensity  of  the  shocks  experienced  in  the  two  arms 
in  the  above  experiment. 

The  Action  of  an  Electric  Current  trofoernng  a  Nerve  normally  to 

its  length, 

Matteucci  made 
the  follo^-ing  experi- 
ments :  Two  frogs' 
legs  were  prepared, 
their  nervous  fila- 
ments being  pre- 
served, and  arranged 
on  an  insulated  smv 
face,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  two  nervous 
filaments  crossed  at 
right  angles,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  228,  one  of  the 
nerves  was  cut  in  half,  and  the  two  newly-formed  extremities  were 
removed  about  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter  distant  from  the 
nerve  of  the  other  leg ;  the  surfaces  of  the  divided  nerve  were  then 
united  by  a  drop  of  distilled  water.  Thus  arranged,  the  points  a  and 
I  of  the  cut  nerve  were  touched  with  the  extremities  of  a  pile  com- 
posed of  a  certaiQ  number  of  elements:  the  current  necessarily 
traversed  not  only  the  water,  but  the  interposed  nerve  also ;  never- 
theless, it  was  only  the  leg,  the  nerve  of  which  was  touched  by  the 
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extremities  of  the  pile,  that  contracted,  the  other  leg,  the  nerve  of 
which  was  traversed  normally  by  the  current,  remained  at  rest ;  and 
although,  when  a  great  number  of  couples  was  employed,  contractions 
were  obtained  in  both  legs,  the  experiment  distinctly  proves  that  an 
electric  current  which  traverses  a  nerve  normally  to  its  length,  has 
less  power  of  arousing  contractions  in  the  muscles  through  which  it 
ramifies,  than  the  same  current  when  it  traverses  the  same  length  of 
nerve  longitudinally. 

The  Catuei  which  modify  the  Action  of  the  Eleetrie  Current  on  the 

Nervee, 

(619)  1st.  Altemaiione  of  the  Current. — If  the  current  from  a 
certain  number  of  couples  be  allowed  to  pass  during  the  twenty-five 
or  thirty  minutes  through  a  frog,  arranged  as  in  Fig.  228,  it  is  found 
that  on  interrupting  the  circuit,  and  immediately  shutting  it  again, 
the  animal  undergoes  no  contraction  in  either  case.  The  time 
required  to  produce  this  efiect  varies  according  to  the  force  of  the 
pile  and  the  vitality  of  the  frog.  When  the  animal  is  reduced  to 
the  point  at  which  it  ceases  to  contract,  if  the  poles  of  the  pile  be 
reversed,  or  if  the  frog  be  turned  over,  so  that  the  current  may  be 
transmitted  through  the  limbs  in  a  contrary  direction,  contractions 
are  obtained  anew  on  shutting  the  circuit  for  the  limb  in  which  the 
current  is  direct,  and  on  interrupting  it  for  the  other.  If  the  cur- 
rent be  left  shut  in  this  second  position  of  the  frog,  it  is  found  after 
a  certain  time  (which  is  always  shorter  than  in  the  first  case)  that 
the  animal  ceases  to  contract,  whether  on  opening  or  on  shutting  the 
circuit.  This  being  obtained,  it  is  necessary  to  reverse  anew  the 
position  of  the  frog,  or  that  of  the  poles  of  the  pile,  by  which  the 
animal  becomes  traversed  by  a  current  similar  to  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  experiment;  it  then  contracts  anew  on  shutting 
the  circuit  for  the  limb  traversed  by  the  direct,  and  on  interrupting 
it  for  the  other.  These  alternations  continue  for  a  certain  time, 
growing  gradually  weaker,  and  the  contractions  becoming  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  time  required  for  passing  from  one  alternation  to 
the  other. 

(620)  These  facts  may  be  simply  expressed  thus:  The  current 
which  traverses  a  motor  nerve  in  a  living  or  recently-killed  animal, 
and  which  continues  to  pass  along  this  nerve  for  a  certain  time,  so 
modifies  its  excitability  as  to  render  it  insensible  to  its  passage  as 
long  as  it  traverses  in  the  same  direction,  but  the  excitability  of  the 
nerve  recovers  under  the  infiuence  of  the  same  current  directed  in  a 
contrary  way :  when,  then,  a  nerve  has  been  thus  modified  by  flle 
passage  of  a  current,  we  may  restore  to  it  the  excitability  it  has  lost 
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bj  seiidmg  tbrougli  it  for  a  certain  time  a  current,  directed  in  a  con- 
trary waj  from  that  which  destroyed  its  excitability.  It  has  been 
shown  by  Mananini  that  the  phenomena  aboye  described  may  be 
referred  entirely  to  the  weakening  of  the  action  of  the  current, 
directed  in  a  certain  direction  through  the  nerves,  and  to  a  restora- 
tion of  this  action  by  a  current  directed  in  a  contrary  way.  It  seems 
then,  that  there  exists  in  the  living  animal  a  force  which  wrestles 
continuaUy  against  the  property  of  an  electrical  current,  to  weaken 
the  excitability  of  a  nerve  through  which  it  traverses  in  a  given 
direction.  It  is  this  force  which,  in  the  living  animal,  is  capable  of 
re-establishing  the  excitability  which  the  nerve  has  lost,  provided  it 
be  left  for  a  certain  time  unacted  upon  by  the  current.  This  has 
been  well  established  by  the  experiments  of  Marianini,  and  it  is  an 
ascertained  fact,  that  repose  produces  in  a  living  animal,  the  nerves 
cf  which  have  lost  their  excitability  by  the  action  of  an  electrical 
current,  the  same  e£fect  as  the  passage  of  a  current  through  the 
nerves  in  a  contrary  direction.  That  the  phenomena  of  alternations 
are  produced  entirely  by  the  action  of  the  current  on  the  nerve  was 
proved  by  Matteucci,  by  passing  a  current  through  a  piece  of  muscle, 
deprived  as  much  as  possible  of  all  nervous  filaments;  he  never 
found,  on  reversing  the  position  of  the  extremities  of  the  pile,  that 
the  lost  power  of  contraction  was  regained. 

(621)  The  alternation  which  is  produced  in  a  nerve  by  the  pas- 
sage of  an  electrical  current,  is  not  independent  of  its  direction  rela- 
tively to  the  ramification  of  the  nerve.  The  direct  current  destroys 
the  excitability  of  the  nerve  much  more  quickly  than  the  inverse 
current.  The  following  experiment  confirms  this :  A  prepared  frog 
was  cut  at  the  imion  of  the  two  bones  of  the  thigh;  it  was 
then  placed  with  its  paws  in  two  basins  of  water,  and  a  current 
from  sixty  to  eighty  couples  was  passed  directly  for  one  limb,  and 
inversely  for  the  other.  In  performing  this  experiment  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  frog  does  not  leap  out  of  the  basins.  The  contrac- 
tions continued  for  some  seconds  after  the  closing  of  the  circuit,  and 
it  was  remarked  that  the  limb  traversed  by  the  direct  current  palpi- 
tated for  a  certain  time.  After  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five,  or  thirty 
minutes,  according  to  the  degree  of  vitality  in  the  animal,  the  water 
in  the  two  basins  was  united  by  a  metallic  arc,  by  which  a  great 
portion  of  the  current  was  caused  to  leave  the  animal,  and  the  limb 
traversed  by  the  inverse  current  was  found  to  contract.  On  remov- 
ing the  arc  the  contraction  ceased.  The  experiment  was  repeated 
several  times  with  a  similar  result.  In  order  to  be  still  better 
assured  that  the  nerves  of  the  two  limbs  have  become  differently  ex- 
citable, the  firog  may  be  arranged  with  its  nerves  in  one  glass,  and 
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its  two  feet  in  a  second.  Then,  on  passing  the  current,  one  of  the 
limbs  is  seen  to  contract,  sometimes  at  the  commencement,  some- 
times at  the  interruption,  according  as  the  current  is  direct  or 
inverse.  In  both  cases,  the  limb  which  contracts  is  always  that 
which  has  been  traversed  by  the  inverse  current  in  the  first  experi- 
ment. When,  by  the  continued  passage  of  the  current  only,  one  of 
the  limbs  of  the  frog  has  become  capable  of  contraction,  the  direction 
of  the  current  may  be  reversed,  so  that  the  limb  before  traversed  by 
the  inverse  current  shall  now  be  traversed  by  the  direct,  and  vice 
vend.  It  is  then  found  that,  by  continuing  the  current  for  a  certain 
time,  the  limb  which  had  lost  the  power  of  contraction  has  regained 
it,  although  this  property  has  ceased  in  the  other. 

(622)  It  may  then  be  concluded,  P.  That  the  passage  of  an 
electric  current  across  a  nerve  weakens  its  excitability  in  a  different 
manner,  according  to  its  direction.  2*.  That  the  passage  of  the 
direct  current  renders  the  nerve  less  excitable  by  this  same  current 
than  the  passage  of  the  inverse  current. 

On  submitting  two  frogs,  similarly  prepared,  for  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes,  one  to  the  passage  of  a  continuous  current  of  forty-five 
couples,  and  the  other  to  the  current  of  a  similar  pile,  the  action  of 
which  was  broken  and  renewed  at  short  intervals,  Matteucci  found 
that  the  nerves  of  the  animal  that  had  been  subjected  to  the  inter- 
rupted current  were  much  more  weakened  than  those  of  the  other, 
and  it  required  a  stronger  power  to  excite  the  former  than  the  latteif. 
Marianini  also  remarked  that  of  two  frogs,  one  traversed  by  a  con- 
tinuous current  always  in  one  direction,  the  other  by  a  similar 
current  sent  sometimes  in  one  direction  and  sometimes  in  the  other, 
the  first  suffered  le&st  in  loss  of  excitability. 

(623)  2nd.  Ligature  of  the  Nerve, — It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 
when  in  a  living  or  recently-killed  animal,  a  nerve  is  tied  and 
irritated  above  the  ligature,  t.  «.,  towards  the  brain,  no  contractions 
ensue,  but  the  animal  exhibits  signs  of  suffering ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  when  the  nerve  is  irritated  below  the  ligature,  strong 
contractions  of  the  inferior  muscles  ensue,  without  any  signs  of 
suffering  being  evinced.  The  same  general  results  are  obtained 
when  the  electrical  current  is  the  stimulant  employed,  but  in  this 
case  the  ligature  must  be  tied  tightly,  and  care  must  be  taken 
perfectly  to  insulate  the  animal  operated  upon. 

(624)  8rd.  Poisons. — Carbonic  acid  gas,  nitrogen,  and  chlorine  do 
not  weaken  the  excitability  of  a  nerve  submitted  to  an  electrical 
current ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Hydro- 
cyanic acid,  on  the  other  hand,  possesses  a  remarkable  power  of 
weakening  the  excitability.    It  begins  by  exciting  tetanic  convulsions 
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in  frogs  exposed  to  its  influence ;  and  if  tliej  are  prepared  in  this 
state,  and  submitted  to  the  action  of  an  electric  current,  they  still 
contract,  especially  if  the  current  traverses  the  nenres  and  muscles 
at  the  same  time,  or  the  muscles  only.  But  if  the  frogs  poisoned  by 
this  acid  be  submitted  to  an  electrical  current,  after  they  hare  ceased 
to  exhibit  tetanic  conyulsions,  it  is  yery  rarely  that  contractions  can 
be  obtained  with  the  current  from  a  single  pair  passed  along  the 
lumbar  nerves.  A  very  strong  current  only  produces  very  feeble 
contractions,  and  the  excitability  altogether  disappears  after  some 
seconds. 

Death  by  the  electric  discharge  destroys  almost  entirely  the  ex- 
citability of  a  nerve  by  an  electric  current,  but  the  muscles  of  the 
animal  do  not  lose  their  irritability,  for  the  current  still  excites  con- 
tractions in  them. 

(625)  The  action  of  narcotic  p9isons  is  curious.  The  animals  are 
first  brought  to  a  state  in  which  the  most  feeble  contraction  suffices 
to  agitate  their  whole  frame ;  they  then  assume  the  tetanized  con- 
dition, during  which  their  limbs  become  completely  stiffened,  and 
after  a  few  minutes  all  movement  ceases.  When  a  frog  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  a  current  in  the  first  of  these  conditions, 
contractions  were  obtained  as  usual,  both  at  the  commencement  and 
at  the  interruption  of  the  circuit,  whatever  its  direction.  During 
the  second  period  the  following  phenomena  were  observed:  By 
operating  on  the  nerve  alone,  its  excitability  was  found  to  be  weak- 
ened. Sometimes  the  tetanic  convulsions  were  prolonged  for  some 
seconds,  although  the  spinal  cord  was  cut.  But  if,  instead,  of  pre- 
paring the  frog  thus  tetanized,  it  was  submitted  to  the  passage  of  a 
current  from  a  pile  of  thirty  or  forty  pairs  directed  along  its  body, 
the  frog,  which  an  instant  before  was  quite  rigid,  experienced  a  smart 
shock  at  the  commencement  of  the  current,  and  then,  by  leaving  the 
'circuit  shut,  the  tension  of  the  muscles  relaxed.  Matteucci  in  this 
experiment  remarked  one  difference  between  the  direct  and  the 
inverse  current.  The  current  directed  from  the  feet  to  the  head 
excited  at  the  commencement  a  shock  which  was  weaker  than  that 
produced  at  the  commencement  of  the  direct  current.  This  difference 
between,  the  action  of  the  two  currents  is  in  accordance  with  the 
general  laws  already  detailed. 

Lastly,  during  the  third  period  of  the  narcotic  poisoning  the  ex- 
citability of  the  nerve  was  found  either  null  or  nearly  so,  while  the 
muscular  fibre  still  exhibited  contractions  when  submitted  to  the 
electric  current. 
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The  Action  of  the  Mectrie  Current  on  the  Werves  of  the  Senses, 
and  on  the  Cheat  Sympathetic  Nerve, 

(626)  All  tHe  researcbes  in  electro-physiology  that  have  been 
undertaken  from  the  commencement  of  the  science  of  galvanism  to 
our  own  time,  have  proved  that  the  current  acting  on  the  nerves  of 
the  senses  only  brings  into  play  the  special  action  appert^ning  to 
each  of  these  nerves,  a  proof  that  the  electric  current  acts  merely  aa 
other  stimulants. 

It  was  Yolta  who  first  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  sensation 
of  light  when  the  electrical  current  traverses  any  point  of  the  optic 
nerves.  The  experiment  is  easily  made  by  touching  with  an  ele- 
mentary couple  the  eye  or  eyelid  and  the  tongue.  Whatever  may 
be  the  intensity  of  the  current,,  it  ia  only  the  sensation  of  light  that 
is  perceived.  If  we  reflect  that  this  sensation  may  be  produced  by  a 
very  feeble  current,  and  one  certainly  incapable  of  exciting  a  muscular 
contraction  sufficiently  strong  to  shalte  the  eye,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  effect  is  really  to  be  ascribed  to  the  excitation  of  the  optic 
nerve.  An  analogous  phenomenon  is  produced  when  the  current  is 
made  to  act  on  the  auditory  nerves.  Yolta,  on  applying  the  two 
poles  of  a  pile  to  his  two  ears,  experienced  a  hissing^  a  sort  o^  jerking 
noise,  which  continued  all  the  time  the  circuit  remained  closed. 
According  to  Sitter,  the  sensation  is  only  experienced  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  current,  and  the, noise  is  sharper  at  the  negative 
pole. 

(627)  Agam,  in  the  experiment  of  Sulzer,  a  taste  is  experienced 
when  the  tongue  is  traversed  by  an  electrical  current.  This  taste  is 
sourish  when  a  plate  of  zinc  is  placed  at  the  base  of  the  organ  and  a 
plate  of  silver  on  the  sur&ce,  the  two  plates  being:  brought  into  con- 
tact; by  reversing  the  position  of  the  plates,  the  taste  becomes 
alkaline,  but  this  feeble  intensity  current  could  not  certainly  be 
supposed  to  decompose  the  salts  dissolved  in  the  saliva  A  similar 
sensation  was  experienced  by  Yolta  by  taking  in  his  hand  a  goblet  of 
pewter  filled  with  a  moderately  alkaline  solution,  and  bringing  the 
base  of  the  tongue  into  contact  with  the'  liquid.  It  must  be 
remarked  that  the  taste  was  sour,  which  excludes  entirely  the  idea 
that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  contact  of  the  alkaline  liquor  with  the 
tongue.  It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  the  taste  excited  by  the 
electric  current  must  be  owing  to  the  special  excitation  of  the  gusta* 
toiy  nerves.  In  general,  then,  the  effect  of  a  current  acting  on  the 
nerves  of  the  seiises  is  to  awaken  the  special  function  of  those 
nerves. 

The  passage  of  an  electric  current   through   the  cardiac  and 
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9planeAnig[ue  nerres  of  a  liviiig  or  recently-killed  animal  increases 
or  arouses  the  proper  motion  of  the  heart  and  intestines ;  but  what 
is  very  remarkable,  the  phenomenon  due  to  the  passage  of  the  cur- 
rent, instead  of  commencing  at  the  yerj  instant  the  circuit  is  closed, 
only  begins  after  a  certain  time,  and  continues  for  some  time  after 
the  current  has  ceased.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  aU  other 
stimulating  agents,  viz.,  alkalies,  mechanical  irritation,  heat,  applied 
to  the  ganglion  nerves  act  in  the  same  manner  as  the  electrical  cur- 
rent. The  dii^ection  of  the  current  is  of  no  consequence  in  these 
experiments. 

The  Diffbrenees  hettoeen  the  Atrtion  af  the  Medrio  (ktrrent  and  that^ 
of  other  Stkkulamte. 

(628)  It  is  known  that  heat,  alkalies.  Or  mechanical  irritation 
applied  to  the  motor  or  sensitiye  nerres  of  a  Uving  animal  occasions 
at  the  same  time  sensation  and  contractions  in  the  inferior  muscles, 
the  excitation  of  the  nerre  is  then  transmitted  at  the  same  time  to 
the  centre  and  to  the  extremities.  When,  by  the  continued  appUca- 
tion  of  these  stimulants,  the  excitation  of  the  nerve  is  prolonged,  the 
effects  grow  weaker,  or  disappear  altogetiier  according  to  the  duration 
or  the  intensity  of  their  action. 

(629)  The  electrical  current  produces  the  same  effbcts,  which, 
however,  very  shortly,  cease;  and  an  animal  may  have  its  nerves 
traversed  by  a  current  for  a  very  long  time  without  exhibiting  the 
least  signs;  but  the  moment  the  current  ceases,  the  phenomena 
reappear.  In  proportion  as  the  vitality  of  the  animal  becomes 
weakened,  and  as  the  current  continues  to  pass,  the  resulting  pheno- 
mena cease  to  exhibit  any  analogy  to  those  produced  by  other  stimu- 
lants. We  have  seen  that  the  action  of  the  current  differs  according 
to  its  direction  relatively  to  the  ramification  of  the  nerves.  Thus  the 
animal  experiences  a  sensation  when  the  inverse  current  commences, 
and  a  contraction  when  it  ceases,  and  the  contrary  for  the  direct 
current.  It  is  also  known  that  whatever  the  stimulant  applied  to  a 
nerve,  it  only  excites  contractions  in  those  muscles  through  which  its 
branches  ramify. 

(680)  The  electrical  current,  as  we  have  seen,  produces  in  some 
cases  contractions  in  the  superior  muscles,  and  thus  exercises  an 
action  that  may  be  called  retrograde.  It  has  been  proved  that  these 
phenomena  depend  on  a  reflex  action  through  the  spinal  chord, 
which  only  becomes  manifest  with  other  stimulants  when  the  animal 
is  placed  in  particular  and  abnormal  conditions. 

A  difference  even  more  remarkable  than  that  above  cited  between 
the  action  of  stimulants,  heat,  mechanical  and  chemical  irritations, 
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ftc.y  and  that  of  Electricity,  conaists  in  the  power  possessed  hj  the 
current  of  preserving  for  a  longer  time  than  other  stimulants,  the 
excitability  of  the  nerve,  and,  indeed,  of  re-establishing  in  certain 
cases  the  excitability  it  has  lost. 

(631)  The  electrical  current  may  traverse  for  a  long  time  the  nerves 
of  a  living  or  a  recently-killed  animal,  without  destroying  in  these 
nerves  the  excitability  brought  into  play  by  a  current  sent  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  and  when  the  nerve,  by  the  prolonged  action  of  the 
current,  has  lost  this  faculty,  it  may  again  be  restored  by  the  passage 
of  a  contrary  current. 

In  whatever  maimer  stimulants  may  be  applied  to  a  nerve,  its 
excitation  never  fails,  and  contractions  ani  sensations  always  follow. 
The  only  difference  is  one  of  degree,  depending  on  the  intensity  of 
the  action  of  the  stimulant,  and  the  extent  of  the  nerve  submitted  to 
it. 

(632)  The  principal  differences  indicated  by  experiment  between 
the  action  which  is  excited  on  the  nerves  by  the  electric  current,  and 
that  excited  by  other  stimulants,  may  be  summed  up  thus  :— 

1*.  The  electrical  current,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  it 
traverses  a  nerve,  has  alone  the  power  of  exciting  separately,  some- 
times contractions,  sometimes  sensations. 

2**.  The  electrical  current  ahney  whilst  traversing  a  nerve  trans- 
versely, produces  none  of  the  phenomena  due  to  the  excitability  of 
the  nerve. 

S"*.  The  electrical  current  alone  produces  no  effect  when  its  passage 
through  a  nerve  is  continued. 

4**.  The  electrical  current  alone  occasions  the  continuation  of  the 
excitation  of  a  nerve,  after  its  action  upon  it  has  ceased. 

6*.  The  electrical  current  alone  possesses  the  power  of  re-esta- 
blishing the  excitability  of  a  nen^e  when  it  is  transmitted  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  of  the  current  which  had  destroyed  or  weakened  this 
excitability. 

6*.  The  electrical  current  is  of  all  stimulants  that  which  pos- 
sesses for  the  longest  time  the  property  of  arousing  the  excita- 
bility of  a  nerve,  however  weak  it  may  be  compared  with  other 
stimulants. 

The  Belation  hetwem  the  Meetrie  Owrrent  and  the  unhnoum  force  qf 
the  Nerwme  System:  hypothetical  viewe  of  the  nature  of  thie 
force. 

(633)  Erom  the  conclusions  deduced  in  the  last  section,  it  appears 
that  the  mode  of  action  of  the  electric  current  on  the  nerves,  more 
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simple  than  that  of  other  stimulants,  is  at  the  same  time,  in  some  mea- 
sure, analogous  to  the  unknown  force  which  works  in  the  nerroua 
system.  But  can  we  hence  conclude  that  this  unknown  force  is  none 
other  than  the  electric  current  P  We  must  be  very  careful  in  draw- 
ing this  conclusion,  which  unfortunately  has  been  so  often  readily 
embraced. 

Is  there  an  electrical  current  in  the  nerves  of  a  living  animal  ? 
and  can  it  be  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system  P 

(634)  The  muscular  electric  current  is  a  phenomenon  which  has 
been  proved  to  derive  its  origin  from  chemical  actions  constituting 
the  nutrition  of  the  muscle.  It  has  also  been  seen  that  this  current, 
altogether  analogous  to  that  which  is  produced  during  the  combina- 
tiQn  of  two  bodies,  only  exists  between  the[molecules,  and  never  cir- 
culates in  these  bodies  but  in  particular  cases,  which  have  been 
realized  in  the  muscles  of  living  or  recently-killed  animals.  The 
nerves  have  not  a  direct  influence  on  the  existence  of  this  current, 
and  they  play  no  other  part  than  that  of  a  bad  conductor,  which  com- 
municates with  certain  parts  of  the  muscle. 

(635)  Matteucci  has  sought  unsuccessfully  for  an  electrical  cur- 
rent in  the  nerves  of  a  living  animal.  He  introduced  steel  needles 
into  the  muscles  of  living  frogs,  rabbits,  and  dogs,  in  various  direc- 
tions relatively  to  the  muscular  fibre,  and  connected  them  with  the 
terminal  plates  of  his  delicate  galvanometer,  but  could  obtain  no  indi- 
cations of  an  electrical  current,  nor  was  he  more  successful  with  the 
galvanoscopic  frog;  he  subsequently  tried  the  experiment  on  the 
sciatic  nerve  of  a  living  horse,  but  without  obtaining  any  trace  of  an 
electric  current.  Indeed,  from  what  is  known  of  the  properties  and 
laws  of  propagation  of  electricity,  it  seems  impossible  to  conceive  the 
existence  of  an  electrical  current  included  in  the  nerves ;  in  order  to 
admit  it,  such  a  disposition  in  the  structure  of  the  nervous  system  as 
would  suffice  to  form  a  closed  circuit  must  be  proved,  but  this  anato- 
mists have  not  yet  done.  Matteucci  made  the  following  experiment, 
in  order  to  ascertain,  in  an  indirect  manner,  whether  the  nervous  sys- 
tem might.readily  form  a  closed  circuit  for  the  electric  current.  He 
laid  bare,  in  two  different  points  of  its  length,  as  far  from  each  other 
as  possible,  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  living  animal :  viz.  above  the  thigh 
to  the  extremity  of  the  leg.  He  introduced  the  limb  into  a  spiral  in 
connection  with  a  smaller  spiral  containing  an  iron  wire ;  he  then 
touched  the  points  of  the  uncovered  nerve  with  the  extremities  of  a 
pile,  in  order  to  send  a  current  through  it,  but  no  satisfactory  indi- 
cation of  an  induced  current  could  be  obtained. 
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(636)  The  electric  carrent,  then,  does  not  exist  in  the  nenres  of  a 
living  animal :  the  laws  of  its  propagation  require  conditions  which 
are  not  found  in  the  nervous  system,  and  it  is  certain,  that  the 
nervous  force,  whatever  it  maj  be,  is  not  Electricity.  What  relation, 
then,  is  there  between  these  two  forces?  Matteucci's  laborious 
electro-physiological  inquiries  lead  him  to  the  following  conclusions : 
There  exists  between  the  electrical  current  and  the  unknown  force  of 
the  nervous  system  an  analogy,  which,  if  it  be  not  susceptible  of 
the  same  degree  of  evidence  is,  however,  of  the  same  kind,  as  that 
existing  between  heat,  light,  and  electricity.  In  all  the  phenomena 
of  electric  fishes,  the  faculty  of  producing  electricity,  with  which 
they  are  endowed,  is  under  the  direct  dependence  of  the  nervous 
system ;  and  there  is  in  these  animals  a  structure,  a  certain  disposi- 
tion of  particular  parts  of  their  organism,  which,  by  the  agency  of  the 
unknown  force  of  the  nervous  system,  enables  them  to  disengage 
electricity.  The  parallelism  which  has  been  clearly  shown  to 
exist  between  muscular  contraction  and  the  electric  discharge  of 
fishes,  proves  distinctly  that  the  two  functions  depend  immediately 
on  those  of  the  nervous  system. 

(637)  The  development  of  Electricity  by  a  crystal  of  tourmaline 
when  heated,  clearly  proves  the  relation  between  heat  and  Elec- 
tricity :  a  similar  relation  between  the  nervous  force  and  Electricity 
is  demonstrated  by  electric  fishes.  Electricity  is  not^  however,  the 
nervous  force,  any  more  than  heat  is  Electricity :  the  one  changes 
into  the  other  in  the  one  case,  by  the  form  of  the  integrant  molecules 
of  the  crystal;  and  in  the  other,  by  the  structure  of  the  electric 
organs.  In  physics  we  are  daily  advancing  towards  a  simplification 
of  our  hypotheses,  or  more  exactly,  towards  a  single  hypothesis 
serving  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  heat,  light,  and  Electricity. 
"  What  hypothesis,  indeed,"  says  Matteucci,  "  is  more  worthy  of  the 
rank  to  which  it  is  sought  to  be  elevated,  than  that  of  a  body  which 
is  capable  of  a  variety  of  different  movements,  susceptible  of  trans- 
formation from  one  into  the  other,  and  so  representing  phenomena 
very  different  from  each  other  P"  The  most  essential  characters  of 
this  body,  such  as  the  immense  rapidity  in  the  propagation  of  its 
motions,  the  transformation  of  one  motion  into  another,  &c.,  belong 
to  the  unknown  force  of  the  nervous  system,  as  to  Electricity,  light, 
and  heat.  The  relation  between  two  of  these  movements  of  ether^ 
motions  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  imponderables^ 
becomes  much  more  intimate  when  not  only  one  of  these  bodies  can 
be  transformed  into  another,  but  when  each  in  its  turn  can  be  trans- 
formed into  the  first. 

(638)  Have  we  this  reciprocity  between  the  unknown  force  of  the 
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nervous  system  and  the  electrical  current  ?  In  a  word,  is  the  elec- 
trical current  transformed  into  the  unknown  force  of  the  nervous 
system? 

We  know,  hy  experiment,  that  a  nerve  traversed  by  an  electric 
current,  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  is  excited  in  meh  a  manner  as 
to  produce  either  contraction  or  sensation.  It  is  necessary  for  this 
purpose  that  the  nerve  be  traversed  in  the  direction  of  its  length ; 
that  it  shall  not  have  teen  long  separated  from  the  central  parts  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  that  it  be  not  submitted  for  too  long  a  time 
to  the  passage  of  the  current,  or  to  the  action  of  other  stimulants. 

(639)  Heat,  mechanical  or  chemical  action,  may,  like  the  electric 
current,  arouse  the  excitability  of  a  nerve,  and  thus  produce  eon- 
traction  and  sensation.  Are  we  hence  to  conclude  that  these 
chemical,  mechanical,  and  calorific  actions  are  transformed  into  an 
electric  current,  which  alone  has  the  power  of  exciting  a  nerve  ?  We 
should  be  by  no  means  warranted  in  drawing  such  a  conclusion,  and 
as  it  has  been  proved  that  the  imknown  power  of  the  nervous  system 
is  not  Electricity,  so  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  stimulants — 
viz.,  heat,  chemical  or  mechanical  action,  act  by  producing  an  elec- 
trical current  when  applied  to  a  nerve. 

(640)  We  may  conclude,  then,  with  Mailer,  that  the  electrical 
current,  which  under  certain  conditions  traverses  a  nerve,  determines 
in  it  a  change  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  unknown  force  of  the 
nervous  system,  when  it  is  there  excited  by  external  actions,  or  by 
the  action  of  the  will. 

It  seems,  however,  natural  and  just  to  suppose  that  this  change 
effected  in  the  disposition  of  the  elementary  organs  of  a  nerve, 
whether  by  the  act  of  the  will,  or  by  the  electric  current,  or  other 
stimulants,  is  accompanied  in  every  case  by  a  species  of  current  of 
the  unknown  force  of  the  nervous  system.  This  force  Matteucd 
denominates  Ether,  in  order  to  explain  by  one  hypothesis  all  the 
phenomena  of  imponderables,  and  the  analogy  of  the  nervous  force 
with  these  other  forces. 

(641)  All  philosophers  agree  in  the  imposibility  of  explaining  the 
immense  rapidity  of  the  propagation  of  light,  of  radiant  heat,  of 
Electricity,  without  having  recourse  to  vibratory  motion.  The 
unknown  force  of  the  nervous  system  is  not  less  rapidly  propagated. 
Ether  distributed  through  all  points  of  the  nervous  system,  as  through 
the  whole  imiverse,  takes  the  character  of  the  nervous  force,  through 
the  modifications  introduced  in  the  relative  disposition  of  the  mole- 
cules by  the  organization  of  the  nervous  substance.  The  different 
structure  of  the  nervous  fibres,  and  especially  that  of  their  origin  and 
extremities,  such  as  the  microscope  is  now  unfolding,  may  serve  to 
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explain  wliy  the  molecular  cliange  of  the  nerve  which  constitutes  its 
excitable  state,  is  less  rapid  in  the  ganglionic  system  than  in  the 
other  nerves,  and  why  in  certain  nerves,  the  excitability  is  propagated 
only  in  a  certain  direction. 

The  nervous  fluid  in  this  hypothesis  is  what  we  suppose  heat,  elec- 
tricity, and  light  to  be,  viz.,  a  peculiar  vibratory  motion  of  ether. 

(6^2)  Jo  sum  up  in  a  few  words  these  hypothetical  views :  There 
is  in  aU  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  as  in  all  bodies  in  the  universe, 
a  diffused  ether,  which  in  this  system  may  have  a  particular  arrange- 
ment, as  it  is  admitted  to  have  in  certain  crystalline  bodies.  When 
the  organic  molecules  of  the  nerves  are  from  any  cause  deranged,  the 
ether,  or  more  properly  the  nervous  fluid,  is  put  into  a  certain  motion, 
which  reaching  the  brain  produces  sensation,  and  arriving  at  the 
muscles  determines  contraction.  This  derangement  may  be  produced 
by  the  electric  current,  by  heat,  by  chemical  and  mechanical  action, 
as  it  is  naturally  by  the  will ;  the  propagation  of  the  motion  will  be 
materially  interfered  with  by  aiiy  alteration  whatever  in  the  structure 
of  the  nerve. 

(643)  Matteucci  concludes  by  ofiering  the  following  explanation  of 
the  action  of  the  electric  current  on  the  nerves : — 

Let  it  be  admitted  that  the  elect.rical  current,  which  traverses  a 
nerve  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  determines  a  derangement  in  the 
direction  of  this  current,  as  the  experiments  of  Forrett  and  Becquerel 
have  proved ;  let  it  be  admitted  that  this  derangement  is  accompanied 
by  vibratory  movements  of  the  nervous  fluid,  which  are  propagated 
to  the  extremity  of  the  nerve  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  organic 
derangement.  This  current  of  the  nervous  fluid  produces  sensation 
if  directed  from  the  extremities  towards  the  brain,  and  contraction  if 
directed  from  the  brain  towards  the  extremities.  From  this  it  follows 
that  an  electric  cmrrent  traversing  a  nerve  normally  can  produce  no 
phenomenon.  The  direct  current  produces  contraction  when  it  enters, 
and  sensation  when  it  ceases.  The  inverse  current,  on  thei  other  hand, 
produces  sensation  when  it  enters,  and  contraction  when  it  ceases. 
The  phenomena  observed  during  the  first  period  of  the  vitality  of  the 
nerve  show  that  when  the  organic  disposition  of  the  nerve  is  perfect, 
its  molecules  are  deranged  in  every  direction  by  the  application  of 
any  kind  of  stimulant,  but  always  more  so  in  the  direction  of  the 
electric  current  than  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  proportion  as  the 
structure  proper  of  the  nerve  ceases  to  be  perfect,  the  phenomena 
produced  by  the  current  are  those  which  take  place  in  the  direction 
in  which  this  force  acts  with  most  intensity.  Other  stimulants  produce 
in  the  structure  of  the  nerve  a  derangement  of  a  more  permanent 
nature,  and  which,  unlike  that  produced  by  the  electric  current,  does 
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not  cease  till  tbe  exciting  cause  is  remoyed.  An  electrical  current 
which  traverses  a  nerve  for  a  certain  time,  finishes  bj  permanently 
deranging  its  molecules,  hence  the  reason  why  the  prolonged  action 
of  the  same  current  ceases  after  a  time  to  produce  its  peculiar  action 
on  a  nerve.  A  current  in  the  contrary  direction  will  bring  back  the 
molecules  of  the  nerve  into  their  former  condition,  and  restore  to 
them  their  capability  of  being  excited  by  a  current  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  first.  The  passage  of  an  electrical  current  through  a 
nerve  in  a  different  direction,  the  successive  interruption  of  this 
current,  and  its  greater  intensity,  are  the  causes  most  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  permanent  derangement  in  the  structure  of  a  nerve. 

Du  Bois  Beymond*8  experiment  of  producing  an  eleetrie  current  hy 
muscular  contraction. 

(64A»)  If  it  be  granted  that  the  muscular  current  is  developed  in 
the  muscle  itself,  which  Du  Bois  Beymond's  researches  have  abun- 
dantly proved,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  it  is  in  a  state  of  circu- 
lation during  the  life  of  the  animal.  It  has  been  seen  (598)  that  on 
connecting  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  section  a  current  appears ; 
but  such  a  connection  exists  naturally  in  the  body,  and  hence  the 
inference  is  a  fair  one  that  such  currents  are  perpetually  present,  and 
that  the  current  which  we  perceive  in  the  galvanometer  is,  in  fact, 
but  one  of  the  branches  of  this  pre-existing  current.  A  live  frog 
was  disposed  with  its  two  legs  dipping  into  two  vessels  filj^  with 
salt  and  water,  and  connected  with  either  extremity  of  the  galvano- 
meter. Now,  it  was  long  ago  shown  by  Nobili,  that  a  current 
exists  in  the  frog  directed  from  the  foot,  towards;  but  in  the 
case  before  us,  we  have  two  such  currents,  one  at  each  foot,  which 
meet  at  the  junction  of  the  limbs,  annul  each  other,  and  consequently 
produce  no  effect  on  the  galvanometer.  But  suppose  one  of  these 
currents  to-be  enfeebled,  while  the  other  retains  its  full  strength,  the 
result  will  be  that  the  excess  of  the  latter  current  should  produce  a 
deflection.  Du  Bois  Beymond  accordingly  severed  the  ischiotic 
nerve  of  one  of  the  frog's  legs,  and  thus  deprived  the  limb  of  all 
power  of  motion ;  he  then  poisoned  it  with  strychnia ;  strong  convul- 
sions followed,  the  uninjured  limb  contracted  violently,  its  muscular 
current  was  thereby  diminished,  and  the  current  of  the  other  limb  was 
immediately  exhibited  by  the  galvanometer, 

(645)  Du  Bois  Beymond  immediately  tried  the  experiment  on 
himself.  He  placed  the  first  finger  of  his  right  hand  in  one  vessel, 
and  the  corresponding  finger  of  his  left  hand  in  the  other;  but 
instead  of  cutting  his  nerves,  as  in  the  case  of  the  frog,  he  suffered 
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the  left  arm  to  remain  at  rest,  and  contracting  the  other  forcibly, 
produced  a  deflection  of  the  needle ;  when  the  left  arm  was  contracted 
and  the  right  one  suffered  to  remain  at  rest,  the  needle  was  deflected 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  current  always  proceeded  from  the 
hand  of  the  contracted  arm  to  the  shoulder :  but  remembering  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  excess  of  the  current  of  the  motionless  arm  which  is 
here  observed,  we  are  led  to  the  inference,  that  in  the  normal  state 
of  the  arm  the  direction  of  the  current  is  Jrom  the  shoulder  to  the 
hand. 

(646)  The  publication  of  this  result  created  a  considerable  sensa- 
tion; it  was  receiyed  by  many  with  doubt  and  misgiving.  Some 
eminent  men  undertook  to  repeat  the  experiment :  their  results  were 
negative,  and  for  a  time  the  opinion  was  predominant  that  Du  Bois 
Beymond  was  in  error,  and  that  M.  Htunboldt,  who  took  a  conspi- 
cuous part  in  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question,  had  suffered  himself 
to  be  misled.  But  if  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  be  rigidly 
fulfilled,  the  experiment  will  always  succeed.* 

(647)  Mectric  fishes : — There  are  some  remarkable  instances  of  the 
generation  of  Electricity  in  living  animals,  to  whom  the  power  seems 
principally  to  be  given  as  a  means  of  defence.  Of  these  animals  the 
Saia  Torpedo  appears  to  have  been  noticed  at  a  very  early  period, 
since  we  find  a  description  of  its  properties  in  the  writings  of  Pliny, 
Appian,  and  others.  It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and  North  Seas; 
its  weight  when  full  grown  is  about  eighteen  or  twenty  pounds. 

It  is  frequently  met  with  also  upon  the  Atlantic  coast  of  France, 
as  well  as  along  our  southern  shores,  especially  in  Torbay,  where  it 
attains  a  great  size.  It  is  taken  by  the  trawl  in  company  with  its 
cogenitors,  the  rays.  At  Malta  it  is  kno^n  by  the  name  of  Haddayla^ 
a  term  which  has  reference  to  its  benumbing  power :  in  Prance  it  is 
called  La  Tremble,  and  with  us  it  has  various  designations,  as  the 
cramp  or  numb  fish,  and  the  Electric  Bay.  Dr.  Davy  has  recently 
reduced  the  four  previous  recognised  species  of  torpedo  into  two 
species,  viz.:  the  torpedo  diversicolor,  and  the  torpedo  oculata,  a 
term  having  reference  to  certain  markings  on  the  back  which  have 
been  likened  to  eyes. 

(648)  The  generic  characters  of  the  torpedo  (Henry  Letheby)  are: 
The  disc  of  the  body  is  nearly  circular ;  the  pectoral  fins  large ; 
the  two  dorsal  fins  are  placed  so  &r  back  as  to  be  on  the  tail ;  the 
surface  of  the  body  is  smooth ;  the  tail  short  and  rather  thick,  and 
the  mouth  armed  with  small  sharp  teeth. 

*  It  was  seyenl  times  repeated  hj  Dr.  Du  Bois  Reymond  during  his  lectures 
on  Electrophyslology,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  the  spring  of  1855. 
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It  is  an  oyo-viTiparouB  animal^  the  yoimg  being  matured  in  tlieir  de- 
scent along  the  oviduct,  where  thej  are  retained  for  several  months ; 
and  during  this  detention,  the  jolk  bag  disappears  and  the  fish  are 
perfected;  the  electrical  organs  also  become  gradually  developed. 
Dr.  Davy  thinks  these  are  formed  from  matters  which  are  absorbed 
bj  the  bronchial  filaments ;  an  opinion  which  he  deduces  from  the 
fiict  of  these  not  attaining  such  great  size  and  length  in  other  raja, 
while  they  also  drop  off  when  the  organs  are  complete. 

(649)  When  touched  the  torpedo  communicates  a  benumbing  sensap 
tion,  and  by  repeated  contacts  gives  a  series  of  electric  shocks.  In  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  1778  and  1775,  there  are  accounts  of  some 
experiments  of  Mr.  Walsh  on  this  animal.  He  placed  a  living  torpedo 
on  a  wet  napkin,  and  formed  a  communication  through  five  persons,  all 
of  whom  were  insulated.  The  person  at  one  extremity  touched  some 
water  in  which  a  wirp,  proceeding  from  the  wet  napkin,  terminated ; 
the  last  person  in  the  series  having  a  similar  mode  of  communication 
with  a  wire,  which  at  intervals  could  be  brought  into  contact  with 
the  back  of  the  animal.  In  this  manner  shocks  were  com- 
municated to  the  five,  and  afterwards  to  eight  persons.  Mr.  Walsh 
could  not  succeed  in  affecting  the  electroscope,  or  in  obtaining  a  spark 
by  this  electricity.  But  he  observed  that  every  time  the  animal  gavaa 
shock,  which  was  not  generally  perceptible  beyond  the  finger  with  which 
it  was  touched,  a  contortion  of  the  body  foUowed,  as  if  the  animal  were 
anxious  to  make  its  escape ;  its  eyes  were  also  depressed,  so  that  he 
could  tell  by  observing  the  eyes,  when  the  animal  attempted  to  make 
a  discharge,  even  upo^  non-conducting  bodies.  Mr.  Cavendish  coa- 
structed  an  artificial  torpedo  of  wood,  connected  with  glass  tubes  and 
wires,  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  sheep-skin  leather.  To  render  the 
effect  of  this  instrument  more  like  that  of  the  animal,  with  regard  to 
the  difference  of  the  shock  in  and  out  of  the  water,  it  was  necessary 
to  substitute  thick  leather  in  the  place  of  the  wood ;  and  with  this 
improvement  the  iqpparatus  succeeded  admirably.  In  air  the  sensa- 
tion of  the  shock  was  experienced  at  the  elbows ;  but  under  water  it 
was  confined  chiefiy  to  the  hands.  On  touching  this  artificial  torpedo 
under  water,  a  shock  was  obtained  as  powerful  as  if  it  had  been 
touched  by  both  hands.  Being  touched  under  water  with  two 
metallic  spoons,  it  gave  no  shock ;  but  in  air,  the  shock  was  very 
strong.  Cavendish  also  made  an  estimate  between  ihe  strength  of 
his  artificial  torpedo  and  that  dissected  by  Hunter,  with  reference  to 
surface.  His  own  battery  consisted  of  sevenly-six  feet  of  coated 
8ur£Eu;e,  and  he  calculated  that  the  animal  retained  a  charge  fourteen 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  battery,  or  was  equivalent  to  one  thou- 
sand and  sixty-four  feet  of  coated  glass. 
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(650)  In  the  PhiloBopliical  Transactions  for  1773,  there  is  a  detail 
of  the  anatomical  structure  of  this  curious  fish,  from  the  pen  of  the 
celehrated  Hunter.* 

"  The  nerves,"  he  says,  "  inserted  into  each  electric  organ,  arise  by 
three  large  trunks  from  the  latter  and  posterior  parts  of  the  brain. 
The  first  of  these,  in  its  passage  outwards,  turns  round  a  cartilage  of 
the  cranium,  and  sends  a  few  branches  to  the  first  gill,  and  to  the 
anterior  part  of  the  head,  and  then  passes  into  the  organ  at  its  ante- 
rior extremity.  The  second  trunk  enters  the  gills  between  the  first 
and  second  openings,  and  furnishes  it  with  small  branches,  pflssing 
into  the  organ  near  the  middle.  The  third  trunk,  after  leaving  the 
skull,  divides  into  two  branches,  which  pass  to  the  electric  organ 
through  the  gills,  one  between  the  second  and  third  openings,  the 
other  between  the  third  and  fourth,  giving  small  branches  to  the  gill 
itself.  These  nerves  having  entered  the  organs,  ramify  in  every 
direction  between  the  columns,  and  send  in  small  branches  on  each 
partition,  where  they  are  lost. 

"The  magnitude  and  number  of  the  nerves  bestowed  on  these 
organs,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  must,  on  reflection,  appear  as 
extraordinary  as  the  phenomena  they  afibrd.  Nerves  are  given  to 
parts  either  for  sensation  or  for  action.  Now,  if  we  except  the  more 
important  senses  of  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  and  tasting,  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  electric  organs,  there  is  no  part,  even  of  the  most 
perfect  animal,  which,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  is  so  liberally  supplied 
with  nerves,  nor  do  the  nerves  seem  necessary  for  any  sensation 
which  can  be  supposed  to  belong  to  the  electric  organs.  And  with 
respect  to  action,  there  is  no  part  of  any  animal  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  however  strong  and  constant  its  natural  actions  may  be, 
which  has  so  great  a  proportion  of  nerves.  If,  then,  it  be  probable 
that  these  nerves  are  not  necessary  for  purposes  of  sensation  or 
action,  may  we  not  conclude  that  they  are  subservient  to  the  forma- 
tion, collection,  or  management  of  the  electric  fluid  ?  e^ecially  as  it 
appears  evident,  from  Mr.  Walsh's  experiments,  that  the  will  of  the 
animal  does  absolutely  control  the  electric  powers  of  the  body,  which 
must  depend  upon  the  energy  of  the  nerves." 

Pig.  229t  represents  a  female  torpedo,  the  skin  B  having  been 
flayed  from  the  under  surface  of  the  fish  to  show  the  electric  organs 
A.  The  nostrils  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  are  shown  at  e,  and  the 
mouth,  having  also  a  crescent  form  opposite  the  nostrils,  at  d;  the 
mouth  is  furnished  with  several  rows  of  small  hooked  teeth.     The 

*  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  anatomy  of  this  fish,  see  also  Proceedings  of 
the  Electrioal  Society,  p.  512. 

t  EncyclopsDdia  Britannica,  art  Eleotrieity. 
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Fig.  220.  bioncliial  apertnrea  are  shown  at 

E,  fiTe  being  on  eadi  side.  E  is 
the  place  of  the  heart  \  g  g  g  tlie 
place  of  the  anterior  transverse 
cartilages;  h  h  the  exterior  margin 
of  the  great  lateral  fin;  i  its  inner 
margin  on  the  confines  of  the 
electrical  organ ;  I  the  abdomen ; 
m  m  the  place  of  the  posterior 
transTerse  cartilages  which  is 
singly  united  with  the  spine,  and 
sustains  the  smaller  lateral  fins 
«in on  each  side ;  o  is  the  anus, 
And  p  the  fin  of  the  tail.  Each 
organ  is  about  fiye  inches  long 
and  about  three  inches  broad  at  the  anterior  end,  and  half  an  inch  at 
the  posterior  extremity.  Each  organ  consists  wholly  of  perpen- 
dicular columns  reaching  from  the  upper  to  the  under  surfiice  of  the 
body,  and  rarying  in  their  lengths  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
parts  of  the  body  where  they  are  placed.  The  longest  column 
is  about  1^  inches,  the  shortest  about  a  ith  of  an  inch,  and  their 
diameter  about  iVths  of  an  inch.  The  figures  of  the  columns  are 
irregular  hexagons  or  pentagons,  and  sometimes  have  the  appearance 
of  being  quadrangular  or  cylindrical.  The  number  of  columns  in 
the  fish  examined  by  John  Hunter  was  470  in  each  organ ;  but  in  a 
yery  large  fish,  ^i  feet  long  and  weighing  73  pounds,  the  number  was 
1,182  in  each  organ.  The  number  of  partitions  in  a  column  one 
inch  long  was  150. 

(651)  A  great  number  of  experiments  on  the  electricity  of  the 
torpedo  were  made  by  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Humboldt.  The  fish 
were  taken  in  the  Oulf  of  Naples.  Though  their  power  cannot  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  gymnotus,  a  person  accustomed  to  electric 
shocks  can  with  difficulty  hold  in  his  hands  a  torpedo  of  twelre  or 
fourteen  inches,  in  possession  of  all  its  vigour.  The  shock  is  most 
powerful  when  the  animal  is  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  water* 
It  moves  its  pectoral  fins  convulsively  every  time  it  emits  a  stroke, 
whereas  the  gymnotus  gives  its  strongest  shocks  without  making  any 
movement.  A  shock  is  not  necessarily  felt  on  touching  the  fish  ;  it 
must  be  irritated,  thus  proving  the  action  to  depend  on  the  will  of 
the  animal ;  but  it  can  give  a  long  series  of  shocks  with  great  rapidity, 
and  the  stroke  is  felt  on  touching  it  with  a  single  finger.  M.  Gay 
Lussac  noticed  this  remarkable  difference  between  the  torpedo  and 
the  gymnotus,  that,  whereas,  the  latter  could  give  its  shocks  through 
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an  iran  rod  Bereral  feet  long,  the  former  may  be  touched  with  impu- 
nity with  any  conducting  substance ;  direct  contact  with  the  ekctricsl 
organ  of  the  fish  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  reception  of  a  shock. 

(652)  When  the  torpedo  is  placed  on  a  metallic  plate,  of  very 
little  thickness,  so  that  the  plate  touches  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
organs,  the  hai^d  that  supports  the  plate  never  feels  any  shock, 
though  another  insulated  person  may  excite  the  animal,  and  the  con- 
vulsive  moYement  of  the  pectoral  fins  may  denote  the  strongest  and 
most  reiterated  discharges.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  person  support 
the  torpedo  placed  upon  a  metallic  plate  with  the  left  hand  as  in  the 
foregoing  experiment,  and  the  same  person  touch  the  superior  surfSeu^e 
of  the  electrical  organ  with  the  right  hand,  a  strong  shock  is  then 
felt  in  both  arms.  The  sensatUm  is  the  same  when  the  fish  is 
placed  between  two  metallic  plates  the  edges  of  which  do  not 
touch,  and  the  person  applies  both  hands  at  once  to  these  plates. 
^Hie  into^osition  of  one  metallic  plate  prevents  the  communication 
if  that  plate  be  touched  with  one  hand  only,  while  the  interposition 
of  two  metallic  plates  does  not  prevent  the  shock  when  both  hands 
are  applied.  In  the  latter  case,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  circu- 
lation of  the  fluid  is  established  by  the  two  arms.  M  M.  Qsj  Lussac 
and  Hiunboldt  carried  the  torpedo  with  impunity  between  two  plates 
of  metal,  and  felt  the  strokes  it  gave,  only  at  the  iostant  when  they 
ceased  to  touch  each  other  at  the  edges. 

(65S)  The  electric  phenomena  of  the  torpedo  have  been  minutely 
studied  by  Matteucci.  {IVaiie  de9  Fh^nomenes  Eleetr<hBhffHologique% 
des  Ammaujp.)  The  following  is  a  brief  retumd  of  his  conclusions : 
He  alludes  to  the  extraordinary  diffusion  of  the  electric  discbarge  of 
the  torpedo  in  a  liquid.  A  tub,  five  feet  across,  was  filled  with  salt 
water,  and  a  torpedo  held  in  the  hand  dose  to  one  side,  a  prepared 
frog  being  suspended  at  the  other  extremity.  Every  time  the  fiish 
disQharged,  the  fix>g  contracted  violently ;  an  effect  which  could  not 
be  produced  by  a  pile  of  very  great  force,  especially  if  it  be  con- 
sidered that  a  great  portion  of  the  current  circulates  through  the 
hand,  and  that  another  large  portion  must  circulate  by  the  surface 
itself  of  the  animal. 

Movements,  sometimes  scarcely  sensible,  are  perceived  in  the  body 
of  the  torpedo  when  it  gives  an  electric  discharge ;  and  sometimes 
these  movements  are  very  considerable.  By  the  following  experi- 
ment, however,  it  was  proved  that  the  fish  can  discharge  without  any 
change  in  the  volume  of  its  body  taking  place :  A  moderate-sized 
female  torpedo  (5i  in.)  was  introduced  into  a  jar  of  salt  water,  a 
prepared  frog  being  laid  upon  its  body.  The  jar  was  accurately 
closed,  and  a  glass  tube  of  small  diameter  was  fixed  into  the  top. 

H  H  2 
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After  having  well  luted  the  mouth,  the  glass  waa  filled  with  water 
till  the  fluid  rose  in  the  tube  to  a  certain  height.  The  torpedo  fix)in 
time  to  time  gave  electric  discharges,  and  the  frog  omtracted,  but 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  tube  remained  xmaltered. 

(654)  The  torpedo  has  not  the  power  of  directing  its  discharge 
through  any  particular  object.  When  the  fish  is  very  lively,  and  its 
discharges  strong,  shocks  are  felt  wherever  the  fish  is  touched ;  but 
when  it  has  become  weak,  the  shocks  are  not  felt  over  the  whole 
body,  but  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  electric  organs. 

By  means  of  his  galvanometer,  Matteucci  deduced  the  following 
general  laws  relating  to  the  distribution  of  Electricity  in  the  body  of 
the  torpedo : — 

1".  All  the  dorsal  parts  of  the  organ  are  positive  to  all  the  ventral 
parts. 

2*.  Those  points  of  the  organ  on  the  dorsal  face  wliich  are  above 
the  nerves  which  penetrate  this  organ,  are  positive,  relatively  to  other 
points  of  the  same  dorsal  face. 

8*.  Those  points  of  the  organ  on  the  ventral  face,  which  correspond 
to  those  which  are  positive  on  the  dorsal  face,  are  negative,  relatively 
to  other  points  of  the  same  ventral  face. 

(665)  By  passing  the  discharge  from  the  torpedo  through  a  spiral 
of  copper  wire  enclosing  a  steel  needle,  the  needle  was  magnetized 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  direction  of  the  current  to  be  from 
the  back  to  the  under  part  of  the  belly.  To  measure  the  intensity 
of  the  discharge,  Linari  employed  the  electro-magnetic  balance  of 
Becquerel,  and  on  comparing  with  this  instrument  the  discharge  of  a 
moderate-sized  torpedo  with  that  of  a  battery  of  nine  jars,  exposing 
a  coated  surface  of  ninety-four  square  inches,  the  former  was  found 
to  be  much  more  intense  than  the  latter. 

The  same  philosopher  obtained  marked  heating  effects,  by  passing 
the  discharge  of  the  fish  ialong  a  thermo-electric  couple. 

Electro-chemical  decomposition  had  been  effected  by  Dr.  John 
Davy.  Matteucci  repeated  his  experiments  with  success,  and,  by 
employing  an  apparatus  something  similar  to  that  used  by  Mr. 
Gassiot,  in  his  experiments  on  the  gymnotus  at  the  Adelaide 
Gullery,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  brilliant  sparks. 

The  Oau969  which  influence  the  Electric  Discharge  qf  the  Torpedo, 

(656)  Among  external  causes  may  be  mentioned  the  mass  and 
temperature  of  the  water,  and  the  degree  of  irritation  to  which  the 
animal  is  exposed.  The  activity  of  the  electric  function  is  propor- 
tional to  the  circulation  and  respiration  of  the  animal.  Matteucci 
found  that  a  torpedo  that  was  giving  discharges,  consumed  more 
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oxygen  than  another  that  was  quiet ;  and  on  introducing  a  small  and 
yerj  feeble  fish,  that  could  scarcely  give  any  sensible  shocks,  under 
a  receirer  filled  with  oxygen  gas,  it  became  agitated,  and  gave  five  or 
six  strong  discharges  before  it  died.  When  the  electric  organ  of  the 
torpedo  is  destroyed,  either  by  the  action  of  mineral  acids,  or  by 
boiling  water,  the  fish  loses  its  power  of  giving  discharges,  but, 
before  its  power  fails,  it  gives  several  strong  shocks.  If  one  of  the 
electric  organs  be  rapidly  separated  from  the  living  fish,  the  dis- 
charge may  be  obtained  by  irritating  the  nerves,  which  proves  that 
the  integrity  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  organ  is  not 
necessary  for  the  production  of  the  electric  power. 

(657)  In  order  to  destroy  entirely  the  power  of  the  fish  to  give 
discharges,  it  is  necessary  to  out  all  four  of  the  nerves  leading  to  the 
electric  organ ;  when  one  or  more  nerves  are  cut,  the  discharge  is 
confined  to  those  parts  of  the  organ  among  which  the  uncut  nerves 
ramify.  The  discharge  may  also  be  prevented  by  tying  the  nerves ; 
but  even  where  the  nerves  are  cut,  discharges  may  be  obtained  by 
irritating  them,  unless  the  nervous  trunks  have  previously  been  acted 
on  by  caustic  potash.  Of  the  four  lobes  of  the  brain,  the  fourth 
only  is  found  to  actuate  the  electric  current ;  it  is  hence  called  the 
electric  lobe.  Strong  discharges  and  muscular  contractions  ensue  on 
touching  it ;  if  it  be  destroyed,  all  electric  power  is  lost  to  the  animal, 
although  the  rest  of  the  brain  remains  untouched. 

(658)  The  action  of  electric  currents  on  the  nerves  of  the  electric 
organs  may  be  thus  stated : — 

P.  That  in  the  first  period  after  death,  during  which  the  vitality 
of  the  nerves  is  still  very  great,  the  electric  current,  direct  or  inverse, 
invariably  produces  the  discharge,  both  at  its  commencement  and  at 
its  interruption. 

2^  In  the  following  period  of  vitality,  the  discharge  is  only  pro- 
duced by  the  commencement  of  the  direct  current,  and  by  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  inverse. 

(659)  The  following  are  the  general  conclusions  drawn  by 
Matteucci  from  the  results  of  his  researches  on  the  torpedo : — 

P.  The  electric  discharge  of  the  torpedo,  and  the  direction  of  this 
discharge,  depends  on  the  will  of  the  animal,  which,  for  this  function, 
has  its  seat  in  the  brain. 

2^.  The  Electricity  is  developed  by  the  organ  of  the  torpedo,  com- 
monly caUed  the  electric  organ,  under  the  influence  of  the  will. 

8^.  Every  external  action  which  is  directed  on  the  body  of  the 
living  torpedo,  and  which  determines  the  discharge,  is  transmitted 
by  the  nerves  of  the  irritated  point  to  the  electric  lobe  of  the  brain. 

4*.  Every  irritation  directed  on  the  fourth  lobe,  or  its  nerves,  pro- 
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duces  no  other  plienomenoii  than  the  diecirio  discharge.  This  lob* 
imd  its  nerves  may  therefine  be  called  electric  lohet  and  ntfrMt^as  ire 
saj,  nerwee  cfnnsation^  nerves  rf  motion^  nerves  eforgsme  Itfe. 

5^  The  electric  current  which  acts  on  the  lobe  or  its  electric 
JierreBf  produces  <»l7  the  disdiarge  of  the  organ,  and  this  action  of 
the  cument  rMnains  longer  than  that  eitJl  other  stimulants. 

(660)  The  gymnotos  is  another  fish  possessed  of  electrical  pro- 
perties ;  it  is  a  native  ot  the  warmer  regions  of  Ameika  and  AMca, 
inhabiting  large  rivers,  especially  those  of  Surinam.  In  A£nca  it 
chiefly  occurs  in  the  branches  of  the  Senegal.  It  is  so  named  from 
the  absence  of  the  d<»nal  fin.  There  are  several  species,  all  inhabit- 
ing fresh-^water  kkes  and  rivers ;  but  one  species  akne  is  electrical. 
In  general  aspect  it  very  mudi  resembles  an  eel,-— the  body  is  smooth, 
without  scales  (a  peculiarity  of  ail  electrical  fishes),  a  long  ventral 
fin  extends  from  just  behind  the  head  to  the  very  eztremiiy  of  the 
tail ;  around  the  mouth  are  many  papilla  lodged  in  erypts^  which  are 
merely  mucous  glands.  The  mouth  is  armed  with  sluurp  teetii,  and 
projecting  into  it  are  numerous  fiinges,  whieh,from  their  vascularity, 
doubtless  serve  a  purpose  in  req>iration.  The  casophagus  is  short, 
terminating  in  a  capacious  stomach  with  tiiick  rugose  parietes.  Use 
rest  of  the  alim^&tary  canal  is  short,  doubled  on  itself  and  terminates 
in  the  eloaea,  whidi  is  situated  in  the  mesial  line,  a  few  inches  fipom 
the  under  jaw.  The  whole  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  not  m<»e  than 
seven  inches  long,  and  contained,  in  the  fismale  specimen  examined 
by  Dr.  Letheby,  besides  the  alimentary  canal,  ovaries  filled  vrith  ova 
of  a  bright  orange  coloiir,  the  heart,  the  liver,  and  upper  part  of  the 
air  bladder.  The  rest  of  the  animal  is  made  jv^  of  the  electrical 
organs  and  muscles  of  progression,  together  with  an  air  sac,  whidi 
runs  beneath  the  spine  the  whole  length  of  its  body.  The  Qymnotus 
was  first  described  by  BIcher,  in  1677,  and  its  anatomical  structure 
by  Mr.  Hunter,  in  the  63rd  and  66th  volumes  of  the  Fhilo8(q)hical 
Transactions.  The  electric  organs  oonsist  of  alternations  of  difibrent 
substances,  and  are  most  abundantly  supplied  by  nerves;  their  too 
frequent  use  is  succeeded  by  debility  and  death.  That  these  organs 
are  not  essential  to  the  animals,  is  proved  by  their  thriving  after  they 
have  been  removed* 

Fig.  280  represents  a  copy  of  Hunter's  engraving  of  the  gymnotos, 
in  which  the  skin  is  removed  to  show  the  structure :  a  represents 
the  lower  surface  of  the  head ;  e  the  cavity  of  the  belly ;  h  the  anus ; 
e  the  back,  where  lAie  skin  remains ;  y^ihe  fin  along  the  lower  edge 
of  the  fish ;  e  e  the  lateral  muscles  of  this  fin,  removed  and  laid  back 
with  the  skin  to  expose  the  small  organs ;  I  part  of  the  muade  left 
in  its  place;  //the  large  dectrical  organ;  A  i  A  the  small  electrical 
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organs  -,  tnmm  tlie  substance  wbicli  separates  tlie  two  organs ;  and 
ft  the  place  where  the  substance  is  remoyed.  These  organs  occupy 
nearly  one-half  of  the  part  of  the  flesh  in  which  they  are  placed,  and 
form  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  fish.  There  are  two  pairs  of 
electrical  organs  of  different  sizes,  and  placed  on  different  sides ;  the 
large  one,y^  occupies  the  whole  of  the  lower  and  lateral  part  of  the 
fish  constituting  the  thickness  of  its  fore-part,  and  extending  from 
the  abdomen  to  near  one  end  of  the  tail,  where  it  terminates  nearly 
in  a  point.  The  two  organs  are  separated  at  the  upper  part  by  the 
muscles  of  the  back,  at  the  lower  part  by  the  middle  partition,  and 
by  the  air-bag  at  the  middle  part.  The  lesser  organ  stretches  along 
the  lower  edge  of  the  fish,  and  nearly  as  far  as  the  other,  terminating 
almost  insensibly  near  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  two  small  organs 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  middle  muscle  and  by  the  bones 
in  which  the  fins  are  articulated.  The  large  organ  may  be  seen  by 
merely  removing  the  skin,  which  adheres  to  it  by  a  loose  cellular 
membrane ;  but  in  order  to  see  the  small  organ,  the  long  row  of  small 
muscles  which  more  the  fin  must  be  remoyed.  The  electrical  organs 
consist  of  two  parts,  yiz.,  flat  partitions  or  septa,  and  thin  plates  or 
membranes  intersecting  them  transyersely.  The  septa  are  thin 
parallel  membranes,  stretching  in  the  direction  of  the  fish's  length, 
and  as  broad  as  the  semi-diameter  of  the  animal's  body.  The  septa 
yary  in  length,  some  of  them  beiug  as  long  as  the  whole  body.  In 
a  fish  two  feet  four  inches  long,  the  distance  of  the  septa  was  nearly 
half  an  inch ;  and  in  the  broadest  part  of  the  organ,  which  was  one 
and  a  quarter  inch,  there  were  thirty-four  septs.  In  the  small  organs 
the  septa  have  a  somewhat  serpentine  direction.  They  are  only  the 
fiftieth  of  an  inch  distant,  and  there  are  fourteen  septa  in  the  breadth 
of  the  organ,  which  is  half  an  inch.  The  very  thin  plates  which 
intersect  the  septa  haye  their  breadth  equal  to  the  distance  between 
any  two  septa.  There  is  a  regular  series  of  these  plates  from  one 
end  of  any  two  septa  to  the  othCT  end,  240  of  them  occupying  a 
single  inch.* 

*  The  anatomioal  structore  of  the  gymnotiiB  has  more  recently  been  studied 
by  Dr.  Leiheby.  See  his  paper  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  London  Electrical 
Society,  p.  807. 
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(661)  The  gymnoti  abound  in  the  large  rivers  of  South  America, 
the  Orinoco,  the  Amazon,  and  the  Meta ;  but  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rents and  the  depth  of  the  water  prevent  them  from  being  caught 
by  the  Indians.  Thej  see  these  fish  less  frequently  than  they  feel 
shocks  from  them  when  swimming  or  bathing  in  the  river.  In  the 
Llanos,  particularly  in  the  environs  of  Calabozo,  between  the  farms 
of  Morichal  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Missions,  the  basins  of  stagnant 
water  and  the  confluents  of  the  Orinoco  (the  Bio  Guarico  and  the 
Canos  Eastro,  Berito,  and  Paloma),  are  filled  with  electric  eels. 

(662)  The  following  graphic  account  of  the  capture  of  this  fish  is 
taken  from  Humboldt's  Travels  to  the  Equinoctial  Eegions  of 
America  (Bohn*s  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  114)':  "We  wished  at  first  to 
make  our  experiments  in  the  house  we  inhabited  at  Calabozo ;  but 
the  dread  of  the  shocks  caused  by  the  gymnoti  is  so  great  and  so 
exaggerated  among  the  common  people,  that  during  thr^e  days  we 
could  not  obtain  one,  though  they  are  easily  caught,  and  we  had  pro- 
mised the  Indians  two  piastres  for  every  strong  and  vigorous  fish. 
This  fear  of  the  Indians  is  the  more  extraordinary  as  they  do  not 
attempt  to  adopt  precautions  in  which  they  profess  to  have  great 
confidence.  When  interrogated  on  the  effect  of  the  tremhUuhreSj 
they  never  fail  to  tell  the  Whites  that  they  may  be  touched  with 
impunity  while  you  are  chewing  tobacco.  This  supposed  influence 
of  tobacco  on  animal  electricity  is  as  general  on  the  continent  of 
South  America  as  the  belief  among  mariners  of  the  effect  of  garlic 
and  cotton  on  the  magnetic  needle. 

"  Impatient  of  waiting,  and  having  obtained  very  uncertain  results 
from  an  electric  eel  which  had  been  brought  to  us  alive,  but  much 
enfeebled,  we  repaired  to  the  Cano  de  Bera,  to  make  our  experiments 
in  the  open  air  and  at  the  edge  of  the  water.  To  catch  the  gymnoti 
with  nets  is  very  difficult,  on  account  of  the  extreme  agility  of  the 
fish,  which  bury  themselves  in  the  mud.  The  Indians,  therefore,  told 
us  that  they  would  fish  with  horses.  We  found  it  difficult  to  form 
an  idea  of  this  extraordinary  manner  of  fishing,  but  we  soon  saw  our 
guides  return  from  the  savannah,  which  they  had  been  scouring  for 
wild  horses  and  mules.  They  brought  about  thirty  with  them,  which 
they  forced  to  enter  the  pool. 

''  The  extraordinary  noise  caused  by  the  horses'  hoofs  makes  the 
fish  issue  from  the  mud,  and  excites  them  to  the  attack.  These  yel- 
lowish and  livid  eels,  resembling  large  aquatic  serpents,  swim  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  crowd  under  the  bellies  of  the  horses  and 
mules.  A  contest  between  q.TiiTnft1q  of  so  different  an  organization 
presents  a  very  striking  spectacle.  The  Indians,  provided  with 
harpoons  and  long  slender  reeds,  surround  the  pool  closely;  some 
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climb  up  the  trees,  the  branches  of  which  extend  horizontally  over  the 
surface  of  the  water.  By  their  wild  cries  and  the  length  of  their  reeds, 
they  prevent  the  horses  from  running  away  and  reaching  the  bank  of 
the  pool.  The  eels,  stunned  by  the  noise,  defend  themselves  by  the 
repeated  discharge  of  their  electric  batteries.  For  a  long  interval 
they  seem  likely  to  be  victorious.  Several  horses  sink  beneath  the 
violence  of  the  invisible  strokes  which  they  receive  from  all  sides  in 
organs  the  most  essential  to  life;  and  stunned  by  the  force  and 
frequency  of  the  shocks,  they  disappear  under  the  water.  Others 
panting,  with  mane  erect  and  haggard  eyes  expressing  anguish  and 
dismay,  raise  themselves  and  endeavour  to  flee  from  the  storm  by 
which  they  are  overtaken.  They  are  driven  back  by  the  Indians  into 
the  middle  of  the  water,  but  a  small  number  succeed  in  eluding  the 
active  vigilance  of  the  fisherman.  These  regain  the  shore,  stumbling 
at  every  step,  and  stretch  themselves  on  the  sand,  exhausted  with 
£Ehtigue,  and  with  limbs  benumbed  by  the  electric  shocks  of  the 
gymnoti. 

"  In  less  than  five  minutes  two  of  our  horses  are  drowned.  The 
eel  being  five  feet  long,  and  pressing  itself  against  the  belly  of  the 
horses,  makes  a  discharge  along  the  whole  extent  of  its  electric  organ. 
It  attacks  at  once  the  heart,  the  intestines,  and  the  cseliac  fold  of  the 
abdominal  nerves.  It  is  natural  that  the  effect  felt  by  the  horses 
should  be  more  powerful  than  that  produced  upon  man  by  the  touch 
of  the  same  fish  at  only  one  of  his  extremities.  The  horses  are 
probably  not  killed,  but  only  stunned.  They  are  drowned  from  the 
impossibility  of  rising  amid  the  prolonged  struggle  between  the 
other  horses  and  the  eels. 

"  We  had  little  doubt  that  the  fishing  would  terminate  by  killing 
successively  all  the  animals  engaged ;  but  by  degrees  the  impetuosity 
of  this  unequal  contest  diminished,  and  the  wounded  Glymnoti  dis- 
persed. They  require  a  long  rest  and  abundant  nourishment  to 
repair  the  galvanic  force  which  they  have  lost.  The  mules  and  horses 
appear  less  frightened :  their  manes  are  no  longer  bristled,  and  their 
eyes  express  less  dread.  The  gymnoti  approach  timidly  the  edge  of 
the  marsh,  where  they  are  taken  by  means  of  small  harpoons  fastened 
to  long  cords.  When  the  cords  are  very  dry,  the  Indians  feel  no 
shock  in  raising  the  fish  into  the  air.  In  a  few  minutes  we  had  five 
large  eels,  most  of  which  were  but  slightly  wounded.  Some  others 
were  taken,  by  the  same  means,  towards  evening." 

(663)  These  eels  measured  from  five  feet  to  five  feet  three  inches 
in  length.  They  were  of  a  fine  olive-green  colour,  the  under  part  of 
the  head  being  yellow,  mingled  with  red.  Two  rows  of  small  yellow 
spots  were  placed  symmetrically  along  the  back  from  the  head  to  the 
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end  of  the  tail ;  each  spot  contained  an  excretory  aperture,  in  ecmae- 
quenoe  of  which  the  akin  of  the  animal  waa  constantly  covered  with 
a  mucous  matter^  which  conducts  Electricity  twenty  or  thirty  times 
better  than  pure  water.  The  shock  from  a  yery  large  and  strongly- 
irritated  gymnotus,  Humboldt  describes  as  being  '^more  dreadful 
than  that  from  a  krge  Leyden  jar."  By  imprudently  placing  both  of 
his  feet  on  an  eel  just  taken  out  of  the  water,  he  received  a  stroke 
which  affected  him  during  the  rest  of  the  day  with  a  violent  pain  in 
the  knees,  and  in  almost  every  joint.  The  sensation  cauaed  by  feeble 
shocks  was  analogous  to  that  painful  twitching  produced  by  the  con- 
tact of  two  heterogeneous  metals  with  a  wounded  surface. 

(664)  The  electric  action  of  the  fish  depends  entirely  on  its  wilL 
It  does  not  keep  its  electric  organs  always  charged,  and  it  can  direct 
its  action  towards  the  point  where  it  feels  itself  most  strongly  irri- 
tated. When  two  persons  insulated,  or  otherwise,  hold  each  other's 
hands,  and  only  one  of  these  persons  touches  the  fish  with  the  hand, 
either  naked  or  armed  with  metal,  the  shock  is  most  commonly  felt 
by  both  at  once.  Occasionally,  however,  in  the  most  severe  shocks, 
the  person  who  comes  into  immediate  contact  with  the  fish  alone 
feels  them.  Humboldt  could  not  obtain  a  spark  from  the  body  of 
the  fish  by  irritating  it  for  a  long  time  during  the  night  in  perfect 
darkness.  It  had  been  stated  by  Schilling  that  the  gymnotus  ap- 
proaches the  magnet  involuntarily.  Humboldt  did  not  find  this  to 
be  the  case,  neither  could  he  discover  any  phenomena  of  attraction 
or  repulsion  by  employing  the  most  delicate  electrometepr. 

(665)  The  gymnoti  are  held  in  dread  and  detestation  by  the 
natives.  They  fiimish,  indeed,  when  divested  of  their  electric 
organs  pretty  good  food,  but  they  destroy  other  fish,  and  are  gene- 
rally the  sole  inhabitants  of  the  ponds  and  pools  in  which  they  aire 
found.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters  dread  their  society ;  they 
are  avoided  even  by  alligators  and  lizards ;  tortoises  and  frogs  speedily 
desert  the  pools  in  which  they  reside.  It  became  necessary  to  change 
the  direction  of  a  road  near  Uritucu,  because  the  electric  eels  were 
so  numerous  in  one  river  that  every  year  they  killed  a  great  number 
of  mules  as  they  forded  the  river  with  their  burdens.  (Rumholdt.) 

(666)  A  fine  specimen  of  the  gymnotus  (Fig.  231  being  a  correct 

Fig.  281. 


representation)  was  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  the  proprietors 
of  tiie  Gallery  of  Practical  Science  in  Adelaide  Street  Itwas  brought 
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to  this  countrj  bj  Mr.  Porter,  and  depoaited  in  the  Gallery  in 
Au^st,  1838,  where  it  remained  in  a  healthy  and  yigorous  condition 
till  March  14th,  1842,  when  it  died  from  the  effects  of  a  rapture  of  a 
blood-Yessel  consequent  upon  expansion  of  the  OTarium. 

The  length  of  this  fish  was  forty  inches.  At  first  it  was  fed  with 
blood,  which  was  nightly  put  into  the  water,  which  was  changed  for 
fresh  water  in  the  morning;  subsequently  it  was  supplied  with  small 
fiah,  such  as  gudgeons,  caip^  and  perch|  one  ot  which,  on  an  average, 
it  consumed,  daily. 

(667)  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  ghre  a  brief  account  of  some 
of  the  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Paraday  with  this  fish,  the  results 
having  afforded  every  proof  of  the  identity  of  its  power  with  common 
Electricity.* 

1st,  Shock. — ^This  was  very  powerful  when  one  hand  was  placed  on 
the  body  near  the  head,  and  the  other  near  the  tail.  When  the  dry 
hands  grasped  metallic  conductors  in  contact  with  the  fish,  scarcely 
any  shock  was  felt;  but  when  the  bands  were  wetted,  smart  shocks 
were  experienced.    . 

2nd,  Galvanometer. — ^A  pair  of  collect(»s  were  thus  constructed :  a 
plate  of  copper,  eight  inches  long  by  two  inches  and  a  half  wide,  was 
bent  into  a  saddle  shape,  that  it  might  pass  over  the  fish,  and  enclose 
a  certain  extent  of  ihe  back  and  sides,  and  a  thick  copper  wire  was 
brazed  to  it,  to  convey  the  electric  force  to  the  experimental  appara- 
tus ;  a  jacket  of  sheet  caoutchouc  was  put  over  the  saddle,  the  edges 
projecting  at  the  bottom  and  the  ends ;  the  ends  were  made  to  con- 
verge so  as  to  fit  in  some  degree  the  body  of  the  fish,  and  the  bottom 
edges  were  made  to  spring  against  any  horizontal  surface  on  which 
the  saddles  were  placed.  The  part  of  the  wire  liable  to  be  in  the 
water  was  covered  with  caoutchouc. 

By  causing  the  fish  to  send  a  powerful  discharge  through  these 
collectors,  a  galvanometer  of  no  great  delicacy  being  included  in  the 
circuit,  a  deflection  of  the  needle  amounting  to  30^  was  produced ; 
the  deflection  was  constantly  in  a  g^ven  direction,  the  electric  current 
being  always  from  the  anterior  parts  of  the  animal  through  the  gal- 
vanometer wire  to  the  posterior  parts.  The  former  were,  therefore, 
for  the  time,  externally  positive,  and  the  latter  negative. 

(668)  Making  a  Magnet. — ^When  a  little  helix,  containing  twenty- 
two  feet  of  silked  wire  wound  on  a  quill,  was  put  into  the  circuit, 
and  an  annealed  steel  needle  placed  in  the  helix,  the  needle  became 
a  magnet,  and  the  direction  of  its  polarity  in  every  case  indicated  a 
current  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  parts  of  the  gynmotus 
through  the  conductors  used. 

•  £xperiiiieiital  BeteMchesi  16th  Series. 
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Chemical  DeeompatiHon. — Polar  deoompoBition  of  iodide  of 
potassium  was  obtained  bj  moistening  three  or  four  folds  of  paper  in 
the  solution,  placing  them  between  a  platinum  plate  and  the  end  of  a 
platinum  wire,  connected  respectively  with  the  two  saddle  conductors. 
Whenever  the  wire  was  in  conjunction  with  the  conductor  at  the 
fore  part  of  the  gymnotus,  iodine  appeared  at  its  extremity;  but 
when  connected  with  the  other  conductor,  none  was  evolved  at  the 
place  on  the  paper  wh»e  it  before  appeared.  By  this  test  Dr. 
Faraday  compared  the  middle  part  of  the  fish  with  other  portions 
before  and  behind  it,  and  found  that  the  conductor  A,  which  being 
applied  to  the  middle,  was  negative  to  the  conductor  B  applied  to 
the  anterior  parts,  was,  on  the  contrary,  positive  to  it  when  B  was 
applied  to  places  near  the  tail.  So  that,  within  certain  limits,  the 
condition  of  the  fish  externally  at  the  time  of  the  shock  appears  to 
be  such  that  any  given  part  is  negative  to  other  parts  anterior  to  it, 
and  positive  to  such  as  are  behind  it. 

(670)  Evolution  of  Heat, — ^The  experiments  were  not  decisive  on 
this  point,  as  might  be  expected;  the  instrument  employed  was  a 
Harris's  thermo-electrometer.* 

(671)  Spark. — The  electric  spark  was  first  obtained  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  A  good  magneto-electric  coH,  with  a  core  of  sofb  iron 
wire,  had  one  extremity  made  fast  to  the  end  of  one  of  the  saddle 
collectors,  and  the  other  fixed  to  a  new  steel  file ;  another  file  was 
made  fast  to  the  end  of  the  other  collector.  One  person  then  rubbed 
the  point  of  one  of  these  files  over  the  face  of  the  other,  whilst 
another  person  put  the  collectors  over  the  fish,  and  endeavoured  to 
excite  it  to  action.  By  the  friction  of  the  files  contact  was  made 
and  broken  very  frequently ;  and  the  object  was  to  catch  the  moment 
of  the  current  through  the  wire  and  helix,  and  by  breaking  contact 
during  the  current  to  make  the  Electricity  sensible  as  a  spark.  The 
spark  was  obtained  four  times :  a  revolving  steel  plate,  cut  JHe-fashion 
on  its  surface,  was  afterwards  substituted  for  the  lower  file ;  and  for 
the  upper  file,  wires  of  iron,  copper,  and  silver,  with  all  of  which  the 
spark  was  obtained. 

In    subsequent   experiments   the   spark   was    obtained    directly 

*  Mr.  OMniot,  however,  by  employixig  an  electrometer  of  peculiar  oonstniction, 
having,  instead  of  one  straight  wire,  two  separate  wires,  one  of  fine  silyer  and  the 
other  of  fine  platinum,  made  under  the  personal  inspection  of  Sir  William  Harris, 
has  succeeded  in  developing  the  heating  power  of  the  gymnotus.  In  the  first 
experiment  (made  on  the  2lBt  of  Kay,  1839),  the  circuit  was  completed  through 
the  platinum  wire,  when  the  liquid  in  the  electrometer  rose  one  degree. 

In  the  second  experiment  the  drouit  was  completed  through  the  silver  wire, 
when  the  liquid  rose  two  degrees. 
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between  £xed  soi&ces,  the  inductiye  coil  being  removed,  and  only 
abort  wires  used.  The  apparatus  employed  was  a  glass  globe, 
through  the  upper  cap  of  which  a  copper  wire,  slightly  bent  at  its 
lower  extremity,  and  carrying  a  slip  of  gold  leaf,  was  passed;  a 
similar  wire  terminating  with  a  brass  ball  within  the  globe  was 
passed  through  the  lower  cap.  The  gold  leaf  and  brass  ball  were 
brought  into  all  but  actual  contact,  and  when  the  wires  were  con- 
nected with  the  saddle  collectors,  and  the  fish  provoked  to  discharge 
a  current  of  Electricity,  the  gold  leaf  waa  attracted  to  the  ball,  and  a 
spark  passed.* 

(672)  When  the  shock  is  strong,  it  is  like  that  of  a  large  Leyden 
battery  charged  to  a  low  degree,  or  that  of  a  good  voltaic  battery  of 
perhaps  one  hundred  or  more  pairs  of  plates,  of  which  the  circuit  is 
completed  for  a  moment  only ;  and  great  as  is  the  force  of  a  single 
discharge,  the  fish  is  able  to  give  a  double,  and  even  a  triple  shock, 
with  scarcely  a  sensible  interval  of  time.  Dr.  Faraday  endeavoured 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  Electricity,  by  connecting  a 
large  Leyden  battery  with  two  brass  balls  above  three  inches  in 
diameter  placed  seven  inches  apart  in  a  tube  of  water,  so  that  they 
might  represent  the  parts  of  the  gymnotus  to  which  the  collectors 
had  been  applied ;  but  to  lower  the  intensity  of  the  discharge,  eight 
inches  in  length  of  six-fold  wetted  string  were  interposed  elsewhere 
in  the  circuit,  this  being  found  necessary  to  prevent  the  easy  occur- 
rence of  the  spark  at  the  ends  of  the  collectors  when  they  were 
^plied  to  the  water  near  to  the  balls,  as  they  had  been  before  to  the 
fish.  Being  thus  arranged,  when  the  battery  was  strongly  charged 
and  discharged,  and  the  hands  put  into  the  water  near  the  balls,  a 
shock  was  felt  much  resembling  that  from  the  fish ;  and  though  the 
experiments  have  no  pretension  to  accuracy,  yet  as  the  tension  could 
be  in  some  degree  imitated  by  reference  to  the  more  or  less  ready 
production  of  a  spark,  and  after  that,  the  shock  be  used  to  indicate 
whether  the  quantity  was  about  the  same.  Dr.  Faraday  thought  that 
it  may  be  concluded  that  a  single  medium  discharge  of  the  fish  was 
at  least  equal  to  the  Electricity  of  a  Leyden  battery  of  fifteen  jars, 

*  It  was  Mr.  Ganiot,  we  believe,  who  first  obtained  attractioiis  of  gold  leaves  in 
the  following  manner . — 

A  common  glass  tumbler,  having  two  small  holes  drilled  on  each  side,  was 
inverted  on  a  wooden  stand :  two  copper  wires,  with  small  brass  balls  attached, 
were  passed  through  the  holes ;  to  each  baU  a  strip  of  gold  leaf  was  fixed  about 
1  inch  long  and  \  of  An  inch  wide :  the  leaves  being  placed  parallel  to  each  other, 
were  then  approximated  to  within  about  -^  or  -/^  of  an  inch.  On  making  contact 
with  the  eel,  the  leaves  were  not  only  attracted,  but  were  actually  fused,  scintil- 
lating in  the  most  beautiful  manner. 
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coBtainmg  8,500  equare  inebes  of  glass  coated  on  both  sides,  and 
charged  to  its  highest  degree. 

(678)  Numerous  other  interesting  experiments  were  made  by  Dr. 
[Faraday  with  this  fine  specimen  of  the  gymnotus,  from  all  of  which 
it  was  rendered  erident  that  all  the  water,  and  all  the  conducting 
matter  around  the  fish,  through  which  a  discharge  circuit  can  in  any- 
way be  completed,  is  filled  at  the  moment  with  circulating  electric 
power,  and  this  state  might  be  easily  represented  by  drawing  the 
lines  of  inductiye  action  upon  it.  In  the  case  of  a  gymnotus  sur- 
rounded equally  in  all  directions  by  water,  these  would  resemble  ge- 
nerally in  disposition  the  magnetic  cunres  of  a  magnet,  having  the 
same  straight  or  curred  shape  as  the  animal,  i.  &.,  proyided  he,  in 
such  cases  employed,  as  may  be  expected,  his  four  electric  organs  at 
once.  That  all  the  conducting  matter  aroimd  the  fish  is  filled  at  the 
moment  with  circulating  electric  power,  was  proved  by  the  fiict,  that 
a  number  of  persons  all  dipping  their  hands  at  the  same  time  into 
the  tub,  the  diameter  of  which  was  forty-six  inches,  received  a  shock 
of  greater  or  less  intensify  according  as  they  were  more  or  less 
favourably  situated  with  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  current. 

•  (674)  The  gymnotus  can'stun  and  kill  fish  which  are  in  very 
various  positions  to  its  own  body.  Dr.  Earaday  describes  the  be- 
haviour of  the  eel  on  one  occasion  when  be  saw  it  eat,  as  follows : 
A  live  fish,  about  five  inches  in  length,  caught  not  half  a  minute 
before,  was  dropped  into  the  tub.  The  gymnotus  instantly  turned 
round  in  such  a  maoner  as  to  form  a  coil  enclosing  the  fish,  the  latter 
representing  a  diameter  across  it :  a  shock  passed,  and  there  in  an 
instant  was  the  fish  struck  motionless,  as  if  by  lightning,  in  the 
midst  of  the  water,  its  side  floating  to  the  light.  The  gymnotus 
made  a  turn  or  two  to  look  for  its  prey,  which  having  found,  he 
bolted,  and  then  went  searching  about  for  more.  Living  as  this 
animal  does  in  the  midst  of  such  a  good  conductor  as  water,  it  seems 
at  first  surprising  that  it  can  sensibly  electrify  anything ;  but  in  fact 
it  is  the  very  conducting  power  of  the  water  which  fkvoars  and 
increases  the  shock  by  moistening  the  skin  of  the  animal,  through 
which  the  gymnotus  discharges  its  battery.  This  is  illustrated  by 
the  fate  of  a  gymnotua  which  had  been  caught  and  confined  for  tlra 
purpose  of  transmission  to  this  country.  Notwithstanding  its  won« 
derful  powers,  it  was  destroyed  by  a  water-rat,  and  when  we  consider 
the  perfect  manner  in  which  the  body  of  th&  rat  is  insulated,  and 
that  even  when  he  dives  beneath  the  water  not  a  particle  of  the 
liquid  adheres  to  him,  we  shall  not  feel  surprised  at  tlie  catas- 
trophe. 

(675)  The  gymnotus  appears  to  be  sensible  when  he  has  shocked 
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an  animftl,  being  made  conscious  of  it,  probablj,  by  the  mechanieal 
impuhe  he  receiyeB,  caused  by  the  spasms  into  which  he  is  thrown. 
When  Dr.  Faraday  touched  him  with  his  hands,  he  gaye  him  shock 
after  shock ;  but  when  he  touched  him  with  glass  rods,  or  insulated 
conductors,  he  gave  one  or  two  shocks  felt  by  others  having  their 
hands  in  at  a  distance,  but  then  ceased  to  exert  the  influence,  as  if 
made  aware  it  had  not  the  desired  effect.  Again,  when  he  was 
touched  with  the  conductor  several  times  for  experiment  on  the  gal- 
vanometer, &c.,  and  appeared  to  be  languid  or  indifferent,  and  not 
willing  to  give  shocks,  yet,  being  touched  by  the  hands,  they,  by  con- 
vulsive motion,  informed  him  that  a  sensitive  thing  was  present,  and 
he  as  quickly  showed  his  power  and  willingness  to  astonish  the 
experimenter. 

(676)  In  these  most  wonderful  animals,  then,  we  behold  the  power 
of  converting  the  nervous  into  the  eleetrie  force.  Is  the  converse  of 
this  possible  f  Possessing,  as  we  do,  an  electric  power  far  beyond 
that  of  the  fish  itself,  is  it  irrational  or  unphilosophical  to  anticipate 
the  time  when  we  shall  be  able  to  re-convert  the  electric  into  the 
nervous  force  ?  Seebeck  taught  us  how  to  commute  heat  into  Elec- 
tricity, and  Peltier,  more  recently,  has  shown  us  how  to  convert 
Electricity  into  heat.  By  (Ersted  we  were  shown  how  to  convert 
the  electric  into  the  magnetic  force,  and  Earaday  has  the  honour  of 
having  added  the  other  member  of  the  full  relation,  by  re-acting  back 
again  and  converting  magnetic  into  electric  force. 

(677)  The  following  are  the  experiments  suggested  by  Faraday,  as 
being  rational  in  their  performance  and  promising  in  anticipation : — 

1*^.  If  a  gymnotus  or  torpedo  has  been  fatigued  by  frequent  exer- 
tion of  the  electric  organs,  would  the  sending  of  currents  of  similar 
force  to  those  he  emits,  or  of  other  degrees  of  force,  either  conti- 
nuously or  intermittingly,  in  the  same  direction  as  those  he  sends 
forth,  restore  liim  his  powers  and  str^igth  more  rapidly  than  if  he 
were  left  to  his  natural  repose  P 

2"".  Would  sending  currents  through,  in  the  contrary  direction, 
exhaust  the  animal  rapidly  ? 

2f*.  When,  in  the  torpedo,  a  current  is  sent  in  the  natural  direc- 
tion, •.  e.y  from  below  upwards,  through  the  organ  on  one  side  of  the 
fish,  will  it  exeite  the  organ  on  the  other  side  into  action  ?  or  if  sent 
through  in  the  contrary  direction,  will  it  produce  the  same,  or  any 
effect  on  that  organ  P 

4f*.  Will  it  do  so  if  the  nerves  proceeding  to  the  organ  or  organs 
be  tied  P  and  will  it  do  so  after  the  animal  has  been  so  &r  exhausted 
by  previous  shocks,  as  to  be  unable  to  throw  the  organ  into  action  in 
any,  or  in  a  similar,  degree  of  his  own  willp 
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(678)  It  is  for  the  physiologist  to  pursue  this  inquiry :  to  bim  it 
belongs  to  connect  these  two  branches  of  physical  philosophy,  a 
minute  acquaintance  with  practical  anatomy  being  quite  as  indis- 
pensable as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Electricity.  '^  NeTor, 
however,"  as  Daniell  observes,  "  was  there  a  more  tempting  field  of 
research,  or  a  higher  reward  offered  for  its  successful  cultivation, 
than  that  which  is  presented  by  animal  Electricity,^^ 

(679)  In  the  autumn  of  1839,  Professor  Schoenbein  of  Bfile,  went 
through  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  London  gymnotus,  and 
obtained  results  entirely  in  accordance  with  those  just  described. 
One  fact,  however,  was  observed  during  the  decomposition  of  iodide 
of  potassium  which  greatly  surprised  those  who  witnessed  it.  At 
the  instant  when  the  paper,  impregnated  with  the  iodide,  was  put  in 
communication  with  the  fish,  a  visible  spark  was  observed :  this  spark 
did  not  occur  every  time,  but  in  an  exceptional  manner,  although  the 
experiments  were  repeated  in  circumstances  as  similar  as  possible. 
'^  So  far  as  I  myself  have  been  able  to  observe,"  says  Schoenbein,  ^  we 
never  obtain  a  spark,  either  at  the  moment  when  we  complete  the 
circuit  of  a  galvanic  pile,  by  means  of  an  electrolytic  body,  or  at  the 
moment  when  this  latter  is  put  out  of  the  action  of  the  current.  I 
dare  not,  then,  express  an  opinion  upon  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
phenomenon  just  mentioned,  especially  as  I  fear  to  decide  whether 
the  spark  really  occurred  at  the  opening  of  the  circuit,  or  at  the 
instant  of  its  being  closed." 

(680)  In  summing  up  some  exceedingly  interesting  remarks  on 
the  electrical  powers  of  the  gymnotus,*  Schoenbein  declares  it  to  be 
his  opinion  that  the  true  cause  of  the  phenomena  is  still  completely 
obscure,  and  must  neither  be  sought  for  in  the  physical  or  chemical 
constitution,  nor  in  a  fixed  organization  of  certain  parts  of  the 
animal ;  but  that  there  exists,  without  our  being  able  at  present  to 
determine  how,  an  intimate  connection  between  the  vital  actions 
dependent  on  the  will  of  the  fish,  and  the  physical  phenomena  which 
these  vital  actions  produce.  Until  we  know  more  exactly  the  nature 
of  Electricity,  we  shall  be  unable  to  detect  this  intimate  relation 
which  exists  between  electric  and  vital  action,  until  we  know  whether 
Electricity  is  only  a  particular  condition  of  what  we  call  matter,  or 
whether  it  arises  from  particular  vibrations  of  the  ether,  or,  in  fine, 
whether  like  gravity  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  primitive  and  specific 
force  of  nature.  So  long  as  we  are  without  an  exact  idea  of  what 
Electricity  is,  the  different  modes  of  its  development  will,  of  course, 
be  incomprehensible  to  us,  and  we  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  say  any- 

•  Proo.  Lond.  Elect.  Soc  p.  188. 
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thing  npcm  tbe  cause  of  animal  Electricity,  even  tboogli  anatomists 
and  physiologists  should  have  very  carefully  studied  the  structure  of 
tiie  fish,  and  should  have  made  us  most  intimately  acquainted  with 
all  its  fibres  and  its  most  minute  nerves." 

(681)  Fig.  282  is  an  engraving  of  another  electrical  fish,  the 

Fig.  232. 


Silurus  Mectricus.  It  is  about  twenty  inches  long,  and  is  found  in 
the  Senegal,  the  Niger,  and  the  Nile.  Its  flesh  is  an  article  of  food, 
and  its  skin  is  used  as  a  medicine.  The  shock  is  distinctly  felt  wben 
it  is  laid  on  one  hand,  and  touched  by  a  metallic  rod  held  in  the 
other.  Its  electrical  organs,  according  to  M.  Geoffrey,  are  much  leas 
complicated  than  those  of  other  electrical  fishes.  Other  known 
electrical  fishes  are  the  Tetraodon  Electrioui,  found  in  cavities  of  the 
coral  rocks  in  Johanna,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  and  also  in  the 
American  seas ;  the  TricTdarua  JEleetri&M,  which  inhabits  the  Indian 
seas :  several  others  have  been  met  with,  but  not  hitherto  accurately 
described, 

Electricity  of  Plants. 

(682)  It  was  long  ago  announced  by  Pouillet  (Pcyy.  Ann.  xi.  480), 
that  during  the  process  of  vegetation  Electricity  was  excited,  but  the 
conclusions  of  this  Electrician  were  not  confirmed  by  the  experiments 
of  Eeiss  {^Po§g.  Asm,  Izxix.  288).  Becquerel  more  recently  {Compt, 
Bend,  xxxi.  633)  observed  various  electric  actions  in  growing  plants, 
which,  however,  he  ascribed  to  a  chemical  origin.  The  latest  investi^ 
gations  are  those  of  Wartmann  (JBiUioiheque  Ukiverselle  de  Geneva^ 
Dec.  1850)  and  of  Buff  {Fhil  Mag.,  N,  B.,  voL  vii,  p.  122).  The 
ffUowing  are  the  conclusions  to  which  the  first  arrived  after  an 
investigation  continued  for  two  yean  :— 

1.**  Electric  currents  are  to  be  detected  in  all  parts  of  vegetables 
but  those  furnished  with  isolating  substances,  did  bark,  Ac,  Ac. 

2.''  These  currents  occur  at  all  times  and  seasons,  and  even  when 
the  portion  examined  is  separated  firom  the  body  of  the  plant,  as  long 
as  it  continues  moist. 

8.**  In  the  roots,  stems,  branches,  petioles,  and  peduncles,  there 
exists  a  central  descending,  and  a  peripherical  ascending  current: 
Wartmann  calls  them  axial  currents. 

.4.^  On  connecting,  by  means  of  the  galvanometer,  the  layers  d 
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the  stem  where  the  liber  and  the  albumiun  touch,  either  with  the 
most  central  parts  (pith  and  perfect  wood)  or  with  the  most  external 
parts  (young  bark),  lateral  currents  passing  from  these  layers  to 
surrounding  parts  have  been  detected. 

5."  In  the  leaf  the  current  passes  from  the  lamina  to  the  nenres, 
as  well  as  to  the  central  parts  of  the  petiole  and  the  stalk. 

6.**  In  the  flowers  the  currents  are  feeble.  They  are  very  marked 
in  the  succulent  fruits,  and  in  some  kinds  of  grain ;  the  currents 
from  fruits  proceeding  in  most  cases  from  the  superficial  parts  to  the 
adjacent  organs.  The  strength  of  the  current  depends  on  the 
season,  they  are  greatest  in  the  spring,  when  the  plant  is  bathed  in 
9ap. 

7.*"  Currents  can  also  be  detected  proceeding  from  the  plant  to  the 
soil,  which  is  thus  positive  with  relation  to  it,  and  currents  are  also 
manifested  when  two  distinct  plants  are  placed  in  the  circuit  of  the 
rheometer. 

(683)  These  experiments  have  been  repeated  and  confirmed  by 
Becquerel  (jOampieM  Bendus,  Not.  4th,  1850).  He  ascertained  par^ 
ticularly  the  determination  of  electrical  current?  from  the  pith  and 
the  wood  to  the  bark,  which  shows  that  the  earth  in  the  act  of  vege- 
tation continually  acquires  an  excess  of  positive  Electricity  and  the 
parenchyma  of  the  bark,  and  a  part  of  the  wood  an  excess  of  negative 
Electricity,  which  is  transmitted  to  the  air  by  means  of  the  vapour  of 
exhaled  water ;  and  the  opposite  electric  states  of  vegetables  and  the 
earth  give  reason  to  think  that  from  the  enormous  vegetation  in 
certain  parts  of  the  globe,  they  must  exert  some  influence  on  the 
electric  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere. 

(684)  Buff  objects  to  the  conclusions  of  Wartmann  and  Becquerel 
on  the  ground  that  the  platinum  wires  employed  by  these  electricians 
exhibit,  when  in  contact  with  the  liquids  in  the  plants,  different 
degrees  of  electric  excitation,  and  the  sum  or  the  difference  of  these 
actions  must  of  necessity  change  the  quantity,  and  perhaps,  also,  the 
quality,  of  the  original  action  due  to  the  plant  alone.  Hence  he  con- 
siders that  the  question,  whether  plants,  in  their  natural  condition 
and  during  their  free  growth,  discharge  Electricity,  is  not  answered 
by  these  experiments. 

The  method  he  adopted  was  altogether  different.  Two  beakers 
were  filled  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  with  mercury,  and  then  with 
water ;  the  plant  to  be  examined  had  its  roots  placed  in  one  and  its 
leaves  in  the  other.  Two  platina  wires,  hermetically  sealed  into 
glass  tubes,  exposing  a  few  lines  at  the  end,  were  immersed  in  the 
mercury  of  each  beaker,  and  connected  with  the  galvanometer.  The 
following  general  results  were  obtained :  *'  The  roots  and  all  the  inte- 
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rior  parts  of  the  plants  filled  with  sap,  are  in  a  permanently  negative 
condition^  while  the  moist  or  moistened  surface  of  the  firesh  hranches, 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  are  permanently  pontivehf  electric."  The 
direction  of  the  current  was  always  from  the  roots  to  the  leaves,  and 
(in  parts  of  plants)  from  the  place  of  severance  to  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  leaves ;  even  scratching  a  leaf  had  the  effect  of  determining 
a  current  from  the  wounded  to  the  entire  portion. 


II  2 
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CHAPTER  XI, 
THEEMO-ELECTRICirr. 

In  the  year  1821,  Professor  Seebeck,  of  Berlin,  made  the  capital 
discovery  that  electric  currents  may  be  excited  in  all  metallic  bodies 
by  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  temperature,  the  essential  conditions 
being  that  the  extremities  should  be  in  opposite  states  as  regards 
temperature.  His  apparatus  was  remarkably  simple :  it  consisted  of 
two  different  metals  (antimony  and  bismuth  were  found  the  most 
efficient),  soldered  together  at  their  extremities  and  formed  into 
frames  of  either  a  circular  or  a  rectangular  figure.  Electricity 
was  excited  by  the  application  of  heat  to  the  places  at  which  the 
metals  were  united,  and  was  evinced  by  the  disturbance  of  the 

Fig.  288. astatic  magnetic  needle  balanced  on  a  point, 

situated  between  the  extremities.  ^  Fig.  283 
shows  the  disposition  of  the  apparatus.  The 
best  effect  is  produced  by  heating  one  of  the 
compound  comers  by  the  flame  of  a  spirit- 
lamp,  and  cooling  the  opposite  comer  by 
wrapping  a  few  folds  of  filtering  paper  round 
it  and  moistening  it  with  ether.  Pouillet's 
arrangement,  Fig.  234,  consists  of  a  stout 
cylindrical  bar  of  bismuth  bent  twice  at  right 
angles  with  soldered  copper  wires  attached  to 
the  ends  communicating  with  a  contriyance 
on  the  stand  for  completing  the  electric 
circuit  in  any  direction. 
Fig.  (235)  shows  another  mode  of  arranging  the  metals :  e  e  is  a 

Fig.  285. 


Fig.  284. 


plate  of  copper,  the  ends  of  which  are  bent^  at  right  angles  and 
soldered  to  the  plate  of  bismuth  hh;  &  magnetic  needle  is  balanced  in 
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Vig.  236. 


tbe  interior  of  the  circuit.  The  apparatus  being  placed  in  the  mag- 
netic meridian,  one  of  the  junctions  of  the  metals  ia  heated  hj  a 
spirit-lamp,  the  needle  is  immediately  deflected  showing  the  passage 
of  an  electric  current  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  head,  i.  o.,  from 
the  hot  to  the  cold  end. 

In  Fig.  236  two  frames,  composed  of  platinum  and 
silver  wires,  are  represented  delicately  poised  on  the 
poles  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet,  a  spirit-lamp  being 
placed  between  them,  the  flame  of  which  causes  the 
circulation  of  thermo-electric  currents  in  the  wires,  as 
eyinced  by  their  rotation  round  the  poles  of  the 
magnet. 

(685)  Experiments  have  shown  that  the  thermo^* 
electric  properties  of  metals  have  no  connection  with 
their  galyanic  relations  or  their  power  of  conducting  heat  or  Elec- 
tricity ;  neither  do  they  accord  either  with  their  specific  gravities  or 
atomic  weights.  In  forming  a  thermo-electric  series,  it  is  desirable 
to  combine  an  extreme  positive  with  an  extreme  negative  metal. 

The  subjoined  table  by  Professor  Gumming  exhibits  a  series. 
When  any  of  these  metals  are  heated  at  their  point  of  junction, 
electrical  currents  are  developed  in  such  a  manner  that  each  metal 
becomes  positive  to  all  below  and  negative  to  all  above  it  in  the  test ; 
and  the  reverse  order  is  observed  if  the  point  of  junction  be  cooled. 


aarieg. 
(Hlena 
Blqmuth 
Kercwy ) 
Nickel     ( 
Platinum 
Palladium 
Cobalt         1 
Manganeee  ) 
Tin 
Lead 
Brass 
Rhodium 
Gold 
Copper 
Silyer 
Z3no 

Cadmium 
Charcoal    I 
Plumbago ) 
Iron 
Arsenio 
Antimony 


yolta  seriev 

Series  of  eatndaQton— 

bjaoidfc 

of  Electricity.            of  heat. 

Potanium 

BHvar                   Bilver 

Bariwa 

Coppw                 Gold 

Zino 

Lead                    Tin 

Gold  \                  Copper 

Tin 

Brass  >                 Platinum 

Iron 

Zinc  )                 Iron 

Bismuth 

Tin                      Lead 

Antimony 

Platinum 

Lead 

Palladium 

Copper 

lion 

SilTer 

Palladium 

Tellurium 

Gold 

Charcoal 

Platinum 

Lridium 
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(686)  Many  trials  have  been  made  to  construct  thermo-electric 
piles,  that  would  operate  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  admirable  instru- 
ment for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  genius  of  Yolta.  It  appears 
that  the  labours  of  MM.  Nobili  and  Melloni  were  first  crowned  with 
the  greatest  success.  These  two  philosophers  constructed  conjointly 
a  thermo-electric  pile,  with  which  they  made  some  very  interesting 
Fig.  287.  experiments  on  radiant  heat.  The  fole,  Pigs.  237, 
288,  was  composed  of  fifty  small  bars  of  bismuth  and 
antimony,  placed  parallel  side  by  side,  forming  one 
prismatic  bundle  thirty  millimetres*  long,  and  some- 
thing less  in  diameter.  The  two  terminal  faces  were 
blackened.  The  bars  of  bismuth,  which  succeeded 
alternately  to  those  of  antimony,  were  soldered  at  their  extremities 


H-g.. 


Fig.  288. 


to  the  latter  metal,  and  separated  at  every 
oth^  part  of  their  surfaces,  by  some  insulating 
substance,  such  as  silk  or  paper.  The  first  and 
last  bars  had  each  a  copper  wire  which  termi- 
nated in  a  peg  of  the  same  metal  passing  through 
a  piece  of  ivory,  fixed  in  a  ring.  The  space 
between  this  ring  and  the  elements  of  the  pile 
was  filled  with  some  insulating  substance.  The 
loose  extremities  of  the  two  wires  were  con- 
nected with  the  ends  of  the  wire  of  a  galvano- 
meter which  indicated  by  the  motion  of  the  needle  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  farthest  face  of  the  pile  was  above  or  below  that  of  the  other. 
In  !Fig.  239  is  a  representation  of  this  thermo-electric  pile,  as 
arranged  by  Melloni  for  his  experiments  on  radiant  heat :  t,  a  brass 
cylinder  containing  the  compound  bars,  having  the  wires  from  the 


Fig.  239. 


poles  connected  with  the  galvanometer,  which,  as  the  thermo-current 

*  A  metre  is  89*87  inches;  a  decimetre  8*9  inclies;  a  centimetre  0*89  inches  ; 
and  a  millimetre  0*089  inches. 
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has  but  litfcle  intensity,  Bbonld  consist  of  a  few  coils  of  pretty  stout 
copper  wire.  The  extremities  of  the  bars  at  h  being  exposed  to  anj 
source  of  radiant  heat,  such  as  the  copper  cylinder  d  heated  by  the 
lamp  J,  while  the  temperature  of  the  other  extremity  of  the  bars 
remains  unchanged,  a  current  of  Electricity  passes  through  the  wires 
firom  the  poles  of  the  pile  and  causes  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer 
to  be  deflected.  The  quantity  of  Electricity  circulating  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  difference  of  the  temperature  of  the  two  ends ;  that 
is,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  heat  falling  on  h,  and  the  effect  of 
this  current  of  Electricity  on  the  needle,  or  the  deviation  produced, 
'  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  Electricity  circulating,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  heat  itself — at  least  Melloni  found  this  correspond- 
ence to  be  exact  through  the  whole  are  from  zero  to  twenty  degrees, 


when  the  needle  is  truly  astatic.  The  deli- 
cacy of  this  apparatus  is  such,  that,  according 
to  Nobili,  it  is  capable  of  measuring  a  differ- 
ence of  temperature  of  TtW  of  a  degree. 

(687)  Thermo-piles  are  now  constructed 
by  soldering  together  at  their  alternate  edges 
bars  of  antimony  and  bismuth,  with  squares 
of  card-board  or  thick  paper  intervening  to 
prevent  contact,  the  terminal  metals  being 
furnished  with  wires  for  the  convenience  of 
connection. 

(688)  Pig.  240  is  a  representation  of 
Locke's  cx)nvenient  form  of  the  thermo- 
electric battery.  It  is  composed  of  from  30 
to  100  series  of  bars  of  antimony  and  bismuth 
soldered  together  at  their  extremities,  and 
placed  in  a  metallic  cylinder  which  is  then 
filled  with  plaster  of  Paris,  leaving  merely 
the  extremities  of  the  bars  exposed.  The 
first  bar  of  bismuth  is  connected  with  one 
mercury  cup,  and  the  last  antimony  bar  with 
the  other  cup.  The  instrument  is  put  in 
action  by  placing  it  in  a  vessel  of  ice,  and 
then  laying  the  hot  iron  plate  on  the  top. 

Eig.  241  is  Professor  Cumming's  stellar- 
form  thermo-electric  composite  battery.  It 
is  composed  of  a  series  of  forty  pairs  of  iron 
and  copper  wires,  formed  in  radial  lines  on  a 
circular  card-board.  The  battery  is  excited 
by  the  radiation  of  a  heated  body,  placed 


Fig.  240. 
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opposite  the  central  junctions,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  exterior 
parts  of  the  wire-frame  are  screened  from  the  influence  of  the  calorifio 
rays  by  a  polished  reflecting  screw. 

^-  242.  Pig.  242  is  F^fessor  Dove's 

ccmiposite  thermo-battery  for 
constant  currents.  It  c<m8i8tB 
(^  a  horizontal  half-cylinder  of 
wood  covered  with  100  pairs  of 
iron  and  platinum  wires,  which 
touch  its  periphery  in  such  a 
manner  that  all  the  iron  wires 
are  situated  in  a  right4ianded 
ball,  the  platinum  wires  in  a  left- 
handed  spiral.  The  elevation  of  temperature  at  the  junction  of  the 
imited  pairs  is  eflected  by  the  oil  or  water  contained  in  the  oblong 
trough  being  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp. 


Fig.  24a. 


Fig.  243  represents  Van  der  Yost's 
thermo-electric  combination,  consisting 
of  eighteen  pairs  of  bismuth  and  anti- 
mony prismatic  rods  united  alternately 
by  solder,  and  flxed  in  a  mahogany  box 
by  plasty  of  P^ris,  leaving  the  two 
extremities  of  the  metals  exposed  to 
be  acted  on  by  unequal  temperatures. 
To  use  it,  the  lower  end  is  placed  in 
a  freezing  mixture,  and  boiling  oil  or  water  is  placed  (m  the  top. 
Fig.  244.  Watkina*s  massive  thermo-electric 

pile  is  shown  in  Fig  244.    It  con- 
sists of  an  association  of  square 
bismuth  and  antimony  plates,  alter- 
nately soldered  together,  so  as  to 
form  a  composite  battery,  moimted 
in  a  frame  with  the  upper  and  lower 
junctions  of  the    metab  exposed. 
When  either  ends  are  slightly  ele- 
vated or  depressed,  in  regard  to  temperature,  the  electric 
current  is  established,  and  with  the  radiation  of  red  hot 
iron  at  one  extremity  and  ice  at  the  other,  all  the  ordinary 
electric  phenomena,   such  as  the  spark,  heat,  electro- 
magnetic rotations,  chemical  action,  ^.,  are  developed. 

(689)  A  very  ingenious  hygrometer,  foxmded  on 
thermo-electric  principles,  was  invented  by  Peltier,  Fig. 
245.    It  consists  of  iv  series  of  slender  bars  of  antimony 


Fig.  245. 
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and  bismutli,  arranged  alternately  in  the  farm  of  a  crown,  and 
metallicaUy  united  in  pairs:  the  extreme  bars  are  connected  bj 
eopper  wires,  with  binding  screws  attached  to  the-  stem  of  the 
support.  A  platinum  dish  containing  distilled  water  is  placed  on 
the  points  of  the  compound  bars.  An  electrical  current  is  deyeloped 
by  the  reduction  of  temperature,  occasioned  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  water  in  the  capsule,  and  the  deflection  of  the  galyanometer 
caused  thereby,  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  rapidity  of 
evaporation,  and  hence,  of  the'hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere.' 
(690)  It  was  discovered  by  Peltier  that  heat  is  abtorhed  at  the  sur- 
face of  contact  of  bismuth  and  antimony  in  a  compound  metallic  con* 
ductor  when  Electricity  traverses  it  from  the  bismuth  to  the  antimony, 
and  that  heat  is  generated  when  the  current  traverses  it  in  a  contrary 
direction.  This  is  referred  to  by  Joule  (Fhil.  Mag.  1843),  as  show- 
ing how  it  may  be  proved  that  when  an  electrical  current  is  continu- 
ously produced  from  a  purely  thermal  source,  the  quantities  of  heat 
evolved  electrically  in  the  different  homogeneous  parts  of  the  circuit 
are  only  compensations  for  a  loss  from  the  junctions  of  the  different 
metals,  or  that  when  the  effect  of  the  current  is  entirely  thermal, 
there  must  be  just  as  much  heat  emitted  from  the  parts  not  affected 
by  the  source,  as  taken  from  the  souroe.  Adie  (Fhil.  Mag,  vol.  v. 
p.  197,)  denies  the  production  of  cold  under  any  circumstances  by 
the  electrical  current,  but  the  following  ingenious  experiment  of 
Q^dall,  who  has  recently  re-investigated  the  subject  (PA»^.  Mag. 
vol.  iv.  1852,  p.  419,)  seems  quite  conclusive  on  the  point : — 

Fig.  246. 


B  is  a  curved  bar  of  bismuth  with  each  end  of  which  a  bar  of 
antimony  A  A  is  brought  into  close  contact;  in  front  of  the  two 
junctures  are  chambers  hollowed  out  in  cork,  and  filled  with  mercury. 
A  ounrent  ia  sent  from  the  ceU  B  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
arrow ;  at  M  it  passes  from  antimony  to  bismuth,  and  at  M^  from 
bismuth  to  antimony.  Now,  if  Peltier's  observation  be  correct,  we 
ought  to  have  the  mercury  at  M  warmed,  and  that  at  M'  cooled,  by 
the  passage  of  the  current.    After  three  minutes'  circulation,  the 
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voltaic  circuit  was  broken,  and  tbe  thermo-test  pair  A'  B'  dipped 
into  M^,  the  consequent  deflection  was  88* ;  and  the  sense  of  the 
deflection  proved  that  at  M'  heat  had  been  absorbed.  The  needles 
were  brought  quickly  to  rest  at  0%  and  the  test  pair  was  dipped  into 
M,  the  consequent  deflection  was  60®,  and  the  sense  of  the  deflection 
proved  that  at  M  heat  had  been  generated.  The  system  of  bars 
represented  in  the  figure  being  imbedded  in  wood,  the  junction  at  M 
was  cooled  slowly,  and  would  have  taken  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at 
least  to  assume  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  The  voltaic 
current  was  reversed,  and  three  minutes'  action  not  only  absorbed 
all  the  heat  at  M,  but  generated  cold  sufficient  to  drive  the  needle 
through  an  arc  of  20**  on  the  negative  side  of  0*. 

It  was  shown  by  Lenz  {Pogg,  Ann.  vol.  xliv.  p.  841),  that  if  two 
bars  of  bismuth  and  antimony  be  soldered  across  each  otiier  at  right 
angles,  and  they  be  touched  with  the  conducting  wires  of  the  batteiy, 
so  that  the  positive  current  will  have  to  pass  from  the  bismuth  to  the 
antimony,  a  cold  sufficient  to  freeze  water  may  be  produced ;  for  if  a 
cavity  be  excavated  at  the  point  of  contact,  and  a  drop  of  water 
previously  cooled  to  nearly  32"  be  placed  therein,  it  mil  rapidkf 
become  ice, 

(691)  The  first  account  we  have  of  the  production  of  a  spark 
from  a  thermo-electric  apparatus,  appears  in  a  communication  from 
Professor  Wheatstone  to  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Magazine  (vol.  x.  p.  414).     The  following  is  the  simple  statement  :~ 

The  Cav.  Antinori,  Director  of  the  Museum  at  Florence,  having 
heard  that  Professor  Linari,  of  the  University  of  Siena,  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  electric  spark  from  the  torpedo  by  means  of  an 
electro-dynamic  helix  and  a  temporary  magnet,  conceived  that  a 
spark  might  be  obtained  by  applying  the  same  means  to  the  thermo- 
electric pile.  Appealing  to  experiment,  his  anticipations  were  fully 
realized.  No  account  of  the  original  investigations  of  Antinori  has 
reached,  we  believe,  this  country,  but  Professor  Linari,  to  whom  he 
early  communicated  the  results  he  had  obtained,  immediately  repeated 
them,  and  published  the  following  additional  observations  of  his  own, 
in  L'lndicatore  Sanese,  No.  50,  Dec.  13, 1836. 

1*".  ''With  an  apparatus  consisting  of  temporary  magnets  and 
electro-dynamic  spirals,  the  wire  of  which  was  five  hundred  and  five 
feet  in  length,  he  obtained  a  brilliant  spark  from  a  thermo-electric 
pile,  of  Nobili's  construction ;  consisting  only  of  twenty-five  elements, 
which  was  also  observed  in  open  day-light. 

2**.  "  With  a  wire  eight  feet  long,  coiled  into  a  simple  helix,  the 
spark  constantly  appeared  in  the  dark,  on  breaking  contact,  at  every 
interruption  of  the  current ;  with  a  wire  fifteen  inches  long,  he  saw 
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it  seldom,  but  distinctly ;  and  witb  a  double  pile,  even  when  the  wire 
was  only  eight  inches  long.  In  all  the  above-mentioned  cases,  the 
spark  was  observed  only  on  breaking  contact,  however  much  the 
length  of  the  wire  was  diminished. 

3*.  "  The  pile,  consisting  merely  of  these  few  elements,  readily 
decomposed  water,  within  such  restricted  limits  of  temperature  as 
those  of  ice  and  boiling  water.  Short  wires  were  employed,  having 
oxidable  extremities ;  the  hydrogen  was  sensibly  evolved  at  one  of 
the  poles. 

4**.  "  A  mixture  of  marine  salt  moistened  with  water,  and  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  being  placed  between  two  horizontal  plates  of  gold,  com- 
municating respectively  with  the  wires  of  the  pile,  the  latter,  after 
having  acted  on  the  mixture,  gave  evident  signs  of  the  appearance  of 
revivified  silver  on  the  plate  which  was  next  the  antimony. 

5^.  **  An  unmt^etic  needle,  placed  within  a  close  helix,  formed  by 
the  wire  of  the  cuxniit,  was  well  magnetised  by  the  current. 

6**.  "  Under  thA  action  of  the  same  current,  the  phenomenon  of 
the  palpitation  of  mercury  was  distinctly  observed." 

(692)  The  principal  results  here  stated  were  verified  by  Professor 
Wheatstone ;  he  employed  a  thermo-electric  pile,  consisting  of  thirty- 
three  elements  of  bismuth  and  antimony,  formed  into  a  cylindrical 
bundle,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  one  inch  and  one- 
fifth  in  length ;  the  poles  of  this  pDe  were  connected  by  means  of 
two  thick  wires,  with  a  spiral  of  copper  ribbon,  fifty  feet  in  length, 
and  one  inch  and  a-half  broad,  the  coils  being  well  insulated  by 
brown  paper  and  silk.  One  face  of  the  pile  was  heated  by  means  of 
a  red-hot  iron,  brought  within  a  short  distance  of  it ;  and  the  other 
fece  was  kept  cool  by  contact  with  ice.  Two  stout  wires  formed  the 
communication  between  the  poles  of  the  pile  and  the  spiral,  and  the 
contact  was  broken  when  required  in  a  mercury  cup,  between  one  of 
the  extremities  of  the  spiral  and  one  of  these  wires.  Whenever 
contact  was  thus  broken,  a  small  hut  distinct  spark  was  seen  ;  it  was 
visible  even  in  day-light.  Professors  Daniell,  Henry,  and  Bache 
assisted  in  the  experiments,  and  were  all  equally  satisfied  with  the 
reality  of  the  appearance. 

At  another  trial.  Professor  Wheatstone  obtained  the  spark  from 
the  same  spiral,  connected  with  a  small  pile  of  fifty  elements,  on 
which  occasion  Dr.  Paraday  and  Professor  Johnston  were  present. 
On  connecting  two  such  piles  together,  so  that  the  similar  poles  of 
each  were  connected  with  the  same  wires,  the  same  was  seen 
brighter. 

(693)  Some  experiments  on  the  chemical  action  of  the  thermo- 
electric pile,  were  made  anterior  to  those  above  described,  by  Professor 
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Q-.  D.  Botto,  of  the  uniyeraitj  of  Turin,  with  a  differeat  aitangem^it 
of  metals ;  his  experiments  are  published  in  the  BibUotheque  Uni- 
yerselle  for  September,  1832.  His  thermo-electric  apparatus  was  a 
metallic  wire  or  chain,  consisting  of  twenfy  pieces  of  platinum  wixe, 
eaoh  one  inch  in  length,  and  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
alternating  with  the  same  number  of  pieces  of  soft  iron  wire,  of  the 
same  dimensions.  This  wire  was  coiled  as  a  helix  round  a  wooden 
rule,  eighteen  inches  long,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  joints  were 
placed  alternately  at  each  side  of  the  rule,  being  remoyed  from  the 
wood  at  one  side  to  the  distance  of  four  lines.  Emplojing  a  spiiit- 
lamp  of  the  same  length  as  the  helix,  and  one  of  NobiH'a  galvano- 
meters, a  very  energetic  current  was  sho¥n;i  to  exist;  acidulated 
water  was  decomposed,  and  the  decomposition  was  much  more  abun* 
dant,  when  copper  instead  of  platinum  poles  were  used ;  in  this  case, 
hydrogen  only  was  liberated.  The  current  and  decomposition  were 
augmented  when  the  joints  were  heated  more  highly.  Better  efiecta 
were  obtained  with  a  pile  of  bismuth  and  antimony,  consisting  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  elements,  bound  together  into  a  parailelopiped, 
having  for  its  base  a  square  of  two  inches,  three  lines,  and  an  ineh 
in  height. 

(694)  Eor  developing  Electricity  of  feeble  intensity  it  is  always 
best  to  employ  a  flat  copper  ribbon  coil.  Mr.  Watkins  found  that 
he  could  always  show  a  larger  spark  with  it  than  with  an  elongated 
wire  coil  and  large  temporary  magnet ;  and  that  the  snapping  noise 
accompanying  the  thermo-electric  spark  was  more  discernible. 

Mr.  Watkins  arranged  one  of  the  extremities  of  his  pile  of  strong 
sheet  copper,  cut  like  a  conlb,  and  covered  with  soft  solder ;  and  when 
the  moveable  extremity  of  the  flat  coil  is  passed  ovei:  the  comb,  and 
the  thermo-electric  pile  in  action,  bright  sparks  were  seen  every  time 
the  moving  part  of  the  coil  broke  the  circuit  by  leaviz^  a  tooth  of  the 
comb.  With  a  pile  consisting  of  thirty  pairs  of  bismuth  and  antimonyi 
one  inch  and  a-half  square,  and  one-eighth  tljiick,  with  the  ladiation&Qm 
red-hot  iron  at  one  extremity,  and  ice  at  the  other,  a  scl^  iron  electro- 
magnet under  the  inductiYe  influence  of  the  Electricity  thus  generated, 
supported  ninety-eight  pounds  weight.  The  same  experimentaliat 
states  tiiat  he  has  thermo-electric  piles  in  his  possession,  varying  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  pairs  of  metallic  elements,  which  give  brilliant  sparks 
by  simply  pouring  hot  water  QJX  one  end,  wM^  the  other  end  is  at  the 
tepiperature  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  that  sparks  are  exhibited  by  the 
same  piles,  when  the  temperature  is  reduced  at  one  end  by  the  aid  of 
ice,  while  the  other  end  is  at  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air. 
In  order  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  water,  Mr.  Watkins  employed 
a  massive  thexmo-battexy,  with  pairs  of  bismuth  and  antimony,  a  small 
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ftpparatus  for  tlie  decomposition  of  water,  of  tlie  ordinary  description, 
and  an  electro-dynamic  heliacal  apparatus.  The  primary  coil  of  wire 
was  ninety  feet  long,  and  when  the  thermo-electric  cnrrent  simply  per- 
vaded this  coil,  he  did  not  notice  any  disengagement  of  the  gases ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  contrivance  for  making  and  breaking  battery-contact  was 
put  in  action,  then  an  evolution  of  the  gases  took  place,  while  at  the 
same  time  powerful  shocks  were  received  from  the  secondary  coil  of 
wire  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet  long. 

(695)  Prom  the  interesting  discovery  made  by  Paraday,  of  the  high 
conducting  power  of  certain  fused  salts  for  voltaic  Electricity,  Dr. 
Andrews  was  led  to  ima^ne  that  thermo-ciirrents  may  be  excited  by 
bringing  them  into  contact  with  metals,  and  he  succeeded  in  verifying 
this  conjecture  in  the  following  manner : — 

(696)  Having  taken  two  similar  wires  of  platina  (such  as  are  used 
in  experiments  with  the  blowpipe),  and  connected  them  with  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  copper  wire  of  a  delicate  galvanometer,  he  fused  a 
small  globule  of  borax  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  on  the  free  ex- 
tremity of  oneof  the  platinum  wires,  and  introducing  the  free  extremity 
of  the  other  wire  into  the  flame,  he  brought  the  latter,  raised  to  a  higher 
temperature  than  the  former,  into  contact  with  tke  fiised  globule ;  the 
needle  of  the  instrument  was  instantly  driven  with  great  violence  to 
the  limit  of  the  scale.  The  direction  of  the  current  was  from  the 
hotter  platinum  wire  through  the  fused  salt  to  the  colder  wire.  A  per- 
manent electrical  current  in  the  same  direction  was  obtained  by  simply 
fusing  the  globule  between  the  two  wires,  and  applying  the  flame  of 
the  lamp  in  such  a  manner,  that,  at  the  points  of  contact  with  the 
fused  salt,  the  wires  were  at  different  temperatures. 

^97)  Dr.  Andrews  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  chemical  decomposi- 
tions by  this  peculiar  thermo-current.  A  piece  of  bibulous  paper, 
exposing  on  each  side  a  surftice  of  one-fourth  of  a  square  inch,  was 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  and  laid  on  a 
platinvm  plate,  which  was  in  metallic  connexion  with  one  of  the 
platinimi  wires  used  in  the  previous  experiments.  The  extremity  of 
the  other  platinum  wire  in  contact  with  the  globule,  was  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  bibulous  paper,  and  the  flame  of  the  lamp  was  so 
directed,  that  the  latter  was  the  colder  of  the  wires,  between  which 
the  globule  of  borax,  or  carbonate  of  soda,  was  fused.  The  platinum 
plate  in  this  arrangement,  therefore,  constituted  the  negative  pole,  and 
the  extremity  of  the  wire  applied  to  the  bibulous  paper  the  pontine 
pole,*    Accordingly  when  the  circuit  was  completed,  an  abundant 

*  Dr.  Andrews  fotmd  that  by  using  a  platinum  wire,  exposing  an  extenaiye 
snrfttce,  as  one  pole  of  a  voltaic  pair,  and  a  fine  wire  oAhe  same  metal  as  the 
other,  he  could  effect  the  decomposition  of  water;  when,  by  employing  a  pair  of 
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deposition  of  iodine  occurred  beneath  the  platinum  wire.  When  a 
similar  wire  of  platinum  was  substituted  for  the  plate  on  the  negatiye 
side,  the  effect  was  either  none  or  scarcely  perceptible. 

(698)  Dr.  Andrews  next  formed  a  compound  arrangement,  bj 
placing  a  series  of  platinum  wires  on  supports,  in  the  same  horizontal 
line,  and  fusing  between  their  adjacent  extremities  small  globules  of 
borax.  The  globules  and  wires  were  exactly  similar  to  those  that  are 
used  in  blow-pipe  experiments.  A  spirit-lamp  was  applied  to  each 
globule,  so  as  to  heat  unequally  the  wires  in  contact  with  it ;  and  the 
corresponding  extremity  of  each  wire  being  preserved  at  the  higher 
temperature,  the  current  was  transmitted  in  the  same  direction 
through  the  whole  series.  By  connecting  the  extremities  of  four 
cells  of  this  arrangement  with  an  apparatus  for  decomposing  water, 
in  which  the  opposite  poles  consisted  of  a  thick  platinum  wire,  and  a 
guarded  platinum  point  (both  being  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid),  very  minute  bubbles  of  gas  soon  appeared  at  the  guarded  point, 
and  slowly  separating  from  it,  ascended  through  the  liquid.  They 
were  obtained  in  whichever  direction  the  current  was  passed,  but 
rather  more  abundantly  when  the  point  was  negative  and  the  wire 
positive.  With  only  two  cells,  similar  bubbles  formed  in  a  visible 
manner  on  the  guarded  point,  but  in  such  exceedingly  small  quantity 
that  they  did  not  separate  from  it.  With  an  arrangement  contain- 
ing twenty  cells,  a  doubtful  sensation  was  communicated  to  the 
tongue,  when  the  poles  were  applied  to  it :  but  no  spark  was  visible, 
although  the  current  was  passed  through  a  helix  of  copper  wire, 
surrounding  a  bar  of  iron,  and  the  contact  was  broken  with  great 
rapidity,  by  means  of  a  revolving  apparatus.  It  is  necessary  to 
observe,  however,  that  the  lamps  were  unprotected,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  render  the  flames  of  such  a  number  of  spirit-lamps, 
burning  near  each  other,  so  steady,  as  to  heat  at  the  same  moment, 

Bunilar  platinum  plates,  or  similar  fine  wires  as  poles,  he  oould  obtain  no  suoh 
result  After  the  evolution  of  gas  had  ceased,  he  finds  that  an  additional  quantity 
is  procurable,  either  by  increasing  the  sur&ce  of  the  broad  pole,  or  by  remoying 
it,  and  heating  it  to  redness,  or  by  reyersing  the  direction  of  the  ourreni.  Dr. 
Andrews  accounts  for  this,  by  supposing  that  when  the  poles  exposed  on  both 
sides  equal  surfaces,  the  grates  iccr^  (ItMoIiwt  ii»  t^  Mowen^  ftote  6y  «^ 
liquid;  but  when  the  polar  sur&ces  were  unequal,  the  solution  of  the  gas  being 
greatly  fecilitated  by  the  broader  pole,  the  element  of  water  separated  there  was 
dissolved,  while  the  other  element  was  disengaged  in  the  gaseous  state  at  the 
wire,  which  served  as  the  opposite  pole.  In  order,  therefore,  to  discover,  in  ease 
of  difficulty,  whether  an  electrical  current  U  capable  of  decomposing  water,  or 
other  substances,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  poles,  having  very  unequal  surfiu^; 
and  this  will  be  effects^  in  the  most  perfect  manner  by  opposing  a  thick  wire,  or 
plate  of  platinum,  to  one  of  WoUaston's  guarded  points  (211). 
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in  the  required  manner,  all  the  globules  and  wires.  With  an  enlarged 
and  more  perfect  apparatus,  Dr.  Andrews  thinks  a  spark  might  be 
obtained. 

(699)  Hence  it  appears  that  an  electrical  current  is  always  pro- 
duced when  a  fused  salt,  capable  of  conducting  Electricity,  is  brought 
into  contact  with  two  metals,  at  different  temperatures,  and  that 
powerful  chemical  afBnities  can  be  oyercome  by  this  current  quite 
indep&ndetUhf  of  chemical  action.  The  direction  of  the  current  is  not 
influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  salt  or  metal,  being  always  from  the 
hotter  metal  through  the  fused  salt  to  the  colder ;  its  intensity  is 
inferior  to  that  of  the  hydro-electric  current  developed  by  platinum 
and  zinc  plates,  but  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  common  thermo- 
electric currents,  and  is  capable  of  decomposing,  with  great  facility, 
water  and  other  electrolytes.  Dr.  Andrews  foimd  also  that  currents 
were  produced  hefare  the  salt  becomes  actually  fused,  but  that  their 
direction  no  longer  follows  the  simple  law  before  enunciated,  but 
varies  in  the  most  perplexing  manner,  being  first  from  the  hot  metal 
to  the  cold,  then  with  an  addition  of  heat,  from  the  cold  to  the  hot ; 
and  again,  with  a  second  addition  of  heat,  from  the  hot  to  the  cold. — 
(See  Dr.  Andrews'  paper,  in  vol.  x.,  and  page  433,  of  the  L.  and 
B.  Phil.  Mag.) 

(700)  Since  the  phenomena  of  thermo-Electricity  seem  to  account, 
in  a  satisfactory  maimer,  fort  he  general  distribution  of  Elec- 
tricity and  magnetism  over  the  earth,  the  interest  attached  to  this 
peculiar  development  of  the  subtile  agent  we  have  been  engaged  with, 
is  exceedingly  great.  That  the  earth  may  be  considered  as  a  great 
magnet,  the  phenomena  of  the  dip  of  the  needle  sufficiently  show : 
and  the  fsicts  connected  with  electro-magnetism  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that,  when  a  magnetic  needle  is  in  its  natural  position  of  north 
and  south,  there  exist  electrical  currents  in  planes  of  right  augles  to 
the  needle  descending  on  its  east  side,  and  ascending  on  its  west 
side ;  we  must  hence  suppose  that  currents  of  Electricity  are  con- 
stantly circulating  within  the  earth,  especially  near  its  surface,  from 
east  to  west,  in  planes  parallel  to  the  magnetic  equator. 

(701)  The  cause  of  these  electrical  currents  has  been  thus  ex- 
plained by  Ampere.  The  earth,  during  its  diurnal  motion  on  its 
axis  from  west  to  east,  has  its  surface  successively  exposed  to  the 
solar  rays,  in  an  opposite  direction,  or  from  east  to  west.  The  surface 
of  the  earth,  therefore,  particularly  between  the  tropics,  will  be  heated 
and  cooled  in  succession,  from  east  to  west,  and  currents  of  Electricity 
on  thermo-electric  principles  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  established  in 
the  same  direction :  now,  these  currents  once  established,  from  east 
to  westy  will,  of  course,  give  occasion  to  the  magnetism  of  the  earth 
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from  north  to  south.  Hence^  the  magnetic  directive  power  of  the 
earth,  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  its  azia,  is  deriTed  firom  the 
thermo-electric  currents  induced  in  its  equatorial  regions  by  the 
nnequal  distribution  of  heat  there  present,  and  depending  principally 
on  its  diurnal  motion. 

GThe  actual  existence  of  these  electrical  currents  has  been  fully 
established  by  the  experiments  of  Fox,  Seich,  and  others,  made  in 
mines.  It  was  ascertained,  by  the  former,  that  by  connecting  two 
distant  parts  in  the  same  yein,  with  the  wires  of  a  galyanometer,  that 
currents  of  different  degrees  of  intensity  run  in  some  oases  from 
east  to  west,  and  in  others,  from  west  to  east.  Beich  ymfled  this 
obserration  in  the  mines  of  Saxony,  and  he  found  that  the  directi<m 
of  the  currents  depended  on  the  geographical  situation  of  the  place, 
and  on  the  depth  of  the  station  bdow  the  surface. 
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CHAPTEE  XIL 
THE  THEOBY  OP  THE  VOliTAIC  PILE. 

(702)  Ib  the  piy)xii]iatd  cause  of  the  voltaic  current  the  contact  of 
the  two  diBBimilar  metab^  or  id  it  the  action  of  the  oxidizable  metal 
on  the  water  of  the  acid  Boltition  i  This  question  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  profound  discussion.  It  has  Bireadj  been  stated 
that  the  first  view  of  the  subject  was  adopted  by  Yolta,  who,  attri- 
buting the  Electricily  of  the  pile  to  the  contact  of  dissimilar  metals, 
regarded  the  interposed  solutions  merely  as  imperfect  conductors, 
admitting  the  transfer  of  Elecl^city  when  the  circuit  was  completed; 
and  when  incomplete,  throwing  the  whde  by  induction  into  an 
eUctro-polar  state.  This  view  has  been  adopted  and  reasoned  on, 
with  their  peculiar  ingenuity,  by  the  German  philosophers ;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  powerful  maea  of  evidence  has  been  brought  against  it 
by  Earaday,  and  the  chemical  theory  has  obtained,  in  this  country 
at  least,  almost  universal  assent.. 

(703)  It  will  be  proper^  however,  to  atttempt  a  popular  account  of 
the  present  state  of  this  interesting  question.  By  Davy  the  electric 
state  of  the  pile  was  considered  as  due  partly  to  the  contact  of  the 
opposed  metals,  and  partly  to  the  chemical  action  exerted  on  them 
by  the  liquid.  He  concluded,  to  use  his  own.  words^*  that  ^'  chemical 
and  electrical  atiaractions  are  produced  by  the  same  cause ;  acting,  in 
one  case,  on  particles^  in  the  other  on  masies,  of  matter ;  and  that 
the  same  property,  under  different  modification^,,  is  the  cause  of  all 
the  phenomena  exhibited  by  different  voltaic  combinations."  By 
Dr.  Wollaston  the  phenomena  were  referred  solely  to  chemical 
action ;  and  he  even  attributed  the  Electricity  of  the  common  ma- 
chine to  the  oxidizement  of  the  amalgam,  and  found,  contrary  to  the 
experiments  of  his  great  contemporary,  that  the  electrical  machine 
was  not  acUve  in  atmospheres  of  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  or  carbonic 
acid.  The  first  suggestion,  however,  of  the  chemical  origin  of  voltaic 
Electricity  is  to  be  found  in  a  paper  communicated  by  Eabroni,  in 
1792)  to  the  IWentine  Academy.  This  phibsopher  ascribed  the 
convulsions  in  the  limbs  of  the  in>g,  in  the  experiments  <^  Galvani 
and  Yolta^  to  a  cheKoical  change  made  by  the  contact  of  one  of  the 

•'  KiiloBoiihical  TntoMctiaiia,  1$2^  p.  98», 
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metals  with  the  liquid  matter  on  the  parts  of  the  animal  body ;  to  a 
decomposition  of  this  liquid ;  and  to  the  transition  of  oxygen  from 
a  state  of  combination  with  it,  to  combination  with  the  metal.  He 
maintained  that  the  conyulsions  were  chiefly  due  to  the  chemical 
changes,  and  not  to  the  Electricity  incidental  to  them,  which  he  con- 
sidered, if  operating  at  all,  to  do  so  in  a  secondary  way.  Pepys 
placed  a  pile  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  and  found  that  in  the 
course  of  a  night,  200  cubic  inches  of  the  gas  had  been  absorbed ; 
while  in  an  atmosphere  of  azote,  it  had  no  action.  MM.  Biot  and 
Guvier  also  observed  the  quantily  of  oxygen  absorbed,  and  inferred 
from  their  experiments  that,  "  although,  strictly  speaking,  the  evolu- 
tion of  Electricity  in  the  pile  was  produced  by  oxidation,  the  share 
which  this  had  in  producing  the  effects  of  the  instrument  bore  no 
comparison  with  that  which  was  due  to  the  contact  of  the  metals, 
the  extremities  of  the  series  being  in  communication  with  the 
ground." 

(704)  The  source  of  the  Electricity  of  the  voltaic  pile  was  made 
by  Earaday  the  subject  of  the  8th,  16th,  and  I7th  series  of  his 
Experimental  Besearches.  By  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  247 
he  succeeded  in  producing  Electricity  quite  independent  of  contact, 
A  plate  of  zinc  (Eig.  247)  was  cleaned  and  bent  in  the  pfg.  247. 
middle  to  a  right  angle ;  a  piece  of  platinum,  about 
three  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  wide,  h,  was  fas- 
tened to  a  platinum  wire,  and  the  latter  bent  as  in  the 
figure.  These  two  pieces  of  metal  welpe  arranged  as 
shown  in  the  sketch ;  at  or  a  piece  of  folded  bibulous 
paper,  moistened  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
was  placed  on  the  zinc,  and  was  pressed  upon  by  the 
end  of  the  platinum  wire ;  when,  under  these  circum- 
stancesy  the  plates  were  dipped  in  the  dilated  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids,  or  even  in  solution  of  caustic  potash,  contained 
in  the  vessel  c,  there  was  an  immediate  effect  at  or,  the  iodide  being 
decomposed,  and  iodine  appearing  at  the  anode,  that  is,  against  the 
end  of  the  platinum  wire.  As  long  as  the  lower  ends  of  the  plates 
remained  in  the  acid,  the  electric  current  proceeded,  and  the  de- 
composition proceeded  at  a.  On  removing  the  end  of  the  wire 
from  place  to  place  on  the  paper,  the  effect  was  evidently  very 
powerful ;  and  on  placing  a  piece  of  turmeric  paper  between  the 
white  paper  and  the  zinc,  both  papers  being  moistened  with  a  solu- 
tion of  iodide  of  potassium,  alkali  was  evolved  at  the  cathode  against 
the  zinc,  in  proportion  to  the  evolution  of  iodine  at  the  anode;  the 
galvanometer  also  showed  the  passage  of  on  electrical  current ;  and 
we  have  thus  a  simple  circle  of  the  same  conjatruction  and  action  as 
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those  described  in  Chapter  Vli.,  except  in  the  absence  of  metallic 
contact. 

{705)  It  is  shown  hj  Faraday  that  metallic  contact  favours  the 
passage  of  the  electrical  current,  by  diminishing  the  opposing  affini- 
ties. When  an  amalgamated  zinc  plate  is  dipped  into  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  the  force  of  chemical  affinity  exerted  between  the  metal  and  the 
fluid  is  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  cause  sensible  action  at  the  sur- 
faces of  contact,  and  occasion  the  decomposition  of  the  water  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  metal,  though  it  U  sufficient  to  produce  such  a 
condition  of  Electricity  as  would  produce  a  current  if  there  were  a 
path  open  for  it ;  and  that  current  would  complete  the  conditions 
necessary,  under  the  circumstances,  for  the  decomposition  of  water. 
Now,  when  the  zinc  is  touched  by  a  piece  of  platinum,  the  path 
required  for  the  Electricity  is  opened,  and  it  is  evident  that  this  must 
be  far  more  effectual  than  when  the  two  metals  are  connected  through 
the  medium  of  an  electrolyte  ;  because  a  contrary  and  opposiny  action 
to  that  which  is  influential  in  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  then  intro- 
duced, or  at  any  rate  the  affinity  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
electrolyte  has  to  be  overcome,  since  it  cannot  conduct  without 
decomposition,  and  this  decomposition  re-acts  upon,  and  sometimes 
neutralizes,  the  forces  which  tend  to  produce  the  current. 

(706)  The  mutual  dependence  and  state  of  the  chemical  affinities 
of  two  distant  portions  of  actiug  fluids,  is  well  shown  in  the  following 
experiments :  Let  P  (Kg.  248)  be  a  Rg.  248. 

plate  of  platinum,  Z  a  plate  of  amal-     \  "^"^  ^\ 

gamated  zinc,  and  y  a  drop  of  dilute     ^  (  _  x 

sulphuric  acid;  no  sensible  chemical  ^  ^*'  * 

action  takes  place  till  the  points  P  Z  are  connected  by  some  body 
capable  of  conducting  Electricity :  then  a  current  passes ;  and  as  it 
circulates  through  the  fluid  at  y,  decomposition  ensues. 

In  Fig.  249  a  drop  of  solution  of  Kg.  249. 

iodide  of  potassium  is  substituted,  at        jp -^    « 

«,  for  the  acid :  the  same  set  of  effects     ^  /  / 

occurs ;  but  the  electric  current  is  in     N  ^  ^^^  a 

the  opposite  direction,  as  shown  by 
the  arrows. 

In  Pig.  250  the   dilute   sulphuric  Kg.  250. 

acid  and  the  iodide  of  potassium  are  ^  ^ 

opposed  to  each  other  at  y  and  x:    ^  )   I  ^  ^^^ 

there  is  no  metallic  contact  between  ^/  z  * 

the  zinc  and  platinum ;  but  there  is  an 

opposition  of  forces ;  the  stronger  (that  brought  into  play  by  the 
add)  overcomes  the  weaker,  and  determines  the  formation  and 
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direction  of  the  current;  not  merely  making  tl^t  ounent  p«94 
through  the  weaker  liquid,  but  actually  reversing  the  tendency  whiok 
the  elements  of  the  latter  have  in  rebtion  to  tha  zinc  and  platinum 
if  not  thus  counteracted,  and  forcing;  them  in  a  contrary  direction  to 
that  they  are  induced  to  follow,  that  its  own  current  nu^  haTe  firee 
course. 

(707)  To  decompose  a  compowid  by  tl|ie  current  from  a  single  pair 
of  plates  was  considered  impossible :  by  some  beautiful  experiments, 
however,  Faraday  proved  that  iodide  of  potassium,  protochloride  of 
tin,  and  ch^ride  of  silver,  may  be  decomposed  by  a  single  pair, 
excited  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  and  thereby  showed  the  direct 
opposition  and  relation  of  the  chemical  afSnities  concerned  at  the 
two  points  of  action.  Where  the  sum  of  the  opposing  affinities  wae 
sufficientiy  beneath  the  sum  of  the  acting  affinities,  deoompositioa 
took  place ;  but  in  those  cases  whero^  the  opposing  ajQSnities  prepon^ 
derated,  decomposition  was  efiectually  resisted^  and  the  euiTent  ceased 
to  pass, 

(708)  By  increasing  the  intensity  of  the  current,  without,  however, 
causing  more  Electricity  to  be  evolved,  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
muriatic  acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  fused  nitre,  and  fu^ed  iodide  and 
chloride  of  lead,  were  decomposed  by  a  single  pair.  This  increase  in 
intensity  was  effected  by  adding  a  Utile  nitric  acid  to  the  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  with  which  the  battery  was  charged;  and  that  tiiia 
addition  paused  no  increase  in  the  quantity  of  Electricity  was  ren* 
dered  evident  from  the  fact,  that  mere  wires  of  platinum  and  zinc 
evolved  sufficient  Electricity  to  decompose  muriatic  acid,  which  com- 
pound would  not,  however,  yield  to  a  large  pair  of  plates  excited  by 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  alone. 

(709)  The  source  of  the  Electricity  in  the  voltaic  circuit  is  the 
chemical  action  which  takes  place  between  the  metal  and  the  body 
with  which  it  combines.  As  volta^lectro  generation  ia  a  cape  of  mere 
chemical  action,  so  volta^lectro  decomposition  is  simply  a  case  of  the 
preponderance  of  one  set  of  chemical  affinities  more  powerful  in 
their  nature,  over  another  set  which  Bf^  less  powerful ;  and  the  forces 
termed  chemical  affinity  and  Electricity  are  one  and  the  same.  It  ia 
the  union  of  the  zinc  with  the  oxygen  of  the  water,  that  determlinea 
the  current  in  the  common  voltaic  battery;  and  the  quantity  of 
Electricity  is  dependent  on  the  quantity  of  zinc  oxidized,  and  in  a 
definite  proportion  to  it.  The  intensity  of  the  current  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  intensity  of  the  chemical  affinity  of  the  zinc  for  the  oxygen^ 
under  the  circumstances,  and  is  scarcely  (if  ever)  affected  by  the  use 
of  either  stroijig  or  weak  acid. 

(710)  Not  chqif^al  comfmuOiori,  alone,  l^ut.,  ch^qfkl  d^imvo^ift^ 
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ftlao,  is  i^uifiite  to  generate  a  cuf^nt  bf  Mectricitjr:  tlie  simple 
union  of  oxygen  with  zinc  will  not  pi^uce  Electricity.  The  oxygen 
mncrt  be  in  combin&tion,  and  the  compound  of  which  it  is  an  element 
must  be  an  electrolyU,  A  paii*  of  plates  df  zinb  and  platinum  inay 
be  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen  gas  sufficiently  high  to  cause 
npid  oxidation  of  the  zinc,  and  yet  a  voltaic  circle  will  not  be  formed, 
neither  will  any  cun«nt  be  excited  by  immersing  the  plates  in  liquid 
tthlorine.  Strong  chemical  action  and  high  ignition  are  khown  to 
attend  the  combination  of  platinum  and  tin ;  neverthelesis,  no  dere- 
lopment  of  Electricity  was  found  by  Fataday  to  attend  the  union  of 
these  metals ;  for,  though  a  good  conductor,  and  capable  of  exerting 
a  chemical  action  on  tin,  platinum  is  ^t  an  electrolyte,  l^as  not 
decomposed,  and  therefore  there  was  no  Mectaricity. 

(711)  When  a  fluid  amalgam  of  potassium,  containing  not  more 
than  a  hundredth  of  that  metal,  was  put  into  pure  water,  and  con- 
nected through  the  galvanometer  with  a  plat<9  of  platinum  in  the 
same  water,  an  electric  current  was  determined  from  the  amalgam, 
through  the  water,  to  the  platinum ;  so  also,  when  a  plate  of  cleati 
lead  and  a  plate  of  platinum  were  put  into  pure  water,  there  was  a 
current  sufficiently  (intense  to  deeompose  iodide  of  potassium,  pro- 
duced from  the  lead,  through  the  fluid,  to  the  platinum.  The  Elec- 
tricity in  both  these  caSes  must  be  referred  solely  to  the  oxidation  of 
the  metals,  as  in  neither  was  there  either  acid  Or  alkali  present  to 
combine  with,  or  in  any  way  act  on,  the  body  ptoduced. 

(712)  Although  a  piece  of  amalgamated  zinc  has  not,  when  alone, 
power  enough  to  take  the  oxygen  and  etp^l  the  hydrogen  from  water, 
it  would  appear  that  it  has  the  power  so  far  to  act  by  its  attraction 
for  the  oxygen  of  the  particles  in  contact  with  it,  as  to  place  the 
similar  forces  already  active  between  these  and  the  other  particles  of 
oxygen,  and  the  particles  of  hydrogen  in  the  water,  in  a  peculiar 
state  of  tension  or  polarity ;  and  probably  also,  at  the  same  time,  to 
throw  those  of  its  own  particles  which  are  in  conteu^  with  the  water, 
into  a  similar,  but  opposed  state.  Practically,  this  state  of  tension  is 
best  relieved  by  touching  the  zin<5  in  the  dilute  acid  with  a  metal 
having  a  less  attraction  fof  oxygen  than  the  zinc ;  the  force  of  chemi* 
cal  affinity  is  then  transferred  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner 
through  the  two  metals,  and  it  appears  impossible  to  resist  the  idea, 
that  the  voltaic  current  must  be  preceded  by  a  Hate  of  tennon  in  the 
fliiid,  and  between  the  fluid  and  the  zinc.  Earaday  endeavoured  to 
make  this  state  of  tension  in  the  electrolytic  conductor  evident  by 
transmitting  a  ray  of  polarized  light  through  it,  but  he  did  not 
succeed,  either  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  or  nitrate  of  lead. 

(718)  By  a  mm  of  beautiful  experimente  Earaday  has  riiown 
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that  electrolytes  can  conduct  a  current  of  Electricity  of  an  intensity 
too  low  to  decompose  them;  and  in  the  case  of  water,  when  the 
current  is  reduced  in  intensity  below  the  point  required  for  decom- 
position, then  the  degree  of  conduction  is  the  same,  whether  sul- 
phuric acid  or  any  other  of  the  many  bodies  which  can  effect  its 
transferring  power  as  an  electrolyte,  are  present  or  not ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  necessary  electrolytic  intensity  for  water  is  the  same, 
whether  it  be  pure,  or  rendered  a  better  conductor  by  the  addition  of 
these  substances ;  and  that  for  currents  of  less  intensity  than  this, 
the  water,  whether  pure  or  acidulated,  has  equal  conducting  power. 
The  following  remarkable  conclusion  is  also  pointed  out,  viz.,  that 
when  a  voltaic  current  is  produced,  having  a  certain  intensity, 
dependent  upon  the  strength  of  the  chemical  affinities  by  which  that 
current  is  excited,  it  can  decompose  a  particular  electrolyte  without 
relation  to  the  quantity  of  Electricity  passed ;  the  intensUy  deciding 
whether  the  electrolyte  shall  give  way  or  not ;  and  if  this  be  con- 
firmed, circumstances  may  be  so  arranged  that  the  same  quantity  of 
Electricity  may  pass  in  the  same  timey  in  at  the  same  surface,  into 
the  same  decomposing  hody  in  the  same  state,  and  yet  differing  in 
intensity,  wUl  decompose  in  one  ease  and  not  in  the  other :  for,  taking 
a  source  of  too  low  an  intensity  to  decompose,  and  ascertaining  the 
quantity  passed  in  a  given  time,  it  is  easy  to  take  another  source, 
having  a  sufficient  intensity,  and  reducing  the  quantity  of  Electricity 
from  it,  by  the  intervention  of  bad  conductors,  to  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  former  current,  and  then  all  the  conditions  will  be 
fulfilled  which  are  required  to  produce  the  result  desired. 

(714)  What  follows  is  exceedingly  important.  From  the  princi- 
ples of  electrolytic  action,  it  is  evident  that  the  quantity  of  Electricity 
in  the  current  cannot  be  increased  with  the  quantity  of  metal 
oxidized  and  dissolved  at  each  new  place  of  chemical  action :  hence,  in 
the  compound  voltaic  battery,  the  action  of  the  number  of  pairs  of 
plates  is  only  to  urge  forward  that  quantity  of  Electricity  which  is 
generated  by  the  first  pair  in  the  series,  and  this  is  effected  by  the 
amount  of  decomposition  of  water  and  oxidation  of  zinc  being  equal 
in  each  cell.  A  little  consideration  will  render  this  evident ;  for,  if 
we  consider  that  by  the  decomposition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  water 
in  the  first  cell  a  certain  quantity  of  Electricity  (equivalent  to  that 
associated  with  the  water  decomposed)  is  evolved,  it  is  clear  that, 
before  this  Electricity  can  pass  through  the  second  cell,  an  equal 
quantity  must  be  decomposed,  and  this  can  only  be  effected  by  the 
oxidation  of  an  equal  weight  of  zinc :  and  so,  for  each  succeeding  cell, 
the  electro-chemical  equivalent  of  water  must  be  decomposed  in  each 
before  the  current  can  pass  through  it ;  and  this  theoretical  deduction 
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Faradaj  has  pioved  bj  direct  experiment.  Each  cell,  then,  gives  a 
fresh  impulse  to  the  Electricity  generated  in  the  first  cell ;  or,  in 
other  words,  increases  the  intensity  of  the  current ;  and  though  we 
may  not  know  what  intensity  really  is,  being  ignorant  of  the  real 
nature  of  Electricity  itself,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  the 
degree  of  intensity  at  which  a  current  of  Electricity  is  evolved  by  a 
first  voltaic  element  shall  be  increased  when  that  current  is  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  a  second  voltaic  element,  acting  in  conformity, 
and  possessing  equal  power,  with  the  first. 

(715)  It  is  argued  by  Fbggendorf  (who  published  in  his  ''  Annalen," 
Jan.  1840,  a  most  profound  paper  on  the  theory  of  the  voltaic  pile) 
that  the  electrolytic  law  is  no  proof  of  the  chemical  origin  of  the 
Electricity  of  the  voltaic  apparatus,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  property  of 
all  currents,  voltaic,  frictional,  magnetic,  therma],  and  animal,  to 
decompose  on  their  passage  through  a  series  of  different  fluids,  equi- 
valent quantities  of  each.  But  the  greater  part  of  this  elaborate 
memoir  is  directed  against  that  experiment  on  which  so  much  stress 
is  laid  by  the  supporters  of  the  chemical  theory,  in  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  two  strips,,  one  of  zinc  and  the  other  of  platinum,  are  separated 
at  their  extremities,  on  the  one  side  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  on  the 
other  side  by  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  An  electric  current 
then  occurs  in  a  direction  which  indicates  the  preponderance  of  the 
sulphuric  add  circuit  over  that  of  the  iodide  of  potassium.  Now,  in 
this  experiment  there  \a— first,  the  affinity  of  the  oxygen  for  the  zinc ; 
and  second,  the  affinity  of  iodine  for  the  same  metal ;  both  endeavour 
to  excite  a  current,  but  that  of  the  oxygen  being  the^  strongest,  sets 
more  Electricity  in  movement  than  that  of  the  iodine ',  the  latter  is, 
therefore,  overpowered,  and  a  current  thus  originates  in  the  direction 
of  the  affinity  of  the  oxygen,  which,  at  the  same  time,  since  the  two 
metals  do  not  touch,  is  considered  as  affording  a  proof  of  the  non- 
necessity of  metallic  contact  to  excite  voltaic  Electricity. 

(716)  On  this  experiment  the  following  remark  is  made  by  Fog- 
gendorf:  ''The  experiment  is  so  remarkable,  and  the  exphmation 
given  has  in  appearance  so  much  plausibility,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  the  supporters  of  the  chemical  theory  have  regarded 
it  9S  the  main  prop  of  their  opinion.  Upon  the  defenders  of  the 
contact  theory,  however,  it  made  but  little  impression,  probably  from 
their  believing  that  no  regard  need  be  had  to  an  isolated  fact  speak- 
ing apparently  in  favour  of  the  chemical  theory,  considering  the 
numerous  objections  which  may  be  urged  against  it.  In  general, 
they  may  have  contented  themselves  with  this  otherwise  perfectly 
correct  position,  that  one  metal  as  soon  as  it  is  in  contact  with  two 
fluids,  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  single  metal ;  so  that  in  Fara- 
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day's  experiment  that  end  of  the  zinc  bar  which  touched  tiie  anl- 
phnric  acid  would  be  positiye  towarda  that  which  was  moiatened  hj 
the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium."  The  Qeinnan  professor  then 
details  a  vast  number  of  experiments  made  with  two  metals  and  two 
fluids  not  in  contact,  and  states  the  following  as  the  main  results  : 
ThiU  the  magnitude  of  the  electro-motive  Jbree  in  general  ia  altered, 
sometimes  increased,  sometimes  diminished,  by  any  substanees  added  ta 
water,  he  it  an  electrolyte  or  not,  and,  indeed  (which  should  he  weU 
observed),  increased /or  one  metal  combination,  and  diminished  fir 
another,  hy  the  same  substance,  added  to  the  water  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, Nor  has  he  heen  able  to  find  that  this  force  stands  in  direct 
roHo  to  the  energy  qfthe  qfflnity  between  the  positive  metal  and  the 
negative  constituent  of  the  fluid.  It  is  weak  in  cases  where  this  energy 
must  be  considered  as  strong^  and,  on  the  contrary,  strong  where  but  a 
weak  affinity  can  be  admitted.  Frequently,  indeed,  a  current  ori^ 
ginates,  and  at  times  a  powerful  one,  where,  to  judge  from  the  afinity, 
not  the  slightest  action  should  be  eapected, 

(717)  As  another  result  of  his  experiments,  Foggendorf  submita 
that  the  position  that  those  bodies  which,  brought  between  the 
metallic  elements  of  the  Toltaic  pile  render  it  active,  are  all  electro- 
lytes,* must  be  thus  alt^^d,  "  that  the  fluids  between  the  metallic 
plates  must,  it  is  true,  be  electrdytes,  i.  e,,  decomposable  bodies, 
since,  at  least  with  aqueous  fluids  and  with  a  certain  intensity  of 
current,  no  conduction  can  take  place  without  decomposition ;  but 
that  the  electro-motive  force  which  is  developed  on  the  contact  of 
these  fluids  with  the  metals,  is  not  in  any  necessary  connection  with 
the  conductivity  or  decompoaability,  and  can  be  increased  or  dimi- 
nished  by  bodies  which  are  not  electrolytes,  i.  e.,  not  directly  deoom- 
posable.*' 

(718)  Professor  Pcggendorf  is  not  satisfied  with  the  passive  part 
which  the  chemical  theory  assigns  to  the  negative  metal  in  a  voltaic 
combination.  He  thinks  his  experiments  warrant  the  conduaion 
that  it  is  essential  to  the  generation  of  the  current.  If  the  negative 
metal  in  a  circuit  has  merely  to  act  a  passive  part,  to  perform  merely 
the  function  of  conducting,  then  the  best  conductor  should  produce 
the  strongest  current,  or  rather,  the  greatest  ekctro-motive  fon^ ;  and 
as  copper  is  a  better  conductor  of  Electricity  than  platinum,  a  copper* 
zinc  circuit  ought  to  be  more  efficacious  than  a  platinum-ainc  circuit, 
which  is  contrary  to  fact. 

(719)  With  respect  to  the  experiment  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
iodide  of  potassium,  the  German  electrician  states  that  it  is  only  at 
first  and  transitorily  that  the  sulphuric  acid  has  the  ascendancy,  and 

*  FwadAy'B  Exp.  ReBMrehM^  859,  921. 
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thafc  BubBeqaently,  although  imquegtionablj  it  attacks  the  ziiic  more 
Tiolentlj  than  the  iodide  of  potassium,  it  gives  waj  to  the  latter  salt : 
a  fact  he  thijiks  conclusiye  against  the  chemical  theory.    The  reason 
that  Paradaj  obtained  different  results  is  to  be  accounted  for  from 
the  sulphuric  acid  not  being  pure,  but  mixed  with  nitric  add,  in 
which  case  it  always  maintains  a  high  degree  of  superiority  over 
iodide  of  potassium.    The  addition  of  the  nitric  acid,  according  to 
Faraday's  theory,  increases  the  intensity  without  interfering  with 
the  quantity  of  the  Hectricity^produced;  but  if  the  intensity  of 
a  chemical  action  is  to  be  measured  by  the  quantity  of  metal  dis- 
Bolyed  from  a  umty  of  surface  in  the  wnity  of  time,  then  if  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids  be  taken  of  such  a  degree  of  concentration  that  they 
both  dissolye  just  the  same  quantity  of  a  like  Einc  surface  in  the 
same  time,  there  is,  says  the  German  professor,  no  reason  why  the 
nitric  acid  should  enjoy  any  single  advantage  oyer  the  sulphuric  acid, 
more  particularly  as  both  are  non-electrolytes.    Neyertheless,  as 
nitric  acid  does  deyelope  a  greater  degree  of  electro-motive  force  than 
sulphuric  acid,  the  chemical  theorists  must  suppose  that  the  quality 
of  the  chemical  action  produces  a  specific  diference  in  the  excited 
Electricity ;  but  Foggendorf  declares  that  he  has  convinced  himself 
in  the  most  positive  manner,  that  the  result  of  the  addition  of  the 
nitric  acid  does  decidedly  not  arise  from  the  chemical  attach  of  this 
add  on  the  zinc,  hut  solely  from  an  action  of  it  on  the  platinum.    The 
acids  were  separated  by  animal  membrane,  a  sine  (amalgamated) 
plate  being  immersed  in  the  sulphuric,  and  a  platinum  in  the  nitric 
acid ;  the  two  other  plates,  zinc  and  platinum,  standing  in  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium.     The  restdt  was,  that  the  separated  acids  not 
only  excite  an  eleetro^motive  force  quite  as  great  as  the  mixedy  hut  have 
a  slight  superiority  over  these :  a  fact,  in  the  professor's  opinion,  pei^ 
feotly  destroying  the  chemical  theoiy  of  galvanism.     Finally,  not 
only  the  cases  examined  in  the  memoir,  but  others  in  previous  ones 
by  Fechner  and  others,  are  considered  as  proving  in  the  most  erident 
manner  that  the  energy  of  the  direct  chemical  attack  of  the  fluid  on 
positive  metal  does  in  no  way  stand  in  any  connection  with  the 
intensity  of  the  excited  electromotive  force ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  is  not  proved  that  the  local  action  ia  ever  converted  into  circulating, 
or  weakened  by  it.*    What  has  been  advanced  as  such  is  founded  on 
error.    And  lastly,  it  is  urged  that  the  decrease  of  the  hydrogen  at 
the  zinc,  which  results  on  the  closing  of  the  circuit,  does  not  happen 
from  a  transfer  of  this  hydrogen  to  the  negative  metal,  but  simply 
from  the  oxygen  being  carried  by  the  current  to  the  zinc,  and  there 
combining  with  the  hydrogen. 

*  Faraday's  Exp.  Researches,  99^ 
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(720)  The  theories  of  Toltaic  Electricity  hare  been  examined  with 
much  attention  by  Professor  De  la  Bive,  of  Geneva.  The  following 
is  a  brief  abstract  of  an  admirable  memoir  which  he  published  in 
1828,  entitled,  "  Jnalysis  of  the  circumstances  ichjeh  determine  the 
directum  and  intensity  qfthe  electric  current  in  a  voltaic  pair,** 

(721)  1st.  He  strongly  coi^tends  that,  insuring  the  absence  of 
calorific  and  mechanical  action,  no  Electricity  can  be  developed  in 
bodies,  when  they  do  not  undergo  chemical  action.  All  the  experi- 
ments that  have  hitherto  been  brought  forward  in  opposition  to  this 
are  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the  very  great  difficulty  of  securing  the 
absence  of  chemical  action  in  their  prosecution.  Messrs.  P&ff  and 
Becquerel  employed  a  condenser,  of  which  one  of  the  plates  was 
copper  and  the  other  zinc,  between  which  a  communication  was 
established  by  means  of  an  insulated  arc  of  copper :  the  plates  were 
in  vacuo,  in  hydrogen,  or  in  azote  carefully  dried ;  or  the  copper  plate 
was  gilt,  and  the  zinc  plate  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  lac  varnish. 
But  De  la  Bive  says,  it  can  easily  be  shown,  that  in  one  case  suffi- 
cient air  (atmospheric)  is  always  present  to  produce  slight  oxidation 
of  the  zinc ;  and  in  the  other,  the  coating  of  varnish  is  too  thin  to 
prevent  oxidation,  which  took  place  through  the  pores  the  alcohol 
produced  by  evaporation. 

(722)  But  chemical  action  may  be  entirely  excluded.  Fairs  oi 
platinum  and  rhodium,  and  pairs  of  platinum  and  gold,  give  no 
current  in  very  pure  nitric  acid;  nor  do  pairs  of  platinum  and 
palladium  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  but  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid 
in  the  one,  or  nitric  acid  in  the  other,  immediately  determines  one. 
The  following  experiment  was  made : — 

Two  plates  of  perfectly  polished  steel  were  immersed  in  a  flask 
containing  solution  of  potash:  one  was  insulated,  and  the  other 
metaDically  fixed  by  its  extremity  to  a  plate  of  platinum  immersed  in 
the  same  liquid :  the  two  steel  plates  were  &ted  in  a  cork,  the  upper 
end  of  each  passing  into  the  air.  In  three  years  the  immersed  sur- 
faces had  not  lost  any  degree  of  polish ;  yet,  according  to  Yolta,  the 
plate  connected  with  the  platinum  ought  to  have  been  oxidated,  par- 
ticularly, since  potash  is  a  good  conductor  of  Electricity.  The  ends 
outside  the  cork  were  both  oxidated — the  associated  plate  by  far  the 
most  so :  hence  it  follows  that  oxidation  must  have  commenced  in 
order  to  the  existence  of  an  electric  current.  The  current  produced 
by  this  oxidation  decomposes  water,  and,  in  consequence,  determines 
a  stronger  oxidation  on  the  steel  plate  connected  with  the  platinum ; 
and  this  oxidation,  in  its  turn,  increases  the  energy  of  the  current, 
and  is  thus  both  cause  and  effect. 

(723)  He  says  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  forma- 
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tion  of  coatings  of  miboxide  on  the  surfaces  of  metals,  which  some- 
times take  place  with  great  rapidity,  and  may  be  seen,  by  comparing 
the  recently  brightened  snrfiice  of  a  metal  with  one  that  has  for  some 
time  been  exposed  to  the  air.  If  a  bright  surface  be  rubbed  with  a 
cork,  the  metal  is  always  negative ;  but  if  the  rubbing  be  deferred 
for  a  time,  the  metal  is  always  positive,  even  in  dry  air.  This  is 
evidently  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  a  coating  of  suboxide,  which 
is  removed  by  the  rubbing  substances,  the  Motion  afterwards  taking 
place  between  the  metal  and  its  oxide,  which  causes  the  former  to  be 
positive.  Again,  if  a  metal  which  has  been  brightened  and  allowed 
to  remain  for  some  time  in  dry  air,  be  fixed  to  the  negative  pole  of  a 
battery,  and  a  plate  of  platinum  to  the  positive,  and  both  immersed 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  oxygen  appears  at  the  positive  pole  some 
seconds  before  the  hydrogen  shows  itself  at  the  negative,  which 
shows  that  the  latter  must  have  been  employed  in  deoxidating  the 
negative  metal. 

(724)  The  experiment  of  Becquerel,  of  immersing  pure  oxide  of 
manganese  and  platinum  in  pure  water,  is  also  unsatisfactory ;  for 
the  current  is  not  perceptible  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  during 
which  time  the  Electricity  due  to  chemical  action  (either  from  the 
slight  deoxidation  of  the  peroxide,  or  the  formation  of  a  hydrate)  is 
accumulating ;  here  the  platinum  is  positive. 

''All  chemical  action  disengages  Electricity;  but  the  Electricity 
disengaged  is  not,  in  every  case,  nor  under  every  form,  proportional 
to  the  vivacity  of  the  chemical  action.  Two  principfQ  circumstances 
may  explain  this  anomaly:  viz.,  the  immediate  recomposition  in  a 
larger  or  smaller  proportion  of  the  two  Electricities,  at  the  points  at 
which  they  are  separated  by  chemical  action;  and  the  particular 
nature  of  this  action,  which,  according  to  the  bodies  between  which  it 
is  exerted,  gives  rise  to  electric  effects  more  or  less  intense." 

(725)  It  is  necessary  here  carefully  to  distinguish  the  Electricity 
perceived  from  the  WoctiiQitj  produced :  the  latter  must  evidently  be 
proportional  to  the  extent  of  the  chemical  action ;  that  is,  that  in  a 
given  time  it  depends  upon  the  number  of  chemical  atome  which  are 
combined,  and  consequently  upon  all  the  other  circumstances  which 
may  have  exerted  an  influence  upon  the  number  of  these  combina- 
tions (the  extent  of  the  surfisuse  exposed  to  chemical  action,  the 
vivacity  of  that  action,  &c.).  The  Electricity  perceived,  is  a  portion 
of  the  Electricity  produced,  a  portion  which  depends  on  the  relative 
oonductibility  of  the  bodies  entering  into  the  system  in  which  the 
Electricity  is  propagated,  upon  the  disposition  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  system,  and  upon  the  nature  of  the  apparatus  to  be  employed 
in  showing  the  presence  of  the  Electricity,  &c.|  circumstances  which 
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all  hare  an  influence  on  the  degree  of  fbdilitj  with  which  the  two 
electric  principles  fallow  some  certain  course,  or  become  again  im^ 
mediately  united  to  the  same  surface  &om  which^  hy  chemical  actioti, 
they  are  separated. 

(726)  When  a  capsule  of  platinum,  filled  with  sulphuric  or  diluted 
nitric  acid,  is  placed  up<»i  the  plate  of  a  ccmdenser,  and  a  plate  o( 
sine  held  in  the  fingers  is  immersed  in  it,  a  very  feeble  charge  is 
given  to  the  plate  of  the  condenser,  although  the  chemical  action 
may  have  been  very  lively :  the  reason  is,  not  that  there  has  not  been 
an  enormous  disengagement  of  Electricity — a  fiict  which  may  be 
proved  by  employing  this  Sleotricity  in  producing  a  cui^rent,**— but^ 
in  this  experiment,  the  negative  Electricity  developed  in  the  zinc 
unites  with  the  positive  with  much  greater  facility  than  it  can  pass 
through  the  fingers  and  the  body  of  the  experimenter  in  wder  to 
lose  itself  in  the  earth.  There  will,  therefore,  be  only  a  very  feeble 
positive  tension,  often  scarcely  any ;  but  if  the  diluted  acid  is  re^ 
placed  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  though  the  chemical  action 
will  be  less  lively,  the  electric  tension  will  be  much  stronger,  this 
acid  being  a  very  bad  conductor,  and  the  passage  of  the  Electricity 
&om  the  liquid  to  the  metal  immersed  in  it,  being  extremely  difficult, 
the  two  Electricities  uniting,  on  the  surface  attacked,  in  much 
smaller  proportions :  if,  instead  of  a  piece  of  metal,  a  piece  of  wood, 
rather  moist,  is  immersed  in  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the 
positive  tension  acquired  by  the  acid  is  still  stronger.  If  a  capsule, 
made  of  an  oxidable  metid,  be  employed,  and  after  heating  it,  a  few 
drops  of  a  liquid  capable  of  attacking  it  at  that  high  temperature,  in 
ever  so  small  a  degree  (pure  water  is  sufficient),  be  poured  into  it,  a 
quantity  of  negative  Electricity  is  developed,  which  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  be  sensible  without  the  assistance  of  the  condenser,  and 
even  to  give  sparks.  In  this  case,  the  drop  of  liquid  injected  into  the 
hfeated  capsule  is  converted  into  vapour  while  it  is  attacking  the 
metal,  and  carries  off  with  it  the  positive  Electricity  which  cannot 
then  combine  immediately  with  the  negative  Electricity  left  in  the 
metal;  but  if  even  the  smallest  quantily  of  liquid  remains  in  the 
capsule,  unvaporized,  the  immediate  recomposition  takes  place,  and 
cmiy  very  feeble  traces  of  negative  !^ectricity  can  be  obtained.  If 
the  Electricity  developed  by  the  action  of  a  gas^  or  by  that  exerted 
by  a  humid  body,  such  as  the  hand  or  a  piece  of  wood,  upon  the 
metal  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  be  often  much  stronger  than  the 
Electricity  resulting  from  the  much  livelier  action  of  a  liquid,  the 
reason  is,  that  in  the  former  case,  the  immediais  reeompoeition  of  the 
two  electric  pdnciples  is  almost  nuU,  ia  consequence  of  the  impeifeet 
conductibility  of  the  exciting  bodies,  and  that  the  Electricity  pn>> 
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duoed  ia  almost  entirely  peroeiyed.    Thore  ir,  however,  a  slight  re- 
composition  ;  for  the  negative  tension  of  an  insulated  metal  is  sensibly 
angmeated  by  giving  a  transUUoiy  motion  to  the  gas  which  attacks 
its  surfiioe ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  positive  Electricity 
accumulated  in  the  gas,  being  removed  with  it,  cannot  unite  with  the 
n^ative  left  in  the  metal.    The  piineiple  of  the  immediate  reoom- 
position  of  the  two  Electricities  appHes  also  to  the  production  of 
eleciario  currents  in  a  pair.    In  very  lively  chemical  actions,  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  Electricities  developed  often  undergoes  this  recom* 
position ;  a  small  part  only  runs  through  the  whole  circuit,  especially 
if  it  be  not  a  very  good  conductor,  which  is  the  reason  that  the 
strongest  currents  are  not  always  those  prodaced  by  the  most  lively 
chemical  actions,  and  that  in  a  pair,  the  metal  most  attacked  U  not 
ahoatfs  the  podtwe  one;  that  is,  the  one  whence  the  current  com- 
mences.   However,  the  latter  case  occurs  only  when  each  of  the  two 
metals  of  the  pair  are  immersed  in  different  liquids.  A  single  example 
may  be  adduced :  a  plate  of  zinc  is  immersed  in  concentrated  sul<- 
phuric  acid,  and  a  plate  of  copper  in  nitric  acid :  the  two  acids  are 
immediately  in  contact,,  and  the  two  metallic  plates  communicate  by 
means  of  the  wire  of  a  galvanometer^    In  this  pair  the  zinc  is  positive, 
though  it  is  much  less  attacked  than  the  copper,  because  the  two 
Electricities  developed  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the 
zinc,  can  be  more  easily  reunited  by  making  the  tour  of  the  circuit, 
than  by  passing  from  the  sulphuric  acid  to  the  zinc,  and  reciprocally  \ 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  two  Electricities  developed  by  the  action 
of  the  nitric  acid  on  the  copper,  reunite  immediately  with  the  greatest 
facility,  in  consequence  of  the  conductibUity  of  the  nitric  acid,  and 
the  ready  passage  of  the  Electricity  from  that  acid  to  the  copper ; 
while  to  make  the  circuit,  they  woidd  be  obliged  to  traverse  the  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  which  is  a  very  imperfect  conductor,  and 
pass  from  the  zinc  to  the  acid — a  very  difficult  passage.    Two  cir- 
cumstances prove  the  exactitude  of  this  explanation:  1.  The  same 
result  is  obtained  in  the  preceding  experiment  by  substituting  a 
plate  of  zinc  similar  to  thai  which  is  immersed  in  the  sulphuric  acid 
&r  the  plate  of  copper  immersed  in  the  nitric  acid.    2*  If  a  capsule 
of  platinum  be  pat  upon  the  plate  of  a  condenser,  and  filled  in  sue- 
cession  with  nitric  acid  and  ooncenlvated  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  plate 
of  copper  or  zinc  held  between  the  fingers,  be  immersed  in  the  formep 
liquid,  and  a  plate  of  zinc  in  the  latter,  a  much  stronger  podtive 
ELQctricity  ia  obtained  in  the  second  case  than  in  the  first. 

(727)  In  applying  these  principles  to  the  explanation  of  the  theory 
of  the  voltaic  pile,  De  la  Sive  remarks,  tlu^  the  use  of  Ae  pile  is  to 
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facilitate  the  passage  of  the  carrent  through  imperfect  conductors,  and 
not  to  increase  the  quantity  of  ^Electricity  ;  for  the  utmost  that  can  be 
effected  bj  a  pile  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  similar  pairs  is  to 
compel  all  the  Electricity  produced  by  only  one  of  its  pairs,  to  pass 
through  the  conducting  body  which  connects  its  poles.  The  only 
means  of  attaining  this  object  is  to  separate  the  two  metals  of  a  pair 
by  other  pairs,  as  similar  to  the  first  as  possible.  These  intermediate 
pairs,  the  number  of  which  should  correspond  to  the  more  or  less  im- 
perfect conductibility  of  the  bodies  interposed,  will  each  produce  as 
much  Electricity  as  the  extreme  pairs.  But  these  Electricities  do  not 
pass  through  the  conductor^  they  only  compel  the  Electricities  of  the 
extreme  pairs  to  pass  through  it  almost  in  totality. 

(728)  Let  us  see  how  this  effect  is  produced.  '^  We  shall  take  a  pile 
in  activity,  and  suppose  that  all  the  pairs  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
so  exactly  similar  in  every  respect  that  the  £ree  Electricity  on  each  of 
them  has  the  same  intensity.  Let  &  be  a  pair  in  the  pile  taken  at 
hazard,  and  disposed  in  such  a  manner  that  its  zine  is  immersed  in  the 
same  liquid  as  the  copper  of  the  pair  a,  which  precedes  it ;  and  its 
copper  in  the  same  liquid  as  th'fe  zinc  of  the  pair  c,  which  follows  it. 
The  chemical  action  of  the  liquid  upon  the  zinc  of  the  pair  ft,  developes 
in  it  a  certain  quantity  of  Electricity ;  the  portion  of  this  Electricity, 
which  does  not  undergo  immediate  recomposition,  remains  free,  and 
the  same  for  all  the  pairs,  they  being  similar  and  symmetrically  dis- 
posed with  relation  to  each  other.  According  to  thiEi,  the  positive 
Electricity  of  ft,  developed  by  chemical  action,  in  the  liquid  in  which 
the  copper  of  a  is  immersed,  neutralizes  the  negative  Electricity  of 
this  latter  pair,  which  is  equal  to  it.  Ixx.  the  same  maimer,  the  nega- 
tive Electricity  of  ft,  which  by  chemical  action  is  carried  to  the  zinc, 
and  thence  to  the  copper  in  contact  with  the  zinc,  neutralizes  the 
positive  Electricity  of  c,  which  also  is  perfectly  equal  to  it.  There 
remains,  then,  an  excess  of  free  positive  Electricity  in  the  liquid  in 
which  the  zinc  of  a  is  immersed,  and  an  excess  of  free  negative 
Electricity,  perfectly  equal  upon  the  copper  of  c.  But  these  free 
Electricities  are^neutralized  by  the  equal  and  opposite  Electricities  of 
the  following  pairs,  with  regard  to  which  we  may  reason  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  pairs  a,  ft,  e.  Thence  there  results  an  excess  of 
fi-ee  positive  Electricity  at  the  extremity  of  the  pile,  at  the  side  of  a ; 
and  an  exactly  equal  excess  of  negative  Electricity  at  the  extremity, 
situated  at  the  side  of  ft.  Such  is  found  to  be  the  fieust,  if  a  commu- 
nication be  established  between  each  of  the  extremities  and  an  electro- 
scope :  and  if  they  be  united  by  a  conductor  the  two  excesses  of  free 
Electricity  are  collected  together  and  form  the  current.  The  intensity 
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of  tlds  current,  as  experiment  has  proved,  ought  to  be  perfectly  equal 
to  that  of  the  current  which  is  established  in  the  pile  itself  between 
all  the  pairs." 

(729)  M.  de  la  Bire  next  proceeds  to  show  how  it  happens,  that 
though  the  quantity  of  free  ELectricitj  developed  upon  each  pair  of 
the  pile  be  frequently  not  mathematieMy  the  same,  yet  the  current 
which  traverses  a  conductor,  uniting  the  two  extremities,  is  still 
mathematically  equal  to  that  which  traverses  each  of  the  pairs. 

To  establish  this  important  result,  instead  of  soldering  the  zinc  and 
copper  of  the  same  pair  to  each  other,  an  independent  conductor 
must  be  fixed  to  each.  By  means  of  these  two  conductors,  a  metallic 
communication  is  established  between  the  two  metals  of  the  pair  by 
the  intervention  of  one  of  the  wires  of  a  double  galvanometer,  the 
second  wire  of  which  serves  as  conductor  to  the  current  of  a  second 
pair  of  the  same  pile,  or  to  effect  a  communication  between  the  twopoles. 

(730)  If  these  two  currents  are  caxefdlly  made  to  pass  in  contrary 
directions  in  each  of  the  wires  of  the  galvanometer,  their  action  on 
the  needle  will  be  always  found  absolutely  null,  provided  they  are 
mathematically  equal.  This  equalxt)"  is  easily  explained.  Take  the 
most  feeble  pair  in  the  pile ;  let  h  be  the  pair;  the  positive  Electri* 
city  disengaged  by  5  cannot  neutralize  all  the  negative  of  a;  there 
will  remain  then,  in  the  copper  of  a,  an  excess  of  negative  Electricity, 
which  will  retain,  by  neutralizing  it,  an  equal  quantity  of  positive ; 
the  result  will  be,  that  a,  though  much  stronger  than  5,  can  only  set 
at  liberty  a  quantity  of  positive  Electricity  equal  to  that  of  h.  It 
appears  frt>m  this  analysis,  that  the  current  of  each  pair,  and  conse- 
quently the  current  of  the  whole  pile,  should  be  equal  to  the  current 
produced  by  the  weakegtpair.  Now  experiment  fully  proves,  that  if 
a  feeble  pair  is  introduced  into  a  pile  composed  of  energetic  pairs, 
the  immediate  result  is  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  force  of  the 
current  of  the  pile,  and  consequently  of  the  current  of  each  of  the 
other  pairs.  But  this  reduction  is  never  sufficient  to  render  this 
current  equal  to  that  which  would  be  developed  by  the  pair  intro- 
duced in  an  insulated  state.  Indeed,  any  pair  whatever  necessarily 
produces  a  greater  quantity  of  Electricity  when  it  is  in  the  circuit 
than  when  it  is  isolated.  Erom  these  valuable  remarks  we  see  how 
necessary  it  is,  in  the  construction  of  compound  voltaic  batteries,  to 
prepare  plates  as  similar  as  possible,  both  in  size  and  quality  of  metal; 
for  of  how  many  pairs  soever  the  arrangement  may  consist,  and  how 
perfect  and  alike  soever  aQ  the  other  pairs  may  be,  the  introduction 
of  one  smaller  or  faulty  pair  will  inevitably  reduce  the  power  of  the 
battery  to  that  which  would  result  from  an  eqtial  number  of  pairs  of 
plates  of  the  size  and  condition  of  the  feeble  pair. 
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(781)  The  same  inde&tigable  electrioum  published  alsa  m  1%96 
aiiG^her  essay,  embodying  a  series  of  ezperimental  argaments  agaifisfe 
the  contact  theory.  This  memoir  was  afterwards  replied  to  by 
Fechner,  in  a  paper  pnblished  iq,  Poggendorf  s  Annalen,*  entitled 
"  Justification  of  the  Contaofc  Theory."  We  sfaaill  giro  one  or  two 
extracts  from  each  of  these  memoirs,  more,  howeyer,  with  a  view  <^ 
exhibiting  speeimens  of  the  profundity  of  thought  and  skill  thrown 
by  both  parties  into  the  argument,  than  with  an  expectation  of 
enabling  any  of  our  readers  to  form  a  conclusion  respecting  these 
hardly-contested  theories. 

(782)  Amongst  other  important  experiments,  quoted  by  De  la  Bive^ 
is  the  following :  A  piece  of  potassium  or  sodium  was  fixed,  in  a 
solid  manner,  by  one  of  its  ends  to  a  platinum  forceps,  while  Idie 
other  extremity  was  held  by  means  of  a  wooden  or  iyoiy  one.  If, 
aifter  haying  well  brightened  it,  it  is  surrounded  by  very  pure  oil  of 
naphtha,  and  the  condenser  be  touched  with  the  end  of  the  platinum 
forceps,  no  electrical  sign  is  obserrable ;  while,  if  the  ns^htha  oil  is 
taken  off,  and  none  remain  adhering  to  the  metal,  this  is  observed  to 
oxidate  rapidly  by  the  contact  of  the  air,  and  the  Electricity  indi- 
cated by  the  electroscope  is  of  the  most  lively  kind.  The  condenser 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  render  it  perceptible.  If,  sometimes,  some 
indications  of  Electricity  are  obtained  when  the  potassium  or  sodium 
is  on  the  oil  of  naphtha,  then  a  small  quantity  of  humidity  has  been 
introduced  into  the  liquid,  which  had  remained  adhering  to  the  sur- 
fisK^es  of  the  two  metals,  and  which  exercises  on  them  a  chemical 
action,  which  it  is  easy  to  recognise.  Immersed  in  aeote  and  in 
hydrogen,  the  two  metals  still  give  rise  to  a  development  of  Electri- 
city, proceeding  from  the  action  exerted  upon  them,  either  by  the 
gas  or  by  the  aqueous  rapour,  from  which  it  is  impossible  entirely  to 
free  them ;  and  in  proof  of  this  chemical  action,  we  see  their  sur&oes 
lose  their  metallic  brightness  and  become  tarnished  very  much,  as 
would  have  taken  place  in  the  air. 

(733)  By  a  variation  in  the  method  of  performing  this  experi- 
ment, Fechner  brings  it  forward  as  furnishing  an  argument  ogainH 
the  chemical  theory.  If  the  potassium  be  brought  into  connection 
with  the  earth  by  means  of  wdit  wood,  then  powerful  action  is  pro- 
duced in  the  petroleum,  arising,  according  to  the  chemical  theoiy, 
from  the  chemical  action  produced  through  the  moisture,  and,  accord-' 
ing  to  the  contact  theoiy,  from  the  increased  conducting  power  of  tiie 
wood.  If  the  one-half  of  the  bar  of  wood,  which  stood  in  connection 
with  the  potassium,  was  moistened,  and  tiie  other  half  air-dried,  tlien 
BO  effieet  was  produced  on  tiie  condenser,  provided  the  diy  half  of 
•  Vol.  xiiL  p.  481. 
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the  wood  was  held  in  the  hand ;  and  this  was  eren  the  case  if  the 
potassium  was  moistened  with  acidulated  water  during  the  eontact, 
so  that  a  violent  chemical  action  took  place,  a  proof  that  the  non- 
conducting power  of  the  dried  wood  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  nega- 
tive result. 

A  delicate  electrometer  was  constructed  to  present  the  smallest 
possible  surface :  it  consisted  solely  of  a  very  thin  and  short  brass 
wire,  which,  as  the  axis  of  a  surrounding  gam  lac  cylinder,  traversed 
the  perforated  bottom  of  an  inverted  drinking-glass,  and  from  which, 
within  the  glass,  was  suspended,  between  the  pole  plates  of  a  dry 
pile,  a  very  small  gold  leaf,  2  J  inches  long,  while  the  Electricity 
could  be  transferred  to  the  prominent  end  of  the  brass,  without  the 
glass.  Into  the  potassium  ball  was  inserted  a  thin  platinum  wire,  as 
short  as  the  convenience  of  transfer  of  the  Electricity  allowed,  and 
the  ball  itself,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  surface,  was  pressed 
between  two  copper  plates,  which  had  been  soaked  in  petroleum,  as 
smooth  as  was  possible,  without  cutting  the  potassium  ball  with  the 
platinum  wire.  Thus,  the  entire  electrometer  might  have  been  some- 
what about  double  the  size  of  the  surfaces  of  the  potassium.  The 
potassium  disc,  with  the  upwards-bent  platinum  wire  proceeding 
from  it,  was  placed  in  a  small  glass,  and  covered  with  petroleum  to 
about  half  an  inch  high,  the  platinum  wire  which  projected  from  the 
petroleum,  and  which  nowhere  touched  the  glass,  was  discharged  on 
to  the  electrometer,  the  glass  being  held  in  the  hand.  The  divergence 
to  the  side  which  indicates  the  negative  Mectricitg  followed  in  this 
case  quite  as  constantly,  evidentUf,  and  certainly,  as  if  the  potassium 
had  been  insulated  in  the  air.  It  is  true,  observes  Pechner,  that 
when  the  potassium  is  brought  from  the  air  into  the  petroleum,  the 
chemical  action  of  the  adhering  moisture  is  shown  by  the  gas  bubbles 
which  rise  from  the  liquid ;  but  this  development  of  gas  soon  ceases, 
and,  twenty-four  hours  after  it  had  entirely  disappeared,  the  elec- 
trical signs  in  the  petroleum  were  of  quite  the  same  force  as  during 
the  development  of  gas,  and  even  in  the  air,  so  that  any  objection 
raised  on  the  grounds  of  chemical  action  is  valueless,  and  the  experi- 
ment is  entirely  in  &vour  of  the  contact  theory. 

(734)  Some  experiments  are  described  by  De  la  Bive,  in  which  two 
similar  plates  of  zinc  are  furnished  with  a  brass  knob  soldered  to 
each,  the  inner  surface  of  one  plate,  and  both  exterior  and  interior 
surfaces  of  the  other,  being  covered  with  lac  varnish.  When  these 
plates  are  made  sometimes  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  plates  of  a 
condenser,  and  sometimes  using  one  of  them  and  another  brass  plate, 
it  "Bfras  shown  that  when  entirely  protected  from  the  action  of  the  air 
by  means  of  a  layer  of  varnish,  a  plate  of  zinc  does  not  become 
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electric  in  its  contact  with  a  brass  knob,  and,  indeed,  that  it  conducts 
itself  as  a  homogeneous  plate  of  brass ;  for  when  the  brass  knob  was 
touched  with  the  copper  element  of  a  heterogeneous  plate,  the  zinc  of 
which  was  held  in  the  hand,  it  became  charged  with  negatiye  Elec- 
tricity, though,  according  to  the  contact,  theory  all  kind  of  action 
should  have  been  neutndized,  from  the  opposition  of  two  pairs  of 
plates  perfectly  similar. 

(786)  These  eiperiments  were  repeated  by  Fechner  with  contrary 
results.  He  states,  that  in  order  to  lay  aside  the  objection  which 
perhaps  might  be  raised  respecting  the  chemicid  action  of  the  air 
upon  the  copper  knob,  he  fixed  a  platinum  wire  to  it,  and  then 
yamished  the  whole  oyer  so  as  to  haye  the  platinum  alone  exposed. 
Neyertheless,  when  the  platinum  was  touched  with  the  £nger  or  with 
a  slip  of  paper  moistened  in  distilled  water,  the  zinc  oondensers 
became  quite  as  well  charged  with  positive  Electricity  as  if  it  had 
not  been  yamished.  Becquerel  and  Peltier  arriyed  at  similar  results  ;• 
and  Pfaff,  who  states  that  he  repeated  De  la  Eiye's  experiments  quite 
in  accordance  with  his  own  statement,  always  observed  the  same 
action  of  the  zinc  condensers  wUh  as  without  yamish. 

(786)  The  following  experiment  is  produced  by  Fechner  as  an 
eaperimentwn  erucis  against  the  chemical  theory.  Ten  pairs  of  zinc 
and  copper,  in  every  respect  as  equfl  to  one  another  as  possible,  were 
arranged  into  a  "couronne  des  tasses,"  so  that  half  of  the  said  pairs 
produced  a  current  opposite  in  its  direction  to  that  which  was 
originated  by  the  other  half.  The  exciting  fluid  used  was  common 
water.  Such  an  arrangement  being  connected  with  the  galvanometer 
can,  according  to  either  of  the  two  theories,  have  no  effect  upon  the 
needle,  provided  everything  in  the  two  systems  of  cells  be  equal ; 
muriatic  acid  was  then  put  into  one  of  the  systems,  and  it  was  found 
that  in  these  circumstances  the  previous  equilibrium  was  in  the  first 
instance  maintained,  but  that  by  degrees  the  current  of  the  water 
cells. got  the  ascendancy  over  the  acid  system.  "According  to  the 
contact  theory,"  says  Fechner,  "  the  explanation  of  this  experiment 
is  easy."  The  addition  of  muriatic  acid  increases  the  action  only  by 
diminishing  the  opposition  to  the  4X)nduction  present  in  the  circuit, 
and  this  diminution  is  of  as  great  advantage  to  the  Electricity  (which 
is  developed  by  contact  in  the  cells  without  acid)  in  its  entire  circu- 
lation throughout  the  circuit,  as  to  the  Electricity  of  the  pairs  of 
plates  which  are  in  the  very  acid  fluid.  "  How  the  result  is  to  be 
explained  according  to  the  chemical  theory,  I  cannot  conceive." 

(737)  "We  think,  however,  that  Schcenbein  has  given  a  very  satis- 

•  Traits  d*Electricit4,  ii  p.  139. 
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factory  explanation  of  this  ezperimeiit  on  the  chemical  principle. 
From  the  reBiilta  of  yarious  experiments,  it  appeared  that  only  in  a 
few  instances  the  chemical  cMerence  of  the  exciting  fluids  contained 
in  the  two  systems  of  cells  determines  a  difference  of  currents 
produced  by  the  two  sets  of  pairs,  and  that  the  general  rule  is  the 
production  of  current  equilibrium.  Now  it  had  been  established  by 
De  la  Biye  that  the  electricities  which  are  set  free  by  chemical 
action  at  the  two  ends  of  a  closed  compound  circle,  unite  themselves 
in  two  ways :  one  of  which  is  the  pile  itself,  the  other  the  conductor 
placed  between  the  poles— the  quantities  of  Electricity  recombining 
within  each  of  the  two  conducting  mediums  depending  upon  the 
peculiar  degree  of  conducting  power  in  each.  K  in  the  case  in 
question  we  consider  the  acid  cells  as  originating  the  current  and  the 
water  cells  merely  as  the  medium  placed  between  the  poles,  it  is 
evident  that  by  &r  the  larger  portion  of  the  Electricity  developed 
must  be  re-united  within  the  pile^  and  only  a  small  quantity  pass 
through  the  water  cells  and  through  the  galvanometer ;  but  as  we 
know  that  the  water  cells  also  give  rise  to  a  current,  which,  on  account 
of  the  peculiarity  of  the  arrangement,  would  be  in  direction  opposite 
to  that  excited  by  the  acid  cells,  it  appears  from  the  fact  of  equi- 
librium usually  taking  place,  that  both  currents  ate  generally  equal 
to  one  another.  If  ten  voltaic  pairs  be  taken,  half  of  them  being  put 
into  water  cells,  and.  the  other  half  into  acid  ones,  and  arranged  in 
the  usual  way,  a  current  is  produced  much  weaker  than  that  which 
is  obtained  from  five  pain  alone  plaoed  within  the  aoid  fluid.  tP'hy 
(the  contact  theorist  may  ask)  should  this  bep — ^the  extent*  of 
chemical  action  in  the  whole  arrangement  must  be  greater  than  that 
of  only  a  part  I — how  then  does  it  happen  that  the  voltaic  effect  of 
ten  pairs  is  smaller  than  that  produced  by  five  P*  The  answer  to 
this  question  is  too  obvious  to  require  further  consideration* 

(738)  The  celebrated  papers  of  Faraday  on  the  theory  of  the  voltaic 
pile  were  read  before  the  Boyal  Society  in  February  and  Maioh,  18M. 
We  shall  attempt  a  brief  analysis  of  these  memoirs, 'as  they  form  the 
most  powerful  series  of  experimental  arguments  that  have  hitherto 
been  brought  together  against  the  contact  theory,  and  are  considered 
by  the  great  majority  of  electricians,  in  this  eomitry  at  least,  as  quite 
unanswerable. 

In  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  251,  the  glasses  D  E  are 
filled  with  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potassium ;  P,  I,  in  D,  are  plates 
of  platinum  and  iron ;  and  P,  P,  in  E,  plates  of  platinum ;  G-  is  a 
galvanometer.    Here  it  will  be  observed  that  there  are  three  metallic 

*  See  §!ko,  in  relation  io  this  subjeot,  the  experiments  with  the  water  battery. 
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Fig.  251. 


contacts  of  platinum  and  iron,  viz.,  at  ir,  a,  and  h;  with  certain 
precautions  no  current  passed,  though  heating  either  of  the  junctions 
at  a,  hj  or  a,  caused  a  thermO'-curr&iU  deflecting  the  galyanometer 
from  SO*"  to  5^ ;  and  when  the  tongue  or  a  wet  finger  was  applied  at 
either  of  the  junctions,  a  strong  current  passed :  contact  of  pkidnum 
and  iron  therefore  in  this  case  produced  nothing.  Zinc,  gold,  silver, 
potassium,  and  copper,  introduced  nt  d?,  produced  no  current ;  so  no 
electromotive  force  exists  between  these  metals  and  platinum  and 
iron.  Various  other  combinations  of  metals  were  tried  with  similar 
negative  results.  In  ^reen  nUnyus  add,  iron  and  platinum  produced 
no  fnnrent ;  neither  did  it  in  solution  of  potassium.  Now,  according 
to  the  contact  theory,  the  contact  effects  between  metals  and  liquids, 
so  far  from  being  b^anced,  give  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  the  pile :  it 
cannot,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  in  the  above  cases  the  effects 
are  balanced  without  straining  the  point  in  a  most  unphilosophical 
manner.  According  to  the  chemical  theory,  however,  the  facts  admit 
of  very  simple  explanation :  where  there  is  no  chemical  action  th^re 
is  no  current,  and  a  single  experiment  shows  the  operator  what  he  is 
to  expect.  The  contact  theory  cannot  explain  why,  substituting 
zinc  for  i/ron,  a  powerful  current  should  be  produced  in  sulphuret  of 
potassium  with  pktinum ;  but  the  chemical  theory  at  once  recognizes 
a  chemical  action  on  the  zinc,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  copper, 
silver,  tin,  &c.  Many  circuits  of  three  substances,  all  being  con- 
ductors, were  next  taned,  but  without  establishing  anythiog  like 
electromotive  force. 

(739)  To  account  for  the  current  of  the  voltaic  pile,  distinct  and 
important  cases  ought  to  be  brought  forward,  and  not  a  case  where 
the  current  is  wftnitewmalhf  small.    To  account  for  tiie  phenomena 
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obtained  with  sulpliuret  of  potaasiuiDy  the  contact  force  must  he  sup- 
posed to  be  balanced  in  some  cases  (iron  and  platLDum),  and  not  in 
others  (lead  and  platinum) ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  current  ceases 
when  a  film  of  sulphuret  has  been  formed  bj  the  chemical  acticm, 
though  the  circuit  be  a  good  conductor.  The  casc^  therefore,  will 
stand  thus : — 

I  Electromoliye  fbrcoB 
balanced. 

[  Electromotiye  forces 
«or  balanced^ 


Electromotiye  forces 
balanced. 


Iron  ......  platinum    .    snlpburet  of  potaasiimi 

Lead platiniim.    .    sulphuret  of  potassium 

iwith  a  film  \ 
a^goJd*^(P^*^^     •    Bulptpotas,    .    .    . 
ductor  ) 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  predicted  by  the  contact  theory  regard- 
ing results. 

(740)  Some  active  circles  excited  by  the  sulphuret  of  potassium 
are  next  examined..  Tin  and  platinum  produced  a  strong  current, 
tin  being  plus;  after  a  time  the  needle  returned  to  0,  the  tin 
becoming  invested  with  a  non-conducting  sulphuret.  The  current 
here  could  not  have  been  produced  by  the  contact  force  of  the 
sulphuret,  because  it  happens  to  be  a  non-conductor. 

Lead  and  platinum  produced  a  strong  current  which  ceased  when 
the  lead  became  invasted  with  sulphuret ;  nevertheless,  though  che« 
mical  action  ceased,  and,  therefore,  no  current  was  called  forth,  the 
arrangement  conducted  a  feeble  therm<hcurr&xxt  exceedingly  well,  the 
sulphuret  of  lead  heing  a  conductor :  this  was  an  excellent  case  in 
point.  Lead  and  gold,  lead  and  palladium,  lead  and  iron,  gave 
similar  nesults. 

Bismuth  with  platinum,  gold,  or  palladium,  gave  active  circles,  the 
bismuth  being  plus;  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the  current  ceased 
though  the  circuit  was  stOl  an  excellent  Cimductor  of  thermo-cur- 
rents.  Bismuth  with  iron,  nickel,  or  lead,  produced  similar  results. 
Copper,  associated  with  any  metal  chemically  inactive  in  the  solution 
of  siilphuret  gave  a  current,  which  did  not  come  to  a  close  as  in  the 
former  cases,  and  for  this  reason,  the  sulphuret  of  copper  does  not 
adhere  to  the  metal,  but  fiills  from  it  in  scales,  exposing  a  fresh  sur- 
face to  the  action  of  the  sulphuret  of  potassium.  Antimony,  plati- 
num, and  sulphuret  of  potassium,  produced  a  powerful  and  permar 
nent  current,  but  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  does  not  adhere  to  this 
metal,  which  sufficiently  explains  the  phenomenon,  showing  it  to  be 
dependent  on  chemical  action.  Sulphuret  of  antimony  is  not  a  con- 
ductor. Silver  acts  like  copper  \  the  current  is  continuous,  and  the 
sulphuret  of  silver  separates  from  the  metaL  Sulphuret  of  silver  is 
a  non-conductor.  Zinc  also  gives  a  permanent  cuirent,  but  sulphuret 
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of  zinc  is  soluble  in  snlphnret  of  potassium.  Now,  sulphuret  of  zinc 
is  a  non-conductor ;  how  then,  in  this  case,  can  the  current  be  pro- 
duced bj  contact  P  All  the  phenomena  with  sulphuret  of  potassium 
are  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  contact  theory :  with  tin  and  cad* 
mium,  it  gives  an  impermeable  non-conducting  body ;  with  lead  and 
bismuth,  an  impermeable  conducting  body ;  with  antimony  and  silver, 
it  produces  a  permeable  non-conducting  body ;  with  copper,  a  per- 
meable conducting  body;  and  with  zinc,  a  soluble  non-conducting 
body.  The  chemical  action  and  its  resulting  current  are  perfectly 
consistent  with  all  these  variations ;  but  the  phenomena  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  contact  theory  by  making  special  assumptions  to 
suit  each  particular  cafle. 

(741)  A  series  of  experimraits  was  then  made  with  different 
metals  in  solutions  unequally  heated,  and  the  results  were  considered 
as  affording  striking  proo&  of  the  dependence  of  the  current  on 
chemical  action,  according  perfectly  with  the  known  influence  of 
heat,  and  not  cognizable  by  the  theory  of  contact  without  fresh 
assumptions  being  added  to  those  already  composing  it.  The  elec- 
tric current  appeared  to  be  determined,  not  by  the  amount  of  che- 
mical action  which  takes  place,  but  l^  the  intensities  of  the  affinities 
concerned ;  and  the  intensity  of  currents  is  exactly  proportional  to 
the  degree  of  affinity  which  reigns  between  the  particles,  the  com- 
bination or  separation  of  which  produces  the  currents. 

(742)  The  effect  of  dilution  is  next  examined.    In  Fig.  252,  the 
Fig.  252.  P<^  below  tn  is  strong  acid,  and  that  above  diluted, 

the  wires  being  platinum,  and  the  fluid  nitric  acid ; 
drawing  the  end  of  the  wire  B  upwards  above  f»,  or 
depressiog  it  from  above  m  downwards,  caused  great 
changes  in  the  galvanometer.  The  wires,  silver, 
iron,  lead,  tin,  cadmium,  and  zinc,  being  compared, 
it  was  found  that  the  metal  in  the  weaker  acid  was 
plus  to  that  in  the  stronger.  The  fluids  being 
strong  and  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  the  metals  silver,  copper,  lead, 
tin,  cadmium,  and  zinc,  being  compared,  the  metal  in  the  strongest 
acid  was  plus^  and  the  current  in  most  cases  powerful.  The  fluids 
being  strong  and  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash,  with  iron,  copper, 
lead,  tin,  cadmium,  and  zinc,  the  metal  in  the  strong  solution  was 
positive.  Cases  occurred  also  in  which  metals  in  acids  of  a  certain 
strength  were  negative  to  the  same  metals  in  the  same  acid,  either 
stronger  or  weaker. 

Iron  and  silver  being  in  the  tube  C  D,  Fig.  253,  whichever  metal 
was  in  weak  acid  was  positive  to  the  other  in  the  strong  acid;  it  was 
merely  requisite  to  raise  the  one  and  bwer  the  other  metal  to  make 
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either  positive  at  pleasure.     Of  the  metals,  silrer,  pig.  253. 

copper,  iron,  lead,  and  tin,  anj  one  can  be  made 
positive  or  negative  to  any  other,  with  the  exception 
of  silver  positive  to  copper :  and  such  are  the  won- 
derful changes  that  may  be  brought  about  by  the 
mere  effect  of  dilution,  that  the  order  of  these 
metals  may  be  varied  in  a  hundred  different  ways 
by  the  mere  effect  of  dilution. 

(743)  The  same  metab  in  the  same  acid  of  the  same  strength,  at 
the  two  sides,  may  be  made  to  change  their  order  thus : — Copper 
and  nickel  being  put  into  strong  nitric  acid,  the  copper  will  be 
positive ;  in  dilute  acid  the  nickel  will  be  positive.  Zinc  and  cad- 
mium, in  strong  acid :  the  cadmium  will  be  positive ;  in  dilute  acid, 
the  zinc  strongly  positive.  An  effective  battery  may  be  constructed 
by  employing  only  oTie  metal  and  one  fluid;  thus,  if  the  parts  of 
the  tubes  at  a,  Fig.  254,  contain  strong  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  and 

Big.  254. 


the  parts  at  b,  diluted  acid  of  the  same  kind,  then,  by  connecting 
these  tubes  by  wires,  rods,  or  plates,  (c)  of  one  metal  only,  such  as 
copper,  iron,  silver,  tin,  lead,  or  any  of  those  metals  which  become 
positive  and  negative  by  difference  of  dilution  in  the  acid,  we  have  a 
voltaic  arrangement. 

(744)  Where  chemical  action  has  been,  but  diminishes  or  ceases^  the 
electric  current  diminishes  or  ceases  also.  If  a  piece  of  tin  be  put 
into  strong  nitric  acid,  it  will  generally  exert  no  action  in  conse- 
quence of  the  film  of  oxide  which  is  on  its  surface ;  and  if  two  plati- 
num wires,  connected  with  a  galvanometer,  be  put  into  the  acid,  and 
one  of  them  pressed  against  the  tin,  no  current  will  be  produced.  If 
now  the  metal  be  scratched  under  the  acid,  so  as  to  expose  a  clean 
surface  of  metal,  chemical  action  takes  place,  and  a  current  is  pro- 
duced;  but  this  is  only  for  a  moment,  for  oxide  of  tin  is  soon 
formed,  chemical  action  ceases,  and  the  current  with  it. 

(745)  When  chemical  action  changes,  the  current  cha/nges  also.  If 
copper  and  silver  be  associated  in  dilute  solution  of  sulphuret  of 
potassium,  the  copper  will  be  chemically  active  and  positive,  and  tbe 
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silyer  will  remain  dean  nntil  of  a  sudden  the  copper  will  ceaae  to 
act,  and  the  silver  will  become  instantly  corered  with  sulphnret, 
showing  by  that,  the  commencement  of  chemical  action  there ;  and 
the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  will  jump  through  180". 

(746)  Where  no  chemical  action  occurs,  no  current  is  produced; 
hut  a  current  will  occur  the  moment  chemical  action  commences.    This 

Rg.  255.  is  wen  illustrated  by  the  following 

experiment:  In  Fig.  255,  let  both 
tubes  be  filled  with  the  same  pure, 
pale,  strong  nifcric  acid,  and  the  two 
platinum  wires  p  p,  being  connected 
by  a  galvanometer,  and  the  wire  », 
of  iron,  no  current  is  produced; 
now,  let  a  drop  of  water  be  put  in 
at  5,  and  stir  the  water  and  acid 
together  by  means  of  the  end  of  the  wire  i,  chemical  action  com- 
mences, nifcrous  gas  is  evolved,  and  the  iron  wire  acquires  a  positive 
condition  at  ft,  producing  a  powerful  current. 

(747)  When  the  chemical  action  which  either  has,  or  could  have 
produced  a  current  in  one  direction,  is  reversed  or  undone,  the  current 
is  reversed  or  undone  also.  It  was  shown  by  Yolta,  in  1802,  that 
crystallized  oxide  of  manganese  was  highly  negative  to  zinc  and 
similar  metals,  giving,  according  to  his  theory,  Electricity  to  the  zinc 
at  the  point  of  contact.  In  1833,  Becquerel  examined  this  subject, 
and  thought  the  facts  favourable  to  the  theory  of  contact.  Accord- 
ing, however,  to  De  la  Eive,  the  peroxide  is  at  the  time  undergoing 
chemical  change  and  losing  oxygen, — ^a  change  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  the  direction  of  the  current  it  produces.  Peroxide  of  manganese 
associated  with  platinum  in  green  nitrous  acid,  originates  a  current, 
and  is  minus  to  the  platinum ;  but  a  chemical  action  is  going  on,  the 
peroxide  giving  up  oxygen,  and  converting  the  nitrous  into  nitric 
acid.  Peroxide  of  lead  produces  similar  phenomena  in  solution  of 
common  salt,  and  in  potash  it  is  minus  to  platinum ;  but  direct  ex- 
periments show  that  there  is  sufficient  chemical  action  to  account 
for  fche  effects. 

(748)  Faraday  concludes  his  elaborate  defence  of  the  chemical 
theory  of  galvanism,  with  the  following  remarks  on  the  improbable 
nature  of  the  assumed  contact  force :  '^  It  is  assumed  that  where 
two  dissimilar  metals  touch,  the  dissimilar  particles  act  on  each 
other,  and  induce  opposite  states ;  that  the  particles  can  discharge 
these  states  one  to  the  other,  and  yet  remain  unchanged ;  and  that 
while  thus  plus  and  minus,  they  can  discharge  to  particles  of  like 
matter  with  themselves,  and  so  produce  a  current.    But  if  the  acting 
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particles  are  not  changed,  it  sbould  follow,  that  the  force  which 
causes  them  to  assume  a  certain  state  in  respect  to  each  other,  is 
unable  to  make  them  retain  that  state,  thus  denying  the  equality  be- 
tween cause  and  effect.    If  a  particle  of  platinum  by  contact  with  a 
particle  of  zinc  willingly  gives  off  its  own  Electricity  to  the   sdnc, 
b  ecause  this,  by  its  presence,  tends  to  make  the  platinum  assume  a 
negative    state,  why  should  the  particle  of  platinum  take  Electricity 
from  any  other  particle  of  platinum  behind  it,  since  that  would  only 
tend  to  destroy  the  very  state  which  the  zinc  had  just  forced  it  into  ? 
This  is  quite  contrary  to  common  induction ;  for  there  a  baU,  ren- 
dered negative,  not  only  will  not  take  Electricity  from  surrounding 
bodies,  but  if  we  force  Electricity  into  it,  it  will,  as  it  were,  be  «pt^- 
red  hack  offoin  wth  a  power  equal  to  that  of  the  inducing  body.     Or, 
if  it  be  supposed  that  the  zinc  particle,  by  its  inductive  action,  tends 
to  make  the  platinum  particle  positive,  and  the  latter,  being  in  con- 
nexion with  the  earth  by  other  platinum  particles,  calls  upon  them 
for  Electricity,  and  so  acquires  a  positive  state,  why  should  it  dis- 
charge that  state  to  the  zinc — the  very  substance  which,  making  the 
platinum  assume  that  condition,  ought,  of  course,  to  be  able  to  sus- 
tain it  ?     Or  why  should  not  Electricity  go  from  the  platinum  to  the 
ziney  which  is  as  much  in  contact  with  it  as  its  neighbouring  plati- 
num particles  areP     Or  if  the  zinc  particle,  in  contact  with  the 
platinum  particle,  tends  to  become  positive,  why  does  not  Electricity 
flow  to  it  from  the  zinc  particles  behind,  as  well  as  from  the  plati- 
num ?    There  is  no  sufficient,  probable,  or  philosophic  cause  assigned 
for  the  assumed  action,  or  reason  given  why  one  or  other  of  the  con- 
sequent effects  above-mentioned  should  not  take  place.    The  contact 
theory  assumes,  that  a  force  which  is  able  to  overcome  powerM 
resistance,  can  arise  out  of  nothing :  that  without  any  change  in  the 
acting  matter,  or  the  consumption  of  any  generating  force,  a  current 
can  be  produced,  which  shall  go  on  for  ever  against  a  constant  resist- 
ance, or  only  be  stopped  as  in  the  voltaic  trough,  by  the  ruins  which 
its  exertions  have  heaped  upon  its  own  course.   The  chemical  theory, 
on  the  other  hand,  sets  out  with  a  power,  the  existence  of  which  is 
pre-proved,  and  then  follows  its  variations,  rarely  assuming  anything 
which  is  not  supported  by  some  corresponding  simple  chemical  fact. 
The  contact  theory  sets  out  with  an  assumption  to  which  it  adds 
others,  as  the  cases  require,  until  at  last  the  contact  force,  instead  of 
being  the  firm  unchangeable  thing  at  first  supposed  by  Yolta,  is  as 
variable  as  chemical  force  itself.    Were  it  otherwise  than  it  is,  and 
were  the  contact  theory  true,  then  the  equality  of  cause  and  effect 
must  be  denied.     Then  would  perpetual  motion  also  be  true ;  and  it 
would  not  be  difficult,  upop  the  first  given  case  of  an  electric  current 
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hj  contact  aloiie,  to  produce  aii'  ^ectro-inuignetie  amngenent^irbicb, 
as  to  its  principle,  'would  go  on  producing  mechanical  effects  fibr 
dyer." 

(749)  It  wovdd  be  difficult  to  give  a  satis&ctozy  axplanaticm  of 
the  theory  of  Mr.  GhcoTe's  gaseooa  voltaic  battery,  on  the  contact 
hypothesiB.    ''  Where,"  says  its  ingenious  author,  ^  is  the  contact,  if 
not  everywhere  ?    Is  it  at  the  points  of  junction  of  the  liquid,  gas, 
and  platinum?    If  so,  it  is  there  that  the  chemical  action  takes 
place ;  and  as  contact  is  always  necessary  for  chemical  action,  all 
chemistry  may  be  referred  to  contact ;  or,  upon  the  theory  of  a  uni- 
versal plenum,  all  natural  phenomena  may  be  referred  to  it.   Contact 
may  be  necessary ;  but  how  can  it  stand  in  the  relation  of  a  cause, 
or  of  a  force  P"  .  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gh!ove,  the  most  interesting 
effect  of  this  extraordinary  battery  is  the  fact  which  it  establishes, 
that  gases  in  combining  and  acquiring  a  liquid  form,  evolve  suffident 
force  to  decompose  a  similar  liquid,  and  cause  it  to  acquire  a  gaseous 
form ;  for  ifc  has  been  proved,  that  the  gases  evohed  at  the  eleotrodes 
are  exactly  equal  to  the  quantity  absorbed  in  each  pair  of  tubes. 


THE  END  OF  PABT  I. 


auysoK,  BMyniwB,  ahd  xn.,  nuxriBS,  oaalb  sivut,  nKSKJUT. 
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**  A  work  much  called  for  bj  the  progress  which  has  been  made  during 
the  last  few  years  in  this  interesting  branch  of  science.  The  illustrations 
and  diagrams  ezplanatoj^  of  the  different  experiments,  giye  the  reader  the 
advantage  he  would  receive  from  ocular  demonstration  in  the  lecture-room. 
The  phenomena  attendant  upon  thunder-storms  are  better  explained  than 
in  anj  elementary  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  We  mive  seldom 
risen  from  the  perusal  of  any  work  of  science  with  more  satisfaction.'*— 
Iiondon  Polytechnic  Magadney  Edited  by  Thomas  Stone,  M.D. 

^  Under  the  general  title  of  ^Lectures  on  Electricity,'  this  work  embraces 
every  branch  of  science  which  has  risen  out  o^  and  is  more  or  less  identified 
with,  electrical  phenomena.  The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  give  a 
succinct  and  popular  exposition  of  all  the  leading  facts  on  these  subjects 
known  at  the  date  of  publication,  and  in  this  he  has,  in  our  judgment,  been 
eminently  succeesfuL  We  know  of  no  other  volume  to  which  an  inquirer 
can  refer  for  the  best  and  latest  information  on  any  of  the  topics  indicated 
in  the  title,  with  so  much  certainty  of  finding  it." — Mechanics  Magazine. 

^  The  rapid  strides  recently  made  by  the  science  of  Electricity,  with  its 
correlative  sciences,  electro-magnetism  and  galvanism,  have  rendered  it 
dificult  for  those  not  actually  engaged  in  its  study  to  keep  pace  with  the 
proffrass  of  discovery ;  and  a  work  which  should  comprise  all  that  is  known 
on  v\Q  subject  up  to  the  present  time,  has  long  been  wanted.  The '  Lectures 
on  Electricity,*  by  Dr.  If  oad,  which  have  just  been  published  by  Mr.  Elnight, 
appear  to  supply  this  deficiency.  Dr.  Noad  traces  the  prepress  of  the 
Bcienoe  from  its  earliest  development  to  its  latest  discoveries  in  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  manner,  without  perplexing  the  student  by  theoretiod  dis- 
putations. We  recommend  it  as  a  work  that  suppUea,  and  very  efficiently, 
a  vacuity  that  has  for  some  time  existed  in  scientific  literature.^— Jitizan. 

''A  much  enlarged  edition,  so  completely  revised  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered a  new  work  ;  it  is  an  able  and  popukur  compilation  on  a  subject  of 
increasing  interest,  and  very  fully  illustrated  with  woodcuts." — AtheiiiBum. 

<<  This  is  a  volume  which  was  much  required,  and  it  will  be  welcomed  by 
every  one  anxious  for  tiie  promotion  of  science.  Dr.  Noad  has  fulfilled  a 
task  of  neat  difficulty,  with  the  highest  credit  to  himself;  he  has  carefully 
digested  the  vast  accumulation  of  &cts  which  the  labours  of  so  many 
philosophic  minds  have  observed,  and  has  not  only  rendered  them  intel- 
ugible  to  humbler  capacities,  but  has  so  arranged  them  as  to  induce  the 
student,  from  the  agreeable  form  in  which  he  has  placed  them,  to  pursue 
inquiries,  which  are  as  wonderful  as  they  are  attractive.  It  was  a  task  of 
no  small  difficulty,  to  bring  within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume  the  most 
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important  facte  which  are  now  embraced  under  the  varioos  department  of 
galvanism,  magnetism,  electro-magnetism,  magneto-,  and  thermo-Electricitj ; 
and  to  give  the  experiments  and  researches  which  have  filled  so  many 
works,  in  so  hnet  yet  so  lucid  a  manner.  We  recommend  it  strongly  to 
every  one  who  feels  a  desire  to  become  fiimiliar  with  Electricity.'* — 
lUustrated  Polytechnic  Review. 

^The  new  edition  of  I>r.  Noad's  book  is  a  verv  great  improvement  upon 
the  former ;  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Noad  has  made  the  best  use  of  his  time 
in  the  interim,  and  he  now  gives  to  the  public  a  volume  which  is  really  a 
valuable  compilation  of  the  principal  researches  in  electricity.'* — Litercuy 
Gazette. 

"A  work  wherein  the  principles  and  laws  of  Electricity  are  clearly 
explained  and  fully  developed,  and  by  which  an  acquaintance  with  this 
science  is  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  most  ordinary  capacity ;  such  is 
the  book  before  us,  which  amplitude  of  detail,  clearness  of  definition,  easy 
diction,  and  avoidance  of  too  abstruse  technicality,  combine  to  render  com- 
prehensible as  well  as  usefiil.*' — Chemist. 

**  These  Lectures  are  written  with  much  perspicuity,  vigour,  and  correct- 
ness, and  the  illustrations  apt  and  familiar ;  it  is  a  much  needed,  admirably 
designed,  and  carefully  executed  volume,  and  we  can  unhesitattn^ 
characterize  it  as  one  of  the  most  excellent  t3xt-books  that  have  issued  from 
our  London  press." — British  IHend  of  India  Magazim  and  IvMan  Review. 

'^  The  work  before  us  is  a  new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  the  pre- 
viously published  Lectures  of  the  author,  with  a  large  accumulation  of 
valuable  facts  from  all  the  most  important  works  on  the  subject,  so  arranged 
as  to  give  a  popular  view  of  this  most  interesting  science.  The  author  has 
done  ample  justice  to  the  subject.  The  Lectures  are  all  arranged  in  a  con- 
venient number  of  paragraphs,  a  plan  which  greatly  facilitates  reference. 
The  first  lecture  commences  with  an  historical  sketch  of  Electricity,  and 
proceeds  in  an  elementary  manner  through  all  the  gradations  of  Electricity 
— atmospheric  and  voltaic, — magnetism  and  electro-magnetism,  concluding 
with  magneto-,  and  thermo-Electricity.  The  experiments  are  illustrated  by 
nearly  t&ee  hundred  woodcuts,  and  from  the  easy  description  of  their  per- 
formance the  work  is  most  valuable  for  the  student  and  amateur,  while  it 
forms  a  most  convenient  text-book  for  the  man  of  science." — Mininff 
Journal. 

^Let  oar  readers  imagine  magnetism,  electro-magnetism,  and  magneto-, 

and  thermo-Electricity,  eaually  well  enriched  with  new  thinffs  as  wdl  as 

-  with  the  good  old  standard  facts  that  have  borne  the  test  of  time,  and  they 

have  the  general  character  which  pervades  the  whole.'* — Electrical  Magazine, 

^  This  is  a  most  complete  treatise^  which  does  very  great  credit  to  the 
scientific  acquirements  and  to  the  perseverance  of  the  author.  The  addi- 
tions which  have  been  made  to  our  knowlege  of  Electricity  during  the  last 
few  years,  have  been  so  varied  and  important,  that  Dr.  Noad's  attempt  to 
analyze  the  whole  must  have  been  a  most  arduous  one,  one  which  for  its 
acGompUshment  required  ail  the  talent  and  information  he  undoubtedly 
possesses." — The  Lancet. 

''To  those  of  our  readers  who  wish  for  information  on  the  interesting 
subject  of  Electrical  phenomena,  we  would  refer  to  Dr.  H.  M.  Noad's 
valuable  'Lectures  on  Electridty,  Galvanism,  tSrc.,'  which  work  contains  the 
latest  discoveries  in  these  interesting  and  useful  departments  of  natnxal 
philosophy." — Liverpool  Chronicle. 
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Canton^  Electroscope  as  modified  by  CaTallo 
The  Balanced  Needle  Electroscope  . 
Faraday's  Electroscope,  adapted  for  the  lecture  room 
Sir  William  Snow  Hairii^s  Quadrant  Electroscope    . 
Bennett's  (xold-leaf  Electroscope 


Fig.  2 
Rg.  3 
Fig.  4 
Kg.  « 
Fig.  6 
Rg.7 


Singer's  improTed  Gold-leaf  Electroscope,  with  double  insu- 
lation        ....«•    Fig.  8 

Dr.  Harems  Single  Leaf  Electroscope  .    Fig.  9 

Mr.  Gassiot's  Modification  of  the  Single  Gold-leaf  Electro- 
scope, by  which  its  delicacy  is  increased  so  as  to  show  an 
effect  from  a  single  pair  of  galyanic  plates    Fig.  1 72,  p.  SOS 

Bohnenberger's  Electroscope,  with  dry  Electric  column,  form- 
ing an  instrument  of  wonderful  sensibility  .    Fig.  10 

Coulomb's  Torsion  Electrometer      .  .  .  Fig.  1 1 

Sir  William  Snow  Hairii^s  Balance  Electrometer    .  Fig.  12 

Sir  William  Snow  Harrii^s  Hydrostatic  Electrometer  Fig.  IS 

Henley's  Quadrant  Electrometer,  with  graduated  arc  Fig.  72 

Brass  Cylinder  mounted  on  insulated  stand  for  experiments 
on  Electricity       ....  Figs.  14,  15, 18 

Lane's  Discharging  Electrometer^  shown  in  the  figure  as 
attached  to  a  Leyden  jar  .  .  .  .    Fig.  73 
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ELECTBIOAL   AFFABATITa 

£     B. 

Glass  Tube  or  Cylinder  for  exciting  Electrical  action  when 
rubbed  with  a  piece  of  warm  Flannel  or  Silk,  page  17 

Sealing  Wax  Cylinder  for  the  production  of  Negative  Elec- 
tricity        ....... 

Pith  Balls  and  Insulated  Stand  for  showing  the  phenomena 
of  Positiye  and  Negative  Electricity  by  the  attraction  and 
repulsion  of  two  pith  balls        .     *      .  .        Fig.  1 

Gilbert  and  Haiiy's  Electroscope,  consisting  of  a  light  needle 
on  brass  stem,  for  showing  the  Electric  state  of  certain 
minerals  "' 
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BraflslSpbere,  on  inaalated  sUuid,  ^  inches  diameter    Fig.  15 

Bran  Cylinder  and  2  Disks,  all  on  insulated  standi^  for 
explaining  the  theory  of  Induction  .  .    Fig.  17 

Pair  of  Wood  Hemispheres,  on  insulated  stands,  for  experi- 
ments on  Induction  ....    Fig.  19 

Yoltali  Electrophorus,  for  obtaining  the  Electric  Spark  Fig.  80 

Biot's  Apparatus  to  demonstrate  the  distribution  of  Electricity, 
and  proving  that  it  resides  on  the  suifsce  only      .    Fig.  27 

Another  Modification  ....    Fig.  28 

FrsnUin's  Metallic  Cup,  on  insulated  stand,  for  similar 
purpoae   .••...    f^29 

Muslin  Bag,  on  stand,  for  abore  .    Fig.  80 

Another  Modification  ....    Fig:  31 

A  pair  of  Metallic  Disks,  G  inches  diameter,  on  insulated 
standi^  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  the  Condenser    Fig.  82 

Electric  Condenser,  consisting  of  two  circular  brass  plates,  one 
being  insulated,  the  other  attached  to  a  jointed  bnus  pillar. 
The  insulated  plate  being  connected  with  the  cap  of  an 
Electroscope^  on  the  removal  of  the  uninsulated  one,  very 
minute  quantities  of  Electricity  are  rendered  visible 

Volta-Electric  Condenser     ....    Fig.  83 

Gold-leal  Electroscope,  moimted  with  Condenser    .    Fig.  34 

Peclet's  Electric  Condenser,  a  very  delicate  instrument  Fig.  85 

Cavallo's  Multiplier  .  .  .  .    Fig.  36 

Cylinder   Electric   Machines.     These   consist  of  a   Glass 
Cylinder,    mounted    in   a   mahogany  frame,  with    brass 
conductor  and  clamp  :— 
Sixe  of  cylinder  6in.  by  4  in.  •  .    Fig.  37 

7    „     6 
9    „     6 
12    „     9 
14    „   10 

Plato  Electric  Machines,  mounted  in  a  mahogany  frame,  brass 
eonductor,  handle,  and  clamp,  complete,  of  the  most  im- 
proved construction : — 
Sise  of  plate    9  in.  diameter  •  .    Fig,  38 

12  ,.  .  . 

15  ,»         .  . 

IB  „         .  . 

24  „  .  . 

30  >#  •         • 

36  „  .  . 

Laiger  machines  made  to  order. 
Woodward's  Improved  Plate  Electric  Machines :  ^ 

12  in.        .'                       .            .            .r   Fig.  89 
15  „         ,.            .            .            .            ,  , 

18  „  , 
24  „ 

Mounted  with  a  double  plate^  forming  a  very  powerful  ma- 
chine ^ — 

12in.  . 
15  „  . 
18  „  ,,. 
24  „ 
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Sir  William  Snow  Harris*!  Electric  Plate  Machinei^  on  maho- 
gany open  frames,  wkh  Positive  and  Negative  Conductors : — 

18  in. Fig.  41 

2  feet      . 

8  « 

^   n         •  •  •  •  • 

Hydro-Electric  Machines,  consisting  of  a  vrrought-iron  boiler, 
mounted  on  a  carriage,  with  glass  supports,  detached  con* 
ductor,  &c.,  complete  : — 

No.  I 

2 

8 

4 

Glass  Qlobe^  on  mahogany  stand,  mounted  with  stop-cock, 
brass  caps,  and  sliding  wire,  in  air-tight  collar  of  leathers, 
for  experiments  with  the  Electric  Spark  in  condensed  air 
and  in  racuo,  &c.  ....    Fig.  48 

Canred  Hoad  with  Hair,  to  illustrate  attraction  and  repulsion 

Fig.  45 

Luminous  Words  formed  on  Glass  by  means  of  small  spangles 
of  tinfoiL  On  presenting  the  brass  knob  to  the  conductor 
of  the  machine,  while  a  communication  is  made  with  the 
ground,  the  word  is  seen  brilliantly  illuminated    .    Fig.  46 

Various  devices  are  formed  in  this  manner,  as  birds,  stars,  &c. 

Painted  Glass  Plane,  on  stand,  composed  of  different  colours 
on  which  are  formed  figures  as  above,  and  when  illuminated 
gives  a  veiy  beautiftd  effect ..... 

Hand  Spiral  or  Luminous  Tube,  This  consists  of  two  tubes, 
one  inside  the  other  ;  on  the  inner  one  are  fixed  the  span- 
gles, or  small  disks  of  tinfoil,  in  a  spiral  form,  the  extremi- 
ties being  mounted  with  braas  balls.  The  effect  produced 
is  veiy  pleasing       ...... 

Barker's  Revolving  Spotted  Tube,  producing  a  still  finer 
effect,  motion  being  produced  by  the  disperuon  of  Elec- 
tricity ttom  the  five  points  .  .  .  .  Fig.  47 

Five  Glass  Tubes,  of  difforent  colours,  with  circular  disks  of 
tinfoil,  mounted  on  a  mahogany  stand.  In  the  centre  is  a 
revolving  brass  arm,  which  transmits  Electricity  to  each  tube 
in  succession,  producing  a  veiy  fine  effect   . 

Coloured  Glass  and  Paper  Plumes,  to  exhibit  the  repulsive 
action  of  similar  Electrified  bodies  .... 

Insulated  S|pol,  or  Mahogany  Stool  on  glass  1^ : — 

12  Inches  square      ....  Fig.  48 

15  „  •.         ,  • 

18  ^  •  •  .  •  . 

Appamtus  for  Firing  Spirits  of  Wine  by  means  of  sparks  firom 
^e  £lectric«iadiine  .  •       .  .  Fig.  49 

Sturgeon's  Apparatus  for  Firing  Gunpowder,  ^.,  by  the 
Electric  qnrk        •  .  .  •  •  Fig.  83 

Set  of  Three  Belli^  suspended  on  a  brass  rod  or  wire  firom 
the  conductor  of  the  machine^  the  centre  one  being  in 
connexion  with  the  ground.  The  attraction  and  repulsion 
is  very  well  shown  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells  .  Fig.  50 

Set  of  Five  Bells  on  ciroular  stand,  Ibur  beiqg  insulated,  and 
the  fifth  in  cooneodon  with  the  gronnd 
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The  Gamut,  or  set  of  Eight  Bella,  mounted  on  a  circular 
mahogany  stand.  In  the  centre  is  an  electric  fly,  or  whirl, 
carrying  a  cUpper,  which  succeanTely  Btrikes  each  bell 

An  admirable  contrivance  for  Olustmting  Electrical  Attraction 
and  Repulsion.  It  consists  of  a  glass  plate  on  an  insulated 
stand,  round  which  is  a  flat  brass  ring,  supported  on  small 
glass  pillars.  On  the  under  part  of  the  gkas  are  strips  of 
tinfoU,  forming  a  broad  maigin  and  four  radii,  three  or  four 
▼eiy  Ught  glass  globes  being  placed  on  the  plate.  The 
apparatus  is  connected  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  evolu- 
tion of  the  balls  is  most  striking  and  curious  .  Fig.  51 

Electrical  Orreiy,  or  Planetarium.  This  little  instrument 
illustrates  the  current  of  air  which  accompanies  the  dis- 
charge of  electricity  from  points     .  .  .  Fig.  62 

Electrical  Water  MilL  This  little  model,  made  in  cardboard, 
is  set  in  motion  by  directing  a  brass  point,  placed  in  the 
prime  conductor  of  the  machine^  against  the  uppermost 
vane  of  the  wheel    .  .  .  '.  .  Fig.  63 

Pair  of  Circular  Metallic  Plates,  the  bottom  one  being  on  an 
adjusting  stand,  the  upper  one  suspended  from  the  prime 
conductor.  Small  figures  of  pith  being  placed  1>etween 
them,  attraction  and  repulsion  is  shown  in  a  very  amusing 
manner       ......  Fig.  65 

Pith  Figures  of  Men  and  Women      .  .  .  Fig.  65 

Small  Pail  or  Bucket,  showmg  the  influence  of  a  current  of 
Electricity  on  a  stream  of  water     .  .  .  Fig.  66 

Pith  Ball  Stand,  or  Glass,  in  which  are  pUiced  some  pith 
balls,  illustrating  Electriod  attraction  and  repulsion 

Glass  Tumbler,  on  stand,  for  showing  attraction  or  repulsion 
by  means  of  little  pith  balli  •  •  Fig.  57 

Pith  Ballsy  per  doz.    ...... 

Electrical  Spider.  This  bdng  supported  by  a  thread  from 
the  conductor,  the  legs  are  attracted  by  a  brass  boll  and 
repulsed  by  a  point  .  . 

Electrical  Spring.  This  little  apparatus  is  dependent  upon 
Electric  attraction  and  repulsion    .  .  .  Fig.  58 

See-saw.  This  is  another  Electric  Toy  to  illustrate  the  same 
law  ..••*.. 

Carved  figures  in  cork,  representing  Neptune,  a  Mermaid,  &c. 
These  being  set  to  float  in  an  insulated  basin,  and  the  water 
electrified,  are  attracted  by  a  metaUic  wire  being  presented 
to  them       •  •  .  • 

Apparatus  for  the  ignition  of  phosphorus  by  the  ac(h>n  of  a 
current  of  Electricity  on  the  flame  of  a  candle        .  Fig.  59 

Exhausted  tube  fbr  showing  the  resistance  which  the  j>re8ence 
of  the  atmospheric  air  offers  to  the  transmission  of  Elec- 
tricity. When  partially  exhausted  the  fluid  passes  in  the 
form  of  a  beautifol  blue  light  closely  resemblii^  the  Aurora 
Borealis      ......  Fig.  64 

Luminous  or  Exhausting  Flask,  with  screw  and  valve,  for 
showing  the  same  phenomena         .... 

Glass  Bell  Beoeiver,  mounted  with  brass  cap  and  a  light  sliding 
rod.  Brass  plate  on  foot  with  stop-cock  for  experiment 
with  Electric  light  ....  Fig.  60 
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Bnas  syringes  for  exhausting  tubes  and  flasks 

Electrical  or  Leyden  Jan,  with  mahogany  covers  and  coated 
with  tinfoil : — 

i  pint     ....  Fig.  66 
1      „        . 

14  «    . 

1  quart 
8  pints 

2  quarts     . 
I  gallon    • 

Medical  Electric  Jar  so  arranged  as  to  retain  the  charge  for  a 
considerable  period  ....  Fig.  67 

Leyden  Jars  mounted  on  the  plans  of  Barker,  Lockey,  and 
Harris         ....  Figs.  68, 69, 70 

Spotted  or  Diamond  Jan       ....  Fig.  81 

Two  Leyden  Jan  mounted  for  illustiating  the  theoiy  of 
Franklin     ......  Fig.  79 

Leyden  Jan  mounted  as  shown  in      .  .  .  Fig.  80 

Leyden  Jars  with  moveable  coatings,  for  illustrating  the  &ct 
that  Electricity  resides  only  on  the  snrfiice  of  the  glass 

Faraday's  Electric  Jar  with  wire-gause  mounting,  ibr  illus- 
trating  the  action  of  the  Leyden  phial 

Electrical  Sportsman.— This  popular  experiment  consists  of  a 
carved  figure,  which  is  fixed  on  to  the  same  board  with  a 
Leyden  jar  ;  from  the  latter  proceed  two  wires  in  opposite 
directions  and  of  different  lengths.  The  longer  and  most 
distant  carries  two  small  pith  biids  supported  by  two  threads, 
and  the  shorter  wire  is  t^minated  with  a  small  ball  touch- 
ing the  muzzle  of  the  sportsman's  gun.  On  charging  the 
jar  the  birds  rise,  and  on  the  discharge  they  drop  as  if  shot 

Electric  Batteries,  consisting  of  a  combination  of  glass  jan 
mounted  with  brass  balls  and  wires,  in  mahogany  tray  Fig.  7  6 

Electric  Batteries  mounted  on  the  plan  of  Sir  Wm.  Snow 
Harris Fig.  77 

Magic  Picture  for  giving  slight  shocks.  It  consists  of  a  pane 
of  glass  coated  with  tin-foil,  and  acts  the  same  as  a  Leyden 
jar  ....... 

Discharging  Rod  with  insulated  glass  handle  .  .  Fig.  91 

Superior  jointed,  ditto  ..... 

Electric  Directon  with  glass  handles,  useful  for  medical 
purposes     ...... 

Director  for  administering  Klectricity  to  the  Eye 
Director  for  administering  Electricity  to  the  Ear 

Luminous  Discharging  Rod  consisting  of  a  bent  tube  mounted 
with  handle  in  the  centre  and^brass  ball  at  each  end;  these 
latter  are  connected  by  means  of  a  rusty  iron  chain ; 
when  discbargmg  a  Leyden  jar  it  becomes  beautifully 
illummated  ...... 

Cuthbertson's  Universal  Discharger,  the  forces  being  estimated 
by  grain  weights     .....  Fig.  74 

Henley's  Universal  Discharger,  for  passing  the  shocks  through 
various  objects,  deflagrating  metals,  &c.,  &c.  .  Fig.  75 

Leyden  Jar  mounted  with  brass  pUte  and  small  caimon  Fig.  85 
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'Swa  Leyden  Jars  mounted  as  shofwn  .  .  Fig.  86 

Kinnenley's  Apparatus  for  showing  the  rarefaction  which  takes 
place  in  air  when  an  Electric  spark  passes  through  it  fig.  88 

SmaU  Jars,  mounted  with  vahre,  to  ezhihit  the  Leyden 
vacuum      ......  Fig.  89 

Long  glass  tube,  mounted  on  foot,  to  ezh&it  what  is  popularly 
known  as  the  Falling  Ij^tar  ..... 

Mahogany  Model  called  the  Lightning  House,  showing  the 
importance  of  lightning  conductors  .  .  Fig.  90 

Brass  Cannon  mounted  on  brass  carriage,  to  be  charged  with 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas,  and  fired  by  the  Electric  dis- 
charge       .  .  .  .  .Fig.  91 

Brass  cannon  on  wood  carriage  .... 

Electric  Pistol  to  be  charged  and  fired  similar  to  the  cannon 

Brass  Electric  Cannon  to  fire  gunpowder        .  .  Fig.  91 

Electric  Mortar  or  Bomb,  made  in  hard  wood  or  ivory,  and 
charged  with  fulminating  silver       .... 

Electric  Fire  House.  In  the  inside  of  this  little  model  of  a 
house  is  placed  a  small  portion  of  cotton  wool  saturated 
with  spirits  of  wine  ;  on  discharging  through  it  a  Leyden  jar 
it  is  set  on  fire        ...... 

Professor  Hare's  Apparatus  for  •  deflagrating  metallic  wires 

Fig.  92 

Richman*s  Arrangement  to  show  the  quality  of  the  two 
Electricitiea  on  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  Leyden 
jar  ......  Fig.  93 

Sir  Wm.  Snow  Harris's  Electro-Thermometer  .  Fig.  94 

Sir  Wm,  Snow  Harris's  Discharging  Electrometer        Fig.  95 

Harris's  Unit  Jar  Electrometer,  for  measuring  the  quantity  of 
Electricity  conveyed  into  a  battery  or  large  Leyden 
jar  .  .  .  .  ,  .      Figs.  96, 97 

Faraday's  Induction  Apparatus  .  .  .  Fig.  98 

Cards  mounted  with  gold-leaf  to  prove  that  an  Electric  explo- 
sion will  not  leave  a  good  conductor  to  fall  upon  bodies  out 
ofthatUne  .  .  .  .  Figs.  102,  103 

Electric  Exploring  Conductors  and  apparatus  for  studying 
atmospheric  Electricity,  made  to  order     .  .  Fig.  110 

Noad's  String  Box  mounted  with  a  Lane's  discharger  for 
experiments  with  the  Electric  kite  •  .  ^.  118 

Electric  Kite  String,  having  a  metallic  wire  worked  into  it      • 

Yolta's  Atmospheric  Electiometer    .  .Fig.  114 

„     Spark  Measurer        .  .  .Fig.  115 

Gold-leaf  Electroscope  as  used  at  the  Kew  Observatory  Fig.  1 16 

The  ^  Distinguisher,"  as  used  also  at  the  Kew  Observatory 

Fig.  117 
The  Induction  Electrometer  of  M.  Peltier     . 
Lightning  Conductors  made  and  fixed  on  the  most  approved 

principles. 
Cdvallo  Pith   Bull  Electroscope,  used   fur  experiments  on 

Atmospheric  Electricity      ..... 
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Thunder  House,  being  a  mahogany  model  to  explain  the  use 
of  lightning  conductors  ....    Fig.  120 

Mahogany  Model  of  an  Obelisk,  to  illustrate  the  same  thing  . 

Small  Model,  to  illustrate  the  use  of  conductors  as  applied  to 
ships Fig.  121 

Apparatus  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  pointed  bodies  discharge 
the  Electricitv  of  the  clouds  without  attracting  them 

Fig.  122 

Atmospheric  Electric  Warning  Bell.  An*  open  mahogany 
frame  represents  the  roof  of  a  house,  through  which  passes 
an  insi:nat6d  lightning  rod  ;  one  of  the  two  bells  communi- 
cates with  the  floor,  the  other  with  the  rod ;  a  thread  of 
silk  sustains  the  clapper,  which  rings  the  bell  when  the 
thunder  cloud  passes  over  the  rod.  (A  huge  machine  may 
be  made  to  represent  the  real  cloud)  •        •  . 

Models  to  show  Sir  Wm.  Snow  Harris's  plan  of  applying 
lightning  conductors  to  ships. 

The  foUovumg  nMUridU,  paHs,  portions,  Sc ,  of  o/ppa- 
raius  are  required  for  nuUters  of  experiment : — 

Brass  Chain,  per  doz.  yards  •  .  •  . 

Brass  Electric  Balls,  with  similar  screw-hole  for  Attaching  to 


%   /3    /s    /a    19     1/     ife    2/6 


2  inches  diameter 


Brass  Wire,  taped,  with  screw  to  fit  the  balls: — 

6  9  12  inches  long. 

/4  /6  19 

Tinfoil  .  .  .  .  .     per  lb. 

Superior  Amalgam  for  Electric  Machines     .  .    per  box 

Brass  Conductors  for  small  Electric  Machines 

GksB  Solid  Rod       .  .  .  .      per  lb. 

GhiBS  Stool  Feet      .....        each 

Glass  Handles  for  Bischaiging  Bods  .  .  „ 

Glass  Cylinders  for  Electric  Machines : — 

6  by  4        7  by  5        9  by  6        12  by  9        14  by  10 

2/6  4/  Ql  lU/  14/ each 

Circular  Glass  Plates,  with  hole  drilled  in  centre  for  fitting 
up  Phite  Electric  Machines: — 

9  12  15  18  24  30  inches 

6/  12/  21/  30/  60/  100/ each 

Plain  Glass  Jars,  for  coating  with  tinfoil: — 

i  pint    1  pint     li  pint      1  quart      3  pints     1  gallon 
1/  1/6  1/9  2/  3/  4/6  each 


OALYAVIC  APPABATTTS  AND  MATEKIALS. 

Pair  of  Phitioa  and  Zinc  Plates,  to  illustrate  the  formation  of 
a  galvanic  circuit  ....    Fig.  ISO 

Simple  Galvanic  Arrangement,  conubting  of  a  cylinder  of 
zinc  and  double  cylinder  of  copper,  which  holds  the  dilute 
sulphuric  acid     .....     Fig.  133  i  0  lO     G  ...  1     1     0 
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VoIta'B  Galvanic  Pile»  consisting  of  one  hundred  pain  of  zinc 
and  copper  disks  2  inches  diameter,  supported  between  three 
mahogany  pillars^  on  stand  .  .  .  Fig.  135 


De  Luc's  Electric  Column    . 
Electroscope,  with  moTeable  leayee . 


Fig.  136 
Fig.  137 


Faraday^  Apparatus  for  showing  the  Phenomenon  of  an 
Electric  Current  independent  of  the  contact  of  dissimilar 
metals      ...... 

PaiiB  of  round  Zinc  and  Coppor  Plates,  soldered  together, 
two  inches  diameter,  to  form  with  moistened  cloth  the  pile 
of  Volta,  per  dozen         ....  • 

Silver  and  Zinc  Wires  soldered  together  in  pairs  for  placing 
in  small  glasses  with  dilute  acid  solution,  forming  the 
"couronne  des  taases"  of  M.  Volta,  per  dozen 

Zinc  and  Copper  Cylinders  in  Glass  Jars  to  form  a  Water 
Battery,  properly  insulated  and  arranged,  per  100,       from 

Mica  Battery  .  .  .  .    Fig.  138 

Galvanic  Arrangement  or  Battery,  termed  Cruikshank's,  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  copper  and  zinc  plates  soldered 
together,  and  cemented  into  a  mahogany  trough.  Chiefly 
used  for  medical  purposes. 

With  60  pair  of  plates^  1|  inch 
-    100  „  —    „        . 


150 

200 

50 

50 

50 


21 

4i 


Fig.  144 
Fig.  146 

Fig.  151 


Dr.  Wollaston's  Arrangement,  consisting  of  twelve  pair  of 
4-inch  plates  in  porcelain  trough 

Br.  Hare's  Arrangement 

Van  Melsen's  Battery  .  .  • 

Professor  Daniell's  Constant  Battery : — 

1  Cell    6  mches  high 

1    „    12        „ 

1    „     18        „  ... 

A  Set  of  Biz,    6  inches,  in  mahogany  frame    Fjg.  152 
»  *2    „  „  • 

f>  1®    »  »»  •  • 

Smee's  Chemico-Mechanical  Batteries,  consiBting  only  of  zinc 
and  platinized  silver  pUtes  in  porcelain  jar,  requiring  only 
one  fluid,  viz.,  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  This  battery,  Siough 
not  so  powerful  as  Grove's,  Bunsen's,  or  Callan's,  poBscsscB 
the  great  advantage  of  simplicity  •  •  Fig.  154 

The  Platinized  Silver  Plate  .  .  2    by  4  inches . 

»  $f  •  •  .  8    by  5      „     . 

»  „  ...  34  by  54    „     . 

These  batteries  are  well  suited  ibr  electrotyping^purpoeeBL 

A  series  of  six  pair  (size  of  Platinized  Silver  Plates  3  in.  by  5), 
in  gutta  percha  or  glass  cells,  the  whole  of  the  plates  being 
raised  from  or  immersed  into  the  cells  by  means  of  a  wind- 
lass.   Well  adapted  for  the  lecture  table  .  .  Fig.  155 

Set  of  Ten,  well  adapted  for  blasting 
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Groye*8  powerful  GalTanic  BaUeriea,  in  gla»  cells  and  ma- 
hogany tray.    Size  of  Platina  Plates,  6  by  3. 

Set  of  «{    ^     •  •  •    .        •  • 

»      *    »     • 

„      o    „    .  •  •  . 

Set  of  10  pair,  in  glass  cells  and.  wood  tray    . 
10  sets  of  the  above,  making  100  pair  of  plates,  and  con- 
stituting a  most  powerful  battery,  exhibits  the  Electric  light 
in  a  very  satisfieuitory  manner. 

Improved  Carbon,  or  Buosen's  Battery        .  .  Fig.  161 

A  single  element,  consisting  of  a  carbon  cylinder,  porous  pot, 
and  zinc  plate  in  ghias  jar  .  • 

Series  of  10  elements  .... 

„      20        „       .  .  •  . 

The  Callan,  or  Maynooth  Battery.  This  form  of  battery  con- 
sists of  a  cast-iron  cell,  in  which  is  a  porous  pot  containing 
the  zinc  plate.  The  cast-iron  cell  is  chaiged  with  nitric 
acid,  and  the  porous  one  with  dilute  sulphuric.  This  forms 
an  economical  batteiy,  of  about  the  same  power  as  Grove's. 

A  single  cell    ...... 

A  series  of  10,  in  strong  wood  tray      .  4  in.  sq. 

A  single  cell     .  .  ..... 

A  series  of  10,  in  strong  wood  tray      .  8  in.  sq. 

Dr.  Leeson's  Improved  Battery,  consisting  of  10  pair  of 
copper  and  zinc  plates,  arranged  in  a  mahogany  trough 

Fig.  164 

Grove's  Gas  Battery    ....  Fig.  165 

Set  of  four  elements  arranged  in  series 

Set  of  six       .... 


Grove's  Gas  Batteiy  ....  Fig.  169 

Single  element 

Wheatstone's  Rheostat,  an  instrument  for  measuring  and 
regulating  the  resistance  offered  to  the  Electric  current  by 
passing  through  various  lengths  of  wire: — 

For  great  resistances    .  •  .  Fig.  170 

For  small  resistances    .  .  .  Fig.  171 

Wheatstone's  Series  of  Reastance  Coils  for  measuring  the 
renstance  of  long  telegraph  wires,  or  imperfectly  conducting 
liquids         ....... 

De  la  Rue's  Discharger,  for  readily  submitting  different  char- 
coal points  and  metals  to  the'  influence  of  the  galvanic 
battery        .      '     .  .  .  .  Fig.  173 

Arrangement  to  show  the  heating  effects  of  the  galvanic  current, 
consisting  of  a  spiral  platina/  wire  in  a  glass  tube     Fig.  174 


Contrivance  by  which  different  lengths  of  the  same  platina  wire 
may  be  submitted  to  the  galvanic  current  inclosed  in  a  glass 
tube  .  . 

Apparatus  consisting  of  a  glass  globe  mounted  with  stop-cock 
and  sliding  forceps  for  showing  the  Electric  light  in  vacuo 

Fig.  176 

Duboscq's  Electric  Lamp,  a  contrivance  for  regulating  and 
keeping  constant  the  Electric  light  produced  by  the  charcoal 
points. 

Deleuil's  Modification  as  shown  in         .  Figs.  177, 178 


£    Ik     d.        £     «.    d. 


3  3  0 

4  4  0 
6    6  0 

10  10  0 


0  6  0 
3  0  0 
6    0    0 


0    6  0 

8    3  0 

0    8  6 

4  14  0 


3  10  0 

4  4  0 
6    6  0 

2    2  0 


3  13     6  to  4  14    6 
8    8    0  ...10  10    0 


2  2  0  ...  5  5  0 

2  2  0  ...  3  3  0 

0  12  0  ...  1  10  0 

1  6  0  ...  2  2  0 

1  17  6  ...  3  3  0 

12  12  0 

G  6  0  ...  8  8  0 
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BAJsYJlNIO  appa&atub. 


Oented's  Apparatus  for  showing  the  defledaon  of  the  magnetic 
needle  by  a  copper  wire  transmitting  an  Electric  cuirent 
nnmd  it       ....  .  Fig.  184 

Improved  form  so  arranged  that  the  wire  transmitting  the 
Electric  current  may  be  carried  in  a  parallel  direction 
entirely  round  a  freely  suspended  magnetic  needle 

GalTanometer  consistiiig  of  a  rectangular  coil  of  insulated 
copper  wire,  containing  a  magnetic  needle  suspended  by  a 
pomt,  mounted  on  a  mahogany  board         .  .  • 

Torsion  Galvanometer  on  the  principle  fint  described  by  Dr. 
Ritchie       .....  Fig.  185 

Improved  Torrion  Galvanometer  with  astatic  needle  as  recom- 
mended by  Profesfors  Camming  and  Nobili.  Dirided  metal 
ring,  mounted  on  a  mahogany  board,  with  levelling  screws 
and  gUas  shade       ...... 

A  more  delicate  instrument  on  brass  stand,  with  moveable  coil 
of  very  fine  wire,  adjusting  screws,  divided  circle,  and  glass 
shade Fig.  186 

Differential  Galvanometer,  used  for  the  determination  of  the 
relative  force  of  two  galvanic  currents,  described  page  833  . 

The  Sine  G(alvanometer  for  the  determination  of  the  intensity 
of  strong  Electric  currents  .  .  .  Fig.  187 

Tangent  Galvanometer  .  .  .  Fig.  188 

Cumming's  Gold-leaf  Galvanometer.  It  consists  of  a  slip  of 
gold-leaf  inclosed  within  a  glass  tube,  the  gold-leaf  forming 
part  of  the  circuit  is  atti^cted  or  repelled  by  the  poles  of  a 
magnet       ••«•••. 

Sturgeon's  Gold-leaf  Galvanometer  and  dry  Electric  pile 

page  335 

Iremonger^  Hydrostatic  Galvanometer  .  page  335 

Apparatus  for  the  decomposition  of  water  by  the  galvanic 

battery :— -with  1  tube        .  .  .  fig.  193 

with  2  tubes       ..... 

Apparatus  for  decomposition  of  neutral  salts  .  Fig.  194 

Ditto,  with  two  glass  tubes     .  .  Fig.  195 

Famday's  Rectangular  Glass  Trough,  or  cell  for  exhibiting 
Electro-chemical  decompositions     .  .  Fig.  196 

Sir  H.  Davy's  Apparatus  for  the  Electro-reduction  of  the 
alkaline  metals       ...... 

Golding  Dird's  arrangement  for  obtaining  amalgams  of  the 
alkaline  metals,  with  a  galvanic  current  of  a  single  pair  of 
plates        .....  Fig.  197 

Faraday's  Apparatus  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  water  may  act 
as  a  pole  in  a  galvanic  circuit  proved  by  the  decomposition 
ofsulphate  of  magnesia      •  Fig.  198 

Faraday's  Volta^Measurers  for  measuring  the  quantity  of 
Electricity  passing  through  it.  This  is  only  adapted  for 
feeble  Electric  forces  .  .  .  Fig.  207 

Faraday's  Volta-Electrometer,  with  larger  Electrodes  for 
decomposition  of  water  by  a  more  powerful  galvanic  current 

Fig.  202 

Pair  of  Platina  Disks  or  Plates  on  insulated  columns  for  the 
decomposition  of  the  alkalies  by  galvanism .  Fig.  200 

Apparatus  for  obtainiqg  by  the  aid  of  the  galvanic  fluid  sul- 
phur, sulphate  of  baryta,  dec,  in  a  crystalline  state 

Darnell's  Apparatus  for  experiments  on  the  Electrolysis  of 
secondary  compounds  .  .  Fig.  210 


£  ■.  d.        £  ■.  d. 

0  10  6  to  I  1  0 

1  1  0  ...  1  U  6 

0  10  6  ...  1  1  0 

0  12  0  ...  1  1  0 

2  2  0  ...  4  4  0 

5  5  0  ...  8  8  0 

5  15  6 

5  0  0  ...  7  0  0 

7  7  0  ...15  15  0 

1  11  6  ...  2  2  0 


0  12  0  ...  I     1  0 

0  14  0  ...  1  11  6 

•    6  0  ...  0  10  0 

0    7  6  ...  0  10  6 

0  10  0  ...  0  15  0 

1  1  0  ...  1  10  0 

0  14  0  ...  1     1  0 

0  12  0  ...  0  18  0 

1  1  0  ...  1  10  0 

1   10  0  ...  5    0  0 

1  10  0  ...  3  10  .0 
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ELBCTBOTYinS  AFPAKATUB. 

XLSCTBO-METALLTJBOT  OB  ELECTBOTYPE. 

Klectro-Metallu7)gr,  or  Electrotype,  being  the  art  of  deponting 

iiom  their  solutions  various  metals,  as  gold,  siiver, 

copper,  6tc.,  in  the  metallic  form. 


Single  cell  apparatus  in  porcelain  or  glass  jar 


Fig.  211 


Apparatus  in  mahogany  trough,  requiring  neither  acid   or 
mercury  ......  Fig.  213 

Battery  Apparatus    .  .  .  .  .  Fig.  212 

Smee's  Single  Cell  batteries  of  a  form  expressly  adapted  for 
£lectrot7pe  operation : — 

No.  1.  size  of  platinised  silver  plate  4    by  2 

2.  „  H  6    by  3 

3.  „  „  AJ  by  8 


4. 


6    by  4 


Large  Compound  Acid  Battery,  the  zinc  plates  being  10  in.  by 
6,  surrounded  by  copper  in  stone-ware  cells  and  wood  frame. 
A  series  of  four     ..... 

Decomposing  Troughs  .  ..  .  .  Fig,  213 

Made  in  ash,  properly  cemented  inside:— 
5  inches  long  by  4^  inche«  deep 
8  „  6  „  .  . 

12  „  10  „  .  , 

Larger  sixes  to  order. 

Decomposing  Troughs  made  in  maiiogany,  with  more  finished 
mountings : — 

9  inches  by   6  inches 
12        „       10    „ 

• 
Electrotype  Apparatus  in  which  neither  acid  or  mercury  is 
used  (pure  zinc,  sulphate  of 'copper,  and  muriate  of  nm- 
monia  being  the  materials  employed)       .  .  Fig.  213 

Horizontal  Decomposing  Trough  for  taking  off  and  copying 

copper-plates.    By  this  arrangement  fUrrows  on  the  surface 

of  the  newly-formed  plate  are  more  readily  prevented. 

Size  10  by  8         .  .  .  .  .Fig.  214 

Larger  sizes  to  order. 

Apparatus  for  producing  six  Electrotypes  at  the  same 
time         ......  Fig.  215 


APPABATVS  70B  ELEGTBO-GILDDrO  AITB 
SnVEBIHO. 

Single  Cell  Apparatus,  consisting  of  a  square  porcelain  or  glass 
cell,  porous  pot,  and  zinc  plate     . 

(The  best  form  of  Apparatus  for  gilding  or  silvering  is  the 
battery  and  deoomposmg  cell  similar  to  Fig.  212 ;  the  trough 
being  made  in  jslass  or  stone-ware,  and  the  battery  consisting 
of  a  series  of  plates  in  place  of  a  single  pair.) 


U 

£    •.    d.        £     M.    d. 


0     3     6   to  0  10     6 
0  12     0 


0    8  6 

0  10  6 

0  14  6 

0  17  6 


5     5     0 


0     7  0 

0  10  0 

0  14  0 

10  0 


0  15     0 

1  1     0 


0  12    0 


10     0 


1     1     0 


0    8    6  ...  0  10    0 
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ELBOTBOTTPB  APPARATUS. 


GlaM  Deoompoeiog  Troughfl  with  metal  ban  and  binding 
aciewi  to  support  the  plate  of  gold  or  ailTer  and  alio  the 
articles  to  be  coated        .  •  •  • 

Large  sizes  for  manufketnring  puipoaes  made  in  stone-ware  to 
order. 


BATTESIES  IFOB  ELEOTSO-aiLDIHa  OB 

snvEBnro. 

For  small  operations  either  Smee's  or  Daniell's  arrangements 
are  the  best,  but  for  mapu&cturing  purposes  larger  plates 
of  copper  and  zinc  are  used,  see  Compound  Acid  Battery. 

In  place  of  the  galvanic  battery  the  Electro-Magneto  machine 
is  now  much  used.  One  mounted  for  this  purpose  with  a 
12-inch  Compound  Magnet  of  6  bars     . 

Oassiotl  apparatus  for  produdng  Nobili's  coloured  rings  by  the 
decomposition  of  acetate  of  lead  on  a  polished  steel  plate. 


SVHSBT  KATEBIALS  70B  CABBTDTO  OH 
OALVAVIC  OB  ELECXBOTTPE  EZPEBI- 
MEITTS. 

Porous  Cells  of  superior  quality : — 


Size 


Bound. 

^  by  14 ... 

4  by  2  ... 

6    by  2  ... 

9    by  2  ... 

12    by  3  ... 

18    by  2  ... 


8. 

d. 

0 

4 

0 

S 

0 

6 

0 

9 

1 

0 

1 

6 

2 

6 

FUt.  t.    d. 

3)  by  2  ...0  6 
4  by  4  ...  0  10 
5i  by  3^  .  .  ]  0 
4  by4  - 
i  wide 
7  by  7 
12  by  12 


1    0 


each 


Binding  Screws  of  various  forms 

Brush  for  applying  plumbago  to  moulds 

Brush  for  bronzing  Electrotypes         .... 

Scratch  Brush  for  cleaning  articles  to  be  gilded  or  plated 

Copper  Sheet  .  .  .  •  .  per  lb. 

Copper  Wire  •  .  .  .  •  •      t9 

Copper  Wire,  covered  with  either  cotton  or  silk  in  a  very 
superior  manner,  the  perfect  insulation  of  which  may  be 
depended  on.  For  Electro-magnetic  experiments^  construc- 
tion of  coils,  and  telegraph  instruments.  Other  sizes  can 
be  had,  but  the  following;  are  those  generally  in  stock : — 

Oovorod  with  Cotton.    Covered  with  Silk. 


12 

perlb. 

2     6 

14 

» 

2     6 

16     ^     . 

n 

2     6 

7    0 

18     *     . 

» 

2    6 

7    6 

20 

H 

2  10 

8    0 

22 

9» 

3    0 

24 

n 

4     0 

10    6 

26 

*         n 

4     6 

28        •    . 

n 

5    9 

30 

*          ff 

7    0 

14     6 

32 

*             99 

9     9 

16     0 

35 

tt 

13    6 

21     0 

£    8.    d.        £    8.    d. 


0  10     0  to  1     1     0 


10  10    0  ...15     0    0 
0  10    6 


0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0    2     0 
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Copper,  Sulphate 

Olicbee  Metal,  for  moulds 

CSarbon  Bisulphuiet    . 

Muriatic  Acid 

Nitric  Acid     . 

Sulphuric  Add 

Carbon  Points,  for  producing  electric  light 


per  lb. 
per  OS. 


per  lb. 
per  OS. 
per  pint 
per  oz. 
per  lb. 


battery 
€rold,  pure  sheet  and  wire 
Gold  Oxide,  in  bottles 
€rold  Cyanide  Solution 
Platina,  Sheet  and  Wire 
PlatinaFoil  . 
Potasrium,  Cyanide    • 
Potash,  Yellow  Prussiate 
Phosphorus    . 

Phosporus  Solution  in  Sulphuret  of  Carbon 
Plumbago      .... 
Gutta  Percha,  for  making  moulds 
Silver,  pure  Sheet  and  Wire 
Silver  Cyanide  Solution 
Silver  Oxide,  in  bottles,  3s.  6d.  and  6s.  6d. 
Stearine         •  • 

Wax,  White  or  Virgin 
Zinc,  Commercial 
Zinc^  Pure     . 
Zinc,  cast  in  Rods  or  Plates 
Zinc,  Sheet,  cut  in  Plates 

Improved  Moulds  for  Electrotypmg,  made  of  Clichee  Metal 
and  of  Prepared  Gutta  Percha.  These  Moulds  are  so 
perfect,  that  they  produce  Electrotypes  equal  in  beauty  and 
perfection  to  the  original  medals. 

The  Mudie  National  Medals.  A  grand  series  of  Forty  English 
Medals,  published  by  James  Mudie,  Esq.,  commemorating 
the  success  and  valour  of  the  British  arms  in  the  Peninsula. 
They  consist  of  seventy  moulds,  some  of  the  obverses  being 
duplicate : — 

In  Clichee  Metal,  £5,  or  Is.  6d.  each. 

In  Gutta  Percha,  £1   Is^  or  4d.  each. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Series^  6d. 

Dassier's  Medals  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England,  from 
William  I.  to  George  II.:— 
The  set  of  70  Moulds  in  Gutta  Percha 

Moulds  in  Clichee  Metal  .      each 

Moulds  in  Gutta  Percha  .  •        t« 


with 


galvanic 
per  dwt. 

per  pint 
per  OS. 


per  lb. 


&      8. 

0     0 

d.        X 
8 

0    3 

6 

0    8 

0 

0    1 

0 

0    1 

6 

0    0 

8 

0     1 

0  to  0 

0    5 

6 

0    7 

6  ...  1 

0  16 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  12 

0 

0    8 

6  ...  0 

0    2 

0 

0    0 

6 

0     1 

0 

0    0 

6 

0    8 

0 

0    8 

0 

0  10 

0 

0    7 

0 

0    2 

0 

0    3 

0' 

0    I 

6 

0    1 

6 

0    1 

6 

X    8.    d. 


2    0 


1     0 


5    0 


1  1  0 
0  1  6 
0    0    4 
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THBXMO-BLXOT^IC  APPARATUS. 


The  Grand  Series  of  141  MedaU  itruck  at  the  Natloiuil  Mint 
of  Paris  by  order  -of  Napoleon  Bitonaparte,  commemotating 
the  most  remarkable  battles  and  events  during  his  dynasty. 
212  Moulds  :— 

In  Clichee  Metal 

In  Gutta  Percha         ^  .  .  .  . 

Cost  of  the  single  Moulds  aooording  to  the  diameter. 

A  great  variety  of  Clichee  and  Gutta  Percha  Moulds  from 
interesting  Medals,  both  English  and  Foreign : — 

GUohea  Metal.       OntU  Peroh^ 
I  inch  diameter  .    Is.  3d. 

.  1 
.  2 
.  8 
.  4 
.    5 


a 

S 

H 


6 

Os.  4d. 

6 

0    6 

0 

0    9 

0 

1     0 

0 

2    0 

Knight's  Preparation  for  Bronziiig  Electrotype  Medals.  This 
b^ng  applied  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  instead  of  a  liquid, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  does  not  injure  or  clog  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  sharpness  of  the  finest  line.  In  bottlei^  with 
diroetions  for  use     ••.... 


THEBXO-ELECIBIC  APPABATTTS. 

Seebech's  Rectangular  Frame  of  Bismuth  and  Antimony, 
inclosing  a  magnetic  needle  on  a  centre,  which  is  deflected 
on  the  application  of  heat  .  .  .  Fig.  2S3 

Pouillef  s  Arrangement,  consisting  of  a  short  cylindrical  bar 
of  bismuth,  with  conducting  wires  for  completing  the  elec- 
tric current  in  either  durection      •  .  .  Fig.  234 

Thermo- Apparatus,  consisHng  -of  a  frame,  the  upper  part 
composed  of  copper,  the  lower  of  bismuth,  with  a  magnetic 
needle  on  centre,  which  is  deflected  on  tlie  application  of 
heat         ......  Fig.  235 

Thermo-Rotating  Rectangular  Frames,  composed  of  platina 
and  silver-wire,  mounted  on  a  horse-shoe  magnet,  with  brass 
foot  and  lamp,  the  flame  of  which  causes  the  frames  to 
revolve     ......  Fig.  236 

Melloni's  Thermo-Electric  Battery,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
small  bars  of  antimony  and  bismuth  soldered  alternately 
together,  mounted  on  stand,  with  binding  screws  .  Fig.  238 

Melloni's  Thermo-Electric  Apparatus,  for  his  experiments  on 
the  radiant  heat  of  various  bodies  their  power  of  emitting 
and  absorbing  it,  &c.  ..... 

Lock's  Thermo-Electric  Battery,  conristing  of  a  series  of  bars 
of  antimony  and  bismuth  fixed  in  a  metallic  cylinder, 
leaving  only  the  extremities  of  the  bars  exposed.  The 
instrument  is  put  in  action  by  pUcing  it  in  a  vessel  of  ice, 
and  then  laying  the  hot  iron  plate  on  Uie  top       .  Fig.  240 

ProfSmor  Gumming^s  Stella-form  Thermo-Electric  Compo- 
site Battery,  composed  of  forty  pain  of  iron  and  copper 
wires,  fonbed  in  radial  lines   on   a   circular   cardboard 

Fig.  241 


Professor    Dove^i   Composite  Thermo-Battery  for  constant 
currents    .  ...  .  .  .  Fig.  242     4     4    0 


£    t. 


10  10     0 
5    0    0 


£     8.    4. 


0    2    0 


0    8    6  to  0  12    6 


0  15    0  ...  1     1     0 


0  10    0 


110 


1     6    0 


I     1     0 


1  10    0 


1  11     6 


10    0    0  ...30    0    0 


8    3    0  ...  6    ff    0 


2  12    6  ...  3    3    0 


5    6    0 
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Van  der  Yoort's  Tbermo-Electrio  Battery,  oonaisfing  of 
eighteen  pain  of  antimony  and  bismutb,  united  alternately 
and  fixed  in  a  mahogany  box  by  plaster  of  Paris.  To  nse 
xt^  the  bottom  is  placed  in  a  freesing  mixture,  and  boiling 
oil  or  water  placed  on  the  top      .  •  .  Fig.  248 

Watkins's  Thermo-Electric  Pile,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
square  antimony  and. bismuth  plates  alternately  soldered 
together  and  mounted  in  a  frame,  with  the  upper  and  lower 
junctions  of  the  metals  exposed   .  .  .  Fig.  244 

Peltier's  Thermo-Electiic  Hygrometer,  consisting  of  a  series 
of  slender  bars  of  antimony  and  bismuth,  arranged  alter- 
nately in  the  form  of  a  crown,  and  united  in  pairs.  A 
platina  disk  containing  water  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
compound  wires,  the  evaporation  of  the  water  causes  a 
reduction  of  temperature,  which  developes  theelectric  current, 
shown  by  the  deflection  of  a  galvanometer  .  Fig.  245 


£    t.    d. 


je    8.    d. 


HAOHEnC  APPABATTTS. 

Compriang  the  various  instruments  for  illustrating  the  pheno- 
mena, and  carrying  on  investigations,  in  this  important 
and  interesting  branch  of  Science. 

Bar  Magnets. — ^These  are  used  for  illustrating  the  Laws  of 
Polarity,  Attraction,  and  Repulsion,  exhibiting  the  magnetic 
curves,  and  requisite  for  carrying  on  various  investigations: — 

A  pair  with  soft  iron  armatures  in  sliding  mahogany  box 

Fig.  277 


ffin. 

8in. 

lOin. 

12in. 

16in. 

18in 

*l 

6/6 

7/6 

10/6 

14/ 

21/ 

Horse-shoe  Magnets.  —  This  is  the  commonest  form  of  th» 
Magnet.  The  poles  are  brought  near  together,  and  ftir- 
nished  with  a  soft  iron  armature  or  keeper,  when  it  is 
capable  of  supporting  several  times  its  own  weight: — Fig.  2dl 


2 

8 

4 

5 

6       7 

8 

9 

10 

12  inches 

/5 

/6 

/8 

1/ 

1/6  2/6 

3/ 

4/ 

5/ 

7/ each 

Compound  Horse-shoe  Magnets.— When  several  are  placed 
together,  and  properly  secured  by  bolts,  their  power  for 
sustaining  weights  and  exhibiting  the  various  phenomena  of 
Magnetism  is  greatly  increased : — 


Compound  Magnetsw--6  inches  long— 
8  ban                4  bars 

6  ban 

12/                    16/ 

24/ 

Compound  Magnets. — 8  inches  long — 
3  ban               4  ban 

6  ban 

18/                     24/ 

36/ 

Compound  Magnets. — 10  mchps  long — 
3  ban               4  ban 

6  ban 

24/                     82/ 

48/ 

Compound  Magnets. — 12  inches  long — 
3  ban                4  ban 

6  ban 

28/                    87/ 

58/ 

8  12    6  to  3    8    0 


4    4    0  ...  5    5    0 


0  10    6  ...  1     1     0 


Any  other  sizes  made  to  order. 
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MAGITBTIO  APPABATU8. 


Compound  Hone-shoe  Magnets  are  frequently  made  of  an 
odd  number  of  han,  the  centre  one  being  the  longest,  the 
two  on  each  side  shorter,  and  the  two  next  still  shorter^ 
forming  a  step-like  appearance  at  the  poles  ;  for  manj  pur- 
poses this  anrangement  is  Tery  convenient,  especially  in 
charging  other  magnets : — 

8-inch  Magnet  of  5  bars      .  ,  .  •  . 

10-inch  ditto  ...... 

12-inch  ditto  ...... 

Logeman's  Magnets    ...... 

(The  pUn  by  which  M.  Logeman  of  Haarlem  obtamshis 
powerful  magnets  will  be  found  in  Noad's  Manual  §  81. 
The  Council  Medal  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  having 
been  awarded  to  him,  he  appointed  the  publishers  his  sole 
agents.) 

Single. — ^Logeman^  Horseshoe  Magnets — 

No.  1 .  6  inches  long,  supporting  25  lbs. 

Compound. — Logeman's  Horse-shoe  Magnets  of  8  hois:- 
No.  1.  9  inches^  supporting  86  lbs.  . 
2.13    „  „        150  lbs.  . 

Loadstone,  or  Natural  Magnet,  cut  into  small  flat  pieces  which 
exhibit  polarity       • 

Loadstone  mounted  with  soft  iron  sides  and  polei^  and  pro- 
vided with  an  armature,  by  which  its  power  of  sustaining 
weights  is  greatly  increased  •  •  Fig.  266 

Scoresby's  Magnets ;  these  are  formed  of  thin  magnetized  steel 
plates^  the  whole  bemg  bound  firmly  together 

CSrcuIar  or  Stella-form  disks  of  soft  iron,  for  the  distribution 
of  Magnetism         ...... 

Half  links  of  soft  iron,  to  illustrate  the  inductive  principle  by 
which  pieces  of  soft  iron  are  rendered  temporary  magnetic 
while  in  contact  with  the  pennanent  nrngnet  per  dox. 

Robinson's  Y-shaped  soft  iron  armature,  for  exhibiting  the 
neutralization  of  induced  magnetism,  when  both  ends  of  the 
fork  are  in  contact  with  the  poles  of  the  Horse-shoe  magnet. 
The  attractive  power  of  the  lower  limb  is  destroyed,  and  no 
longer  suspends  a  piece  of  soft  iron  .  • 

Iron  armatures,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  for  suspending  soft  iron 
balls,  exhibiting  a  pleasing  set  of  experiments 

Pieces  of  soft  iron  of  various  forms  for  exhibiting  Magnetic 
experiments  ...... 

Magnetic  Toys^  to  illustrate  in  a  popular  manner  Magnetic 
attraction  and  repulsion,  when  placed  in  or  on  the  sur£sce  of 
water: — 

Two  Fish  in  box     ...... 

Two  Ducks  ...... 

Ships  from  ••..... 

Magnetic  Steel  Needlei^  with  hard 
various  lengths  for  experiments : — 


brass  centre^  and  of 


2  in.        3  in*        4  in.        5  in.        6  in.        7  in.      8  in. 

1/3  ]/9  2/0  3/0  4/0         5/0         6/0 

With  Agate  centres 
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Stands  with  brass  foot  and  fine  steel  point  for  supporting 
horizontal  needles   ...... 

^  pair  of  12  in.  Magnetic  Needles  on  stands  for  illustrating  to 
a  class,  or  in  the  lecture  room,  the  influence  of  one  Magnet 
on  another  ....... 

Pouillet's  Astatic  Needle,  composed  of  2  steel  needles  pre- 
cisely similar,  and  placed  parallel,  but  one  above  the  other, 
the  poles  being  reversed,  or  placed  in  opposite  directions  ; 
by  this  means  the  influence  of  the  earth's  Magnetism  is 
nearly  neutralized.  On  brass  stand  with  steel  centre,  5  in. 
6  in.        7  in.        8  in.       . 

Dipping  Needle,  consuting  of  a  5-inch  magnetic  needle, 
mounted  on  centre,  with  brass  arc,  upon  mhich  the  dip  is 
shown         ....... 

Dipping  Needle,  with  graduated  brass  ring     . 

Dippmg  Needle  of  best  construction  for  observation  Fig.  305 

Pocket  Compasses,  in  square  mahogany  box,  with  lever  stop, 
fitted  with  floating  card,  or  plain  needle 

Pocket  Compasses,  in  round  brass  boxes,  with  puU-off  lids, 
lever  stop,  with  either  floating  card  or  needle 

Pocket  Mining  Compass,  with  sights,  levels,  and  plum,  for 
taking  the  inclination  and  direction  of  strata  Fig.  298 

Pocket  Compasses,  in  the  form  of  a  watch,  with  leather  case  . 

Very  Small  Compasses,  to  attach  to  a  watch  chain,  either  in 
gUt,  silver,  gold,  or  enamel  case      .... 

Boat  Compasses^  in  turned  wood  box,  with  floating  card 

Boat  Compass,  in  brass  box,  with  Gymbal's  floating  card 
These  are  so  arranged  as  to  act  freely  in  every  position. 


KABIBEBS'   COMPASSES. 

Sea,  or  Steering  Compass.  The  needle  fixed  to  a  floating 
card,  on  the  face  of  which  the  points  of  the  compass  are 
marked.  This  is  fixed  in  a  bowl,  which  is  hung  in  g3rmbals, 
fixed  in  a  wooden  box  ..... 

Cabin,  or  Hanging  Compass.  In  this,  the  floating  card,  with 
its  magnetic  needle,  is  mounted  with  itft  face  downwards     . 

Azimuth  Compass^  with  sights  for  determining  the  angular 
distances  of  objects  from  the  magnetic  meridian     Fig.  300 

Military  Compass,  consisting  of  a  circular  brass  box,  magnetic 
needle,  with  floating  card,  and  folding  sights,  for  determining 
horizontal  angles     ...... 

Prismatic  Surveying  Compass,  consisting  of  a  circular  brass 
box,  floating  magnetic  card,  graduated  ring,  and  folding 
sights^  fumidied  with  a  triangular  prismatic  lens^  in  leather 
case  ....... 

Tripod  Stand,  with  ball  and  socket  joint 

Water's  Azimuth  Compass,  with  floating  card  and  folding 
sights.    A  very  portable  iostrument 

Miners'  Compass,  in  brass  box,  large  engraved  compass  dial, 
best  needle,  and  folding  sights,  in,  mahogany  box 
0 
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Best  Miners*  CompasB,  with  nghts,  crosB  levelB,  telescope,  and 
mahogany  staff      ...... 

Faraday's  Apparatus  for  showing  that  a  permanent  current  of 
Electricity  may  be    produced    by    an    ordinary    magnet 

Fig.  261 

Sturgeon's  Magnetometer,  for  showing  the  influence  a  magnet 
has  on  difierent  metals  when  in  motion 

Apparatus  to  exhibit  the  capacity  of  various  metals  for  the 
development  of  Magnetism  by  rotation,  and  also  to  illustrate 
the  magnetic  properties  of  different  metals  by  motion 

Barlow's  Apparatus  to  show  the  probable  origin  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  terrestrial  magnetbm  ;  it  consists  of  a  globe,  round 
which  is  wound  a  quantity  of  insulated  copper  wire,  by  the 
aid  of  which  a  current  of  Electiidty  can  be  passed  over  it, 
and  the  various  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism 
explained    ....... 


ELECTSO-HAOHETIC  nrSTBTTHEHTS. ' 

Oersted's  Apparatus  for  showing  the  deflection  of  the  magnetic 
needle  by  a  copper  wire  transmitting  an  electric  current 
above  or  below  it     . 

Superior  form  of  the  instruments  .  •        Fig.  307 

Dr.  Roget's  Apparatus  to  illustrate  the  relative  positions  of 
the  magnetic  needle  and  electric  current    . 

Ampere's  Apparatus  for  showing  the  action  of  a  fixed  magnet 
on  a  moveable  rectangular  wire^  transmitting  an  electric 
current        .....  Fig.  812 

Another  fonn  in  which  the  rectangular  wire  is  caused  to 
rotate  ....... 

Magnus's  Apparatus  for  reversing  electric  currents     Fig.  813 

De  la  Rive's  Floating  Battery,  showing  the  directive  property 
of  an  Electrified  wire  .  .         Figs.  315,  316 

Ampere's  Astatic  Rectangular  Wires,  annulling  the  influence 
of  the  earth's  Magnetism        .  .  .        Fig.  814 

Spiral  Wire^  illustrating  in  a  simple  manner  the  directive 
tendency  of  an  Electrified  wire  .        ^   .        Fig.  317 

Apparatus  showing  the  rotation  of  a  horizontal  wire  by  the 
influence  of  the  earth's  Magnetism  .  .    Fig.  318 

Ampdre's  Apparatus,  showing  that  a  rectangular  wire  arranged 
so  as  to  be  moveable  round  a  horixonUl  axis  will,  when 
traversed  by  a  Voltaic  current,  place  itself  in  the  plane  of 
the  magnetic  meridian    ....    Fig.  319 

AppeselB  Apparatus,  illustrating  the  mutual  action  of  two 
parallel  electric  currents        .  .  Fig.  820,  821 

Apparatus  for  illustrating  the  laws  of  angular  currents.  Fig.  324 

Ditto    .  .  .  Fig.  826 

Apparatus  to  show  the  rotation  of  a  wire  canying  a  current  by 
the  action  of  another  current  .  •  Fig.  828 

Apparatus  showing  the  action  of  solenoids  or  wires  bent  into 
a  cork-screw  forai  ....  Fig.  831 
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Df.  Roget's  Spiral  Vibrating  Wire    .  .  .  Fig.  S3S 

Dr.  Roget's  Vertical  Coil  Galvanometer       .  .  Fig.  338 

Gold-leaf  Galvanometer       ....  Fig.  339 

Faraday's  Apparatus  to  show  the  rotation  of  a  magnet  round 
aa  electrified  wire  .....  Fig.  343 

Apparatus  for  showing  the  converse  experiment,  viz.,  the 
rotation  of  an  electrified  wire  round  the  pole  of  a  magnet 

Fig.  344 

Combined  Apparatus  for  showing  both  experiments  . 

Watkins's  Apparatus  to  show  the  revolution  of  the  pole  of  a 
magnet  about  a  vertical  wire  transmitting  an  electric  current 
The  rotation  is  reversed  by  changing  the  direction  of  the 
current      ....... 

The  same  apparatus,  but  with  two  magnets,  showing  the  opposite 
rotations  at  the  same  time  .  .  .  Fig.  345 

Apparatus  to  show  the  rotation  of  a  magnet  round  its  own 
axis  ......  Fig.  347 

Apparatus  to  show  the  converse  of  the  last  experiment,  via., 
an  electriBed  wire  rotatinjg  round  the  pole  of  a  magnet 

Appise^s  Apparatus  for  exhibiting  the  rotation  of  a  cylindrical 
galvanic  battery  round  the  pole  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet     . 

Magnet  mounted  with  two  rotating  batteries  .  Fig.  349 

Marsh's  Apparatus  for  showing  the  vibrating  tendencies  of  an 
electrified  wire  when   under  the  influence  of  a  magnet 

Fig.  850 

Apparatus  consisting  of  a  Stella-formed  wheel,  exhibiting  the 
vibrating  motion  converted  into  a  continued  rotatory  move- 
ment ....... 

Ditto,  with  two  Stella-wheels,  showing  contrary  rotations 

Rotating  metallic  disk,  acting  similar  to  the  above,  and  proving 
that  the  Stella^form  is  not  necessary  .  .  Fig.  352 

Faraday's  Apparatus  for  showing  the  rotatory  motion  of  a 
wire,  transmitting  an  electric  current  round  the  pole  of  a 
magnet       ....... 

Faraday's  Rotatory  and  Marsh's  Vibratory  Wire,  in  the  same 
instrument  ....... 

Glass  Tube,  with  copper  wire  coil,  for  magnetizing  steel 
needles        ....... 

Mounted  on  Stand,  with  binding  screw  oonnectionB    . 


ELECTEO-MAGHETS. 

When  a  bar  of  soft  iron  is  submitted  to  the  influence  of  a 
Voltaic  current,  it  requires  a  very  high  degreeof  Magnetism, 
which  it  retainsy  so  long  as  the  current  is  continued ;  but  on 
its  ceasing,  returns  to  its  former  state.  If  a  bar  of  soft 
iron  is,  therefore,  bent  mto  the  form  of  an  ordinary  horse- 
shoe magnet,  and  surrounded  by  a  considerable  coil  of 
insulated  copper  wire — ^the  two  extremities  being  in  con- 
nection with  even  a  smgle  pair  of  galvanic  plates — the  iron 
becomes  a  powerful  magnet ;  and  if  made  of  sufficient  size, 
and  more  battery  power  employed,  will  support  many 
hundredweights       ...... 

Mounted  on  Wood  Stand,  with  scale  pan  of  a  form  and 
construction  suited  to  their  power  .... 
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Electro-Magnets,  on  the  plans  of  Roberts^  Radford,  and 
Jenks,  as  described  in  Noad^s  Manual,  p.  670,  made 
to  order. 

Ritche's  Apparatus  to  ezbibit  the  rotation  of  a  straight  bar 
electro-magnet,  under  the  influence  of  a  magnet,  by  rapidi  j 
reversing  the  current,  so  that  attraction  is  into  repulsion 

Fig.  359 


Improved    arrangement,   superseding    the   use 


of   mercury 
Fig.  361 

Ritche's  Vertical  Arrangement  of  the  rotatory  electro-magnet 

Ritcbe's  Apparatus,  consisting  of  a  cylindrical  horse-shoe 
magnet,  mounted  on  an  adjusting  tripod  stimd,  with  a  pair 
of  moveable  mercury  flood  cups,  a  pair  of  wire  frames,  a 
jmir  of  wire  coils  ;  and  also  a  Ritche^  rotatory  magnet — 
the  whole  forming  a  very  useful  instrument  for  illustrating 
electro-magnetic  laws  .  .  Fig.  362 


WOBKINa  MODELS  OF  ELECTEO- 
MAOHETIC  ENGINES, 

On  various  pfans,  thowing  the  application  of  Electro- Magnetism 
as  a  motive  power. 

Electro-Magnetic  Motive  Engine,  consisting  of  two  electro- 
magnet«,  with  soft  iron  keepen,  to  which  are  attached  two 
iron  rods,  connected  with  a  crank,  giving  motion  to  a  fly- 
wheel by  means  of  a  make  and  break  connection    . 

Bain's  Electro- Magnetic  Motive  Engine.  —  This  is  fiilly 
described,  p.  681,  Noad's  Manual  .  .  Fig.  363 

Electro-Magnetic  Motive  Model,  in  which  the  permanent 
magnets  are  fixed  in  a  circular  form,  in  the  centre  of  which 
the  electro-magnets  revolve.  The  battery  connection  and 
the  make  and  break  being  very  conveniently  arranged 

Electro-Magnetic  Motive  Engine,  in  which  a  series  of  perma- 
nent  magnets  are  arranged  on  the  periphery  of  a  revolving 
wheel.  The  action  of  this  machine  is  very  perfect,  and  ia 
readily  applied  to  give  motion  to  small  models,  as  pumps, 
Ac.  .  .  . 

Electro-Magnetic  Motive  Model,  consisting  of  four  vertical 
bar-magnets,  and  horizontal  electro-magnets  attached  to  a 
spindle,  to  which  is  fixed  a  contrivance  for  making  and 
reversing  the  direction  of  the  current,  and  producing 
rotatory  motion       ...... 

Electro- Magnetic  Pendulum.  —  The  vibrations  being  kept  up 
by  two  electro-magnets,  the  alternate  attractions  in  each 
being  caused  by  the  making  and  breaking  contact  through 
the  medium  of  the  oscillations        .... 

Electro-Magnetic  Verge,  consisting  of  a  horizontal  spring 
balance  and  pnllet ;  by  means  of  a  small  electro-magnet 
vibrations  are  produced  as  in  the  balance-wheel  of  a  watch . 

Model  of  a  small  Circular  Saw,  which  is  set  in  motion  by  a 
Ritche's  revolving  electro-magnet   ,  .  .         '    . 

Model  of  a  small  Water  Pump,  set  in  motion  by  Electro- 
Mngaetism  «  .  .  .  . 
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Gamut  of  Bells,  mounted  on  a  mahogany  stand,  motion  being 
given  to  the  clapper  by  means  of  a  revolving  Ritche*s  magnet 

Electro-Magnetic  Motive  Engines  of  any  of  the  described 
forms,  made  to  order. 


Uearder's   Magnetometer 
p.  684.      . 


as  described   in 


Noad's  ^Manual, 
Fig.  364 


ELECTBO-DTNAMIC  AFPABATTJS. 

Simple  Apparatus  for  obtaining  a  spark  from  an  ordinary 
horse-shoe  magnet    .  .  .  ■•  Fig.  873 

Ritchie's  Arrangement  for  showing  the  magnetic  spark  as 
obtained  from  an  electro-mngnet  and  detonating,  a  mixture 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas    .  .  .        Fig.  371 

The  same  arrangement  with  permanent  magnet 

Magneto-Electro  Machine  with  the  latest  improvements,  con- 
sisting of  a  compound  magnet  mounted  on  a  mahogany  stand , 
multiplying  wheel  and  spindle,  to  which  are  attached  the 
armatures;  one  (the  quantity)  l)eing  covered  with  insulated 
copper  wire,  the  other  (the  intensiry)  with  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  very  fine  insulated  wire  ;  by  this  instrument  all 
the  important  phenomena  of  Electro-Magnetism  are  eitempli- 
fied.      The  figures  exhibit  the   method   of  arranf;ement. 

Fig.  37*2 

Soft  iron,  rendered  magnetic  .  .  .  Fig.  373 

The  heating  effects  ....  Fig.  374 

The  production  of  light       ....  Fig.  376 

The  combustion  of  iron       ....  Fig.  376 

The  decomposition  of  water  .  .  .  Fig.  377 

The  physiological  effects,  or  the  astonishing  action  on  the 
muscles  .....     Fig.  378 

Smaller  Machines  for  medical  purposes,  posseraing  the  great 
advantage  of  being  always  ready,  and  dispensing  with  the 
battery  required  in  the  ordinary  medical  machines;  with 
conductors  for  applying  the  magnetic  fluid  to  the  yarious 
parts  of  the  body ;  tin  case  complete 

Magneto  Machines,  fitted  up  for  the  purposes  of  electro- 
plating and  gilding  .... 

Dr.  Henry's  Ribbon  Coils  for  increasing  the  power  of  small  bat- 
teries, and  showing  the  effects  of  induced  currents    Fig.  379 

Ditto  ditto  .  .  Fig.  380 

Ditto  ditto  .  ,     Fig.  881 

Matteucci's  Arrangement  for  showing  the  development  of 
secondary  or  induced  currents  by  the  discharge  of  a  Leydeii 
jar  or  battery      .....     Fig.  383 

Dr.  Golding  Bird's  Apparatus  for  rapidly  making,  breaking, 
and  reversing  battery  currents    .  .  .     Fig.  384 

Callan's  Electro-Magnetic  Coils  of  stout  and  thin  insulated 
wire^  for  experiment*  with  induced  currents 
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EUectro-Magnetie  GoU  Machine,  in  which  the  battery  contact 
is  made  and  bioken  by  a  aelf-acting  rotatory  magnet.  ThiB 
is  a  very  pretty  and  elegant  apparatus    .  «    Fig.  386 

Dr.  Bachhofiher's  Arrangement  of  the  Electro-Magnetic  Coil. 
This  is  provided  with  a  multiplying  wheel-spring  and 
latchet,  by  which  the  contact  is  made  and  broken  with  the 
battery  with  great  rapidity  ..... 

Another  form  of  the  Coil  Machine  possessing  the  advantage  of 
requiring  no  mercury,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  self-acting 

Fig.  387 

Rev.  F.  Lockey's  Electro-Magnetic  Coil  Machine       Fig.  388 

ReT.  F.  LockeylB  Scintillating  Circle  .  Fig.  389 

Rot.  F.  Lockey's  Water  Rogulator.  A  very  convenient  con- 
trivance for  modifying  the  e£fects  of  the  galvanic  shock 

Kg.  890 

Henley's  very  powerful  Electro-Magnetic  Coil  Machines 

Fig.  391 

Rtthmkorff 's  Induction  Coil  or  Apparatus 

Small  sise  without  condenser       .... 


Large  size  with  condenser 


Figs.  395,  396,  S97 


Egg-shaped  Glass  with  stop-cock  and  sliding  wire  on  post  for 
experiments  with  the  coil    .  .  .  Fig.  403 

Heanier's  Improved  Induction  Coil    .... 
BentleylB  Improved  Induction  Coil,  with  detached  condenser 

Hearder's  Improved  Induction  Coil     .... 


APPARATUS  FOE  MEDICAL  PXTEtPOSES. 

Knight's  Arrangement  of  the  Medical  Coil  Machine.  It 
connsts  of  a  horizontal  primary  and  secondary  coil,  above 
which  is  a  small  vibratory  armature ;  with  battery,  medical 
directors,  &c.,  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  very  neat  and  portable 
mahogany  case^  with  lock  and  key  .  .       '     . 

More  powerful  Apparatus^  on  a  similar  construction,  with  two 
batteries  and  water  regulator,  in  handsome  mahogany  case  . 

Dr.  Oolding  Bird's  Electro-Magnetic  Coil  Machine    . 

The  advantage  offered  by  this  arrangement  of  the  Coil 
Machine,  is  the  having  a  secondary  as  well  as  a  primary 
coil,  at  the  same  time  that  the  electric  current  passes  in 
one  direction  only.  In  all  Electro-Magnetic  Machines 
with  vibrating  armatures,  used  for  medical  purpooes,  the 
current  of  Electricity  is  not  continuous  in  one  direction, 
but  the  same  wire  is  alternately  positive  and  negative. 
ThiB  IB  readily  proved  by  the  galvanometer  or  by  chemical 
decomposition.  On  this  account,  therefore,  however 
useful  the  vibrating  machine  is  when  merely  required  as 
a  stimulant,  it  is  l&ely  to  fail  in  its  effects  when  brought 
into  use  in  many  forms  of  paralysis,  in  consequence  of 
the  operator  not  being  able  to  transmit .  the  positive 
current  in  the  direction  of  the  nervous  ramifications. 

In  mahogany  case,  with  conductors 
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MEDICAL  DIBECT0R8. 


Noad's  Medico-Electro-Dynamic  Coil  Machine,  oonBtrocted 
with  the  object  of  relating  to  the  greatest  nicety,  not 
onlj  the  strength,  but  also  the  frequency  in  the  direction  of 
the  shocks.  (See  detailed  description,  to  be  had  of  the 
Publishers.)  ...... 

Magneto-Electric  Machines  for  Medical  Purposes 
{See  Magneto-Electric  Apparatus) 


MEDICAL  DIKECTOBS. 

Plain  Sponge  Directors  •  •  .  .  • 

Directors  for  applying  the  Current  to  an j  particular  part,  such 

as  the  ear,  teeth,  nerves,  ftc.  .... 

Directors  for  applying  the  Current  to  variouB  parts  of  the  body 
•  Dr.  Radford's  Uterine  Director  •  .  .  . 
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ELECTBIO  TELEGRAPH  APPABATITB  AHD 
nrSTBTTHEHTS. 

Simple  Apparatus,  to  illustrate  Cooke  and  Wheatstone^s 
Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph,  as  now  in  use 

A  pair  of  small  Single  Needle  Instruments,  illustrating  the 
action  of  the  Electro-magnetic  Telegraph,  either  to  a  glass, 
or  they  may  be  used  for  conveying  messages  from  one  apart- 
ment to  another,  with  small  battery  attached  to  each  instru- 
ment .  .  .  .... 

Working  Model,  to  illustrate  Wheatstone's  Letter  Electro- 
Magnetic  Telegraph.  It  consists  of  a  circular  dial,  the  letten 
of  the  alphabet  being  painted  round  the  edge  with  a  revolv- 
ing hand  or  pointer,  which  is  moved  by  means  of  an  escape- 
ment and  Electro-Magnet  attached  to  the  back.  The  com- 
municator, which  maj  be  placed  in  another  apartment, 
oonsirts  of  a  disk,  with  similar  letters,  which  are  brought  into 
connexion  with  an  index,  by  means  of  radial  pins  making, 
at  the  same  time,  communication  to  the  telegraph  instru- 
ment through  the  connecting  wires  of  the  battery    . 

Six-inch  Dial  Instrument  Communicator  and  Small  Battery  . 

Twelve-inch  Dial  ditto       '        . 

Another  form  of  Wheatstone^  Letter  Telegraph,  the  com- 
municator and  dial  bebg  on  the  same  board  with  a  warning 
bell  and  pair  of  instruments  .... 

Single  Needle  Telegraph  Instrument,  in  mahogany  case,  as 
shown  .....  Fig.  415 

Double  Needle  Instrument  Fig.  419 

Model,  to  fllustrata  the  principle  of  Morse's  Printing  Telegraph 

Morse's  Printing  Telegraph.  By  this  instrument  the  messages 
are  impressed  on  a  paper  band.    The  instrument  complete. 

Model,  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  Henley's  Magneto-Electric 
Telegnph  ....... 


Henley's  Single  Needle  Telegraph  Instrument^  complete 

Henley^  best  Double  Needle  Instrument 

Fromentfs  Alphabet  Telegraph  Fig. 
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ELEOTBO-ICAGNETIC  BELLS. 


ELECTEOMAOHETIC  BELLS. 

Small  Warning  Bell,  with  Clockwork  and  Klectro-Magnet 
Larger  ditto,  in  case   .  .  .  .  •  . 

Electro-Magnelic  Belld,  without  Clockwork,  caosed  to  ring  by 
the  direct  action  of  the  battery       .  •  .  '. 

C.  V.  Walker's  Telegraph  Bell,  without  Clockwork     . 

C.  V.  Walker's  Lightning  Conductors 

Insulators  of  glass  or  earthenware,  with  iron  bolts,  nuts,  and 
washers       ......      from 

Portable  Ghilvanometers,  for  testing  the  telegraphic  instruments 
and  wires    ....... 


Copper  wire,  insulated  with  gutta  percha, 


per  yard 


Sand  Batteries  for  Telegraph  Purposes,  in  gutta  percha  troughs 
of  twelve  cells  .  .  .  . 

Model,  to  illustrate  Wheatstone's  Electro-Magnetic  Clock.  By 
this  contrivance,  the  time  of  one  standard  clock  is  instan- 
taneously communicated  to  any  number  of  dials     . 

Bain's  Elecro-Magnetic  Clodks  .  .  .      from 

Sheppard's  Electro-Magnetic  Clocks  .  .  •  • 
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